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"COUNTRY       LIFE." 

A  OBEAT   AOBICULTUBAL   WOSK. 


COTBUKG  TBK  WHOU  OBOUHD   Or 


AGRICULTURE,    HORTICULTURE,    AND    UNDSCAPE    GARDENING, 

With  8S6  Soperb  lUustrations,  designed  and  engraved  expressly  for  the  work,  by  eminent 

Artists. 

BY   R.   MORRIS   OOPKLAND,   ESQ. 

Boek  •  woA  m  the  sbove  bM  loot  bew  needed,  eomblBtog  In  one  Totame  a  whole  Llfcnwy  of  Feeli,  tad  tbe  expe- 
rttwsm  er  tbe  beet  AgrtcnltnTtets  In  both  bemltphereN  brongbt  down  to  tbe  preeent  d»T,  end  aU  emaged  <«  Monttie,  so 
iMtaoTealilTntorortbewlLbe  he  tbe  proprtetor  of  bondreds  of  aene,  or  of  e  dnglo  aore,ean  bare  before  btma 


Pmtlal  M«m«^i  or  ratber  an  Bnerelopedia,  divided  into  montbe,  cbowing  blm  at  a  glaaoe  jnat  wbat  be  mnst  do  In 
TWT  B^lii  totbe  year.  ti*««  to  pk>nfh;ie*€*  to  plant,  and  leAal  to  plant,  Aoi^ 

imafltft  flower  to  tbe  eereele  wbleb  tomiB  life.  Also  ibe  moet  oomplete  deeerlndon  of  tbe  manner  of  eons^aetlQ|r  and 
Bsaaaslnc  B»t  Bim»e»,  eontatnlnc  a  tbortMcb  treatiee,  wHii  fbll  tllaitfmtions  on  tUn  Omltutt,  to««tber  »ltb  deMsrlptlone 
of  tbe  HteeiiMl  Flowan,  Planta,  and  Sbmbe,  wbloh  eaa  be  ooltiTated  bere,  and  bow  to  ealtivate  tbem,  and  tbe  moet 
cbborM*  ticiSie  yet  pabHsbed  on  Lammoapi  O  Aanivnie,  with  nnmarona  plans  far  laying  oat  gmr4mMyVt  JlMLa^  or 

^^Zb^to  ^{^^?btot^Mm?rbV?ef  m  and  probably  tbera  In 

not  a  mMlTrtoK  in  tbk  eoontrr  who  to  better  qnallfled  tban  be  for  so  great  an  andertaklog.  And  that  he  has  aeqnitted 
Umadr  nob^ln  tbia  great  work  whfeb  he  now  offora  to  tbe  pnblle,  we  baye  tbe  testimony  of  serersl  of  oar  most  dis- 

*^S?wi^Sm'^S!lBbed abcmtS?«^  «5  dtgmiUliutn^ 

'^octe'bowaTcr.  to  plaee^  TB!md»le  a  work  (wbloh,  In  the  laogoage  of  a  gentleman  of  high  enltore  and  estenalTe 
irriirtianiL  who  baa  read  all  tbe  proof-ebeete,  ** cont€nnt  mor«  am4  bmur  M/brmotMn  tkan  anp  aim  ^oot* on  tkOM 
nS^^O  within  tbe  reada  of  sll,  we  shall  teas  an  edltloB  on  smaller  paper  and  leU  far  Two  Dollabs,  depending  on 

Slr.tSt'"afaw52S!SA«*AJ£fiM^^^  Wewanttbe-whohaTebi£e«eria««l«sriUng  books  of 

Si»  hteb  «d«r.    We  will  giro  each  a  tenltorT  enffiolentiy  large  to  employ  them  oonitaatly  far  one  year. 

Att«»!leatloosghoaldbeaddreaeedtotbePabHAerfc 

La  ofdcitBg  iU]«le  eopies  by  mall,  pleaM  state  wbieb  edition  Is  wanted. 

JOHer  p.  JJflWJBTT  A  00.«  20  WMhhiffton  Street,  Boston. 

GREAT     NATIONAL     WORK- 


AUDUBON'S  CELEBRATED  WORK, 

"BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA." 

To  be  pablifshed  in  nomberg,  by  sabscriplion  only,  at  one  lialf  the  original  prioe* 

Thk  edithm,  in  softness,  finish,  and  correctness  of  oolorl*ig,  win  bn  superior  to  tbo  first,  and  erery  ptaSe  will 
b^  colored  from  tbe  original  drawings,  still  tai  the  possession  of  the  faml^. 
It  win  oootain  all  the  plates  and  text  of  the  original  Work,  embrsctug  more  tban  Ost  Tkomin)  V 


^  all  of  tbe  sins  of  natare,  represented  hi  action  amid  the  scenes,  or  on  the  plants  moet  oommon  to  their 
habits,  and  will  be  iasaed  In  forty -flro  nxmibers— forty-four  of  plates,  and  one  of  lcztp-«ach  number  of  plates 
enolaiBiag  ten.  printed  on  seren  sheets  of  double  elephant  paper,  of  the  best  quality  for  the  purpose.  ST  by  40 
ncbee,  and  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers  monthly,  free  of  expense,  at  Ton  Hollars  per  number ;  ttw  last  num- 
ber, wwBielabig  the  seren  Tolumes  of  text,  to  be  delirered  with  tbe  nfteenth  number. 

AS  the  Work  will  be  imblished  for  suDscribers  alone,  fbw  or  none  being  printod  beyond  tbe  nmiber  snb- 
•erfbed  for,  it  to  not  ponibto  that  Its  peouniarr  value  can  ever  be  mooh  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proba 
bitattoa  are  that  It  wiU  rather  be  increased.  Nor  will  there  ever  be  a  time  when  it  can  be  poblisbed  at  a  less 
^tice  ibaa  the  present ;  for,  In  estimating  (he  cost,  the  mere  expense  of  manufbcturing  baa  been  taken  into  con- 
sHiarayoB,  without  ref^reooo  to  the  orfgliial  cost  of  the  oopper-ptotes,  wbioh  was  nearly  one  hnndred  Ihoosand 
«lollars J  and  a  very  small  profit  has  beon  charged  on  tbe  eqwase  thus  estimated. 

A  fhDltol  of  subscribers  will  be  pnbllriied  with  Uae  Work. 

Tb»  Bvmbert  will  not  be  sold  separately,  except  the  first,  which  wlU  be  ssot,  | 
to  any  part  of  tbe  country,  ftree  of  expense,  on  receipt  of  Kleven  Dollars.  

Orders  or  commanlcaUcos  may  be  sent  ellher  to  loe  subscriber,  or  to  ROI  LOCKWOOD  It  SON,  BookssOers, 
4U  BftMdway,  New  Tork. 

J.  W.  Andoboii. 

BOSL0CK.W0ODft80Nalfloofierk>theTnMleeQdttie  PtibUc  the  following  ediaongof 
'*  Andnbon'f  Birds  and  Quednipeds  of  North  AmericA :" 
■nUHl  OF  WORTH  AMKRlCA^—Librarr  edition.  T  Toto.,  royal  tre.,  wiUi  MO  finely  oolorsd  pistes. 

PfeaoM— TaU  boond.  in  Antique,  or  gilt  momoco,  $120  ;  half -calf,  marbled,  $110. 
OUABRVPKIM  OF  HORTH  AMBRICA^-Bf  J.  J.  Audnbon  and  Bee.  John  BeebnMm.    Ortokial 
siWoB  3  TOto.,  hnperlal  toUo,  bound  in  balf-russto.    One  Hundred  and  FUty  Superbly  Oolored  Plalea.    With 
JeaerfptiTeLstter.pfess,  in  fifoto.,  royal  tfo.    Prtoe$fi0$. 

WORK— fiibrary  edIUon.  S  roto.,  royal  $to.,  wHh  One  Hundred  sad  rUljrfilPS  nnsly 
I.    PBOM-VnUboand.  to  anUane.  or  ciKmerooee,  $40- marbled.  $8T 


HUMPHREY'S 

SPECIFIC   HOMCEOPATHIC   REMEDIES. 


THE   GREAT   FEATURE 

or  this  aerict  of  Domcttle  Benedict  Ui,  thai  Meb  ptftteulu*  medidne  1b  b  Spbcvio  for  the  pBitiealar  dlBeaBB  or  oIbw 
of  dlBeBSBB  wboBB  hbbbb  It  bd«B»,  sod  msf  be  railed  opon  for  the  eve  uf  thet  pBrticuler  eflbetloiL  HeDoe,  perBona  »af- 
r«-rinK  from  aebnmlo  dtaeBBe  of  long  Btandiag  Bilmeiit«  In  bayinc  a  9*m  of  HuMPUBrr^s  Spboipiob,  obtain  the  partlealar 
one  desired  for  their  obbb,  end  tboB  tbeniBelTeB  make  Bcore,  wBlch  otherwise  woald  eoat  them  mBoy  dollars,  and  no 
amall  amount  of  time  and  medloal  attendanoe,  it,  Indeed,  It  w«  aid  be  obUlned  at  alU 

ThiiB,  maltttadea  enffer  from  Dtspbpbia,  Biuoub  Comditioii,  CoetiTBii ebb.  Bad  Tabtb,  Coatsd  Tokodi,  and  Db- 
BiUTT,  wblob  IB  perfectly  controlled  and  eared  by  the  DYSPEPSIA  8PECIFI0.  There  la  acarcely  a  tibaae  or  fonn 
of  thlB  diseaBe.  which  la  not  prompily  controlled  and  ultimately  cured  by  the  nae  of  thia  Speclflo.  1  nt*UBaii<u.vho 
have  BuAfred  for  yean  with  thta  ^  BlliouB  CoodtUon/*  having  purohaaed  a  caae  of  thafle  Speetfloa,  have  obtained  a  per- 
fect euro  and  Immunity  from  their  old  cimiplalnt 

COUGHS,  GOLDS,  and  BOHB  THS0AT8,  whleh  ao  freaomtly  lead  to  B&ONCHITIS  and  OON8UMPTION,  are 
all,  in  their  early  atagea,  promptly  cured  by  the  COUOU  PILLS.  Many  caaea  uf  long-aiandlng  Bronchltla,  and  Irri- 
tating Congh,  bare  been  perfectly  cored  by  thia  Sp«.clfl&  But  mora;  many  peraona  hare  a  pecallar  liability  to  culda, 
and  Uke  them  from  the  leaat  expoenre,  Thte  will  be  entirely  relieved  by  the  u  e  of  the  COUGU  PILLS,  aa  aourea 
can  teatiff  fimn  ezperience. 

So  OATARBIl  la  one  of  oor  moat  common  and  moat  tronbtoaome  dlseaaea  agalnat  wbloh  the  Old  School  Hedldnea 
anil  even  UomoMtpathlc  preacrlptlona  are  of  very  little  use.  Yet  hundreds  of  peraona  have  been  cured  of  not  only  recent 
iind  freab,  but  evtn  long-etanding  and  ubaiinate  eaeea  of  CATABBU,  by  the  uae of  thia SpectAc. 

One  aged  Uuly  in  Syraenae  waa  thua  perfectly  cured  of  a  Catarrh  which  had  annoyed  her  all  her  life.  And  a  young 
lady  at  one  of  our  first-daaa  boardlng-achoola,  who  waa  ao  afflicted  with  thia  dlaeaae  aa  to  require  more  than  forty  hand- 
kerchieft  a  week,  waa  entirely  cured  lo  aalngle  week  by  •  hla  SpedOc. 

PILES,  bleeding  and  blind,  la  one  of  thoae  common  and  ubatinate  forma  of  dlaeaae  which  are  ao  difficult  to  cura  by 
the  ordinary  methoda,  but  which  find  an  entire  and  fiindamental  cure  In  the  Catarrh  Speeilla  True,  tin: e  la  required; 
but  the  Specific  la  pleaaant  to  take,  requlrea  neither  diet  nor  reatndnt,  and  being  followed  up,  a  perfect  cure  la  the  ro* 
ault  Hundreda  «r  persona.  In  parohBatng  a  eaae  of  Spedflea,  hare  obtained  a  cure  for  tbla  miiat  irylnc  and  obstinate 
form  of  dlaeaae,  which  hua  been  worth  to  them  irn  Umea  the  cost  of  the  entire  aet.  Caaea  of  over  twenty  years'  ataod- 
Inc  have  been  cured  with  thia  dmple  SpeeUlo,  and  wr  believe  dl  may  be  cured  by  p«raeverance. 

The  caae  oonialnathe  beat  FEYER  and  AGUE  SPECIFIC  known.  A  remedy  without  any  deleteiloua  qt  polaon- 
oua  Bubatance,  which  not  only  enrea  the  Mue,  and  old  mismanaged  agnea.  but  mi^  be  rdled  upon  aa  a  provemtve  when 
persona  are  realdlog  In  a  fever-and-agne  outrlct.  It  prevei.ta  and  protects  upon  the  Bame  prlndple  that  vaccination 
preventa  amall-pox,  or  belladonna  pre venta  aearlet  fovrr—  by  prr dceupylng  the  a>  stem  with  the  true  Spedfle.  Ilundrsda 
have  been  thus  pruteeted  and  cnrad. 

The  Opbtbauua  Spboipio  baa  proved  a  moat  Invaluable  remedy  for  Soaa  Evia  and  £TBLU>a,and  for  W bax  and 
RLuaaBD  Sioirr.  One  lady  In  Indiana,  who  haa  been  a  aolTerer  fh>m  aore  eyea  for  many  yeara,  and  for  two  yean  was 
entirely  blind,  waa  perfectly  cured  by  the  Opthdmla  Specific  done. 

HaaDaciuB— To  which  ao  many  are  aal^*^  And  a  curative  In  the  eaae.  Thera  la  a  Bpedfic  whleh  rollevea  at  the 
Ume  of  I  he  attack,  and  dso  one  which  eoireota  the  condition  of  theayfltem,  opon  whleh  It  dependa,  and  ao  defitroya  the 
pre*  iapodtlon  to  a  return. 

Thua  every  dngle  Remed/  la  a  apedfic,  and  may  bo  railed,  upon  aa  a  cnra  for  the  particular  dtoeaae  for  which  It  la  de- 
sUned ;  and  the  wbMe  9»xxk  B  cm  of  RepledM  perfe^y  In^nabla  to  the  fondly  or  traveller,  or  othcn  who  dedre 
tu  be  rellevt  d  from  >  he  carea  of  doctors  and  drugs. 

IiIST    OF     BFBOIFIO    BBMBDIKB: 

No.   l.  FM4r  Pills.— FcfT  Fever,  Congeatlon,  and  Inflammation  of  dl  klnda 

No.  3.  Worm  PVljL-l^oT  Worm  Ferer,  Worm  Collo,  and  Wetting  the  Bed. 

No.   8.  SMbft  iw— For  CoHc,  Crying, Teethloa,  and  Wakefolnea^  and NervonaneaB of  Advlte. 

Xo.  4  PiarrfMa  PiU9.—Wor  PSarrboBa,  Obdera  Infontum,  and  Summer  OoaspUdnt. 

Nii.   5.  ThjtMvUry  PtlU.— Tor  Colic,  Griping,  D»  sentery,  or  Bloody  Flux. 

Na   6.  (JAoforaPi^.— For  Cholera,  ChderaMorbua,Vomiang, 

No.   T.  OoHffh  Pau.—  For  Coarba,  Coldi>,  Hoaneneas,  Influenza,  and  Sore  Throat 

Na   8.  TbotkacKe  PUU—Vot  Toothnebe,  Faee-ache,  and  Neurdgla. 

No.   9.  J7ea<toeA«P<tfiir-ForBeadache,  Yextlgo,  Heat  and  Fnllneaa  of  the  Head. 

No.  10.  Dytpfiptia  Pilb.— For  Weak  and  Deranged  Stomacba,  Constipation,  and  Liver  OomplalBt. 

No.  11.  JIbr  FemaU  /rre^MtoHKea-^caoty.  Palnfol,  or  Suppreeaed  Perloda. 

No.  12.  PemaU  P€U.—Vot  I^eucorrbon,  Profoae  Menaea,  and  Bearing  Down. 

No.  18.  Ortmp  PiUt,—ToT  Croup,  Hoarse  Cough,  Bad  Breathing. 

No.  14.  SaU-Sheum  PilU.—Far  £ry»  Ipelaa,  Eruptiona,  Plmplea  en  the  Faoa 

No.  IS.  Sh€wnaUc  PUU—Wor  Pain,  Lameneaa,  or  Soreneaa  in  the  Cheat,  Back,  LolnB»  or  Llmba 

PRICES. 

Fna  aet,  M  large  vlals,  In  moioceo  eaae  and  beiA,. 96  00 

FuU  aet,  to  large  vlda.  In  pWn  eaae  and  book, 4  00 

Caae  of  10  nnmberad  boiea  and  book, 2  00 

Oaaeof  anyOnnmheredbozeaandbook, 1  00 

StnfEle  numbered  boxaa,  with  dbMUons, S6 

Single  lettered  bozea,  with  dlrectlona, M 

Ltige  plantatlon  or  phyakdan'a  eaae,  1  and  8  oi.  vlala, 16  00 

OVB   BEKEDIES   BT   MAIL. 

Look  over  the  llat,  make  up  a  caae  of  what  kind  you  chooae,  and  Indoae  the  amount  In  a  current  note  or  atampa,  by 
by  mall,  to  «nr  Mnm,  at  No.  Mt  Broadaray,  New-Tork,  and  the  medldne  will  be  duly  returned  by  mail  or  esprea^ 
free  of  charge. 

AaSXTS   WAVTSB. 

We  dealre  an  active,  eflident  agent,  for  the  ade  of  our  remediea,  In  every  town  or  community  in  the  United  Stataa. 

Address  Db.  F.  HUMPHEEYS  &  CO. 

Ko.  662  Broadway,  New- York.  , 
BOIiD     B7     Alili     DBlTOaiBTB. 


CHILD'S  CARRIACE, 

OR 

PERAMBULATOR. 

GOVI.B'8  PATBZfT. 

Thifl  OarriBge  is  superior  to  erery  thlDg  ef 
the  kind  now  In  ose^  both  for  safety,  ease,  com- 
fort, and  elegance.  There  is  no  doubt  bot  that 
they  will  supMrtede  all  other  kinds,  as  thty 
hare  done  in  lurope,  where  none  who  bare 
children  would  be  without  them.  The  great 
advantages  are,  that  you  have  always  the 
children  before  you.  They  aie  so  easily  man- 
aged that  they  can  be  safely  trustad  to  the 
care  of  a  child.  In  crossing  streets  where 
there  are  high  curb-stones,  or  wide  or  deep 
gutters,  they  pass  over  with  equal  ease  and 
safety.  They  are  so  built  that  they  can  not 
possibly  turn  over — can  be  used  in  the  nursery 
as  well  as  In  the  streets  or  parkin  Xbey  ave 
recommended  by  all  physicians  as  being  eon- 
ducire  to  children's  health  and  comfort 
Ladles  giring  their  children  an  airlog  In  this 
Carriage,  will  find  it  an  elegant  and  pleasing 
recreation,  as  they  do  in  London  and  Faris. 

Messrs.  J.  &  C.  SERBIAN, 

601  broahwat,  Mwr-YMiaK. 

Prapriehri  Jbr  the  United  SUUet. 
Alto,  Two  and  FiMir- Wheeled  Carriage. 


Alto,  Impoiieni  and  Beaton  in  all  Idnda  of 

HOU3EFURNISHINQ      HARDWArtt^ 

tibia  CvMmrr»  BltTair-Fla4ad  Waea.  Tin.  Wood,  and  WUlow  "Waro.  Wlra  Work*  I' 
and  Wooden  Fumitnreb  Slo. 


E8TABL.I8HED      1776. 


A.  BININGEK  &  CO., 


IMPOBTXB8  or  Fnrx 


Brandies,  Wines,  Liqnors,  Segars, 

TEAS,  AND  aROOBRIES, 

ISTos.  92  &  94  JLIBERTY  ST., 

NSW-TOBK. 

ABRAHAM  ^   CLARK,  ABRAHAM   BDnNGKR, 

The  only  and  Sole  Suoetuon  of  Abrabak  BnaNGBB,  Sr.,  who  oooimeiiood  this  burineaB  in  1776* 
and  which  has  been  handed  aucoessiTe]/  to  son  and  grandaona,  down  to  the  preaeot  daj. 


Hosiery, 

TTndergannents,  and 

Men's  Furnishing  Goods. 

A.    E  A  NK  ][lf~&    CO 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

UNION    ADAMS, 

No.     637     BROADWAY, 

Four  doort  behw  Blneker  tireet;   and  ai  the  Old  Siand^ 

No.  96  BOWERT, 

Invite  attention  to  the  laigest  and  meet  complete  stock  of  these  goods  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
Dealing  in.tbeae  goods  EXCLUSIYELT, 

IMPORTINO  DIBBCTLY, 

and  MANtJFAOTURING  KXTENSIVKLY, 

we  are  aUe  to  sell  the  best  soods  at  prices 

oommodj  paid  for  tnforior  qoaUtiea. 
Goods  shown  fteely.    The  lowest  price  asked,  and  money  cheeriblly  refunded. 

CALL,  EXAMINE,  AND  COMPARE. 


1I8TABI.I8H1ID   IH    THX   TBJ.B   1828. 


Engraving  and  Print^ig  half  price. 

Wedding;  At  Home,  Yisiting  OardSi  etc. ;  Bridal  Bnrriopes,  Fancy  Stationeiy,  etc. ;  BuslneaB  Oaids, 
Baiheia%  BOls  of  Bxcbaage^  Notes,  UbflSi  Checks,  etc.,  at 

KELLY'S,  87  FULTON  ST.,  NEW-YORK 

laprassiona  AvnklMd  to  poblishen  and  others,  flxmi  one  hondnd  eagnvid  8ImI  Platoaof 
and  Foreign  Soeneiy,  Portnits  of  Bsiinent  Hen,  etc. 


A  SUPERB  GIFT-BOOK. 


€\t  Stratto  ^alkg; 

OR,    TBCIC 

SHAKSPEAKE  SISTERHOOD. 

00MPRISIX6 

FOBTT-nVE  IDEAL  POBTRArrS, 

DB SCRIBED     BT 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  FINE  ENGRAVINGS  ON  STEEL, 
FROM  DESIGNS  BY  EMINTENT  HANDS. 


•NB  YOI.17ME,  mPBBIAI.  Sto,  IIV  ANTKIIJi:  KOBOCCO,  GULT,  flS. 

Tlie  plan  of  thLs  beautiful  work  is  as  original  as  it  is  attractive.  In  no  re- 
spect is  it  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  "  Shaksi>eare  Galleries,"  and  "  Heroines  of 
Shikspeare,''  so  well  known  to  the  trade ;  but  with  striking  novelty  and  taste 
combines  the  story-telttng  quality  of  Charles  Lamb  with  the  graceful  criticism  of 
Mn.  Jameson.  The  editress  has  judiciously  kept  her  title  in  view :  and  from 
page  to  page,  as  from  picture  to  picture,  she  conducts  the  reader-visitor  through 
her  Gallery,  delightfully  describing  with  stoiy  and  quotation,  and  continually  sur- 
prising with  the  uutechnical  opinions  of  a  fresh  and  shrewd  mind.  The  work  is 
'Jl  counterpart  and  fitting  companion  to  the  ^^  World-Noted  Women  "  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Gowdeu  Clarke,  and  the  "Republican  Court  "  of  Mr.  Griswold. 

Among  the  illustrations  are  ideal  portraits,  faithMly  studied,  and  realizing 
to  the  eye  the  poetic  character  already  presented  to  the  mind,  of  Jullbt,  Rosa- 
lind, BsATRicE,  Viola,  Dbsdekona,  Pbrdita,  Ophelia,  Pobma,  Mibanda, 
koGSN,  CoKDsuA,  Cleopatra,  Joax  OF  Abc,  Hsbmionb,  Hbbo,  Lady  Mac- 
nm,  and  so  on.  The  whole  are  engraved  on  steel  by  Mors,  Inous, 
Cook,  Robinson,  Edwards,  Abmytage,  Eyles,  Putbim,  Stodabt,  and  Rad- 
aTFFK,  from  designs  by  Lbslix,  Hayteb,  Mkadows,  Bostogk,  Jbnxiks,  Cor- 
BouLD,  Hbrbsbt,  CflALON,  Parbis,  and  other  eminent  hands. 

0,  aPPWTOU  &  COMPWIV, 

NEW-YORK. 


BKAI)  WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  THEH. 


WaiT  is  Mttd  of  the  COSMOPOLITAN  ART  AiBSOQI  ATION,  and  of  the  ezquiaito  works  of  art 
and  litMratore  oflbred  to  itt  Babsoriben. 


WHAT    THE   GOVERNORS    SAY. 


I  bid  the  AModatton  God  niMd  \—Oae,  Wim,  Va. 
Commended  by  eyeiy  Judlcloas  mind.  —  O09,  Btmett^ 

JU. 
An  henor  to  be  MMciated  ▼1th  It— tfoo.  Fletcher,   VL 
Hearty  aoceptance  of  Ite  honon.>-&oo.  Eopptn,  B,  I, 
Airaree  of  hb  sineere  Interest— (Too.  Idgnat^  Md. 
WtabeiUeTeryeaoceei.— ^00.  WUkU^La. 
Orent  good  U  to  result  from  It— 0oe.  wriglUy  Ind, 


Widiei  It  the  moit  complele  mcceM.  —  0oo.  Jtreieall, 

K.J, 
IMS  bonond  with  membenUp.— ^oo.  Olarh,  JIT.  F. 
Grattted  with  hto  membenhip.— tfdo.  Miner,  Oi. 
Aeenree  of  his  high  regnrd.— (Too.  PoBoet^  Ptk 
Wlebee  it  erery  anoeeae.— (Too.  AtUUm,  &  O. 
Hopes  it  moj  be  crowned  with  socceas.— &00.  Oente^^, 


WHAT    THE    PRESS   SAYS. 


Its  results  »e  a  national  benefit— JBott.  Amerieam, 
Its  objects  are,  in  erery  way,  laodaUe. — TVoff  Whig. 
Desenredly  ranlcs  high.— tSyroouM  SeiUinel. 
Has  earned  an  enriable  name^— JMeAmoMd  Demo, 
Its  success  eTldenoofl  its  merits.— Aottlmoro  JSmA. 
Is  aU  it  professes  to  be.— ift  remon  (fif.)  Whig. 
Its  purpose  is  a  noble  one.— J7|^<Nifilc  MeaeenQer. 
founded  upon  a  sound  batiis.— a/bwrnaJ  of  Oomenerce. 
We  r^ioe  at  its  founding.— ^.  T.JSvetUn 
Richly  merits  patronage.— ie«>;nid.,  Iowa  i 
Better  position  than  erer.— Jed(p«fr.,  JTmnmO^JUw 
Supported  by  the  cuItiTated  elasses.— Jfoslon  j 
Deserree  support— ^mos,  Warrenttm,  K.  0. 
nan  U  fair  and  honorable.— Oa^brd  (Jr.  C) 


Has  unparalleled  success.- /Va<n  healer^  Oamttm. 
Bspeeially  oommendable.— 2>smo.,  MUwautee. 
Progress  has  been  up  and  onward.— i^Mot,  ShdbyvOie, 
RIeh  returns  for  alight  InTestmont- /o«ea  OUy  Mepor. 
Knconrages  Amerlean  art.    SeiUeam  DemooraL 
Succeaa  is  gratuying  to  all.— Ovrtfin^tofft  fftraid. 
In  a  Houriahing  oondltion^— JbaCoa  Armu. 
Popular  Asaociatlon.— 2>«moorol,  Xonaois  0, 
Advise  all  to  aid  it— ITiliioie,  MiOdUUnm,  <X 
Permanent  beyond  a  doubt— ^oafiMWis  Sepvib. 
Has  rendered  entire  satlsflsction.- ^oMoiMJ  Demoorat 

Best  yet  organised.    Fine  results.- .AM(of»  /Vat 
1000, 1000,  MOO,  8500  similar  expreaaiona  from  It. 


"TEK  YlLLAOiK  BIACOMITH/ 


No  finer  picture  has  been  offered.— Auton  TWrned^pt 


One  of  the  most  costly  erer  offsred.- fVov  WUq. 
Vqpal  to  any  thing  jet  produced  here.—J«IMfiior«  Am. 
Is  a  eplendld  picture.— JJoatow  iVrt. 


Celabratad.— XynA  (JTosa.)  NeiM, 

8uperb.-JI2m<r0(^.  F.)  (Toosffai 

A  yery  fine  plcturc-^Bomo  (tfo.)  Ceuritir, 

Is  a  masterpiece.— J?ea<(liHr  rA».)  Jowmal. 

Most  elegant— Ai/Minore  Cmpper. 

AU  shouUI  hare  it— JfoiUsofiriRtk)  Patrioi, 

Magnificent- i^Mut  da  hoA  OommomDeaUk. 

Large  and  superb.— Slate  Journal,  Madieon, 

Admirable.— AilMmors  Baoehange^ 


Most  perfect— iVeiM,  Dariet^^ie. 
Splendid  work  of  art— Sltar,  Parte,  C.  W. 
Indeed  excellent— ite^teter,  Danotite^  Va. 
Large  and  beautlftal.- iSsnMne^,  Baeton,  Pa. 
Skmftilly  executed.— Z^oOy  Apn  PeUrebwg,  Va. 
Biciting  unlyeraal  admiration.— 7VcmwoH|^,  Boeton. 


Worthyjiarlor  ornament— /^0i»ta^raf>4, 


-, DaUy  PoUadivm,  HartfirA,  Oi. 

Moat  coatly.— CVno<iMiaM  DaO^  CommerHaL 
Kngrared  in  auperb  style.— iSomo  paper. 
A  Terr  desirable  ornament— .^ttofiCTU.)  Tdegraph. 
Magnificent  $10  plate.— i'atcpato  ^«e  Preee. 
Orer  1000  other  noticea  of  a  aimilar  character. 


AST  JOmLNAL  dVABTERLT. 


Beat  pobUeatton  extant— Jtetea  PoeL 

Of  a  high  character.— Jfestea  AUae. 

Deaervea  a  large  patronage.— B»p<tel  JIaooreter. 

None  more  merltorions.— ^tton  TOegrapk. 

Is  a  aplendid  thing.- iSome  Courier,  Ga. 

None  better  in  this  country.-  Barper^t  Magaelne. 

ParttcuUrly  caU  attention  to  it- doctey**  XadtTe  J 

Worth  an  the  aubaeriptlon.— ifeOMmortf  CUpper. 

Is  a opiendid  aflUr.-inaoa  OfMsMi. 

Most  reoherohe  and  beautiftaL— ^T.  O.  BeUa, 

Maintains  a  high  oharaotur.— JVoy  Budget, 


Splendid  periodlcaL— JraraiWai.^o«maiL 
Truly  a  Journal  of  art— Deposit  DemoetxU. 
One  of  the  finest-  WUUameport  Preee. 
Begant  and  popular.— Zondon  yaUondi  Vemocrai. 
Bichly  worth  three  doUars.— /VottaoOte  ^lateeman. 
One  of  the  finest  we  hare  ever  seen.- JIT.  T.  Day  Book. 
True  in  merit  and  worth.— ^SMftvoilte  JITetos . 
Bichly  freigbted.-^Mo»£rao«A  Pattad4im^ 
Contents  unsurpassable.— ^010- IRruteer  {Md.)  //er. 
Truly  valuable  and  agreeatdei- Jlostefi  Mapreee. 
And  oyer  1800  aotlces  of  similar  flattering  purport. 


This  magnlflcect  Eiigraying  and  (Ub  valuable  Art  Journal  are  holh  fomiabed  for  (Aree  dulQars^ 
to  overy  Bub8(»iber  to  the  Po8mop(>Utan  Art  Awxuation  lor  thia  (the  fifth)  year.  Oyw  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  PainUogB,  BronzeB)  eta,  are  to  be  awarded  among  Babaoribera  as  Premiama,  at  the 
dobi  ^'  of  the  books  for  the  year,  on  the  erenlag  of  January  lat,  1869.  Send  in  yoor  sabocripUoua 
at  an  0  rly  day  as  poaaibla    Address 

0.  L  DERBY,  Aotoary  0.  A.  A., 

648  Broadway,  New-York. 


HOME  JOURNAL  FOR  1859. 


New  Series — New  Attractions — New    Writers. 


MORRIS  AND  WILLIS,  Editors. 


ANEW  SERIES  of  this  widely-oircalated  FAIOLT  NEWSPAPER  will  be  oommonoed  oa 

&ejinii  day  of  January  next — sprinted  on  fine  paper  and  clear  type.  

With  the  January  number,  wfll  begin  the  pol^ication  of  A  SERIES  OF  BEAUTIFUL 

ORIGIITAL   WOBKS   OF    FACT   AKD    FICTION, 

written  ezpnsdy  fin*  the  Home  Joomal,  by  the  beet  Authors  of  America. 

Cie  first  of  these  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gifted  writer,  and  is  a  tale  of  love  and  lucre,  entitled 

TWO   WAYS   TO   WEDLOCK 

By  a  Lady  Contributor. 

Hie  nene  is  laid  in  this  cily,  during  the  memorable  winter  of  the  great  fire.  The  incidents  are 
Baton]  aod  fimuKar,  and  the  characters  skillfiilly  drawn  and  grouped ;  Ske  plot  is  clearly  defined,  and 
veO-oaoiged;  the  sfyle  easy,  gracefiil,  and  flowing;  and  the  dentmement  conveys  a  most  useful 
JeaoD.   M  is  a  work  Of  siertmg  merit 

Hub  story  will  be  followed  by  a  "  Tale  of  the  South,"  and  one  of  startling  interest,  by  an  emi- 
Mot  Sonthflm  author,  called 


This  production  is  entirely  American  in  construction,  plot,  incident,  dialogue,  scene,  tone,  con- 
cioiioiL  It  ooold  not  have  been  true  of  any  other  coontiy,  and  possesses  attractions  of  a  peculiar 
oatora  &r  those  "to  the  manor  bom.*'    It  is  a  «peciaAy— a  howne  bouche  of  remarkable  value. 

The  third  of  this  attractive  series  of  Amerioan  stories,  is 

The  Young  Wife's  Diary. 

By  a  Daughter  of  the  West. 

U  contains  the  whole  history  of  woman's  trials,  and  will  be  read  with  the  deepest  feeling  by  all 
dHHB  of  the  community. 

Utese  charming  stories  will  be  succeeded  by  others  of  a  sindlar  description,  several  of  which  are 
alresdy  in  preparation. 

All  the  f^mer  peculiar  features  of  the  paper,  which  have  given  it  a  world-wide  reputation,  will 
be  coutinu£d,  while  tiiie  ^veral  new  ones  will  give  an  infinite  variety  to  its  ever  diversified  pages. 
Affio^  tbem  are  a  number  of  fresh,  spipy,  amusing,  ORIGINAL  COMIC  STORIES,  which  smack 
lod  rdtifih  of  the  wit,  humor,  raciness,  brilliancy,  and  sparkle  of  the  times. 

As  heretofore,  no  Ubor  nor  expense  will  be  spared  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  Home 
Jounul,  which  is  every  where,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  refined  and 
ciegaDt  rspertoiy  of  Literature  and  the  Arts  on  this  side  of  the  sea^  and  the  beat  aM  cheapest  fiunily 
*€iespaper  in  the  world. 

As  no  more  copies  of  the  vsw  series  will  be  printed  than  are  ordered,  tfiose  who  desire  to  begin 
vith  the  commencement  of  the  volume  will  be  able  to  do  so  by  forwardmg  their  subscriptions 
vitboot  delay. 

TiBifB:  For  one  copy,  $2 ;  fat  three  copies,  $6— or  one  copy  ibr  three  years,  $5 ;  for  a  dub  of 
«Ten  copies^  $10 ;  for  a  club  of  fifteen  copies,  $20 ;  and  at  that  rate  Ibr  a  larger  dub— always  in 
adnooei  AddresB^ 

MORRIS  &  WILLIS, 

JBHtora  and  FropriskirSy  107  FSdton  Street^  Kew-Tork 


BEAD  THE  PROPOSAL  AT  THB  FOOT  OP  THI6, 

THE  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD  —  NATIONAL,  CONSERVATIVB,  RELI- 
GIOUS, BELONGING  TO  NO  PARTY  IN  POLITICS  AND  TO  NO  SECT  IN  RELIGION. 
EDITED  BY  A  CORPS  OP  CLERGYMEN  AND  LAYMEN  OP  LARGE  EXPERIENCE, 
HAVING  THE  MOST  EMINENT  WRITERS  OP  THE  DAY  AMONG  ITS  REGULAR 
CONTRIBUTORS,  AND  A  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  UNRIVALED.  IT  IS  THE 
MOST  COMPLETE  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE :  PUBLISHED  ON 
A  LARGE  DOUBLE  SHEET,  80  THAT  IT  MAY  BE  SEPARATED,  MAKING  TWO 
DISTINCT  PAPERS,  EACH  PERFECT  IN  ITSELF.  NO  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  18 
MADE  UPON  THIS  PLAN. 

The  SaouLAR  sheet  cootains  a  full  r^wrt  of  all  the  News  of  the  Dnj;  a  vast  amount  of  mifloel- 
laneous  reading ;  poetry  and  proee ;  an  Aobioultural  page,  conducted  by  a  practical  and  educated 
agriculturist ;  a  Coim  bbcial  page,  edited  by  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  aoquaintanoe  with 
the  financial  world— giving  the  latest  reports  of  the  Mdnnr,  Pboduce,  and  Cattls  Markxtb,  Bakx 
Stocks,  etc. ;  a  Miscsllanbous  department,  embracing  scientiflc,  literary,  and  artistic  matter,  with 
tales,  anecdotes,  biography,  travels,  questions  and  answers,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
fiunily  and  social  circle. 

The  Rkuoious  paper  is  filled  with  the  choicest  original  and  selected  matter  in  eveiy  department 
of  Christian  Literature ;  making  a  delightful  Sabbath  companion,  and  ftimishing  a  volume  of 
interesting  and  instructive  reading  every  week.  The  best  and  most  accomplished  Cleigymen,  Presi- 
dents and  Professors  in  our  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  constantly  contribute  to  its  pages.  One  of  its 
chief  features  of  attraction  is  a  Summary  of  Intelligence  from 

AU.    RELIGIOUS    DENOMINATIONS; 

a  feature  peculiar  to  the  Obsbrvbr,  and  highly  valued  by  Christians  wiio  wish  to  kuuw  what  is 
doing  in  other  communions  than  their  own. 

The  grand  object  of  the  Nbw-Yobk  Obsb&yeb  is  to  promote  *'  peace  on  earth  and  good-wiil 
among  men."  For  this  end  it  seeks  to  advance  all  those  principles  which  make  the  Union  of  th  e 
States  more  firm  and  permanent ;  it  cultivates  harmony  and  good  feeling  among  all  dknoviha- 
TXONS  of  Christians :  and  is  a  fearless  defender  of  the  rights  of  all  men,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Word  of  God. 

In  its  Editorial  discussion,  its  foreign  and  domestic  correspondence,  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  its 
original  contributions,  and  the  attractions  of  its  several  departments  in  science,  literature,  art,  agri- 
culture, and  commerce,  the  New- York  Observer  is  determined  not  to  be  surpaosed  by  any  news- 
paper in  any  country. 

Resisting  radicalism  in  Church  and  State,  promoting  revivals  of  pure  religion  and  every  whole- 
some moral  reform,  (on  scriptural  and  rational  principles,  discarding  and  opposing  all  schisms, 
humbugs,  fanaticism,  and  every  scheme  of  infidelity,  socialism,  and  vice,  the  New- York  Obsbrvbk 
designs  to  be  a  safeguard  of  virtue,  law,  and  order,  a  champion  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the 
earth. 

It  is  the  GHEAPEBT  newspaper  of  its  class  that  is  published.  Both  the  secular  and  rBUgk>us 
papers  are  sent  for  two  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  in  advance.  Two  &milies  united  in  taking  it,  as 
many  do,  will  each  get  a  complete  newspaper  for  $1,25 !  1 1 

PROPOSALS    FOR    SOLICITING    SUBSCRIBERS. 

To  any  one  who  will  obtain  new  subscribers  for  us,  we  will  pay  the  following  liberal  commis- 
sions :  For  five  new  subscribers  paying  in  advance^  fifty  cents  each ;  for  more  than  five  and  less  than 
ten,  seventy-five  cents  each ;  tor  ten  or  more,  one  dollar  each.  We  will  send  a  copy  of  our  Bible 
Atias,  with  colored  maps,  on  paper  of  large  size  and  best  quality,  to  each  new  subscriber,  on  the 
receipt  of  his  name  and  payment  for  one  year. 

If  you  can  not  give  personal  attention  to  this  work,  will  you  show  this  adveitisemeBt  to  some 
cleigjrman  or  layman  who  will  take  an  interest  m  it,  to  whom  we  will  give  the  oommiflskms  men- 
tioned above  ? 

We  will  send  specunen  numbers  without  charge. 

Your  early  attention  is  solicited  to  this  subject,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  flx>m  you  imme- 
diately, as  we  desire  to  offer  the  paper  at  once  to  every  fiunily  in  the  United  States. 

SIDNEY   E.    MORSE    &    CO.. 

Editobs  and  Proprietors, 
188  If aasau  Street,  New-York. 
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HOTHBS    ANIX    DAUOHTSB. 

ScENS,  a  drawing-room  gayly  bedecked  for  a  ball ; 
Persons  present,  a  lady  majestic  and  tall, 
"With  her  daughter,  a  lovely  *  creation  of  art,' 
And  perfect,  excepting  that  trifle  —  a  heart ! 

Resplendent  they  sit,  with  a  grand,  high-bom  air — 
The  lady  so  stately,  the  daughter  so  fair — 
Their  diamonds  out-shining  the  dew  on  the  flower. 
Or  the  glittering  drops  of  a  frest  April  shower. 

Not  a  single  defect  in  their  toilet  was  seen, 
Not  a  grace  was  there  wanting  in  carriage  or  mien. 
And  Fashion  pronounced  them  correct  and  complete. 
From  their  coiffure  so  chaste,  to  their  satin-shod  feet. 

How  they  hated  that  terrible  word,  parvenu^ 
How  they  did  what  that  tyrant,  'the  World'  bade  them  do ! 
Gave  the  dinners  and  balls  which  were  due  to  their  station, 
And  ignored  with  sweet  grace  every  poorer  relation. 

THI     HUSBAND     OV     A     rASHIONABLI     WITB. 

How  they  almost  grew  wild,  when  *  papa '  sometimes  broke 
From  the  '  You  must  do  this  and  do  tkat^  the  hard  yoke 
Which  hung  o'er  his  life,  with  a  terrible  weight. 
And  galled  him  forever,  both  early  and  late. 

Poor  man  I  how  he  longed,  when  o'er-wearied  at  night 
With  the  talk  and  the  turmoil,  the  work  and  the  fight 
Of  the  great  business-world,  to  lie  down  and  repose, 
And  forget  for  a  while  that  his  path  had  its  woes, 
VOL.  un.  1 
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Or  his  heart  had  its  thorns :  and  ho  sometimes  would  dream 
Of  a  low  cottage-porch  and  a  murmuring  stream, 
Where  a  placid-&ced  wife  drew  his  head  on  her  breast, 
And  whispered,  sweet  comfort,  of  joy  and  of  rest. 

Li  the  vision  it  seemed  that  his  children  were  there, 
Sporting  wild  on  the  lawn  with  their  free  flowing  hair ; 
And  the  happy  day  crowned,  all  regardless  of  wealth, 
With  a  plain  rustic  meal,  and  the  sound  sleep  of  health. 

But  H  was  only  a  dream,  and  H  was  hard  to  forget 

That  he  was  the  husband  of  grand  Mrs.  Nett, 

And  the  &ther,  moreover,  of  charming  Adele, 

Who  ranked,  beyond  doubt,  as  the  most  approved  belle. 

POOS       BBLATI098. 

But  as  fortune  will  have  it,  such  things  there  still  are  — 
A  fact  recognized  by  mankind  near  and  far — 
As  poor  kith  and  poor  kin,  those  most  troublesome  bores, 
Upon  whom,  if  we  could,  we  would  shut  our  great  dooi*s. 

Now  the  Netts,  as  they  walked  in  their  grandeur  and  pride, 
Though  they  knew  such  things  were,  little  thought  by  their  side. 
On  the  night  of  their  ball,  such  a  ghost  ad  a  cousin, 
A  maiden  just  one  of  a  round  baker's  dozen. 

Would  spring  up  in  their  way :  but  I  »11  show  you  the  letter. 
And  then  you  will  know  all  the  fects  so  much  better 
Than  I  could  explain  them.    A  thundering  peal 
Of  the  bell  brought  a  note — Mrs.  Nett  broke  the  seal. 

Good  heavens !  what  pallor  o'erspread  her  fine  face ; 
How  nearly  she  fainted,  but 't  was  done  with  great  grace, 
I  assure  you :  *Adele !  quick,  oh !  quick,  my  dear  child : 
Speak,  what  shall  we  do  ?  or  my  brain  will  grow  wild ! ' 

Her  daughter,  more  lately  escaped  from  the  school. 
Where  every  emotion  is  hidden  by  rule. 
Took  the  missive,  and  slowly  pronouncing,  she  read 
The  words  which  her  mother  seemed  so  much  to  dread : 

LBTTIB    OF    IHTSODUCTION. 

*  My  sister  beloved,  though  long  years  have  gone  by. 
Since  we  shared  the  same  couch,  shared  each  smile  and  each  sigh. 
Though  distance  our  lives  has  divided  in  two, 
Yet  never  has  &ded  my  deep  love  for  you. 
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*Ab  a  proof  that  I  know,  all  unchanged  by  your  wealth 
And  *  The  World,'  you  remain,  I  send  you  by  stealth 
My  sweet  rose-bud,  Jessie,  my  young  rustic  child  : 
(You'll  find  her,  I  fear,  somewhat  simple  and  wild.) 

*  Unpolished,  but  gentle,  I  trust  her  to  you : 

Oh !  keep  her  still  guileless,  and  pious  and  true : 
Display  to  her  eyes  all  the  wonders  you  boast ; 
But  teach  her  to  love  her  home  duties  the  most. 

'  But  you  are  a  mother ;  nor  need  I  advise 
Nor  express  all  my  hopes  and  my  fears  as  they  rise  : 
Be  a  mother  unto  her,  my  own  cherished  child, 
And  smile  upon  her,  as  on  me  you  have  smiled 

*  In  the  far-away  time  of  our  dear  childhood's  hours, 
When  life  was  a  tissue  of  fair  woven  flowers. 
Farewell,  and  expect  the  dear  child  by  the  morrow  : 
Our  parting  is  mingled  with  joy  and  with  sorrow. 

^Por  she  leaves  me — how  sad  and  how  mournful  the  sound  I 
And  yet  in  your  love  recompense  will  be  found; 
For  with  you  as  her  guide,  and  a  friend  in  Adele, 
What  have  I  to  fear  ?    Nothing :  sister,  &rewell  I 


y 
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Blanched  was  the  cheek  of  the  &ir  reader,  too : 
To-morrow !    No  respite  I    The  moments  how  few  I 
This  season,  of  all  other  times,  to  intrude, 
With  her  gauche  coxmtry  manners,  unpolished  and  rude  I 

Why,  what  would  the  elegant  Fontenoy  say  ? 

Alas !  that  they  ever  had  witnessed  that  day: 

Of  course  his  attentions  would  cease :  could  he  bear  — 

He,  the  polished  —  her  vulgar  and  countrified  air? 

Would  he,  the  festidious,  long-travelled  beau, 
Claim  kin  with  those  cousins — a  terrible  row, 
All  poverty-stricken,  and  worse,  unrefined. 
Without  any  culture  of  manners  or  mind  ?  , 

It  is  true  that  they  never  this  Jessie  had  seen ; 
But  no  more  could  they  speak  of  her  aspect  or  mien, 
For  the  door,  opened  wide  by  gloved  wjdter,  displayed 
A  crowd  of  their  guests  in  ball  costume  arrayed. 
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Never  before  was  Adele  so  much  praised, 
Never  before  were  her  hopes  so  much  raised ; 
For  Fontenoy  whispered  in  tenderest  tone, 
And  he  sought  in  the  dance  the  Mr  Adele  alone. 

But  pleasures  must  end,  and  so  ended  this  eve, 
As  the  guests,  one  by  one,  most  reluctant,  took  leave ; 
And  the  mother  and  child  met  once  more,  to  deplore 
The  chance  that  had  led  Jessie  Gray  to  their  door. 

*  Out  of  sight » they  would  keep  her,  most  wisely  they  sidd  ; 
And  then  by  the  sun-light  betook  them  to  bed. 
To  dream  of  their  triumphs  in  banquet  and  hall. 
And  the  &me  of  their  iast  most  successful  grand  ball 

But  the  &ther,  the  worker,  so  care-worn  and  gray, 
Was  smiling,  most  strangely  to  see,  the  next  day ; 
For  a  vision  came  o'er  his  companionless  mind. 
That  in  Jessie  a  comfort  and  friend  he  would  find. 

And  thus  very  true  was  the  welcome  she  found, 
As  in  his  fond  arms  he  encircled  her  round ; 
But  the  others !  —  her  aunt,  so  stately  and  cold. 
And  the  girl,  &ir  Adele,  with  her  trinkets  and  gold  — 

Their  measured  words  chiUed  her  and  saddened  her  heart, 
And  she  longed  from  that  strange  gorgeous  home  to  depai*t ; 
And  she  yearned  for  the  night  in  the  darkness  to  weep, 
And  to  lose  her  sad  thought  in  oblivious  sleep. 

JSS8IB      GRAY. 

^  Out  of  sight  I '  it  was  politic,  I  must  confess : 
It  was  wise  in  the  Netts,  most  certainly,  yes ; 
But  for  fax  other  reasons  than  first  had  been  given. 
They  kept  Jessie  Gray  from  their  own  brilliant  heaven. 

She  was  bright,  she  was  lovely,  sweet,  gentle,  refined. 
All  the  graces  seemed  in  her  fidr  person  combined ; 
And  one  would  have  thought  that  the  blue  of  her  eyes 
Had  been  caught  from  the  deep  azure  tint  of  the  skies  : 

And  her  lashes  drooped  o'er  them  like  night  o'er  the  sea. 
And  her  red  lips  were  tempting  as  bud  to  the  bee. 
While  her  form  was  as  lithe  as  the  breeze-cradled  spray, 
And  as  buoyant  with  health  as  the  goddess  of  day. 
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*  Out  of  sight  I  *  fer  too  young,  so  they  told  her,  was  she. 
At  bails  aad  at  routs  and  at  dinners  to  be ; 
But,  of  course,  with  the  children  and  nurse  in  the  park, 
She  might  go,  if  she  chose,  quite  as  soon  as  the  lark. 

And  beside,  she  must  read :  it  was  good  for  her  mind : 
What  books  ?    Oh !  why,  any  to  which  she  inclined ; 
And  then  quiet  evenings  would  keep  up  the  glow 
On  her  cheeks  —  't  was  good  counsel,  we  very  well  know. 

This  was  only  dear  reader,  to  last  till  the  day. 
When  the  young  Fontenoy,  in  plain  language  would  say 
To  the  blooming  Adele :  '  Lovely  one,  be  thou  mine,' 
And  to  hear  her  lips  murmur,  blest  words,  ^  I  am  thine  I ' 

And  remember,  't  was  only  in  quite  an  '  aside,' 
To  her  mother  she  whispered, '  When  I  am  a  bride 
I  will  chaperone  Jessie ;  but  just  now,  you  know, 
T  would  scarcely  be  right  her  fidr  features  to  show.' 

But  hours  and  days  on  swift  pinions  flew  by, 
And  wasted  forever  was  many  a  sigh; 
And  fading  and  faded  grew  brilliant  Adele, 
The  proud  and  the  haughty  and  beautiful  belle. 

AN     IKNOOSKT     C  O  U  H  T  B  R- P  L  O  T  . 

And  brighter  and  brighter  grew  Jessie's  blue  eye, 
And  sweeter  her  voice  as  the  time  hasted  by. 
And  happy  she  seemed  with  an  old  musty  book 
In  the  quiet  retreat  of  some  tree-sheltered  nook. 

At  dawn,  with  her  uncle,  who  loved  her  so  well. 

She  wandered  o'er  hill  and  in  shadowy  dell, 

And  when  the  night  came  still  well  pleased  would  she  read 

Some  tale  to  amuse  the  lone  man  in  his  need. 

But  the  truth  must  be  told — in  those  calm,  early  hours, 
When  the  dew  was  bespangling  the  glittering  flowers, 
Another  had  found  that  he  loved  nature  too. 
Another  admired  a  fine  sun-rise  view. 

And  young  Jessie  Gray,  with  the  good  Mr.  Nett, 
Each  morning  this  lover  of  Nature's  works  met. 
And  when  the  soft  shadows  stole  over  the  plain, 
He  sometimes  would  join  the  glad  couple  again. 
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A  BSLLB'8   BOUDOIR. 

One  day  Mrs.  Nett,  with  a  grand,  pompons  air, 
And  a  look  of  unrest  on  her  features  so  fair, 
Bade  Jessie  repair  to  her  dear  cousin's  room, 
And  try  by  her  reading  to  banish  the  gloom, 

That  deeper  and  deeper  stole  over  her  heart, 
And  spite  of  all  treatment  refused  to  depart. 
She  entered — rare  indeed  were  the  luxuries  seen, 
The  room  was  a  palace,  its  inmate  a  queen. 

Her  toilet  in  progress,  she  raised  her  white  fiice. 

With  a  curious  stare  and  a  funny  grimace. 

When  she  saw  that  'twas  Jessie,  that  poor,  harmless  child. 

Who  her  father  so  ofl  by  a  book  had  beguiled. 

*  Oh !  my  mother  has  sent  you  to  read  to  me^  too. 
Be  seated,  my  toilet  quite  soon  will  be  through.' 
And  Jessie,  with  wonder,  obedient  sat. 
And  viewed  with  surprise  this  contrivance  and  that 

Of  i  woman  of  *  ton,'  with  inquisitive  look ; 
But  first  a  brief  glance  at  her  cousin  she  took : 
Could  this  be  the  brilliant,  the  beautiful  belle, 
The  observed  of  observers,  the  lovely  Adele  ? 

Her  form  that  like  Hebe's  seemed  rounded  last  night, 

As  soft  as  an  infant's,  as  pure  and  as  white. 

As  plump  as  a  Venus,  as  light  as  a  Fay, 

Was  shrivelled  and  coarse  in  the  broad  light  of  day. 

Her  hair  that  was  praised  for  its  glorious  length. 
Its  fineness  and  gloss,  and  its  wonderful  strength. 
Where  can  it  be  now  ?    Jessie  raised  up  her  eyes. 
And  nearly  betrayed  her  increasing  surprise  ; 

For  among  a  long  list  of  receipts  *  very  rare ' 
Hung  bunches  of  thick  and  luxuriant  hair, 
And  perftunes,  and  lotions,  and  ^  pommade  divine,' 
All  labelled  coatneticSy  a  regular  line. 

The  toilet  progressed  —  see,  inclosing  her  waist 

A  circlet  of  bones  in  the  corset  encased. 

All  woven  together  with  exquisite  care, 

To  lend  shape  and  contour  to  the  fonn  of  the  fiiir. 
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But  now  it  was  fit  to  give  roundness  and  ease, 
(For  a  form  most  be  plump  to  enchant  and  to  please,) 
So  '  Sea  Island '  supplied  what  in  flesh  was  denied, 
And  the  semblance  forever  detection  defied. 

Not  that  the  least  blame  to  Adele  could  be  traced, 
On  her  potent  dress-makers  the  fault  must  be  placed, 
And  they,  too,  but  join  all  the  world  while  they  sing 
In  chorus  majestic  that  ^  Cotton  is  King ! ' 

Then  came  lotions  and  powders  and  chalk,  white  and  rose, 
While  a  slight  touch  of  rouge  on  her  pallid  cheek  glows, 
And  a  draught  of  red  liquid  gives  light  to  her  eye, 
And  a  pencil  lends  tone  to  her  brow's  faded  dye. 

Then  a  brush  softly  drawn  o'er  her  colorless  lips 
Flushed  them  red  as  the  bud  which  the  humming-bird  sips. 
Ah  1  how  oft  had  the  bards  sung  their  rich  crimson  glow. 
And  her  neck  soft  and  white  as  the  newly-dropped  snow ! 

Jessie  Gray  gave  a  thought  to  her  toilet  so  plain. 
Then  turned  in  amazement  to  wonder  again, 
For  transferred  were  the  thick,  fiowing  locks  she  had  seen 
To  the  head  of  Adele,  now  of  &shion  the  queen.       • 

Next  important  and  grand  came  the  stiff  crinoline, 
Such  a  4ove  of  a  skirt  ^  there  never  ^as  seen ; 
And  then  to  give  grace  to  the  flow  of  the  robe, 
A  ^epoHison  was  tied  on  like  a  globe. 

Last  a  dress  crowned  the  whole,  of  a  texture  so  fine. 
That  the  price  was  above  what  your  thought  could  divine ; 
No  matter,  *  papa '  worked  to  give  them  such  gear, 
And  his  income  was  *  ever  so  much '  by  the  year. 

How  lovely  she  looked  in  the  pride  of  her  power, 
How  simply  she  placed  on  her  breast  a  white  flower. 
An  emblem  of  innocence  fitting  the  place. 
Where  it  rested  content  in  its  exquisite  grace. 

A       DIBAPPOIKTHSITT. 

*  Now  Jesde,  read  on,'  said  the  beauty  once  more, 
But  hark !  there 's  a  step  on  the  hall  entrance  floor, 
A  step  they  both  knew  —  said  Adele :  *  It  is  he  I 
Oh  I  what  cause  can  bring  him  so  early  to  me  ? ' 

She  sailed  firom  the  room  in  her  grandeur  and  state, 
Almost  blushing  with  hope,  and  with  joy  quite  elate ; 
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But  alas !  he  had  come  but  to  bid  her  farewell, 
The  beautiful,  peerless,  and  lovely  Adele. 

Farewell !     And  for  what  ?    Oh  i  he  longed  for  his  home, 
For  a  stroll  in  the  woods,  and  by  pastures  to  roam ; 
He  hated  the  chains  of  a  cold  city  life, 
The  fashion,  the  folly,  the  meanness,  the  strife : 

He  had  tried  it  awhile,  and  his  soul  spumed  it  all. 
The  life  artificial  of  pageant  and  ball. 
He  would  think  of  her  ever,  ay,  e'eii  to  lifers  end. 
As  a  fitithful,  affectionate,  fondly-prized  friend. 

This  was  so ;  and  most  gladly  for  sweet  Jessicas  sake, 
Oar  hero  a  thorough  reform  tried  to  make ; 
And  his  newly-felt  love  so  ennobled  his  heart. 
That  he  longed  from  all  folly  and  vice  to  depart. 

He  had  told  but  the  truth — at  least  hal^  I  am  sure — 
For  his  pulse  beat  more  purely  than  ever  before ; 
And  why  ?    He  loved  truly  for  once  in  his  life. 
And  he  yearned  in  his  breast  to  csJl  Jessie  his  wife. 

He  must  go,  for  her  brief  city  season  was  o'er ; 

Soon  her  eyes  would  behold  her  low,  vine-covered  door ; 

By  her  blushes  her  secret  would  soon  be  revealed 

To  her  parents,  from  whom  scarce  a  thought  was  concealed. 

Then  he  pictured  their  granting  consent  to  his  prayer. 
When  he  vowed  that  her  weal  should  be  ever  his  care, 
To  the  end  of  life's  voyage ;  and  her  shelter,  his  arm. 
And  his  love  the  bright  circlet  to  keep  her  from  harm. 

And  he  left  fair  Adele.    To  weep  over  the  past  f 
Oh  I  no,  of  her  fidlures  this  was  not  the  last. 
For  she  still  makes  her  toilet 't  is  known  very  well ; 
Qur  beautiful,  natural,  fine  city  belle. 

A       HARBIAOI. 

And  last  month,  it  is  said)  that  the  sweet  Jessie  Gray, 
In  the  village  of  Blank,  gave  her  fair  hand  away ; 
And  't  is  whispered  that  Nature,  unaided  by  Art, 
Holds  the  husband's  as  well  as  the  fond  lover's  heart. 

And  '  the  world,'  that  old  lady  we  all  must  revere. 
Says  their  honeymoon  bright  will  last  many  a  year; 
For  a  union  that 's  built  on  respect  and  on  love. 
Is  a  bud  on  the  earth,  and  a  blossom  above. 
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A.      QT7S23EDII      RKI>TJBi:iIO. 

Ths  world,  there  can  be  do  doubt  aboat  it,  is  fond  of  historic 
parallels.  We  are  all  inclined  to  analogize.  We  delight  in  rummag- 
ing the  past  for  tinsel  wherewith  to  deck  our  favorite  of  the  present. 
We  are  not  content  with  the  praises  lavished  on  the  hero  of  some 
great  or  fancied  great  achievement,  unless  we  can  recall  a  title  illus- 
trious in  the  rolls  of  feme  wherewith  to  add  a  supplemental  glow  to 
the  popularit7  of  our  favorite.  What  reams  of  paper  —  what  eter- 
nities of  patience  have  been  wasted,  in  our  own  time,  on  the  elabora- 
tion of  comparisons  between  Napoleon  the  Great  and  Hannibal  or 
C«sar;  between  Bolivar  and  Washington ;  between  Brigham  Young, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  eyeless  fenatic  Ziska,  of  the  Bohemian 
hills ;  between  John  Smith  and  Thomas  Jones ;  and  (to  come  down 
to  the  month  of  September,  1858,)  between  the  accomplishers  of  the 
Laying  of  the  Cable  and  half  the  patient,  plodding,  unconquerable 
perseverers,  who,  in  all  past  ages,  have  wrung  success  &om  the  re- 
luctant grasp  of  Time  I 

Next  to  historic — the  two  are  frequently  found  in  combination — the 
thirst  for  a  discovery  of  geographical  affinities  is  most  remarkable. 
*  Every  school-boy*  (with  information  traditionally  encyclopaadiac) 
knows  the  prettiness  of  a  theoretical  juxtaposition  of  countries  situated 
widely  apart  in  feet.  We  all  delight  in  calling  the  White  Mountains 
the  Switzerland  of  America — in  following  the  course  of  the  Hudson 
with  an  eye  to  the  current  of  the  Rhine.  Again,  we  are  told  that  in 
India  is  to  be  found  a  complete  reduplication  of  sturdy  little  Scotland ; 
and  the  emigrant  to  New-Zealand  wiW  not  be  content,  unless  you 
admit  that  his  New-Mnnster  and  New-Ulster  are  indubitably  the 
Brit^  of  the  South.  But  the  stock  geographico-historical  parallel  of 
the  day  lies  between  the  huge  and  ill-comprehensible  Empire  of  China 
and  the  tiny  little  Commonwealth,  fer  away  down  in  South-America, 
which  is  scarcely  better  known  than  the  Floweiy  Kingdom.  In  feet, 
the  savans  of  the  Manhattan  Daily  Chronometer  have  not  yet  satis- 
fectorily  settled  the  point,  whether  Paraguay  is  the  South-American 
China,  or  China  the  Asiatic  Paraguay. 

Argues  Fluellen,  (of  the  Daily  C)  :  'If  you  look  in  the  maps  of  the 
'orld,  I  warrant,  you  shall  find  in  the  comparisons  between  China  and 
Paraguay,  that  the  situations,  look  you,  is  both  alike.  •  There  is  a 
river  in  China ;  and  there  is  also,  moreover,  a  river  at  Asuncion ;  it 
is  called  Paraguay  at  Asuncion,  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains  what  is  the 
name  of  the  other  river ;  but 't  is  all  one,  't  is  so  like  as  my  lingers  is 
to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  fishes  in  both.'  Ingenious  Fluellen  I  cut 
oat  by  Nature  for  a  Benedictine  commentator,  who  yet,  it  would 
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seem,  was  belated  or  left  behind,  and  so  did  not  get  himself  bom  till 
a  couple  of  centuries  too  late !  The  flimsy  columns  of  the  Daily  C. 
are  a  poor  substitute  for  the  unbounded  luxuriance  of  folios  permitted 
to  the  brethren  of  St.  Maur.  * 

Yet  truth  there  is,  without  doubt,  or  at  least  a  smattering  of  it,  in 
Fluellen's  comparison.  There  is  certainly  a  resemblance  between  Pa- 
raguay and  China  —  a  sort  of  negative  aflSnity,  or  of  similarity  turned 
upside  down.  China  has  an  immense  seaboard,  with  bays  and  harbors 
yet  unnumbered :  the  Paraguayans,  on  the  contrary,  scarcely  know 
what  salt  water  means.  Yet  they  too  have  a  vast  extent  of  coast ;  for 
their  country  is  henmied  in  between  two  rivers,  almost  of  the  first 
magnitude  among  the  fluvial  wonders  of  the  globe.  Tea  grows  on 
bushes  in  China,  and  in  Paraguay  on  trees ;  China  is  hot  and  swampy, 
and  so  is  Paraguay.  In  China  every  body  can  read  and  write ;  in 
Paraguay  about  one  individual  in  a  thousand  is  able  to  do  either. 
China  believes  in  Buddhism ;  Paraguay  reveres  the  Pope.  China  is 
the  largest  existing  monarchy,  with  a  population  comprising  at  least 
one  quarter  of  the  human  race ;  Paraguay  is  the  smallest  independ- 
ent State  in  South-America,  and  its  population  does  not  equal, 
by  one-third,  the  number  of  inhabitiints  of  the  city  of  New-York. 
China,  in  name  an  autocracy,  is  governed  very  much  on  the  republican 
plan ;  Paraguay,  called  a  Republic,  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  unadul- 
terated autocracy.  Finally,  China  is  susceptible  of  being  bullied,  and 
so  is  Paraguay. 

Seriously  speaking,  the  point  of  resemblance  to  China  by  this  se- 
cluded little  State,  which  is  most  worthy  of  fixing  the  attention,  is  its 
former  complete  and  protracted  isolation  firom  the  remainder  of  the 
world.  The  difficulty  of  access  to  the  Celestial  Empire  was  as  nothing, 
but  a  few  years  since,  in  comparison  with  that  of  reaching  Paraguay ; 
and  the  task  of  getting  in,  was  in  its  turn  exceeded  by  the  difficulty 
of  gettmg  out.  The  Republic  was  for  many  years  the  inaccessible 
diamond-valley  of  nations;  and  only  at  long  intervals,  some  convenient 
Roc  affiarded  the  opportunity  of  reaching  the  precious  locality,  or  of 
leaving  it,  laden  with  inestimable  wealth.  Jealousy,  suspicion,  ex- 
clusiveness  —  these  were  some  of  the  bequests,  among  better  legacies, 
which  the  Jesuit  brethren  left  to  their  Empire  of  Paraguay. 

Every  body  has  read,  or  ought  long  ago  to  have  read,  the  histor}- 
of  the  State  up  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty ;  for  is  it  not 
written  (without  spealdng  of  works  less  generally  obtainable)  in  the 
accessible  and  entertaining  pages  of  the  Robertson  brothers,  of  the 
instructive  Parish,  and  the  intense  Carlyle  ?  but  there  are  few  who 
have  read  its  history  for  the  period  subsequent,  for  the  excellent  reaison, 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  written.  It  still  lies  scattered  in  the  columns 
of  newspapers,  in  the  wordy  pages  of  public  documents,  in  statistical 
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works,  and  in  the  arcUyes  of  govemments  and  commerce ;  nor  would 
wc  hesitate  to  wish  that  some  midaonted  knight-errant  of  literature 
might  brace  himself  to  the  task  of  collecting  and  digesting  the  widely- 
scattered  material  provided  for  the  coming  historian.  There  is  a 
decided  call  for  courage  in  this  direction. 

A  mere  cursory  glance  at  the  state  of  any  nation  on  whom  little 
study  has  been  bestowed,  is  terribly  akin  to  a  peep  at  one  of  those 
panoramic  views  which  form  features  so  attractive  in  many  a  public 
show.  Your  vision  ranges  over  an  immeufflty  of  landscape ;  but  every 
individual  point  is  hazy  and  indistinct.  You  are  perpetually  inclined 
to  rub  the  glass,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  more  definite  perception 
of  the  scene ;  but  no  ocular  effort  is  sufficient  to  add  deamess  to  the 
outline,  or  strength  to  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind.  So  in  a 
panoramic  view  of  a  political  or  social  scene,  one  complains  perpetually 
of  blurred  details,  and  of  indistinctness  in  the  whole ;  yet  even  such  a 
glimpse  is  better  than  total  ignorance.  Such  a  glimpse  is  all  that  the 
world  has  yet  obtained  of  Paraguay. 

What  we  know  of  the  Republic  geographically,  is  little  at  best.  A 
vague  notion  has  settled  down  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  it  is  an  inland 
peninsula,  covering  an  area  of  some  seventy  thousand  square  miles, 
washed  on  the  one  side  by  the  waters  of  the  straight-flowing  Paraguay, 
and  on  the  other  by  those  of  the  more  impetuous  and  erratic  Paran&. 
A  rolling  interior  covered  with  enormous  forests,  trodden  only  by  the 
tapir,  the  capybara,  the  peccary,  the  jaguar,  and  other  irreclaimable 
animals,  including  nomadic  tribes  of  Indians — Guaycurds,  Mbayas, 
Payaguas,  and  the  like — and  intersected  by  noble  streams  still  ignorant 
of  usefulness :  a  little  fringe  of  semi-civilization  following  the  course 
of  the  two  great  demarcating  rivers,  and  sapping  gradually  inward,  at 
the  rate  of  scarcely  a  mile  a  year — such  are  the  principal  features  of 
the  isolated  State.  Here  and  there,  at  distant  intervals,  as  you  ssdl  up 
the  Parang  or  the  Paraguay,  you  stop  before  some  collection  of  un- 
pretending huts  forming  a  town  with  a  few  hundred  inhabitants ;  at 
very  widely-separated  points,  you  are  attracted  to  a  place  of  some- 
what more  imposing  size;  and  at  the  capital,  Asuncion,  you  find 
yourself  in  a  city  lacking  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Spanish- 
American  type,  while  it  possesses  many  which  are  exclusively  its  own. 
Again,  if  we  penetrate  the  forests  and  traverse  the  luxuriant  plains  of 
the  interior,  we  shall  stumble,  now  and  then,  upon  some  traces  of  a 
sleepy  civilization,  m  isolated  villages  and  hamlets,  in  which  a  few 
wealthy  but  uneducated  proprietors  and  their  dependents  lead  a  mo- 
notonous, easy  life ;  and  fer  in  the  interior,  we  shall  halt  at  the  Rich 
City — the  venerable  Villa  Rica — which  the  energetic  Spaniard,  De 
Garay,  founded  very  nearly  three  centuries  ago.    But  no  where,  save 
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perhaps  in  and  around  the  capital,  shall  we  find  life  and  action: 
Paraguay  is  a  perpetual  dream  beneath  a  luscious  sky. 

If  we  stem  the  stately  current  of  the  Paran4  —  that  magnificent 
river  which  is  two  miles  broad  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  firom 
its  mouth  —  and  leave  it,  after  six  or  seven  days'  navigation,  for  the 
Paraguay  just  above  the  town  of  Corrientes,  we  shall  be  brought,  by 
continuing  our  ascent,  to  the  only  city,  worthy  of  that  title,  which  the 
Republic  can  properly  be  said  to  possess.  Our  eleven  or  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  of  fluvial  navigation  will  terminate  at  Asuncion.  Quaint, 
torrid,  delightful  little  place,  with  its  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  dusky 
inhabitants,  its  plain  and  quiet  though  cheerful  streets,  its  charming 
stead&stness  in  habits  elsewhere  almost  obsolete,  its  simple  but  un- 
bounded hospitality — who  would  not  choose  it  as  a  place  of  residence, 
in  preference  to  nine-tenths  of  the  garish  Spanish-American  cities,  in 
which  the  charm  of  creole  manners  and  society  has  been  sacrificed  for 
a  Sunt,  unworthy  imitation  of  European  polish,  as  honest  New-Eng- 
land rum  is  sometimes  doctored  and  drugged,  and  presented  as  veri- 
table Cognac  brandy !  No :  Asuncion  is  worth  a  dozen  Yalparaisos 
and  Limas,  pleasant  as  those  &mous  cities  truly  are ;  and  a  single  one 
of  its  broad-shouldered,  ignorant,  hearty  vecinos  should  be  esteemed 
more  highly  than  a  dozen  of  the  effeminate,  false  Portenos  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  or  than  a  score  of  the  pretentious  Creoles  of  the  western 
coast. 

The  epithet  that  most  naturally  occurs  to  one,  in  seeking  to  charac- 
terize Asuncion,  is  the  young-ladylike  expletive,  charming.  The  last 
five  years  have  undoubtedly  worked  wonders  in  depriving  the  city  of 
its  individuality — in  leavening  it  with  that  hateful  yet  inevitable  yeast 
of  *  commerdal  activity,'  which  is  no  sooner  brought  in  contact  with 
angularity  and  unselfishness,  than  it  ferments  them  into  radical  change 
and  deterioration.  This  hidden  nook,  since  XJrquiza  opened  the  river 
Plata  in  1852  to  the  navigators  of  the  world,  has  suffered  many  an 
innovation,  which  would  be  witnessed  with  regret  by  those  who  love 
to  think  of  Asuncion  in  its  state  of  unsophisticated,  dreamy  quiet, 
that  was  so  sweet  in  the  days  of  long  ago.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that 
one  should  have  gray  hair  to  remember  Asuncion  before  it  was  afflicted 
with  the  commercial  dropsy.  Ten  years  ago,  you  might  walk  the 
Plaza  for  a  month,  and  meet  no  English-speaking  stranger  all  the 
while.  Then,  how  pleasant  to  lounge  away  the  languid  hours  in  your 
fragrant  dwelling — yours  by  the  laws  of  Creole  hospitality,  So  long 
as  you  tarried  within  it  as  a  guest — with  the  Sefior,  your  courteous 
entertainer,  and  the  stout  Seiiora,  and  the  Senoritas,  so  graceful  and 
engaging,  who,  alas !  as  you  reflect  with  a  sigh,  are  nevertheless 
destined  to  attam,  ere  many  years  are  past,  a  coarseness  of  physical 
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development  equal  to  that  of  their  respected  but  not  particularly  at- 
tractive mothers.  Look  at  Don  Fulgencio,  our  host,  as  he  sits  with 
his  sQver  cup  ofyerha  tea  in  one  hand,  and  his  portly  segar,  exhaling 
nicotian  fragrance,  between  the  fingers  of  the  other.  It  is  summer 
perhaps,  and  within  twenty-five  degrees  of  the  Equator  the  weather 
has  a  right  to  be  hot  —  a  privilege  which  it  exercises  with  especial 
sultriness  at  Asuncion.  Don  Fulgencio,  therefore,  has  cast  aside  his 
doth  jacket,  and  is  sitting  in  the  thinnest  practicable  attire.  A  cot- 
ton shirt,  a  pair  of  cotton  breeches  or  drawers  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ankle,  and  slippers  delicately  woven  out  of  some  species  of  grass  or 
palm4eaf^  are  the  extent  of  his  habiliments ;  and  his  spouse  is  scarcely 
encmnbered  with  a  greater  amount  of  clothing.  La  Sefiora  wears 
perhaps  a  long  petticoat  (we  are  not  now  north  of  the  Equator,  or  we 
would  discreetly  call  it  skirt)  of  stout  white  cotton,  with  a  short  gown, 
it  may  be  (without  body)  of  some  colored  calico,  a  plain  chemise  of 
cotton  gathered  loosely  about  the  waist,  a  stomacher  of  lace  or  cam- 
bric, slippers  like  those  of  her  husband,  and  a  rosary  about  her  neck. 
Can  we  complain,  if  her  sprightly  daughters  delight  in  coolness  and 
simplicity  of  garb  no  less  than  herself  ?  Is  it  in  nature  to  do  other- 
wise than  approve  of  the  modest  unconsciousness  of  '  impropriety '  in 
thdr  demi-toilette,  or  to  cavil  at  the  costume  which  permits  the  inno- 
cent display  of  fiiultlessly-rounded  limbs,  and  the  suggestion  of  bosoms 
boaeath  which  affectionate  hearts  must  surely  beat  ?  But  it  is  only 
chez  saij  and  in  the  heats  of  summer,  that  our  Creole  friends  dispense 
with  superfluous  finery.  On  aU  possible  occasions,  they  delight  in  deck- 
ing themselves  with  gorgeous  apparel —  the  gentlemen  in  brilliantly- 
buttoned  coats  and  waistcoats,  in  splendid  pantaloons  or  breeches, 
with  drawers  embroidered  in  the  highest  style  of  aiguillary  art,  in 
nieely-&shioned  boots  of  hide,  with  spurs  as  large  as  moderate  saucers ; 
and  the  ladies  in  robes  of  silken  sheen,  not  unbespangled  with  metallic 
wealth,  and  with  intricately-braided  tresses  also  adorned  with  supple- 
ments of  gold  and  silver. 

But  why  waste  description  upon  dress,  when  so  much  that  is  pleasant 
may  be  said  of  the  sodety  of  our  friends  ?  Chilenos  and  Peruvians 
may  boast  of  their  bailes  and  tertulias;  Buenos  Ayres  may  plume 
herself  on  her  reunions  and  lame  imitations  of  the  Rue  St.  Germain 
and  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor6 ;  but  for  sweet,  unaffected  heartiness, 
commend  us  to  the  tertulias  of  our  &vorite  Asuncion !  In  the  bahny 
sammer  evenings,  there  used  frequently  to  be  a  tertulia  at  almost 
every  house,  and  the  reason  that  every  house  did  not  present  one  lay 
simply  in  the  &ct,  that  if  all  at  once  had  played  the  part  of  enter- 
tainers, there  had  perforce  been  lack  of  guests.  At  these  parties,  sel- 
dom exceeding  ten  or  fifteen  in  the  number  of  their  attendants,  one 
might  enjoy,  fiur  into  the  evening,  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  of 
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music,  of  dancing,  of  (let  us  whisper  it)  flirtation  in  disjointed  frag- 
ments, behind  fans  and  such-like  flying  saps  of  Cupid ;  or,  if  one  chose 
to  join  the  elders,  of  mcUiUa  (whist)  and  many  another  sociable  game 
at  cards.  To  be  sure,  your  conversation,  though  merry,  could  scarcely 
rise  above  the  common-place ;  the  music  aspired  to  no  higher  flights 
than  the  liquid  accompaniment  of  a  guitar  to  the  triste  or  canto  sung 
by  some  soft-voiced  sefiorita,  and  the  dancing  had  &r  more  of  natural 
grace  and  quaint  capriciousncss,  than  of  Cellarian  precision ;  but  firee, 
unrestricted,  sympathetic  enjoyment  could  not  £ul  to  be  shared  in  by 
every  individual  present,  and  the  healthy  hilarity  of  the  tertulia,  call- 
ing to  mind  the  eternal  gilded  simper  of  our  ball-rooms,  must  suggest 
comparisons  in  which  Fifth  Avenue  goes  decidedly  to  the  wall. 

Asuncion,  even  to-day,  scarcely  less  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  has  a 
&r  stronger  infusion  of  the  Indian  element  in  its  population  and  its 
general  character,  than  any  other  Spanish-American  city  of  equal  im- 
portance. The  Guarani,  indeed,  predominates  over  the  Creole  to  a 
marked  degree.  This  characteristic  holds  good,  moreover,  for  the  en- 
tire Republic,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  period  of  Jesuit  domination, 
when  Paraguay  was  almost  inaccessible  even  to  the  scanty  immigration 
that  Spain  then  sent  across  the  sea,  and  the  gentle  Indians  were  civil- 
ized and  educated  into  a  species  of  counterfeit  Christianity,  and  trained 
to  the  adoption  of  sedentary  customs  by  the  earnest,  devoted,  even 
though  unscrupulous  and  ambitious  fiithers  or  Pais.  Up  and  down 
the  river,  settlements  of  Guaranis  were  founded,  in  each  of  which  a 
little  group  of  black-robed  Jesuits  assumed  the  duties  of  government ; 
and  many  traces  of  these  Indian  villages  still  survive.  The  influence 
of  these  settlements  has  been  immense  upon  the  character  of  the  Re- 
public. In  no  other  South-American  State  has  there  been  so  complete 
a  fusion  of  the  white  and  Indian  races.  The  Guarani  language  is  the 
most  common  medium  of  conversation  even  at  Asuncion,  and  there 
are  few  families  in  Paraguay  with  whom  a  strong  infusion  of  Guarani 
blood  does  not  temper  the  blue  Castilian  ichor,  or  the  less  distinguished 
blood  of  common  Spain.  Amalgamation  with  the  negro  race  has  been 
less  frequent,  although  it  has  by  no  means  been  wanting  in  the  com- 
munity;  and  the  melange  produced  by  the  various  crossmgs  is  a  popu- 
lation gentle,  lymphatic,  unenterprising,  slow ;  but  at  the  same  time 
amiable,  teachable,  and  notably  devoid  of  the  fickleness  which  else- 
where in  South-America  is  so  prominent  a  characteristic.  The  extra- 
ordinary heat  of  the  climate,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  dis- 
abling even  the  native  Paraguayans  from  physical  exertion ;  and  the 
scarcely  paralleled  fertility  of  the  soil,  exuberant  with  prodigal  luxuri- 
ance of  vegetable  wonders,  rendering  labor  scarcely  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  physical  requirements,  exert  a  potent  influence  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  simple-minded  people.    Every  necessity,  almost  every 
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ioxtury,  is  supplied  them  hj  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  virgin 
soil :  wherefore,  then,  toil  and  sweat  for  greater  gain,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  gifts  of  God  and  Nature,  content  in  thankfuLiess  ?  And 
so  the  Paraguayan  lives  his  somnolent  life. 

Instead  of  marvelling  at  the  submission  of  the  Republic  to  the  un- 
relenting despotism  of  the  Dictator  Francia,  during  the  six-and-twenty 
years  of  irresponsible  government  which  he  enjoyed  till  the  very 
moment  of  his  death,  in  1840,  we  should  rather  wonder  that  so  re- 
markable a  character  as  he — endowed  no  less  with  a  strong  yet  subtle 
intellect  than  with  boundless  ambition  seconded  by  energy  quite 
Northern  —  should  have  arisen  from  among  a  people  so  devoid  of 
mental  vigor.  The  wonder  increases,  when  we  behold  his  successor, 
Lopez,  displaying  a  sagacity  which  surpasses  in  many  respects  that  of 
the  Bunous  Dictator  lidmself,  beside  an  amount  of  business-talent  and 
prudence  to  which  Francia  could  lay  no  claim.  The  influence  of  Lopez 
on  his  coimtry  has  indeed  been  little  short  of  miraculous  for  its  bene- 
fit ;  and  although  the  infusion  of  an  active  commercial  spirit  may,  as 
we  have  half  complained  above,  expel  many  a  pleasant,  long-descended 
custom,  and  sweep  away  not  a  few  of  the  most  attractive  peculiarities 
of  the  people,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  actual  progress  of  Paraguay  in 
civilization  and  culture,  u#der  the  rule  of  Lopez,  has  been  inmiense. 

We  have  observed  above  that  every  one  ought  to  have  read  the 
history  of  Paraguay  to  the  year  1840,  since  it  exists  in  a  form  more 
popular  and  attractive  than  that  of  perhaps  any  other  Spanish- Ameri- 
can State ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  too  well  established  that  the  human 
race  is  prone  to  leave  undone  those  things  which  it  ought  to  do,  as 
well  as  to  do  those  things  which  it  ought  not  to  have  done.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  our  readers  may  have  neglected  a  palpable  duty, 
and  we  will  consequently  devote  half-a-dozen  lines  to  a  recapitulation 
of  &ct8.  When  Spanish  authority  was  overthrown  at  Buenos  Ayres 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1810,  the  Province  of  Paraguay  remained 
loyally  obedient  to  the  authority  of  its  Governor ;  and  the  Paraguayan 
troops  actually  repulsed  a  '  liberating  army »  which  was  led  against  the 
Spanish  authorities  by  the  Buenos  Ayrean  General,  Belgrano ;  but  the 
infectious  revolutionary  spirit  spread  at  length  even  into  that  secluded 
refuge  of  loyalty,  and  General  Velasco  was  shortly  deposed  by  the 
identical  Paraguayan  Generals,  Tegros  and  CabaUero,  who  had  carried 
oat  his  orders  in  antagonism  to  Belgrano ;  and  a  junta^  or  board  of 
government,  was  established,  consisting  of  those  two  officers  and  a  law- 
yer named  De  la  Mora.  To  this  junta  a  young  and  talented  lawyer 
was  further  added,  whose  name  was  Francia,  and  who  officiated  as 
secretary.  Beneath  a  quiet  exterior  Doctor  Francia  concealed  a 
boundless  contempt  for  his  colleagues  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  power ; 
uur  was  it  long  before  his  hidden  manoeuvres  resulted  in  the  dismissal 
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of  a  portion  of  the  junta,  and  his  election  to  fill  the  post  of  First  Con> 
sol  of  the  Republic,  with  Tegros  as  the  Second,  lliis  '  election '  was 
the  work  of  the  Paraguayan  ^  Congress,'  an  assemblage  of  ignorant 
Creoles,  who  were  glad  enough  to  agree  to  any  thmg  proposed  to 
them  by  a  being  of  such  superhuman  wisdom  as  they  held  the  Doctor 
to  be ;  and  a  few  months  later,  a  second  assemblage  of  the  '  Congress ' 
vested  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  for  a  space  of  three  years,  in 
the  hands  of  Franda  alone,  as  Dictator.  The  Congress  was  never  per- 
mitted to  convene  again ;  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Francia  continued  to  exercise  this  unlimited  power,  which  he  yielded 
only  with  his  life. 

On  the  death  (by  apoplexy)  of  Dr.  Francia  in  1840,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  supreme  government  by  a  junta,  including  the  present 
chief  ruler,  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  who  was  elected  President  for  life 
in  1846.  The  Republic  was  at  this  time  doubly  secured  against  foreign 
intrusion.  Even  had  the  prohibitory  decrees  of  Francia  been  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  the  feet  of  strangers  from  crossing  the  borders  of  his 
dominions,  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Rosas,  the  celebrated  Governor 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  effectually  obviated  any  such  possibility,  by  an  ob- 
stinate refusal  to  admit  foreign  vessels  into  the  river  Paran&.  That 
magnificent  highway,  therefore,  although  f<yming,  in  connection  with 
its  affluent  the  Paraguay,  an  adit  by  two  thousand  miles  of  inland  navi- 
gation to  the  very  heart  of  the  continent  —  to  the  forests  and  alluvial 
plains  of  Paraguay,  the  pastoral  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion, the  diamond-washings  of  Bra^,  and  the  thousand  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  Bolivia  —  was  rendered  utterly  and  sadly  useless.  One  might 
skirt  l9le  river-bank  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  seeing  its  waters  dis- 
turbed by  vessels  of  greater  size  than  a  few  straggling  canoes,  laden 
with  yerha  or  tobacco,  and  manned  by  half  a-dozen  hardy  Paraguayan 
boatmen,  which  occasionally  ventured  down  the  river  on  trading 
voyages ;  but  the  ceaseless  flow  of  the  united  currents  bore  no  riches 
with  it  on  its  way  toward  the  sea.  The  death  of  Francia  would  have 
brought  this  inactivity  to  an  end,  had  not  the  restrictions  laid  by 
Rosas  upon  commerce  been  still  continued.  The  sagacious  Gaucho- 
ruler  may  have  foreseen,  and  have  been  actuated  by  the  consideration 
(in  addition  to  the  delight  he  took  in  the  exercise  of  autocratic  power, 
and  in  annoying  his  opponents,  England  and  France)  that  the  opening 
of  the  Paran4  could  not  fail  to  induce  some  such  mishap  for  the 
Buenos  Ayrean  revenues  as  that  which  has  indeed  resulted.  Rosas 
felt,  in  all  probability,  the  conviction  that,  were  the  Parana  once  con- 
verted into  a  thoroughfare  fbr  commerce,  new  ports  must  arise  upon 
its  banks,  which  would  detract  in  no  slight  degree  from  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  his  own  Buenos  Ayres.  So  the  Parana  remained, 
firmly  locked.    At  length  the  field  of  Monte  Caseros  saw  the  dowu&U 
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of  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas ;  and  his  quondam  friend,  but  actual  con- 
queror. General  Urquiza,  rode  in  triumph  into  Buenos  Ayres.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Deliverer  (who  cared  little  for  the  Portefios,  but 
much  for  his  own  provinces  bordering  on  the  forbidden  river)  was  to 
prod^m  the  freedom  of  the  Paran4.  The  stream  of  commerce  rushed 
instantaneously  upward.  The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Austria,  and  Sardinia,  sent  representatives  to  Asuncion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce ;  and  Paraguay 
found  herself  for  the  first  time  in  her  history  brought  in  contact  with 
the  busy  world.  True  to  the  traditions  of  Francia's  policy,  she  at- 
tached herself  especially  to  England.  The  Dictator,  in  fact,  had  pos- 
sessed ideas  the  most  florid  regarding  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  intimate  political  and  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain. 
In  1814,  while  the  brothers  Robertson  were  the  only  Europeans  in 
Paraguay,  and  almost  the  only  Englishmen  who  had  ever  visited 
Asuncion,  Francia  conceived  a  splendid  scheme.  Summoning  John, 
the  elder  brother,  to  his  presence  on  one  occasion,  he  astonished  and 
amused  the  observant  merchant  by  the  unfolding  of  his  ambitious  plan. 
After  favoring  Mr.  Robertson  with  a  sketch  of  his  domestic  policy  and 
the  motives  of  its  exclusiveness,  Francia  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
ordered  the  attendant  sergeant  of  the  guard  '  to  bring  '  thaV  The 
sergeant  withdrew,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes  returned  with  four 
grenadiers  at  his  back,  bearing,  to  my  astonishment,  among  them  a 
brge  hide  packet  of  tobacco  of  two  hundred  weight,  a  bale  of  Para- 
guay tea  of  similar  dimensions  and  exterior,  a  demijohn  of  Paraguay 
spirits,  a  large  loaf  of  sugar,  and  several  bundles  of  segars,  tied  and 
ornamented  with  variegated  fillets.  Last  of  all  came  an  old  negress 
with  some  beautiful  specimens  of  embroidered  cloth,  made  from  Para- 
guay cotton,  and  used  by  the  luxurious  as  hand-towels  and  shaving- 
cloths.' 

Mr.  Robertson  naturally  supposed  that  this  valuable  assortment  of 
native  produce  was  intended  as  a  present  for  himself  as  he  was  oh 
the  eve  of  returning  to  England,  but  to  his  astonishment,  the  Consul 
(Francia  was  at  that  time  '  First  Consul  of  the  Republic ')  addressed 
him  as  follows  : 

*I  desire  that  as  soon  as  you  get  to  London  you  will  present  your- 
self to  the  House  of  Commons,  take  with  you  these  samples  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Paraguay,  .  .  .  and  inform  the  assembly  that  you  are 
deputed  by  Don  Gaspar  Rodriguez  de  Francia  to  lay  before  it  these 
specimens  of  the  rich  productions  of  that  country.  Tell  them  I  have 
authorized  you  to  say  that  I  invite  England  to  a  political  and  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  me ;  and  that  I  am  ready  and  anxious  to  receive 
in  my  capital,  and  with  all  the  deference  due  to  diplomatic  inter- 
course between  civilized  States,  a  minister  from  the  Court  of  St. 
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James ;  I  also  will  appoint  to  that  Court  an  envoy  of  my  o\m.  .  .  . 
Paraguay  will  be  the  first  republic  of  South-America,  as  Great  Britain 
is  already  the  first  of  European  nations.' 

Such  was  the  enthusiastic  despot's  outline  of  an  entente  cordicUe  be- 
tween the  two  great  commercial  States,  Paraguay  and  Great  Britain. 
But  Mr.  Robertson  took  the  liberty  of  omitting  a  presentation  of  him- 
self at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  message  and  mer- 
chandise of  the  Paraguayan  ruler;  nor  did  any  interchange  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries take  place.  But  the  Ml  of  Rosas,  eleven  years  after  Fran- 
cia's  death,  was  succeeded  by  the  visit  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Sir  William  Gore  Ouseley  to  Asuncion,  when  treaties 
were  concluded,  and  Paraguay  brought  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  trade  of  Liverpool  and  Southampton.  At  the  same  time,  our  own 
treaty  was  negotiated,  and  a  consul  appointed  at  Asuncion  by  Presi- 
dent Pierce.  How  the  misconduct  of  that  official  brought  on  a  quarrel 
with  Lopez,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  proceedings  of  Lieut.  Page 
in  the  '  Waterwitch ; »  how  Lopez  lost  his  temper  and  his  prudence  at 
one  and  the  same  time ;  how  he  refused  to  accept  the  treaty  returned 
to  him,  after  ratification  and  some  slight  alteration  by  the  United 
States  Senate ;  and  how  the  Administration  sent  out,  last  October,  a 
fleet  of  fifteen  vessels  to  bring  him  to  an  apology  and  reparation,  need 
not  be  recounted  here.  It  is  a  petty  quarrel,  which  a  modicum  of 
good  sense,  applied  in  the  right  direction  on  either  side,  might  easily 
have  avoided. 

But  while  bad  blood  has  been  springing  up  between  the  United 
States  and  Paraguay,  the  latter  has  attached  herself  more  and  more 
closely  to  the  counsels  and  example  of  Great  Britain.  Within  the  last 
four  years,  moreover,  she  has  taken  immense  strides  toward  a  position 
of  importance  among  the  nations.  The  beneficial  effects  of  forty  yeara 
of  profound  quiet  are  now  apparent;  and  it  is  evident  that  Paraguay 
has  acquired,  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  unmeaning  and  worthless  liberty, 
that  sobriety  of  purpose,  and  the  stability  of  institutions,  which  are  so 
rare  in  Spanish-America,  yet  so  essential  to  all  prosperity.  Li  nearly 
half  a  century  the  Republic  Has  been  governed  by  only  two  individuals ! 
This  fiict  is  unparalleled  in  South-America :  but  it  is  the  key  to  a  com- 
prehension of  the  present  condition  of  the  State. 

It  was  precisely  the  determined  despotism  of  Prancia  that  preserved 
Paraguay  from  the  greater  evils  of  anarchy  and  internecine  war  which 
devastated  all  the  remaining  Republics  after  their  deliverance  from  the 
Spanish  yoke.  The  Dictator  forcibly  witliheld  the  inexperienced  and 
simple-minded  Creoles  from  the  ftill  enjoyment  of  that  most  perilous 
and  intoxicating  of  gifts  —  a  sudden  freedom.  Doubtless  his  acts  were 
in  many  instances  inexcusable,  his  cruel  disposition  manifest,  hb  injust- 
ice patent ;  but  he  was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  ooun- 
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cry,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  he  did  not  act  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  promptings  of  his  conscience,  however  nar- 
row and  unenlightened  it  may  have  been.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
trained  an  entire  generation  of  Paraguayans  to  obedience,  while  out- 
side of  their  Republic  the  youth  of  neighboring  nationalities  thought 
life  not  worth  the  having,  if  it  must  be  with  subordination ;  and  Lopez 
has  well  carried  out,  since  1840,  the  inaugurated  policy,  while  he  has 
introduced  modifications  to  suit  the  advanced  condition  of  the  people. 
In  fiwt,  magnia  componere  parva^  Lopez  is  to  his  predecessor  very 
much  what  Alexander  the  Second  of  Russia  is  in  relation  to  the  Czar 
Nicholas  whom  he  succeeds.  Both  the  latter  and  Francia  limited  their 
ideas  of  government,  each  in  his  own  sphere  —  one  in  an  immense  em- 
pire, peopled  by  sixty  millions  of  his  subjects,  in  a  region  of  frost  and 
cold ;  the  other  in  one  of  the  smallest  of  Republics,  with  scarcely  three 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  including  Indians,  and  in  a  tropical 
cHmate — to  security  based  on  military  preponderance.  We  may  smile 
at  Francia's  lone  company  of  grenadiers,  and  at  his  irregular  band  of 
horsemen  whom  he  took  so  much  delight  in  drilling,  when  we  contrast 
them  with  the  half-million  gray-coated  musketeers  whom  Nicholas 
could  call  into  the  field  for  the  execution  of  any,  no  matter  what,  be- 
hest ;  yet  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  motive  and-the  result  of  these 
two  aipiies  were  the  same.  Francia  committed  hU  invasion  of  the 
Principalities  when  he  dispatched  that  famous  band  of  troopers  into 
the  Argentine  province  of  Corrientes  to  break  up  poor  Aime  Bonpland's 
plantation  of  Paraguay  tea;  nor  was  he  without  his  Siberia,  to  which 
recalcitrant  or  seditious  subjects  were  unceremoniously  dispatched. 
But  Nicholas  and  the  Dictator  pass  from  the  scene,  and  their  policy 
fells  into  milder  hands.  The  grumbling  world  finds  that  after  all  the 
curb  has  been  well  applied,  and  that  a  skilful  master  has  kept  the  pupil 
in  shaDow  water  till  he  has  learned  to  swim.  Lopez,  like  Alexander, 
yields  political  importance  to  the  people,  while  he  strives  to  attract  to 
his  dominions  the  wealth  of  commerce.  He  builds  steamers,  grants 
charters  to  railway  lines,  constructs  the  largest  and  completest  dock- 
yards ever  established  in  the  heart  of  a  continent,  sends  young  men,  at 
the  State's  expense,  to  study  at  English  colleges ;  amends  his  tarijff ;  im- 
ports French,  Basque,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  immigrants ;  en- 
courages manufiictures  as  well  as  agriculture ;  embellishes  his  capital ; 
and  (a  somewhat  important  consideration  just  at  present)  incroeises  his 
army  to  the  strength  of  some  ten  thousand  efiective  men,  whom  be 
wisely  places  under  the  command  of  European  officers.  That  our 
gallant  forces,  who  have  by  this  time  arrived  in  the  Plata,  would  ex- 
perience little  difficulty  in  overcoming  any  resistance  that  might  be 
made  to  their  attack  by  the  Paraguayan  army,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt ;  but  it  is  most  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Judge  Bowlin  will 
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effect  such  a  pacific  settlement  as  will  obviate  the  use  of  any  more 
gun-powder  than  will  be  necessary  for  salutes.  In  fact,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  Lopez  will  be  found  quite  ready  to  repair  the  e\i\  conse- 
quences of  his  error,  and  the  consideration  that,  after  all,  the  first 
wrong  was  committed  by  one  of  our  own  officials,  will  undoubtedly 
weigh  with  our  excellent  plenipotentiary  in  the  negotiation  he  has  to 
carry  out. 

Before  long,  then,  we  may  hope  to  be  on  terms  of  perfect  amity 
with  our  Queer  Republic.  We  shall  then  see  the  same  glad  sight 
which  so  delighted  the  good  merchants  of  Liverpool  nearly  three 
years  ago  —  the  arrival  of  a  merchant-vessel  direct  from  Asuncion, 
laden  with  the  produce  of  the  country  —  tobacco,  and  tea,  and  sugar, 
and  hides,  and  cotton  —  a  promising  instalment,  prophetic  of  greater 
things.  When  the  steamer  '  Rio  Blanco '  {manned  by  Paraguayans) 
entered  the  port  of  Liverpool  in  the  early  part  of  1856,  with  her 
inaugural  cargo,  the  prosperity  of  Paraguay  was  predicted  as  imme- 
diate and  assured.  Every  succeeding  month  has  verified  the  anticipa- 
tion: Six  years  ago  the  two  ports  of  Asuncion  and  Villa  del  Pilar 
(Neembucu)  jointly  mustered  a  commercial  marine  of  nine  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  some  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
tons,  while  the  Paraguayan  navy  consisted  of  one  superannuated  brig ; 
but  at  the  present  time  the  Paraguayan  flag  floats  over  a  fine  fleet  of 
British-built  steamers,  beside  a  host  of  trading-vessels  built  at  Asun- 
cion from  the  unequalled  ship-timbers  which  the  forests  of  Paraguay 
yield  in  almost  inexhaustible  profusion ;  and  the  nucleus  of  a  steam- 
navy  exists  which  might  compare  favorably  with  the  marine  forces  of 
any  other  Republic  in  South-America.  Lopez  would  back  his  Tacuari, 
his  Ypora,  his  mosquito  fleet  of  gun-boats,  against  any  equal  force  that 
even  his  grasping  neighbor,  Brazil,  could  muster ;  and  the  skilfiil,  ro- 
bust Paraguayan  boatmen  have  been  proved  no  mere  fl*esh-watcr 
sailors.  They  have  been  found  admirable  seamen,  and  displayed  many 
good  qualities,  hitherto  unsuspected,  on  the  first  voyage  of  the  '  Rio 
Blanco'  to  England. 

We  must  take  leave  of  Paraguay  and  its  nascent  prosperity,  for  we 
have  filled  our  allotted  space.  Yet  we  cannot  conclude  without  ex- 
pressing our  sincere  hope  that  these  pages  may  convey  a  juster  im- 
pression concerning  the  little  Republic,  its  present  condition,  and  its 
future  prospects,  than  that  which  generally  rests  upon  the  public 
mind.  And  lest  any  sensitive  journalist  should  consider  that  our 
banter  of  Fluellen  at  the  outset  had  a  reference  in  the  slightest  degree 
personal,  we  will  place  on  record  the  truth  that  we  had  '  in  our  mind's 
eye '  a  class  and  not  an  individual.     Caballeros — hasta  la  revista  ! 
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TH  US  HLAXiIjO  W  JbLIXjILi  FASTOR  .AJNT>  HIS  XHRKK  SONS. 

TO     BK     KBAD     UNDBB     C  H  B  I  S  T  M  A  S-T  B  B  B  8. 

In  nothing  beyond  affairs  of  immediate  personal  concernment  had  I 
for  a  long  time  so  much  interested  myself,  as  in  the  studies  and  ex- 
periments of  my  friend,  Horton  Shell.  His  glorious  aspirations  gave 
me  what  richness  and  delight  of  ideal  life  I  had.  I  believed  in  hin\ 
hecanse  I  loved  him.  And  the  sympathy  of  a  man  whom  money- 
lenders praised  for  punctuality,  and  speculators  for  daring,  was  precious 
to  him ;  for  in  his  troubled,  toilsome  life  he  was  not  burdened  with 
excess  of  sympathy. 

My  fnend  was  called  an  aeronaut,  but  the  name  should  not  have 
been  applied  to  him  in  the  manner  it  was,  though  in  the  first  year  of 
our  acquidntance  he  had  made  a  score  of  ascents. 

His  flights  were  experimental,  with  a  scientific  aim.  Usually,  the 
ascent  was  made  on  public  announcement ;  for  Horton  was  by  no  means 
a  rich  man  when  he  began  to  study,  and  with  him,  as  with  most  of 
those  who  ^ve  themselves  for  the  many,  hb  thought  was  his  chief  sub- 
stance ;  and  that  would  not  pass  current  in  the  world,  until  it  had  been 
subjected,  as  silver  is  tried,  to  many  transmutations,  and  perhaps  not 
to  be  recognized  in  the  end  as  his.  The  cabin  of  the  diver  is. not 
generally  decorated  with  the  coral  he  has  risked  his  life  to  bring  up 
firom  the  deep.  On  many  another  table  beside  that  of  the  miner,  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  are  displayed.  The  pearl's  placid  splendor 
does  not  often  shine  pn  the  bosom  or  the  hand  of  the  fisherman's 
bride. 

Wben  the  time  seemed  fully  ripe  for  his  theory,  or  rather  when  he 
could  refir^  from  testing  it  no  longer,  I  could  do  no  less  than  prove 
my  fikith  in  the  man  I  loved,  by  sharing  whatever  danger  he  would  bo 
exposed  to  in  the  adventure,  or  at  least  by  enduring  with  him  the 
mortification  of  such  defeat  as  might  possibly  await  him.  I  made 
the  ascent  with  him  on  my  own  solicitation,  not  his.  He  proved  his 
theory. 

But  a  storm,  which  travelled  incredibly  beyond  our  expectation, 
overtook  us,  bore  us  along  with  it  far  beyond  our  calculation,  tore  the 
balloon  to  ribbons,  and  tossed  us  to  the  winds.  From  the  fact  that 
my  descent  was  upon  the  coast,  it  was  supposed  that  my  fiiend  must 
have  been  drowned  in  the  sea.  But  time,  that  reveals — let  me  not 
anticipate  I 

The  Doctor  of  HaUowell,  in  whose  hands  I  found  myself  with  my 
returning  consciousness,  desired  to  notify  my  friends  of  what  had  hap- 
pened.   Communication  I  would  by  no  means  permit.    I  would  return 
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to  them  a  whole,  sane  man,  and  in  no  other  manner.  I  would  listen  to 
no  expressions  of  pity  on  account  of  this  disaster :  well  I  knew  what 
would  precede  the  pity.  I  had  heard  men  and  women  comment  on 
misfortunes,  and  there  were  none  so  near  to  me,  that  the  self-glorification 
of  remembered  prophecy  would  not  anticipate  their  sympathy  or  sor- 
row. Their  mean  chivalry  of  prudence  chilled  my  young  heart,  and 
I  wished  to  hear  no  such  lamentation  as  they  would  expend  upon  my 
noble  knight. 

My  recollection  of  the  conversation  that  passed  between  the  doctor 
and  myself  and  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  is  so  vivid,  that  the 
very  breath  and  brightness  of  those  early  days  seems  restored  to  this 
moment.  I  am  young  again,  and  have  not  proved  my  life.  The  lowly, 
real,  and  blessed  fiicts  are  once  more  remote  from  my  anticipation, 
rose  lights  and  purple  tinge  my  horizon,  and  the  aurora  shines  once 
more  with  mystery  and  promise.  The  doctor  and  I  entered  into  a 
friendly  compact  that  day,  he  agreeing  to  keep  my  secrets  —  so  im- 
portant to  me,  that  I  suspected  those  around  me  must  have  become 
possessed  of  them  in  the  time  of  niy  insensibility  —  I  promising  hence- 
forth to  obey  all  his  instnictions,  till  I  should  be  my  master  agdn. 
The  agreement,  made  with  all  gravity,  was  sufficiently  absurd.  The 
doctor  was  entirely  ignorant  of  my  belongings,  even  of  my  name; 
and  so  far  from  offering  opposition  to  his  will  in  whatever  way  it  chose 
to  manifest  itself^  I  could  move  neither  hand  nor  foot. 

The  doctor  bore  with  my  impatience  and  unreasonableness,  and 
really  pitied  me,  I  thought ;  and  for  his  pity,  was  as  grateful  as  any 
hot-headed,  impatient  fool  could  be,  under  the  circumstances.  It  was 
not  the  pain  I  suffered,  that  stirred  his  sympathy  and  compassion,  I 
believed.  It  was  the  spirit  that  chafed  under,  and  resented  the  mis- 
fortune, that  troubled  him,  and  prevailed  with  his  gentleness. 

One  day,  he  brought  into  my  room  a  flower  that  had  budded  and 
blossomed  in  the  open  air.  A  January  sun  had  wrought  the  wonder, 
and  the  flower's  white  cup  was  brimmed  with  fragrance. 

He  stood  by  my  bed-side,  a  very  noble  presence,  an  old  man  in 
reality,  but  with  so  much  youth  in  his  heart,  that  it  was  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate his  years.  A  grave  man,  whose  hair  was  not  yet  white,  whose 
frame  seemed  still  strong  and  elastic,  though  he  must  have  been  near 
seventy.  ^ 

When  he  gave  me  the  flower,  (it  was  not  fenuliar  to  me,  and  I  have 
forgotten  its  name)  he  said :  *  You  have  formed  no  idea  of  the  place 
you  are  in,  I  suppose  ?' 

If  I  had  surveyed  again  the  clean  aspect  of  my  room,  the  snow- 
white  walls,  and  the  neat  window-curtains  —  the  order  and  taste  that 
was  signified  by  the  arrangement  of  the  simple  furniture,  making  it  so 
unlike  the  ordinary  lodging-rooms  of  ordinary  inns — I  believe  I  ehould 
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not  haye  answered :  '  Hell-€late,  for  aught  I  know.  I  believe  I  made 
a  descent  into  the  infernal  regions.     Am  I  coming  out  ? ' 

*If  you  have  Eurydice  with  you,*  he  replied. 

If  I  had  found  the  place  such,  he  seemed  to  choose  that  I  should 
not  quit  it  as  an  evil  spirit. 

*  Where  ami?' 

The  doctor  sat  down  on  the  bed-side  before  he  answered.  His  de- 
liberation chafed  me ;  yet  not  because  of  impatient  desire  to  ascertain 
my  locality.  The  old  man  intended  to  make  the  most  of  his  patient, 
I  concluded.  I  must  be  a  sort  of  god-send.  Tet  his  composure  com- 
manded my  respect.  There  was  something  in  it  mysterious  and 
impressive. 

*This  is  not  Hell-Gate:  it's  Hallowell,'  said  he.  'I  hope  you  will, 
by-and-by,  like  the  name  better,  and  think  better  of  us ;  though  per- 
haps you  do  not  know  the  place  at  alL' 

*•  1  have  heard  the  name  before,'  I  answered.  Alas  I  of  all  names 
that  could  be  mentioned,  HaUowell  was  now  to  me  the  saddest.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Horton  Shell.    But  where  had  God  buried  him ! 

*  Very  likely,'  said  the  Doctor : '  It  is  one  of  the  oldest-settled  places 
on  the  coast.' 

^The  coast ! '  aaid  L    ^That  is  the  sea,  then,  that  I  hear  ? ' 

*  What  else  ? '  he  asked,  lifting  his  eye-brows,  and  evidently  enjoying 
my  surprise. 

I  did  not  answer  this.  As  a  hart  pants  for  the  water-brooks,  I  had 
longed  for  the  sea.  And  now  there  might  prove  to  be  prophecy  in 
that  longing!  Death  seemed  near  and  ready;  so  near,  that  day  by 
day  I  saluted  myself  with  wonder. 

*A  very  old  town  is  Hallowell,'  continued  the  doctor,  apparently 
not  doubting  that  I  was  desirous  to  hear  all  he  could  tell  about  this 
astonishing  place.  'The  church  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  the  land.  It  has  a  crown  on  the  spire  curious  to  see,  and 
the  Bible  in  use  there  was  a  present  from  Queen  Anne.' 

My  fidlure  to  comment  on  this  infoi-mation,  did  not  hinder  the  good 
man's  gracious  purpose.  I  believe  that  he  perceived  a  soul  to  cure,  as 
well  as  a  battered  body,  and  no  demonstration  on  my  part  should 
hinder  hinu 

He  was  called  from  the  room  when  he  had  gone  thus  far ;  but  on  his 
return,  he  had  not  lost  sight  of  his  purpose.  For  when  he  had  seated 
himself  by  the  window,  he  began  to  speak  in  this  manner : 

'Hallowell  has  its  histories,'  ssdd  he.  'This  seat  commands  a  view 
of  nearly  the  whole  town.  No  inhabited  place  was  ever  so  quiet  as 
Hallowell  in  winter.  There  is  more  stir  in  summer.  There  are  a  few 
old-fiishioned  people,  who  like  what  the  town  and  the  ocean  can  give 
them ;  and  I  have  seen  this  house  full  to  over-flowing.    A  few  miles 
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down  the  beach,  there  are  large  hotels,  which  attract  fashionable 
people ;  but  the  bathing,  here  is  preferable,  and  one  has  full  as  much  of 
the  ocean  as  can  be  seen  or  heard  with  safety  by  any  healthful  organ- 
ization.   But  of  course  we  like  the  place  better  than  strangers  can.' 

*I  should  not  have  supposed,'  said  I,  *that  human  beings  lived 
within  reach,  judging  from  this  quiet.' 

*  Yet  you  are  in  the  midst  of  the  town.  This  house  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  pastor  of  Hallowell,  and  is  surroimded  by  a  large 
green.  The  neighbors  are,  in  &ct,  at  a  little  distance ;  but,  as  I  said, 
the  house  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town.' 

*  There  is,  then,  no  minister ;  or  you  have  built  him  a  new  house,* 
said  I,  certain  that  this  question  was  desired.  They  had  probably  been 
building  a  new  parsonage  at  an  extra  sacrifice,  which  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  all  concerned:  this  was  my  private  conclusion.  But 
^vithout  the  motive  of  such  an  inference,  there  was  cause  sufEicient  in 
the  inquiry.  For  my  friend's  sake,  because  of  my  lost  Horton,  I  asked 
this  information  of  the  doctor. 

*We  have  no  regular  preacher,  now,' he  answered.  *The  pastor 
has  turned  inn-keeper.  You  are  his  guest  at  this  moment.  I  have  a 
mind  to  tell  you  his  story.' 

*  By  all  means,'  said  I ;  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  ask  that 
preacher's  name.  It  surely  could  not  be,  that  I  was  brought  home  to 
the  father's  house  to  give  tidings  of  the  son's  destruction ! 

*  You  would  despise  the  town,  I  am  afraid,'  said  the  doctor,  *  if  you 
knew  how  dull  it  really  is.  Yet  some  very  surprising  events  have 
occurred  here.  There  was  a  time,  within  the  memory  of  some  of 
the  old  inhabitants,  when  they  did  not  deem  themselves  so  very 
far  out  of  the  world.  They  had  more  to  do  than  is  now  indicated 
by  our  seemingly  inconsequential  annual  elections. 

'  Among  our  first  settlers,  there  were  some.  Sir,  as  ambitious,  as — as 
it  is  well  for  a  young  man  to  be.  The  pastor  and  I  came  here  about 
the  same  time.  He  has  lived  a  great  many  years  —  more  than  half  a 
century  —  in  this  house.' 

Then,  said  I  to  myself,  it  is  of  Horton's  father  he  is  speaking ;  and 
I  listened  breathless. 

'  The  church  was  an  old  church  when  he  was  received  as  its  pastor. 
I  could  not  describe  him  better,  than  by  saying  that  he  liked  the  sym- 
bol of  the  crown  upon  the  spire,  better  than  if  it  had  been  a  cross. 
It  suited  his  notions  altogether. 

*  He  was  a  learned,  self-sufficient,  head-strong  youth,  when  he  first 
came  to  Hallowell.  The  situation  satisfied  him.  He,  with  others,  ex- 
pected great  things  of  the  town ;  did  not  anticipate,  that  as  a  sea- 
port, it  must  be  abandoned.  He  loved  his  profession  better  than  you 
would  suppose  possible,  from  what  I  have  now  stated. 
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•The  church  was  struggling  for  life  when  he  came  to  it,  and  he 
threw  his  strong  will  into  the  scale  with  the  slow  measures  and  feeble 
hopes  of  the  people ;  and  doubts  '  kicked  the  beam.'  He  absolutely 
frowned  down,  and  frightened  off,  discouragements :  the  church  flou- 
rished, and  the  town  seemed  to  rouse  from  her  slumber,  at  the  word 
of  Pastor  Shell.' 

*  Pastor  Shell  I '  said  I ;  but  said  no  ferther. 

•Every  body  trusted  him,'  resumed  the  doctor,  who  did  not  seem 
to  think  my  repetition  of  that  name  significant.  '  But  I  am  afraid  I 
most  say  that  every  body  feared  him,  too.  Sometimes  he  met  with 
opposition,  and  to  be  opposed  and  contradicted  he  could  not  endure. 
He  felt  that  he  was  better  prepared  to  lead  the  church  and  people  than 
any  of  his  neighbors.  And  I  suppose  he  really  believed  that  two  sides 
to  any  question  was  one  side  too  many.' 

*  Ah  1 '  said  I,  remembering  many  a,  word  of  Horton  Shell. 

The  doctor  took  my  brief  utterances  for  expressions  of  interest, 
and  as  that  was  what  he  desired  to  excite,  he  went  on  briskly : 

'A  man  is  not  always  fitted  for  a  work,  my  son,  because  he  chooses 
to  perform  it.  I  think,  from  the  opportunities  of  judging  I  have  had, 
that  no  man  was  ever  worse  prepared  for  his  work  than  pastor  Shell. 
I  do  no  wrong  to  my  old  fiiend  in  saying  so.  Any  man,  he  has  often 
told  me,  is  free  to  his  experience.  He  did,  indeed,  rely  on  his  own 
judgment  and  conclusions,  with  too  little  consideration  for  the  dispo- 
sitions and  opmions  of  others. 

•As  to  his  fitness  for  training  and  educating  children,  I  really  think 
he  would  have  succeeded  better,  had  he  attempted  the  taming  of  wild- 
beasts. 

*  He  had  three  sons  bom  in  this  house.  At  the  time  he  lost  his  wife, 
his  youngest  boy  had  just  learned  to  walk.  In  all  my  practice,  I  have 
never  seen  a  woman  struggle  so  hard  for  life  as  she  did.  The  fight 
was  unceasing  till  she  came  to  her  grave.  I  was  a  young  man  then, 
and  did  not  understand  the  case  well.  I  think  now,  she  saw  what  was 
before  her  husband  and  children,  clear-eyed  as  a  prophet,  and  that  she 
was  appalled  by  what  she  saw.  Her  life  was  so  important,  it  must  not 
be  given  up.    That  was  not  for  us  to  say. 

*  She  understood  her  husband  better  than  he  knew  himself.  And  if 
there  was  ever  a  peace-maker,  she  deserved  the  name.  She  under- 
stood her  children;  made  it  her  business  to  acquaint  herself  with  their 
several  characters  and  dispositions.  She  would  have  had  constant  con- 
trol of  each  one  of  them,  if  she  had  Hved. 

*  Never  was  a  woman  needed  more.  For  a  long  time,  I  did  not  un- 
derstand properly  the  nature  of  the  link,  and  could  not  see  why,  where 
an  had  been  harmonious  before,  disorder  should  have  followed  her 
death  so  quickly,  and  with  such  malignant  purpose. 
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*  I  could  not  know  how  much  was  meant  by  the  mother,  when  she 
said  to  Shell :  '  Poor  children  I  you  must  comfort  them,  dear  husband.' 
She  was  pleading  in  behalf  of  her  boys,  generous,  mild  judgment,  pa- 
tience, hopeful  expectation,  tenderness.  He  was  long  in  understanding 
it  —  a  dreary  time. 

'  Shell  was  one  of  those  men  who  leave  out  of  question  the  disposi- 
tions and  gifts  of  their  children,  in  deciding  their  vocation.  He,  not 
they,  was  to  be  consulted  on  a  point  of  such  importance.  Harry,  the 
oldest  boy,  should  succeed  him  in  the  ministry.  That  had  long  been 
decided;  and  the  lad  being  of  a  quiet  and  apparently  yielding  disposi- 
tion, did  not  argue  the  matter  with  his  fiither.  He  diligently  pursued 
the  studies  marked  out  for  him,  and  the  approbation  of  the  mother 
was,  I  think,  as  precious  to  the  boy  as  any  praise  of  the  world  could 
have  been  in  after-life. 

'  He  was  a  hard  student  till  his  fifteenth  year,  the  year  following  his 
mother's  death.  Then,  if  there  had  been  any  watchful  eye,  so  tenderly 
loving  as  to  discern  what  was  pacing  in  the  lad's  mind,  a  deal  of  mis- 
fortune and  pain  had  been  avoided. 

'He  became  grave,  thoughtful,  almost  moody;  was  restless,  was 
ulent,  preoccupied ;  and  finally,  when  no  human  creature  suspected 
the  possibility,  he  secretly  fled  from  home.  This  handsome  fellow ! 
pattern-boy,  we  called  him.  So  he  served  us.  ...  It  was  the 
protest  of  nature.  She  resented  the  impending  ruin  of  a  man.  The 
act  was  not  so  cowardly  as  you  suppose.' 

*  Cowardly,'  said  I.  '  I  do  n't  see  what  better  proof  of  courage  the 
boy  could  have  given.    Any  lad  ought  to  fear  a  tyrant.' 

The  doctor  smiled. 

*  We  did  not  take  that  view  of  it  here  in  HaUowelL  You  know 
what  the  Scripture  says  about  the  powers  that  be.  We  supposed  that 
we  had  over-rated  the  boy.  And  probably  we  also  concluded  that  the 
Church  had  lost  nothing.  What  sort  of  servant  could  he  be,  who  had 
not  learned  obedience  ?  we  asked  each  other.' 

*  I  do  not  understand  the  virtue  of  obedience  to  a  monster,'  said  I. 
*  You  have  described  a  monster,  if  I  can  understand.' 

'  Not  exactly.  Not  a  monster.  But  surely  far  wrong.  Very  fiir 
wrong,  my  poor  friend  was.  The  testimony  Harry  left  was  brie^  but 
all-sufficient.  He  appealed  to  his  years  of  obedience,  in  proof  of  his 
love  for  his  &ther,  and  did  not  attempt  to  justify  his  course  by  reflect- 
ing on  that  fiither's  government.  He  had  been  over-estimated,  he 
said.  He  had  not  ability  to  perform  what  was  expected  of  him ;  and 
for  the  ministry,  knew  well  that  he  had  no  vocation.  He  was  well- 
assured  of  this,  but  despaired  of  convincing  others.  Therefore,  he 
deemed  it  best  to  prove  himself  in  some  other  calling  for  which  nature 
had  adapted  him.    The  lad's  »ncerity  could  not  be  doubted.    I  think 
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no  one  feared  that  ruin  waited  him  in  the  world.  Integrity,  industry, 
sobriety  might  still  be  anticipated,  and  the  path  he  opened  for 
himself  might  prove  a  high-road  to  distinction.  But  though  the  brig 
sailed  out  weU  rigged,  and  every  one  felt  satisfied  of  that,  Pastor  Shell 
was  terribly  discomfited.  Even  if  he  had  no  forebodings,  he  was  dis- 
appointed as  no  man  can  be  twice  in  this  world. 

'  Many  inquiries  and  efforts  he  made  for  the  discovery  and  recall  of 
his  son,  without  success.  But  he  would  not  give  up  his  determination 
that  the  lost  should  be  found.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  yield  that 
hope — to  surrender  the  feir  proof  of  his  gi*eat  skill  in  government ;  to 
submit  to  the  humiliation,  and  he  kept  his  grief  to  himself —  the  name 
of  Harry  ceased  to  have  a  sound  in  his  hearing. 

*But  I  fear  he  did  not  regard  this  loss  as  a  rebuke  or  warning.  He 
was  not  sdded  by  its  disclosures  in  the  direction  of  his  younger  sons. 
He  had  a  different  spirit  to  deal  with  in  Peter,  his  second  boy.  I  be- 
lieve he  no  more  understood  him  and  the  necessities  of  his  nature,  than 
a  Greenlander  would  understand  the  glory  of  a  tropic  flower,  and  the 
condition  of  its  glory.  The  boy's  nature  was  a  jungle  where  the  king- 
beasts  had  their  lair,  and  where  the  royal  tamer  lived  in  their  midst. 
That  boy  could  inspire  more  love,  and  more  fear,  than  any  person  I 
ever  met.  He  was  as  wilful  and  overbearing  as  his  father ;  but  his 
heart  was  fired  to  a  white  heat,  and  with  his  capabilities  and  passions 
in  full  view,  the  conviction  seemed  inevitable  that  he  would  justify 
the  largest  hopes. 

^  But  the  fikther  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  mistake  again  —  this  time 
the  consuming  of  dross,  for  a  spirit  ^  set  on  fire  of  hell,'  and  he  ended 
in  a  quarrel  with  his  son  —  a  brief  but  cruel  outbreak  forever  to  be  de- 
plored. In  this  house  there  was  no  more  room  for  Peter.  He  felt  it ; 
his  &ther  said  it.  And  though  both,  when  they  had  expressed  their 
utmost  hostility,  desired,  above  all  things,  a  reconciliation,  neither  of 
them  by  a  word  endeavored  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

*Horton »    The  doctor  paused  when  he  mentioned  that  name. 

I  turned  my  &ce  from  the  light,  fearful  that  he  might  see  the  sorrow 
I  could  not  conceal ;  not  yet  could  I  bring  myself  into  the  circle  of 
these  people,  and  by  my  heart's  anxiety,  acknowledge  myself  to  be  of 
them. 

*Horton  Shell,'  he  began  again,  'disappeared — in  his  thirteenth 
year.  He  went  up  to  Sharon  on  a  holiday,  and  made  an  ascent  in  a 
balloon  with  an  aeronaut.  It  was  accidental  on  his  part,  we  always 
supposed,  this  flight,  and  he  has  never  since  been  heard  of.  Most  per- 
sons believe  that  he  was  killed ;  but  his  father  has  not  yet  ceased  hop- 
ing. He  flatters  himself  that  the  lad  did  not  lose  his  life.  But  that 
his  descent  was  made  in  a  place  fiir  away,  and  his  home  might  not  have 
had  suflicient  attractions  to  draw  him  back  again.    When  you  were 
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found,  and  he  heard  of  it,  he  would  have  you  brought  here,  and  I  sup- 
pose he  was  thinking  of  his  son  when  he  insisted  that  the  house  should 
be  at  your  service ;  or,  it  may  be,  he  remembered  that  his  sons  had 
been  thrown  friendless,  unknown,  on  the  world,  and  the  good  will  he 
would  fidn  believe  they  had  found,  he  would  extend  to  you.' 

*  Unfortunate  man  I »  I  could  but  groan ;  '  left  alone  in  the  house 
with  these /.hings  to  think  of,  was  it  not  dreary? * 

'  Some  soft  hearts  of  his  congregation  attempted  friendly  consola- 
tions in  their  way.  It  was  thought  that  a  journey  would  benefit  the 
pastor ;  many  years  had  passed  since  he  came  to  H^owell,  and  he  had 
never  gone  forth  to  the  world  again.  Others  suggested  a  change  of 
residence ;  and  two  of  the  more  wealthy  of  his  parishioners  opened 
their  homes  to  him.  Would  he  have  his  study  in  their  house,  they 
asked  ?  —  they  would  deem  themselves  blessed  by  his  presence  at  their 
table,  his  dwelling  under  their  roof 

*  No,  he  would  hear  nothing  of  these  plans.  The  old  parsonage  for 
him — the  solitude,  the  loneliness ;  he  was  proud  in  his  affliction.  He 
heard  some  tender-hearted  one  who  had  endured  tribulations,  say, 
*  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth ; '  but  it  was  not  his  heart's 
acceptance  of  that  word  that  enabled  him  to  show  his  people  a  frame 
unbowed,  and  an  unwrinkled  visage.  He  took  his  stand  against  mis-^ 
fortune — made  no  parade  of  wounds.  It  was  beyond  him  to  under- 
stand how  grateful  to  the  tired  feet  of  Love  was  the  washing,  and  the 
ointment ;  and  that  the  heart  of  Humanity  missed  the  kiss  that  was 
withheld.' 

I  seemed  to  hear,  as  in  a  dream,  the  cahn  flow  of  the  old  man's 
speech.  He  went  from  point  to  point  of  his  story,  hardly  once  appeal- 
ing to  me  or  my  opinions,  even  by  a  look.  Where  was  the  interest  of 
these  incidents,  independent  of  the  listener  ?  A  tale  so  slight  any 
imagination  might  have  fashioned,  yet  in  his  statements  there  seemed 
to  be  a  depth  of  meaning  so  profound  as  nothing  but  the  keenest  moral 
sense  and  the  purest  sympathy  could  appreciate,  unless  the  listener 
'  might  be  regarded  as  a  party  deeply  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  the 
narrative.  Was  this  old  man  testing  me  ?  Did  he  suspect  a  resem- 
blance between  his  patient  and  his  friend  Pastor  Shell  ?  or  because  I 
^vas  an  aeronaut,  or  suspected  as  such,  possibly ;  there  was  no  con- 
tinuity, and  little  coherence,  in  my  speculations. 

*K  any  thing  could  have  made  the  poor  man  suspect  himself^'  said 
the  doctor,  '  it  would  seem  as  if  this  ill-success  in  the  training  of  his 
family  must.  But  his  losses  made  him  rebellious  and  defiant.  .  .  • 
Sacred  promises  had  &iled  in  his  behalf.  He  had  obeyed  various  scrip- 
tures in  the  management  of  his  sons,  and  his  practice,  he  could  not  be- 
lieve, was  sufficient  to  ruin  whatever  fine  casting  was  intended  to  be 
made  of  such  glowing  material.    He  had  dedicated  his  sons  to  God's 
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aeirice,  he  said.  So  I  —  but  either  of  them  would  have  looked  incredu- 
loos,  I  fear,  on  the  man  that  dared  assert  the  service  was  '  perfect  free- 
dom.' They  would  have  been  justified  in  their  inference  from  expe- 
rience, that  it  was  really  perfect  bondage. 

*  A  good  many  years  went  on  before  Shell  yielded  his  position,  or 
one  inch  of  it;  but — but — young  man,  give  heed  —  he  did  surrender 
at  last ;  he  did  see  that  he  had  been  blind ;  did  hear,  and  knew  he  had 
been  deaC  It  must  have  been  by  a  miracle,  I  think,  so  entire  was  the 
change.  He  began  to  take  up  themes  for  his  discourse  that  warmed 
his  hearers'  hearts.  The  people  were  astonished.  He  used  to  suppose 
his  least  efforts  sufficient ;  now  he  seemed  to  feel  his  utmost  was  too 
small.  Must  his  heart  not  have  been  glowing,  at  least  with  the  shadow 
of  heat,  if  not  with  the  real  fire  ?  And  yet  his  warmth  did  not  seem 
like  reflection.  K  he  took  up  an  old  sermon  and  tried  to  repeat  it, 
there  was  an  all-sufficient  test !  The  best  memories  of  the  congrega- 
tion could  not  recognize  it ;  and,  because  it  was  not  the  same.  Even 
if  every  word  was  uttered  in  the  old  order,  it  was  not  the  same.  I 
heard  people  saying  the  pastor  had  taken  anew  lease  of  Hfe — that  the 
vigor  of  his  youth  was  restored ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  best 
days  knew  no  such  vigor :  his  youth  had  been  animated  by  no  such 
hopes  as  he  knew  now.  The  man  was  bom  again.  This  youth  seemed 
celestiaL 

'You  can  imagine  for  yourself  how  it  must  have  been  that  he  would 
preach  after  a  night  of  prayer,  when,  from  the  distress  of  self-suspicion 
he  passed  on  to  perception,  ascertaining  the  forgiveness  he  needed, 
and  the  atonement  to  be  made.  He  could  then  preach  forgiveness  to 
others  with  some  feeling,  courage,  result. 

*  He  never  dropped  that  theme  when  he  had  once  taken  it  up,  and 
mastered  it ;  it  seemed  &irly  to  possess  him.  I  think  in  some  struggle 
of  prayer  his  pride  must  have  left  him,  to  return  no  more.  The  devil 
cast  out,  there  were  only  wounds  to  be  healed. 

*  He  could  not  remember  that  he  had  three  sons  in  the  world,  cast 
by  his  feidt  on  the  world,  working  possibly  —  how  could  he  tell  ?  —  evil, 
gone  from  him  ere  he  had  half-fulfilled  his  trust,  even  while  he  was  to 
their  hurt  fulfilling  it ;  he  could  not  recall  this  fact,  without  praying  for 
pardon ;  he  could  not  ask  forgiveness  but  on  terms  divinely  ordained, 
As  I  forgive^  forgive ;  and  go  out  among  his  people  judging  harshly, 
without  love,  without  pity,  self-satisfied,  pompous  with  book-learning, 
ignorant  of  that  blessed  love  in  which  many  a  child  of  his  congrega- 
tion was  competent  to  teach  him. 

*What  followed  will  surprise  you.  When  he  had  fairly  won  his 
people's  hearts^  proved  that  the  power  of  preaching  is  hid  in  the  depths 
of  sympathy,  and  that  a  man's  attainment  in  holiness  keeps  pace  with 
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his  growth  in  love ;  when  he  had  really  given  up  his  hard  drill  and  es- 
caped from  his  fiilse  positions,  he  was  tried  and  proved  still  fiirther. 

*  His  voice  feiled  hun.  He  broke  down  completely  when  he  had 
power  to  speak  to  the  purpose.  All  physicians  he  was  able  to  consult 
agreed  that  there  was  no  hope  to  be  entertained  of  the  restoration  of 
the  organ,  unless  he  removed  inland  from  Hallowell.  He  would  not  be 
persuaded ;  away  from  Hallowell  he  would  not  Uve ;  he  owed  himself 
to  the  people,  he  said.  Here  his  lot  was  cast,  and  here  he  would  re- 
main. He  believed  that,  having  preached  so  ill  for  years,  he  might 
now  live  to  a  better  purpose  —  in  silence  that  should  be  full  of  deeds. 

*•  So  the  old  man  keeps  this  house,  and  entertains  strangers,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  yet  be  angels.  The  people  are  his  people,  and 
better  served  by  his  sympathies  and  counsel,  than  they  were  in  days 
when  he  was  proud  of  the  service  he  could  render.' 

Having  spoken  thus  far,  the  doctor  came  to  a  foil  stop,  and  looked 
from  the  window. 

Breaking  the  silence  at  length,  I  said :  *  I  suppose  you  would  have 
something  further  to  tell  me  of  his  sons.' 

With  eyes  marvellous  for  expression,  the  old  man  turned  and  gazed 
at  me.  An  electric  thrill  passed  through  me ;  breathless  I  waited  his 
next  words. 

'  You  believe  in  the  restoration,  then  ? »  he  said  gently. 

*  The  stories  we  read  in  books  end  rightly,'  I  answered.  '  What 
should  be,  rather  than  what  is,  seems  to  possess  the  minds  of  story- 
tellers, and  they  make  conclusions  accordingly,  no  matter  how  fer  the 
result  differs  from  the  premises.  You  rarely  see  a  mourner,  Sir,  who 
does  not  hope  for  his  dead.' 

*  Pastor  Shell  will  always  acknowledge  that  he  has  been  blessed  fer, 
far  beyond  deserving.  When  the  Lord  humiliated  him  He  was  just, 
not  as  a  man  is  just.  It  was  the  sovereignty  of  love  Hk  made  manifest. 
Yes,  you  are  right ;  the  story  ends  accordhig  to  your  hope.' 

As  when  one  listens  in  a  dream  to  some  benediction  which,  even 
when  he  wakes,  shall  still  abide  with  him,  I  waited — he  spoke  on. 

*  Any  summer,  if  you  will  come  down  here,  and  God  spares  his  life, 
you  wUl  see  Harry  Shell.  You  will  find  him,  most  likely,  'somewhere 
on  the  green,  a  troop  of  young  people  with  hira,  fifty  may  be  at  a  time, 
under  his  charge  —  deaf  and  dumb  children,  whom  he  educates.  I 
toll  you.  Sir,  there  is  great  glory  in  such  a  manhood  as  his  has  proved. 
.  .  .  I  meant  to  speak  about  Peter  more  particularly.  But  I  see 
that  you  are  tired.  He  came  back  one  day,  disguised  as  a  peddler, 
with  a  pack  of  patent  rights  on  his  back,  the  originator  of  some  of  the 
most  useful  inventions  of  his  time ;  he  had  been  that  busy  with  his 
brain  and  hands.    Both  men  Christ's  ministers,  though  not  preachers 
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after  the  fiishion  proposed  by  my  old  friend's  stubborn  will.  They 
had  taken  their  own  time  about  their  work,  but  with  more  haste  their 
&ther  bad  made  worse  speed.  .  .  .  But  these  young  men  live 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  Hallowell,  and  they  love  their  Either,  Sir. 
I  conld  not  end  the  story  more  marvellously  than  by  saying  that.' 

He  had  then  no  report  to  make  of  Horton  Shell !  What  to  me  was 
all  else  he  could  say  ?  I  was  dumb  with  despair,  for  I  had  waited  that 
he,  not  I,  might  add  the  last  paragraph  to  this  family  history. 

While  I  lay  silent  thus,  there  came  the  sound  of  a  sudden  mighty 
wind,  and  a  darkening  of  the  room,  and  the  voices  of  men  and  of 
children  then  broke  on  the  silence  of  Hallowell,  and  a  splendor  of  gay 
colors  seemed  to  flash  across  my  sight.  The  doctor  rose  up  before 
the  window. 

^  Oh !  what  is  it  ? '  I  cried,  as  one  might  have  spoken  by  the  quicken- 
ing body  of  Lazarus. 

•A  balloon,  my  son,'  said  he,  still  gazing  from  the  window. 

Some  strange  prophetic  power  seemed  to  possess  itself  of  me  in  that 
instant. 

'  Father  Shell,'  said  I  with  the  feehng  that  the  last  day  and  the  last 
hour  had  come,  *  go  down  and  see  if  my  brother  has  arrived.  Horton 
is  his  name.  Thus  it  was  he  ever  meant  to  come  to  you.  Times  with- 
out number  I  have  heard  him  say  it  should  be  so.' 

The  doctor  turned  in  his  place  and  looked  at  me,  thus  speaking : 
'  Some  one  has  come,'  he  said,  but  he  did  not  move  from  the  window, 
even  to  ascertain  his  patient's  sanity.  I  began  to  grow  impatient  of 
his  imbelief.  ^  If  he  is  your  son,  if  that  is  Horton  come  to  us,'  said  I ; 
*no  crown  laid  on  your  head  could  make  you  a  richer  man  than  just  to 
be  called  his  fiither. 

*  Is  it  so  ? '  said  he,  now  bending  over  me ;  4s  it  so  that  you  can  tell 
me  of  the  child  ? ' 

And  Horton's  mother  could  not  have  spoken  with  a  more  loving 
gentleness. 

*  Not  if  he  can  tell  the  story  for  himself.  In  that  case,  Sir,  I  should 
deem  myself  unworthy.' 

*  But  if — if — I  dare  not  —  dare  not  hope.' 

Horton  himself  told  the  story  of  his  rescue  to  us,  sitting  in  that  room 
of  the  old  parsonage  where  he  was  bom,  with  the  sound  of  the  sea  for 
the  deep  and  full  accompaniment  to  his  heart's  rich  experience.  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  old  man  sat  Harry ;  at  the  left  Peter,  and  by  my 
aide  the  latest  of  the  wanderers ;  holding  my  hand,  he  spoke,  the 
dearest  of  all  voices  I  hear  in  this  world. 
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MIR.     JO  IjL  Y  a- RB3  K  N'S     riKOTTJRKS. 

My  friend  JoUygreen  was  an  ambitious  young  man,  who,  like  many 
others  in  the  great  city  of  New-York,  imagined  that  his  talents  and 
his  calling  were  widely  unsuited.  Jolly  was  gifted  with  a  taste  for 
poetry,  wrote  occasional  verses,  skimmed  over  all  the  magazines,  sub- 
scribed to  a  literary  gazette,  and  felt  little  doubt  that  he  should  even- 
tually win  renown  as  a  writer. 

Slim  authorling  as  I  am,  Uving  on  small  crumbs  of  comfort,  it  was 
:always  a  relief  to  me  when  rebuffed  by  publishers  and  snubbed  by 
editors,  to  wend  my  way  from  literary  works  to  Front-street,  and  hunt 
up  JoUygreen.  My  friend  was  clerk  in  the  firm  of  Jowl  and  Jolly- 
green,  lard  and  bacon  merchants,  doing  a  very  extensive  business,  one 
which  kept  our  poetic  youth  busy  from  morning  till  night  between 
canvassed  hams  and  lard,  so  that  in  day-light  hours  at  least,  he  had 
little  time  for  dalliance  with  the  muses. 

There  is  probably  no  locality  so  fatal  to  one  of  enthusiastic  literary 
nature  as  a  bacon  and  lard  warehouse.  Its  smell  is  not  of  that '  bank 
where  the  wild  thyme  blows ; '  its  huge  hogsheads  point  at  the  dreamer 
like  the  heavy  guns  of  Cherbourg ;  its  bagged  hams  seem  like  pyra- 
mids of  chain-shot ;  its  tinned  cheeses  like  canister ;  its  slippery  floor 
the  design  of  a  matter-of-fact  tradesman  to  bring  down  wild  imagin- 
ings, its  little  lard-kegs  infernal-machines  to  blow  them  up. 

But  ever,  as  soon  as  I  entered  and  caught  sight  of  the  junior  Jolly- 
green's  face,  I  felt  once  more  in  Arcadia.  Dashing  aside  the  ledger, 
he  would  seize  my  hand,  hurry  me  out  of  the  counting-room,  run  with 
me  up-stairs,  seat  me  beside  him  on  a  tierce  of  pickled  hams,  and  in- 
quire what  I  was  doing.  Then  he  would  beg  me  not  to  be  discouraged ; 
say,  for  the  thousandth  time,  how  he  hated  trade,  adored  poetry,  and 
would  quit  the  dingy  warehouse  as  soon  as  he  could,  for  green  fields 
and  purling  brooks.  Descanting  on  the  good  times  in  store  for  both 
of  us,  when  we  could  walk  Broadway  acknowledged  autocrats  of  the 
kingdom  of  letters,  he  would  thus  put  me,  as  well  as  himself,  in  capital 
spirits,  until  Uncle  Caleb  JoUygreen's  voice  was  heard  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  bawling  to  my  friend :  '  Gus,  show  Mr.  Rancid  that  lot  of 
sour  pork.' 

Uncle  Caleb  was  not  a  fiishionable  man;  he  hated  formality,  he 
prided  himself  on  plainness  and  being  comfortable.  In  dog-days,  when 
all  the  world  went  to  Saratoga  and  Newport,  or  shut  up  their  front 
houses  and  pretended  to  be  there,  Uncle  Caleb  might  daily  be  seen  in 
Broadway,  without  a  collar  or  cravat,  (stock  I  should  say,  for  he  never 
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left  off  siockS})  and  wearing  loose  green  velveteen  shoes  and  a  blue 
gh^ham  coat. 

Twice  a  year,  also,  did  Unde  Caleb  seek  out  a  by-strect^  whither 
bad  retired  asoperannaated  stock-maker,  who  had  once  done  a  flourish- 
ing business  near  the  Astor-Honse.  But  the  days  of  stocks  went  by, 
and  neck-ties  dioked  his  prosperity.  Refusing  obstinately  to  believe 
in  innovations,  the  sturdy  man,  with  courage  worthy  of  the  believer  in 
the  resuscitation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  great  Wliig 
party,  only  pioved  as  the  pressure  of  his  circumstances  forced  him. 
His  rents  grew  less  and  less,  it  is  true,  but  his  shop  became  smaller  and 
smaller  as  he  changed  his  location ;  his  assortment  of  stocks  dwindled 
with  his  customei*s,  until  at  last  the  door  was  no  longer  hurriedly 
thrown  open  every  few  moments  by  smart  young  men  panting  for  the 
'  latest  &shion,'  but  slowly  swimg  about  once  a  week,  jarring  the  bell 
over-head  into  a  timid  tinlde.  Still  twice  a  year  did  Undo  Caleb  visit 
Mr.  Slowgo,  and  comfort  him  by  a  purchase,  when  both  would  in- 
variably agree  that  if  people  would  only  give  up  going  to  Newport, 
and,  as  in  old  times,  take  an  airing  on  the  Battery,  things  would  im- 
prove ;  conduding  also,  when  the  new  article  was  donned  and  surveyed 
in  the  glass,  now  dwarfed  to  the  size  of  a  school-boy's  slate,  ^  that,  after 
all,  there  was  nothing  so  genteel  or  comfortable  as  a  plain,  black  siitin 
stock.' 

Whenever  I  entered  Jowl  and  JoUygreen's  counting-room,  Uncle 
Caleb  would  look  up  and  nod  kindly.  lie  appeared  to  commiserate 
my  unfortunate  views  of  life  and  profession.  That  one  should  devote 
himself  to  letters,  he  could  hardly  understand;  if  one  could  only  work 
into  a  snug  berth  in  publishing  a  good,  active  price-current,  so  far  the 
p^  might  do  very  well,  but  it  always  puzzled  Uncle  Caleb  to  know, 
as  he  said,  ^  how  you  and  'Gustus  can  bother  yourselves  so  much  about 
poetry  when  it  won't  pay,  and  can  want  to  be  sitting  down  doing 
nothing  when  you  might  be  making  a  ten-dollar  bill. 

'  What  idea  do  you  think,  'Gustus  has  got  in  his  head  now  ? '  added 
Uncle  Jollygreen  in  despair ; '  why,  he  wants  to  go  off  a-lecturing  down 
to  Maine,  as  if  the  people  there  an't  smart  enough  already.  Such 
sharp  ones  in  the  provision  line  I  never  saw,  and  if  they  get  any  more 
knowing  after  'Gustus  has  physicked  them  with  his  intellect,  I  shall 
have  to  sell  out.  Come  and  take  tea  with  me  this  evening,  when  we 
win  talk  this  matter  over.  K  you  could  dissuade  'Gustus,  I  '11  help  you 
in  torn,  and  give  you  a  wrinkle  now.  Tilings  are  going  upon  the  other 
ade,  and  if  you'd  join  him,  you  might  net  something  clever  by  a  little 
advoitnre  in  tallow.' 

Caleb  Jollygreen  lived  in  Greenwich-street ;  he  would  live  there  in 
spite  of  an  opposition,  long  after  the  tide  of  fashion,  of  respectability  al- 
most, bad  deserted  it.    Union  Square  and  Fifth  Avenue  were  scorned 
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of  Uncle  Caleb;  Greenwich-street  he  declared  nearer  the  water, 
cooler  m  consequence,  while  as  to  convenience  in  marketmg,  the  differ- 
cnpe  was  amazing.  On  this  evening,  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
the  windows  were  open,  and  I  could  scarce  imagine  a  more  unpoetic  or 
hateful  locality,  as  I  was  greeted  by  va,rious  odors  from  adjoining 
Htables,  meat-shops,  vegetable*markets,  and  at  intervals,  that  peculiar 
scorched  fragrance  which  comes  up  from  cellars  where  the  thump  of 
the  sad  iron  sounds  drearily  all  day  long.  Steams  of  another  order 
also  smote  upon  my  sense  of  smell,  these  came  from  Uncle  Caleb's 
kitchen  —  a  scent  of  sage  and  onions,  which  I  knew  accompanied  a 
goose ;  for  though  the  weather  was  still  warm,  Uncle  Caleb,  in  honor 
of  my  coming,  at  the  earliest  practicable  season,  had  ordered  that  dish 
which  he  deemed  the  greatest  treat  he  could  offer  either  to  himself  or 
any  body  else.  Talk  to  him,  indeed,  of  woodcock,  snipe,  reed-birds, 
partridges,  or  ortolans.  *  Nothing,'  he  said,  '  did  his  heart  so  much 
good  afrer  he  had  been  working  in  the  bacon  all  day,  as  a  nice  slice  of 
tender,  hot  goose  with  his  tea.' 

His  nephew,  my  poetical  friend  Gustavus  Vasa,  turned  up  his  nose 
at  the  goose  in  sublime  scorn,  he  whose  fancy  flights  aspired  to  the 
empyrean  height  swept  by  the  bird  of  Jove ;  and  as  soon  as  tea  was 
over  and  Uncle  Caleb  fiiirly  immersed  in  an  evening  commercial  jour- 
nal, he  launched  forth  in  an  impassioned  strain  on  the  hard  &te  of 
genius  in  this  cold,  unsympathizing  world.  He  knew,  he  felt,  that  he 
was  born  to  create  a  name,  but  he  was  alone ;  an  isolated  spirit,  whoso 
pangs  were  not  the  less  keen  because  unseen :  how  he  yearned  for 
sympathy,  had  sought  and  found  it  not.  But  there  was  a  good  time 
coming ;  sordid  trade  would  at  last  pause  in  its  career  to  listen  to  the 
woes  of  men  whose  lips  were  touched  with  fire,  when,  the  broad,  free 
earth  redeemed,  and  the  circumambient  air  and  the  sounding  sea 
should  be  vocal  with  the  music  of  their  yet  unuttered  melody. 

'Stuff!'  said  Uncle  Caleb,  looking  up  from  his  paper;  *if  that  »s 
poetry,  I  say  genius  and  nonsense  means  one  and  the  same  thing,  and 
any  other  man  in  the  provision  line  would  bear  me  out.  You  can't 
tell  me  any  thing  about  poetry ;  did  n't  I  once  go  to  school  and  write 
a  set  of  verses  to  my  sweet-heart  Betsy  Primrose ;  was  n't  she  so 
pleased  with  'em  that  she  copied  'em  off,  and  handed  'em  in  next 
Saturday  for  her  own  composition ;  and  did  n't  the  school-master  say : 
'  Betsy,  you  've  made  some  mistake  here.  I  told  you  always  to  put 
a  capital  at  the  begmning  of  every  sentence,  but  you  put  one  at  the 
head  of  every  line.  Do  n't  do  it  again.'  And  that  was  all  the  com- 
ment I  ever  got  for  my  blank  verses.  Suppose  I  had  gone  on  in  that 
way,  do  you  think  I  could  have  made  five  hundred  dollars  as  I  did  to- 
day by  a  neat  little  speculation  in  leaf-lard,  and  been  able  to  afford  a 
nice  hot  goose  for  tea  ? ' 
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*  O  Eugene  Mortimer ! '  (my  name)  exclaimed  Gustavns,  ^  just  hear 
that ;  how  is  it  possible  for  me  not  to  saffer  agony  when  even  the  miser- 
able consolation  of  sympathy  with  one  feeling  heart  is  thus  rudely 
dashed  from  me,  by  one  who  neyer  yearns  for  the  sweet  mnsic  of  the 
spheres,  and  for  whom  universal  Pan  piped  in  vain.' 

^  Pan !  TJniversalist !  never  heard  of  him,^  rejoined  Unole  Caleb ; 
*he  most  have  been  pretty  much  a  flash  in  the  pan  though,  if  his  poetry 
was  like  yours  and  mine,  'Gustus.  But  I  do  n't  mean  to  be  hard  on 
yon,  nevy,  I  only  want  to  wean  you  from  this  dry  nurse  of  yours,  litera- 
ter,  and  not  let  you  act  the  part  of  a  sucking-calf  any  longer.  Can't 
you  show  Eugene  that  note  you  got  from  the  publishers  about  your 
new  poem,  *  Violets  from — '  from  where  ? ' 

*  Violets  from  Vallambrosa,'  I  knew  was  the  title  of  my  friend's  pro- 
mised volume.  I  had  shared  the  secret  of  its  name,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted to  inspect  the  precious  collection ;  it  was  to  burst  upon  the 
world  with  the  sudden  brilliancy  of  a  comet,  and  astound  me,  with  the 
pa'blic  generally.  Ruefully  did  my  friend  hand  me  the  note.  I  at 
once  recognized  the  decided  hand-writing  of  the  head  of  the  eminent 
firm ;  and  while  Gustavus  Vasa  exclaimed,  ^  Heartless,  heartless  men, 
what  reck  they  of  the  sufferings  of  unappreciated  genius? » I  read  as 
follows : 

'Dkab  Sib:  In  answer  to  yours  of  this  date,  with  its  generous  offer 
of  paying  in  advance  for  the  publication  of  your  volume,  we  have  to 
say  that  we  can  give  you  no  encouragement  as  to  our  undertaking  any 
work  of  poems.  If  you  wish  to  know  the  cost  of  manufacture,  we  re- 
commend you  to  apply  to  Mr.  John  A.  Gray,  Printer,  Nos.  16  and  18 
Jacob-street.    Very  respectfully  yours, 

•  '  D.  Applktok  akd  Oompaxy.' 

*The  cost  of  manufiicture ! '  said  poor  Jollygreen ;  *  are  we  thus  ever 
fettered  by  reference  to  the  dictates  of  tyrant  estimates,  and  must  even 
the  flowing  drapery  of  the  muse  suffer  from  the  degradation  of  trade ! ' 

'That  man's  right,'  said  Uncle  Caleb ;  *and  if  he  is  ever  put  up  for 
Mayor  I  'U  vote  for  him.  But  come  now,  'Gustus,  I  intend  to  let  you 
steer  out  as  you  want  to.  I  should  think,  between  me  and  Mr.  Apple- 
ton,  you  had  had  about  lecturing  enough  at  home ;  but  if  you  want  to 
try  lecturing  on  your  own  hook  down  in  Maine,  I  say  go.  Only  mind 
my  words  though,  you  '11  be  glad  to  get  back  to  the  bacon,  and  when 
you  do,  I  'm  ready  to  help  you.  What  I  say  to  you  appUes  equally  to 
Eugene  here ;  and  I  bet  you  a  keg  of  Goshen  butter  apiece,  that  brfore 
Christmas  comes  round,  you  'U  be  glad  to  let  lecturing  alone ;  and  then 
you'll  find  that  a  snug  little  opening  in  the  prime  mess-pork  line  will 
suit  you  a  great  deal  better  than  hterater.' 

The  nnterrified  Jollygreen,  as  I  found  some  time  after  this  evening 
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was  not  conyinced.  He  departed  on  his  lecturing  tonr  down  East,  and 
it  was  a  good  while  before  I  heard  from  him.  At  length,  on  a  raw, 
windy  day  in  January,  when  shutters  creaked  and  banged  in  the  gale, 
when  spits  of  snow  were  in  the  air,  and  chiUy-looking  men  hurried  by, 
vainly  trying  to  bury  themselves  in  their  coat-coUars ;  as  I  sat  beside 
my  warm  fire,  happy  that  my  last  article  was  accepted  for  the 
Kkicksbbockeb,  and  in  act  of  meditating  another,  Jollygreen  and  his 
experience  rose  before  me,  for  a  letter  came  in  from  the  post-office  in 
Gnstavus  Vasa's  hand. 

On  perusing  his  long  communication,  I  found,  as  I  had  imagined, 
that  some  few  difficulties  had  been  met,  if  not  conquered;  that  lectur- 
ing in  the  winter,  considered  only  as  an  excursion,  did  not  compare 
with  pleasure-travellmg  in  the  summer,  and  that  if  undertaken,  as  it 
too  often  is,  from  *  vanity,'  it  is  sure  to  result  in  *  vexation  of  spirit.' 
Jollygreen  wrote  in  this  wise : 

'  You  are  aware,  my  dear  Mortimer,  of  the  ardor  of  my  hopes,  as  I 
set  out  upon  my  Eastern  journey.  You  will  not,  perhaps,  my  sympa- 
thetic friend,  be  prepared  to  learn  how  those  hopes  have  been  blighted : 

*  Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish. 
Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish.' 

But  I  wiU  be  calm,  even  if  life  is  naught  but  a  spectral  illusion,  and 
the  high-strung  chords  of  a  poetic  heart  are  fated  but  to  bring  keener 
misery  to  their  possessor.  Perchance  it  will  be  best  to  pursue  this 
melancholy  theme  on  another  key,  and  merely  relate  in  a  terse,  sen- 
tentious style  the  record  of  my  disappointment. 

*  You  are  fully  aware,  as  I  told  you  before  leaving  New-York,  that 
I  had  several  engagements  in  little  towns  in  Maine,  the  largest  of 
which  was  Squawktown ;  a  name  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Squaw- 
town,  and  of  Indian  origin,  from  the  fitct  of  its  having  been  first  settled 
by  a  scattering  of  the  Penobscot  tribe.  In  Colton's  latest  maps,  it 
appears  to  be  left  out ;  but  you  will  understand  where  it  is,  when  told, 
as  I  was,  that  it  is  not  more  than  forty  miles  from  Portland,  in  any 
direction.  The  course  I  had  prepared,  was  on  *  The  Beautiful,'  con- 
sisting of  four  lectures ;  these  I  was  to  deliver  when  thrown  upon  my 
own  resources  by  the  completion  of  my  engagements.  One  other  on 
'  Young  America,*  whose  chief  merit  was  the  entire  novelty  of  the 
subject,  was  intended  for  the  four  villages,  three  of  them  adjacent 
to  Squawktown. 

I  was  much  surprised,  I  may  say,  deeply  chagrined,  on  arriving  at 
Boston,  at  not  being  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  anxious  to  detiun  me  for  the  delivery  of  my  course,  or  at 
least  engage  me  on  my  return.  I  was  assured  by  a  Boston  snob,  who 
dined  with  me  in  New-York,  and  who  promised  to  introduce  me  to  all 
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the  leading  literary  men  of  modem  Athens,  that  there  would  be  no  difB- 
eulty  in  the  way  of  'securing  an  engagement.  In  consequence,  I  had 
written  very  confidently  to  the  President  of  the  Association,  and  fearing 
that  my  five  letters  had  miscarried,  as  none  were  answered,  telegraphed 
him  from  the  Massasoit  House,  Springfield,  to  meet  me  at  the  cars. 
This  request  he  strangely  neglected ;  nor  was  the  Boston  snob  visible. 
Indeed,  he  has  since  passed  me  in  Beacon-street,  without  speaking, 
from  which  I  conclude,  that  he  does  not  know  any  of  the  literary  men, 
and  was  afraid  that  I  would  find  him  out,  if  I  asked  him  to  introduce  me. 
*  While  waiting  at  the  Eastern  Rail-road  station,  hoping  yet  every 
moment  that  the  President  or  one  of  the  lecture  committee  would  ac- 
cost me,  the  baggage-master  came  up  in  a  violent  hurry,  asking  if  my 
name  was  Jollygreen.  When  I  promptly  answered, '  Yes,'  hoping  that 
some  fiunous  Athenian  was  anxious  to  see  me,  even  in  a  brief  inter- 
view, he  gruflly  replied :  *  Well,  your  name  fits  you :  your  trunk 's 
checked  for  Portland,  while  you  've  let  your  carpet-bag  go  off  on  a 
coach  somewhere.  It  '11  come  back,  though,  and  be  sent  to  you  by  the 
next  train.' 

*It  was  even  so :  in  my  anxiety  of  mind,  I  had  set  it  down,  and  an 
alert  coachman,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  parcel  was  for  the  United 
States  Hotel,  had  borne  it  thither,  some  two  miles  off.  But  for  that 
diaip  baggage-master,  it  would  have  gone  forever:  the  name  of 
JoHygreen,  printed  in  full  upon  its  bottom,  had  caught  his  eye,  and 
saved  it. 

'But  O  Eugene  Mortimer!  my  agony  of  nund,  as  the  locomotive, 
whistling  like  a  callous  fiend,  whirled  me  on  the  road  to  Portland. 
For  my  collars  and  cravats  I  little  cared ;  btt  my  lectures,  there  they 
were  !  What  if  some  unprincipled  wretch,  ambitious  of  literary  dis- 
thiction,  should  appropriate  that  carpet-bag,  examine  my  productions, 
and,  struck  with  their  beauties,  proceed  forthwith  to  deliver  them  as 
his  own ;  enchant  listening  thousands,  and  reap  a  golden  harvest ! 
Hoirifjring  thought !  I  passed  a  night  and  day  of  sleepless  misei*y ; 
but  at  last  the  bag  came  to  hand,  with  not  a  page  of  its  precious  con- 
tCTts  abstracted. 

*  When,  however,  I  reached  Squawktown,  and  was  there  actually 
called  upon  by  the  lecture  committee  of  its  Y.M.A. ;  when  I  felt  that 
a  lyceum  was  for  me  no  longer  a  dream,  but  a  visible,  tangible  reality, 
my  breast  heaved,  my  heart  thrilled  with  emotion  at  the  boundless 
prospect  rising  before  me ;  the  capability  of  doing  infinite  good  to  my 
feflow-men  on  the  one  hand,  the  ceaseless  succession  of  lecture  invita- 
tions which  would  pour  in  upon  me,  on  the  other.  For,  thanks  to  the 
blessing  of  a  common  language  pervading  our  whole  glorious  Union, 
the  Squawktown  Trumpet  would  shortly  find  its  way  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Maine,  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  plains  of 
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Kansas,  perhaps  even  its  blast  might  be  heard  on  the  distant  shores  of 
the  Pacific ;  and  the  enterprising  young  men  of  San-Francisco,  with  their 
noble  disdain  of  money,  would  write  to  me  to  come  out  and  deliver  my 
course,  generously  paying  expenses  both  ways  in  the  ocean  steamers. 

'  And  now  I  was  the  lion,  I  might  indeed  say  the  entire  menagerie 
of  the  hour ;  with  unimaginable  kindness,  the  lecture  committee  anti- 
cipated all  my  wants ;  a  fire  was  ordered  in  my  room ;  I  was  shown 
the  town-pump ;  I  was  introduced  to  the  town-clerk ;  an  old  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  Judge  Fossil, 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Constitution,  a  man  who  frowned  on  all 
isms,  and  who  would  be  sure  to  hear  me  to-night,  as  he  went  to  all 
the  lectures.  I  was  myself  pointed  out,  as  I  well  knew ;  for  every 
little  while,  one  of  my  aids  would  call  out  to  some  one  across  the  way, 
'  Is  that  you.  Smith  ? '  and  be  answered,  *  Hallo !  Jones,  all  right,  I 
suppose  ? '  when  a  smile  and  jerk  of  the  head  and  fingers,  said  as 
plainly  as  words :  *  Yes :  all  right :  here  he  is :  we  've  got  him.' 

*  Never  before  had  I  felt  the  proud  honor  of  being  a  public  man. 
Damp  from  the  press  was  handed  to  me  a  copy  of  the  Squawktown 
Trumpet,  I  opened  it,  and  read  in  the  editorial  column  a  notice  of 
myself  printed  in  double  pica : 

' '  Our  army  of  subscribers  will  account  for  the  unwonted  delay  in 
the  issue  of  the  Trumpet^  when  informed  that  we  put  oflT  going  to 
press  for  half-an-hour,  in  order  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  distin- 
guished gentleman  in  our  midst,  Mr.  Jollygreen,  the  lecturer.  At  this 
late  hour,  we  can  of  course  make  but  a  brief  remark.  As  is  the  case 
with  many  other  eminent  men,  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Jollygreen's 
appearance  which,  to  a  casual  spectator,  would  at  first  denote  him  to 
be  a  man  of  mark ;  but  the  close  student  of  that  unsolved  problem, 
the  human  countenance,  cannot  fail  to  discover  in  Mr,  Jollygreen's  eye, 
the  hidden,  yet  concentrated  fire,  ever  indicative  of  the  restless  as- 
pirations of  one  who  bums  the  midnight  oiL  We  predict  for  the  lec- 
turer entire  success,  and  a  rich  treat  to  the  literati  of  Squawktown.' 

'I  knew  the  power,  the  influence  of  the  Trumpet;  I  had  seen  it 
once  before,  during  the  famous  campaign  of  1856,  when,  before  the 
election,  it  predicted  throughout  the  State  of  Maine  the  triumph  of 
the  American  party,  and  called  upon  the  spirit  of  Daniel  Webster  to 
^  stand  once  more  upon  his  native  hills,  with  one  foot  on  Mount  Wash- 
ington and  the  other  on  Mount  Adams,  and  looking  over  toward  the 
Penobscot,  frown  from  the  confines  of  Maine  the  miserable  flummery 
of  Fremontism  into  the  dust-pan  of  oblivion.'  Although  in  that  in- 
stance, the  spirit  of  Daniel  Webster  was'  behind  time,  the  Trumpet 
still  lived,  and  how  fortunate  I  considered  myself  in  having  its  active 
alliance. 

^  After  I  had  taken  tea  with  one  of  the  committee,  (it  is  part  of  the 
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lecturer's  duty  to  go  through  with  tea)  I  commenced  my  discourse  on 
*  Young  America,'  in  one  of  the  three  villages  adjacent  to  Squawktown, 
The  thumping  of  umbrellas  and  canes  cheered  me  as  I  entered :  alas ! 
it  was  all  the  applause  I  ever  received.  Mj  lecture  concluded,  dead 
olence  ensued,  and  I  found  by  sad  experience,  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  Kew-England  audience  is  about  as  hard  to  excite,  as  to  make  a  yoke 
of  oxen  dance  a  hornpipe.  No  matter  whom  I  asked  next  day,  and 
every  other  day,  if  I  gave  the  audience  satisfaction,  the  only  answer  I 
could  elicit  was :  '  Well,  I  suppose  so ;  have  n't  heard  any  complaints  : 
I  take  it  for  granted.' 

*•  What  rather  surprised  me,  also,  was  the  familiar  appearance  of  the 
audience  each  of  the  four  successive  evenings  on  which  I  held  forth  on 
'  Young  America.'  Certainly,  I  recognized  several  antiquated  bonnets 
worn  by  old  ladies,  whose  eyes  glared  unutterable  things  through  steel 
q»ectacles,  and  those  fixed,  firm,  critical  &ces  of  punctual  men,  who 
always  pepper-and-salt  a  promiscuous  audience.  Vainly  did  I  try  to 
account  for  this,  until  my  labors  were  done,  my  services  rewarded,  my 
bin  paid,  and  carpet-bag  in  hand,  I  prepared  for  departure,  anticipating 
a  triumph  in  Portland ;  but  so  far  as  Squawktown  was  concerned,  about 
to  bid  *"  &rewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness.' 

'The  mystery  was  then  explained.  As  the  train  was' about  leaving 
for  Portland,  a  copy  of  the  Trumpet  was  thrown  into  the  cars,  and  at 
me,  by  some  unseen  hand.  It  was  again  damp  from  the  press ;  but  on 
this  occasion.  Issued  hal^an-hour  ahead  of  time,  no  doubt,  in  order 
that  I  should  see  it.  The  print  was,  if  possible,  larger  than  on  the 
day  of  my  arrival,  and  as  I  read  I  trembled. 

'  *  Well,  the  first  lecture  of  our  winter  course  is  over,  and  so  far  the 
farce  is  played  out.  We  confess  that  our  feelings  have  been  deeply 
stirred ;  but  it  is  the  solenm  duty  of  editors,  while  giving  the  utmost 
latitude  to  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  to  withhold  their  own. 
We  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  Squawktown  and  the  three  vil- 
lages adjacent,  had  engaged  a  corps  of  lecturers  supposed  to  be  intel- 
ligent, and  known  to  be  modest,  to  visit  in  turn  the  four  towns 
on  four  successive  evenings,  and  of  course  deliver  four  different 
lectures ;  as  it  is  always  the  habit  of  lecture-goers  in  the  said  four 
towns  to  attend  each  and  every  performance,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  same 
audience  greets  the  lecturer  each  night,  although  his  theme  varies. 
But  Mr.  JoUygreen  comes  here,  and  has  the  audacity  to  repeat  nightly 
to  the  same  people  his  miserable  trash  about  ^  Young  America,'  which 
has  for  the  last  three  years  rolled  in  upon  us  on  the  tide  of  Fremontism. 

*  *  If  we  were  to  say  that  Mr.  JoUygreen  has  mistaken  his  vocation, 
that  he  is  of  overweening  vanity,  a  tyro  in  literature,  (we  never  saw  a  line 
of  his  in  print,)  in  short,  a  humbug, we  should  do  no  injustice  to  the  indig- 
nant feelings  of  the  conmiunity.  We  do  not  apply  these  terms  to  him ; 
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but  wc  pity  his  ignorance,  and  adviae  him  to  go  home,  and  stay  there. 
Bright  days  are  yet  in  store  for  Squawktown ;  if  all  other  lecturers  fiul 
as  ignominiously  as  this  Mr.  Jollygreen,  there  is  yet  one  man  among  as 
to  whom  we  can  turn  with  pride,  it  is  Judge  Fossil,  inflexible  patriot, 
who  knows  no  South,  no  North,  no  East,  and  no  West,  and  who,  bored 
as  he  was  by  JoUygreen^s  juvenilities,  attended  all  four  erenings,  to 
set  an  example  of  eminent  consistency.  But  other  lecturers  will  not 
fail;  we  shaJl  listen  to  the  glowing  Beecher,  the  spdrkling  Whipple, 
the  humorous  Saxe,  the  mellifluent  Curtis,  and  the  genial  Ik  Marvel. 
We  should  not  again  advert  to  Mr.  Jollygreen,  but  to  say  that,  sin- 
gularly apposite  as  his  name  is,  his  vanity  is  of  direct  inheritance  from 
his  parents,  who,  in  choosing  for  him  a  baptiJsmal  title,  borrowed  that 
of  the  greatest  of  Sweden's  heroes.' ' 

Here  my  friend's  letter  abruptly  concluded,  only  promising  in  a 
postscript  to  give  me  his  ferther  experience  in  Portland.  I  have 
reason  to  fear  that  the  promise  will  never  be  redeemed ;  for  not  long 
ago,  as  I  disconsolately  walked  Broadway,  bearing  a  lean  manuscript, 
and  in  search  of  a  publisher,  I  suddenly  brushed  against  Jollygreen, 
carrying  a  fat  bank-book.  In  brief,  he  told  me  that  he  had  abandoned 
the  muses  in  disgust,  had  himself  lately  made  a  neat  little  speculation 
in  leaf-lard,  and  was  satisfied  that  his  uncle  was  right,  when  he  said 
that  a  snug  opening  in  the  prime  mess-pork  line  would  suit  him  a  great 
deal  better  than  literature. 


Tlie      Grlxosts. 


Pale  shapes  advancing  from  the  mid-night  air, 

Beckoning  with  misty  fingers  round  my  bed, 

Bending  your  &ded  &ces  o'er  my  head, 

I  have  no  fear  of  ye  I    I  seem  to  share 

Your  dim  vitality — mine's  well-nigh  fled. 

I  feel  the  human  outlines  melt  away ; 

These  thin,  gray  hands  that  lie  on  the  damp  sheet 

Are  almost  vapory  enough  to  meet 

Yours  in  the  grasp  of  fellowship.     My  hair 

Seems  turning  into  cloud     The  quickened  clay 

That  walls  me  in  is  cracking,  and  I  strive 

Towards  ye  through  the  breach.    Am  I  alive  ? 

Or  are  ye  dead  ?    All 's  vague  —  a  wide,  gray  sea. 

Hark  I  the  cock  crows !    Now,  spirits,  welcome  me  I 
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T  BC   K        J  ES  ^v   s. 

Soxs  philosopher  has  remarked  that  the  world  could  not  exist 
without  Jews.  However  that  may  be,  no  part  of  the  civilized  or  par- 
tially civilized  world,  is  without  them.  They  number  in  all  less  than 
six  million  souls,  yet  are  so  widely  scattered  that  you  can  visit  no  sear 
port,  or  place  where  men  '  do  congregate '  for  traffic  in  money,  in 
slaves,  or  in  merchandise  of  any  kind,  without  finding  there  representa- 
tives of  this  race,  whose  refuge  is  the  wide  earth,  whose  home  is  the 
narrow  grave.  The  Jews  are  most  numerous  in  Poland,  whither  they 
escaped  from  the  states  of  Germany  to  avoid  persecution.  More  than 
three  hundred  thousand,  mostly  of  Spanish  descent,  are  settled  in 
European  Turkey,  their  ancestors  having  taken  refuge  there  after  the 
expulsion  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Perhaps  an  equal  number  may 
be  found  in  the  African  and  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
and  so  widely  dispersed  are  they  through  the  lands  of  Islam,  that  in 
the  remotest  cities  reached  by  caravans  you  will  find  some  turbancd, 
long-haired  Jew  ready  to  convert  your  gold  into  the  currency  of  the 
country,  with  a  saving  discount  to  himself. 

Jews  are  to  be  met  with  in  China,  and  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
They  swarm  in  Bokhara,  and  may  be  seen  in  Madagascar  and  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa.  In  Cochin  China,  there  are  two  Jewish  races, 
black  and  white.  In  Yemen  they  scarcely  differ  in  appearance  from 
the  roving  Bedouins.  In  Circassia  they  are  wild  mountaineers,  having 
neither  the  Bible  nor  the  Talmud.  In  different  parts  of  Europe  they 
enjoy  different  degrees  of  liberty;  and  in  the  United  States  alone, 
where,  indeed,  the  emancipation  of  the  race  began,  are  they  entirely 
exempt  from  partial  legislative  restrictions. 

But,  sojourning  every  where,  they  are  every  where  strangers.  We 
have  noticed  that  among  the  blonde  nations  of  the  North,  the  Jews 
have  dark  luur  and  eyes,  while  among  the  dusky  nations  of  the  South 
it  is  quite  the  reverse :  so  true  is  it  that  they  every  where  form  a  dis- 
tinct people.  Differing  thus  physically  and  socially,  and  adopting  for 
the  most  part  the  language  and  costume  of  those  among  whom  they 
dwell,  they  cherish  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  religious  belief,  and 
think  with  one  mind  upon  the  destmy  of  the  Hebrew  race. 

Judaism  is  the  mother  of  two  religions  which  have  almost  over- 
spread the  earth  —  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  —  two  daugh- 
ters who  have  inflicted  upon  her  innumerable  evils,  notwithstanding 
our  Savioub  and  the  Apostles  were  all  Jews ;  notwithstanding  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  and  Jbsus  are  numbered  among  the  six  great  prophets 
of  Islam.  The  progenitors  of  the  Messiah,  made  illustrious  by  their 
supernatural  origin  and  celestial  guidance,  the  repositories  of  divine 
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oracles  and  tho  chosen  interpreters  of  the  will  of  God,  their  annals 
reaching  to  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  their  very  existence  a 
miracle,  behold  how  the  Children  of  Israel,  constant  in  their  ancient 
fiiith,  have  survived  the  overthrow  of  their  temple  and  their  altars,  and, 
dispersed  among  the  nations,  have  become  the  slaves  of  the  human 
race,  the  sport  of  fortune,  and  the  contempt  of  the  whole  earth  I 

A  wild  and  terrible  legend  is  that  of  the  middle  ages,  which  personi- 
fied the  Jewish  nation  by  the  traits  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  It  repre- 
sents an  old  man,  with  naked  feet,  uncovered  head,  and  long  white 
beard,  wandering  ceaselessly  over  the  earth.  His  hee  is  pale,  a  mark 
of  blood  is  upon  his  forehead,  his  eyes  bum  like  sapphires  beneath  their 
oblique  lids.  With  an  eagle-like  nose,  and  blood-like  Ups,  squalid  and 
harsh  in  features,  and  clad  in  a  coarse  woollen  gown,  he  ever  pursues 
with  staff  in  hand  his  interminable  journey.  Speaking  all  languages, 
and  traversing  all  lands,'knowing  not  the  purposes  of  God  concerning 
himself  and  ever  driven  onward  by  a  secret  impulse,  he  is  transported 
from  place  to  place  with  the  speed  of  the  wind ;  and  as  the  long  centu- 
ries come  successively  to  a  close,  his  old  age  renews  itself  with  the 
vigor  of  youth,  in  order  that  he  may  complete  the  weary  round  of 
ages.    The  people  wonder  as  he  hastens  past. 

Once  or  twice  only  has  he  paused  to  tell  his  story.  He  was  of 
tho  Jewish  nation,  Ahasuerus  by  name,  and  a  shoe-maker  by  trade. 
Dwelling  in  Jerusalem,  he  persecuted  our  Saviour,  and  was  of  those 
who  cried,  *  Crucify  him.'  The  sentence  of  death  having  been  pro- 
nounced, he  ran  to  his  house,  before  which  Jbsus  was  to  pass  on  the 
way  to  Calvary.  Taking  his  child  in  his  arms,  he  stood  at  the  door 
with  all  his  £imily  to  behold  the  procession.  Our  Saviour,  weighed 
down  by  the  heavy  burden  of  the  Cross,  leaned  for  a  moment  against 
the  wall ;  and  the  Jew,  to  show  his  zeal,  struck  the  innocent  Oxr  with 
cruel  blows,  and  pointing  to  the  place  of  execution,  bade  him  go  on. 
Then  Jrsus,  turning  to  the  unfeeling  child  of  Israel,  said : 

*  Thou  refusest  rest  to  the  Sov  of  God  : 
I  go,  for  it  must  needs  be ; 
But  for  thee  there  shall  be  no  rest 
Or  repose  until  I  return. 
Go  forth  on  thy  long  journey. 
Leave  thine  own :  traverse  mountains  and  seas, 
Faushig  neither  in  the  cities  nor  the  deserts, 
No  where — not  even  in  the  tomb. 
As  an  example  to  the  Universe,  and  bearing 
Every  where  the  heavy  weight  of  my  curse, 
Much  shalt  thou  long  for  death,  thy  deliverance, 
But  shalt  not  die  until  the  day  of  judgment/ 

He  assists  at  the  crucifixion,  and  then  goes  forth  a  mysterious 
stranger,  whose  feet  shall  become  fiuuiliar  with  all  lands. 
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How  age  after  age  he  longa  for  the  sweets  of  death  and  the  repose 
of  the  tomb !  But  m  spite  of  death,  he  must  live  on ;  his  dust  shall  not 
mingle  with  that  of  his  ancestors.  He  drags  himself  from  a  gloomy 
carem  of  Mount  Carmel,  shaking  the  dust  from  his  beard,  grown  even 
to  his  knees.  Nine  grinning  skulls  are  before  him.  He  seizes  and 
hurls  them  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  they  go  bounding  down 
from  rock  to  rock.  They  are  the  skulls  of  his  parents,  of  his  wife  and 
ax  smiall  children,  all  of  whom  have  been  able  to  die ;  but  he  cannot. 
He  rashes  into  the  flames  of  falling  Jerusalem,  and  attempts  to  bury 
himself  beneath  the  crumbling  ruins  of  Rome ;  but  in  vain.  Flying 
from  cities  and  men,  the  wanderer  seeks  the  solitary  places  of  the  earth. 
He  climbs  the  everlasting  mountains.  Passing  beyond  the  region  of 
verdure  and  of  dashing  torrents,  his  feet  tread  the  seas  of  amethyst 
and  opaL  Above  him  are  only  peaks  shrouded  in  mists  and  eternal 
snows.  The  daring  eagle  soars  not  so  high.  There  are  no  sounds 
save  the  cracklings  of  the  glaciers.  The  soul  seems  almost  to  touch 
the  heavens  above.  There  surely  the  Wandering  Jew  shall  rest? 
No.  A  pursuing  angel  uasheathes  a  sword  of  flaming  Arc,  and,  lo ! 
the  wanderer  beholds  once  more  in  the  heavens  the  drama  of  the 
Crucifixion.  The  way  from  earth  to  heaven  is  storied  with  myriads 
of  celestial  beings  radiant  with  light.  Before  him  are  all  the  martyrs 
and  siunts  and  sages  who  have  ever  lived  and  died.  For  a  moment 
he  gazes  upon  the  vision,  and  turns  away,  chased  by  a  sword  of  flame 
and  demons  of  frightful  form. 

Then  he  again  wanders  over  the  earth,  ever  with  five  pieces  of  cop- 
per in  his  pocket,  ever  with  the  mark  of  blood  upon  his  forehead. 
Maddened  with  the  agony  of  life,  he  throws  himself  into  the  crater  of 
Etna,  but  the  boiling  liquid  and  sulphurous  flames  harm  him  not.  The 
floods  of  lava  vomit  him  forth,  for  his  hour  is  not  yet  come.  Embark- 
ing upon  the  sea,  the  wind  raises  its  surface  into  mountain  waves,  the 
vessel  divides,  and  all  perish  save  the  Wandering  Jew.  Too  light  to 
flnk  in  the  ocean,  its  waves  cast  him  upon  the  hated  shore.  He 
plunges  into  a  hundred  bloody  conflicts  without  sword  or  shield.  All 
b  vsun.  The  leaden  balls  rain  harmlessly  upon  him ;  battle-axes  and 
dmiters  glance  from  his  charmed  body.  Where  mounted  squadrons 
fight  with  the  fury  of  demons,  he  casts  himself  under  the  feet  of  the 
horsemen^  and  is  unharmed,  so  riveted  are  his  soul  and  body  together. 
He  says  to  Nero:  *Thou  art  drunk  with  blood.'  To  Christian  and 
Mussulman:  ^ Drunk  art  thou  with  blood.'  They  invent  the  most 
horrible  tortures  for  his  punishment,  yet  injure  him  not.  Leaving,  in 
his  vain  pursuit  of  death,  the  lands  that  throb  with  life  and  industry, 
the  Wandering  Jew  threads  the  solitary  jungles  of  the  tropics.  He 
walks  in  poisoned  air.  Flat-headed  serpents  hiss  at  him,  but  harm  him 
not.    And  thus  he  ever  wanders  over 
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*  Mountains  and  seafi, 

Pauling  neither  in  the  cities  nor  the  deaerts, 
No  where — not  even  in  the  tomb.* 

In  the  Ottoman  Empire  there  are  at  least  a  million  Jews.  Provi- 
dential it  may  have  been  thus  to  bring  so  many  of  them  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Holy  Land,  but  it  seem's  hardly  possible  that  they  shall 
over  be  restored  as  such  to  their  ancient  inheritance.  The  Moslems, 
like  the  Jews,  refer  to  Abraham  as  their  great  progenitor ;  like  them 
they  are  strict  theiats,  abhor  swine^s  flesh,  and  practise  circumcision. 
For  this  reason  they  formerly  regarded  the  Jews  with  more  favor  than 
the  other  sects  of  unbelievers,  stj'ling  them  YesUr  (strangers)  while 
the  Christian  subjects  were  called  Mousaphir,  (servants.)  The  Jews 
of  European  Turkey  are  governed  by  a  Council  consisting  of  six  mem- 
bers, under  the  direction  of  a  Chief  Rabbi,  who  resides  in  Constanti- 
nople. Two  Jews  also  take  part  in  the  deliberation  of  the  Grand 
Divan.  Though  enjoying  greater  privileges  than  are  granted  to  their 
sect  in  any  other  part  of  Continental  Europe,  they  are  sufficiently 
mean  and  Avretched.  A  few  of  them  serve  the  Porte  in  the  capacity 
of  bankers,  but  their  financial  operations  bear  no  comparison  with  those 
of  the  Croesuses  of  Western  Europe,  who  supply  nations  with  the 
sinews  of  war,  and  claim  tribute  from  kings.  The  great  majority, 
however,  earn  a  subsistence  as  traders  and  artisans,  appearing,  indeed, 
to  thrive  best  in  the  midst  of  imiversal  decay  and  dissolution.  Let  the 
Ottoman  Empire  fell  in  pieces,  and  the  Jews  would  remain  brokering 
among  its  ruins. 

,  Yet  the  Jews  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  notwithstanding  their  degra- 
dation, exhibit  a  certain  intellectual  tendency.  Tliey  live  in  an  ideal 
world,  frivolous  and  superstitious  though  it  be.  The  Jew  who  fills  the 
lowest  offices,  who  deals  out  raki  all  day  long  to  drunken  Greeks,  who 
trades  in  old  nails,  and  to  whose  sordid  soid  the  very  piastres  ho 
handles  have  imparted  their  copper  haze,  finds  his  chief  delight  in  men- 
tal pursuits.  Seated  by  a  taper  in  his  dingy  cabin,  he  spends  the  long 
hours  of  the  night  in  poring  over  the  Zohar,  the  Chaldaic  book  of  the 
magic  Cabala,  or,  with  enthusiastic  delight,  plunges  into  the  mystical 
commentaries  on  the  Talmud,  seeking  to  unravel  their  quaint  tradi- 
tions and  sopliistries,  and  attempting,  like  the  astrologers  and  alchy- 
mists,  to  divine  the  secrets  and  command  the  powers  of  Nature.  *  The 
humble  dealer,  who  hawks  some  article  of  clothing  or  some  old  piece 
of  furniture  about  the  streets ;  the  obsequious  mass  of  animated  filth  and 
rags  which  approaches  to  obtrude  offers  of  service  on  the  passing 
traveller,  is  perhaps  deeply  versed  in  Talmudic  lore,  or  aspiring,  in 
nightly  vigils,  to  read  into  futurity,  to  command  the  elements,  and  ac- 
quire invisibility.'  Thus  wisdom  is  preferred  to  wealth ;  and  a  Roths- 
child would  reject  a  femily  alliance  with  a  Christian  prince  to  form  one 
with  the  humblest  of  his  tribe  who  is  learned  in  Hebrew  lore. 
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The  Jew  of  the  old  world  has  his  revenge : 

*  Thx  ponDd  of  flesh  which  I  demand  of  him 
Is  deariy  bought,  is  miae,  and  I  will  have  it.' 

Famishing  the  hated  Gentiles  with  the  means  of  waging  exterminat- 
ing wars,  he  beholds,  exoltingly,  in  the  fields  of  slaughtered  yietims  & 
bloody  satis&ction  of  his  lodged  hate'  and  *  certain  loathing,'  more 
gratifying  even  than  the  golden  Four-per-cents  on  hb  princely  loans. 
Of  like  significance  is  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the  des- 
pised Jews  claim  as  their  own  the  possessions  of  the  Gentiles,  among 
whom  they  dwell.  Thus  the  squalid  TesUr^  living  in  the  Jews'  quarter 
of  Balata  or  Haskeui,  and  even  more  despised  than  the  unbelieving 
dogs  of  Christians,  traffics  secretly  in  the  estates,  the  palaces  and  the 
viD^es  of  the  great  Beys  and  Pachas,  who  would  regard  his  touch  as 
poUntion.  What,  apparently,  can  be  more  absurd?  Yet  these  as- 
sumed possessions,  &r  more  valuable,  in  fiict,  than  the  best  ^  estates  in 
Spain,'  are  bought  and  sold  for  money,  and  inherited  from  generation 
to  generation. 

No  where  else  are  the  Jews  so  degraded  and  despised  as  are  the  eight 
thousand  now  dwelling  in  the  Holy  City.  They  are  not  suffered  to 
desecrate  with  their  presence  the  site  of  the  Temple ;  nor,  indeed,  if 
permitted,  would  they  enter  the  gate  leading  to  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  from  a  belief  that  under  it  are  buried  the  parchments  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

A  portion  of  the  wall  near  the  south-west  comer  of  the  '  Inclosure 
of  the  Temple '  bears  unmistakable  marks  of  great  antiquity.  Tra- 
dition says  that  the  foundation  was  laid  by  David,  and  the  super- 
structure completed  by  Solomon.  The  blocks  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  of  immense  size,  and  were  doubtless  brought  from  the  immense  sub- 
terranean quarries  discovered  two  years  ago  by  an  American  mission- 
ary, Mr.  Barclay,  under  the  present  city  of  Jerusalem.  This  is  the 
least  exposed  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  Temple,  and  if  indeed  over- 
thrown in  any  of  the  political  convulsions  which  befell  the  city,  it 
must  have  been  rebuilt  with  the  original  material.  It  is  significantly 
named  the '  Jews'  Comer.'  To  this  spot,  hallowed  by  so  many  tender 
associations,  they  are  permitted  to  repair,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain 
tribute,  to  weep  over  the  humiliation  of  their  race  and  country. 
Hither,  every  evening  of  the  week,  and  especially  on  the  evening  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  go  the  sorrowing  <^hildren  of  Israel,  to  bathe  with 
their  tears  the  foundations  of  their  beloved  Temple  —  with  warm  tears 
that  should  melt  the  stony  hearts  of  their  oppressors.  And  we  have 
seen  nothing  so  sad  throughout  the  land  of  Islam,  as  when  before 
those  tear-washed  blocks  of  granite  they  read  the  lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  and  chanted  with  almost  penitential  accent : 
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*  Lord,  build,  Lord,  build, 
BuUd  Tnr  boose  speedily ! 
Id  baste  t  in  baste !  even  in  our  daj, 
Build  Tht  house  speedily  I ' 

The  Jews  of  the  Holy  City  have  a  house  of  learning,  called  Bice 
Amdrash^  where  one  hundred  Rabbis  study  the  law  and  the  tradi- 
tions day  and  night.  For  their  support,  contributions  are  usually 
taken  in  the  Je^rish  synagogue  on  the  feast  of  Purim.  The  Rab- 
bis who  are  sent  out  from  the  Holy  City  to  collect  in  the  sums  thus 
given,  carry  with  them  a  quantity  of  *  Jerusalem  earth,'  to  be  distri- 
buted among  the  congregations.  When,  in  most  lands,  a  Jew  has 
been  coffined  and  is  about  to  be  buried,  they  put  upon  each  eye  of  the 
corpse  as  much  of  this  Jerusalem  earth  as  can  be  held  upon  a  shil- 
ling. More  desired  by  the  Jew  than  costliest  sepulture  in  other  lands, 
is  the  privilege  of  humble  burial  on  the  rugged  slopes  of  Olivet ;  and 
often  an  aged  pilgrim,  bent  down  with  years  and  the  sorrows  of  his 
people,  repairs  to  the  City  of  Desolation,  to  die  there,  and  have  his 
dust  mingle  with  that  of  his  forefathers,  in  sight  of  Zion  and  Moriah. 

The  London  Jews'  Society  not  long  ago  opened  a  large  fiirm  in  one 
of  the  valleys  near  the  Holy  City,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
Jewish  population  employment ;  but  found  that  the  latter  preferred 
the  corroding  idleness  and  stinging  want  every  where  visible  in  their 
quarter  of  the  city,  to  a  livelihood  acquired  by  honest  industry.  One 
of  the  missionaries  of  that  Society  informed  us  that  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  make  nominal  converts,  since  many  of  the  Palestine  Jews  willingly 
embraced  Christianity  in  consideration  of  the  suit  of  clothes  given 
them,  both  as  a  charity  and  a  badge  of  converaon.  But  our  informant 
stated,  in  addition,  that  in  such  cases  their  Christianity  wore  out  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  garments.  We  do  not  know,  however, 
that  the  London  Jews'  Society  ever  adopted  the  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  number  of  their  converts  employed  by  the  Russians  a  few 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  newly-conquered  provinces  of  Transcaucasia. 
An  article  of  dress,  appropriately  called  a  Soul-warmer^  was  promised 
to  each  one  who  should  make  a  profession  of  Christianity.  Sotd- 
tearmera  came  greatly  in  demand,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  found  that 
twice  as  many  of  them  had  been  given  out  as  there  were  souls  in  the 
entire  province. 

The  surgeon  of  the  Jews'  Hospital  in  the  Holy  City  mentioned  to 
us  one  of  the  wealthiest  Jews  in  Palestine  who,  although  a  married 
man,  had  been  powerfully  smitten  with  the  charms  of  a  Gentile  maiden. 
To  espouse  the  fair  one,  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  his  religion. 
This  he  did ;  but  was  baffled  by  his  quick-witted  wife,  who  apostatized 
at  the  same  time,  and  threw  herself  between  the  love-converted  Jew 
and  the  willing  Gentile.    The  conversions,  however,  were  not  lasting ; 
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and  ft  short  time  before  we  viated  JeruBalem,  the  Israelite  and  bia  wife 
slid  back  into  Jewry  together. 

While  travelling  in  the  East  we  were  once  obliged,  in  consequence 
of  illnefis,  to  spend  two  weeks  in  a  Jewish  fianily.  We  did  not  Bire 
smnptnonslj  every  day,  nor  was  it  a  matter  of  Eastern  hospitality. 
Here  was  mncb  praying  in  the  boose  in  the  Hebrew  manner;  there 
was  no  fire  kindled  on  Satnrdays ;  there  was  the  covering  of  the  &ce 
while  looking  toward  Jemsalem  in  h<^y  meditation  and  the  observance 
of  lites  imiQmerable;  but  the  sharping  Israelite,  after  in^ting  npon 
receiving  much  more  than  we  had  agreed  to  give,  prayed  God  and 
allowed  ns  but  fifty  piastres  to  the  ducat,  whereas  we  should  have  had 
axty.  I>nring  those  two  weeks  of  tribulation,  we  were  not  allowed 
to  sit  at  table  with  the  fiunily,  as  they,  in  their  peculiar  sanctity,  would 
not  eat  with  a  publican  and  sinner. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  condemning  the  efforts  made  to  convert 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere.  Far  firom  it.  One  of  the  most 
energetic  misaonaries  laboring  in  their  midst,  is  a  Qerman  lady,  a 
Jewess  by  birth,  who  bas  recently  purchased  a  part  of  Mount  Olivet 
for  a  Cbristian  cemetery.  We  mention  these  circumstances,  to  illus- 
trate the  degraded  condition  of  the  Jews  inhabiting  Jerusalem.  The 
very  boy  who  donkeys  you  aU  day  long  through  the  streets  of  the  Holy 
City,  will  exhaust  the  calendar  of  Moslem  sunts  in  his  imprecations 
npon  the  stubborn  beast,  and  end  with  calling  it  a  Jew. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Pacha — a  liberal  Moslem — will 
govern  them  with  more  kindness  than  the  Shylock  of  a  Turk  who 
plundered  alike  Mussulmans,  Jews,  and  Christians.  He,  as  also  the 
chief  of  bis  wives,  died  shortly  before  we  reached  the  Holy  City ;  and 
on  taking  an  inventory  of  his  property,  it  was  found  that  he  had  ac- 
cumulated more  wealth  than  all  the  other  inhabitants  together,  the 
golden  vessels  in  the  holy  places  included.  Among  the  treasures  were 
a  pair  of  jewelled  slippers  worth  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  a  neck- 
lace valued  at  twenty  thousand.  The  Pacha  had  not  oven  permitted  his 
subjects  to  settle  their  private  quarrels  without  an  appeal  to  his  author- 
ity, and  in  all  cases  a  large  fee  was  demi^nded.  We  saw  his  harem, 
consisting  of  half-a-dozen  beautiful  Circassian  females,  packed  off  for 
Constantinople,  to  become  the  wives  of  Turkish  grandees. 

While  in  Jerusalem,  we  devoted  some  attention  to  the  lepers,  in 
part  from  the  fiu3t  that  the  Jews  permit  one  of  their  people,  who  is  af- 
flicted with  the  disease,  to  dwell  with  his  friends.  A  physician  of  the 
Jews^  Hospital,  was  so  kmd  as  to  conduct  us  to  their  mud-kennels  in 
a  little  inclosure  just  inside  the  Zion  gate.  But  few  travellers  venture 
into  this  mephitio  retreat,  reeking  with  filth  and  corruption,  for  all 
avoid  contact  with  the  lepers.  Of  these  pitiable  objects,  slunk  away 
in  their  wretched  dens  or  lying  near  the  city  gates  to  reach  out  a 
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trembling  hand  to  the  passer-by,  there  are  about  thirty  in  Jerusalem. 
The  disease  with  which  they  are  afflicted  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Palestine,  but  appears  to  be  more  common  there  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
hereditary,  but  not  contagious,  sometimes  however  skipping  over  a 
generation.  We  examined  the  lepers  of  Jerusalem  without  fear  of 
contagion. 

The  Jewish  population  of  Egypt  numbers  not  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand souls,  of  whom  nearly  seven  thousand  live  in  Grand  Cairo. 
Though  now  undisturbed  in  the  practice  of  their  &ith,  the  oppressive 
exactions  of  the  Government,  and  the  fear  of  renewing  the  persecu- 
tions of  former  times,  have  taught  them  to  dbsimulate.  Dressing  in 
filthy  rags,  and  living  in  houses  of  the  meanest  external  appearance, 
they  strive  to  seem  even  more  wretched  than  they  are  in  resdity,  so  as 
not  to  invite  taxation. 

The  most  lucrative  business  in  which  the  Egyptian  Jews  ever  en- 
gaged, ceased  in  the  seventeenth  century.  For  a  long  time,  mummy 
was  an  article  of  great  value  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  was  found 
in  all  the  drug-shops  of  Europe,  and  even  to  this  day,  mummy-powder 
mixed  with  camel's-milk  butter,  is  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  external  and  internal  bruises. 

^  Make  mummy  of  my  flesh,  and  sell  me  to  the  apothecaries,'  was 
not  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  The  repulsive  drug  was  prescribed  by 
the  physicians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  fractures,  concussions,  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart,  and  the  like ;  while  even  Lord  Bacon  says : 
'  Mummy  hath  great  force  in  staunching  of  blood.'  Many  speculators 
embarked  in  the  trade,  and  vast  sums  were  expended  in  purchasing 
mummies,  principally  from  the  Jews  in  Egypt.  Tombs  and  catacombs 
were  searched ;  and  when  the  government  forbade  the  transportation 
of  the  bodies  from  their  sepulchral  habitation,  the  Jews  had  recourse 
to  fraud  and  imposition.  In  order  to  supply  the  great  demand  for 
mummy,  they  embalmed  dead  bodies,  and  sold  them  to  the  Christians. 
In  like  manner,  the  bodies  of  slaves,  of  executed  criminals,  of  unclaimed 
strangers,  and  even  the  desiccated  corpses  of  travellers  buried  in  the 
sands  of  the  desert,  were  converted  into  gold  for  the  Jew  and  medicine 
for  the  Gentile. 

De  la  Fontaine,  physician  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  when  travelling 
in  Egypt,  made  some  inquiries  respecting  the  supply  of  mummy  as  a 
drug.  The  Jewish  dealer  to  whom  he  applied  for  information,  showed 
him  thirty  or  forty  mummies  in  a  single  pile.  The  physician  was  anx- 
ious to  know  whence  the  bodies  had  been  obtained,  and  whether  the 
accounts  given  by  the  ancients  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the  dead, 
and  their  mode  of  sepulture,  could  be  confirmed.  The  Jew  laughed, 
and  informed  him  that  the  mummies  before  him  were  all  of  his  own 
manufiMSture.    To  De  la  Fontaine's  inquiry  as  to  what  nation  they  be- 
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longed,  or  whether  they  had  died  of  any  horrible  disease,  such  as  the 
leprosy,  small-pox,  or  plague,  the  Jew  replied :  *  It  matters  not  to  me 
whence  they  came,  whether  they  are  old  or  young,  male  or  female,  or 
of  what  disease  they  died,  so  long  as  I  can  obtain  them ;  for  when  em- 
balmed, no  one  can  distinguish  my  preparations  from  ancient  mummies ; 
hot  I  greatly  marvd  how  the  Christians,  who  are  so  dainty-mouthed, 
can  eat  the  bodies  of  the  dead.' 

Gnyon  relates,  by  way  of  anecdote,  an  event  which  put  an  end  to 
the  ne&rious  traffic  in  mummy.  A  Jew  of  Damietta,  who  was  prin- 
cipaDy  concerned  in  the  manu&cture  of  £Jse  mummies,  had  a  Christ^ 
ian  slave,  for  the  safety  of  whose  soul  he  appears  to  have  entertained 
more  concern  than  for  his  own.  Repeatedly,  and  with  some  success, 
urging  the  slave  to  abjure  his  religion,  and  embrace  the  true  &ith,  the 
Jew  at  last  insisted  that  he  should  submit  to  the  operation  of  circum- 
dsLon,  as  the  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  This  the  slave  refused  to  do, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  perverseness  was  very  ill-treated  by  his 
master.  Going  to  the  Pacha,  he  represented  to  him  the  practices  of 
the  Israelite,  and  exposed  the  frauds  of  whidi  he  was  guilty  in  the 
making  of  mummies.  The  Jew  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he 
obtained  his  release,  only  on  condition  of  paying  a  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred sultanins  of  gold.  When  intelligence  of  this  reached  the  govern- 
ors of  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  and  other  cities  of  Egypt,  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  readily  obtaining  so  much  money,  they  exacted  a  large 
smn  from  aU  the  Jews  who  were  merchants  in  munmues.  From  that 
time  the  traffic  ceased. 

The  Jews  have  been  unjustly  associated  with  the  trade  in  eunuchs 
m  the  East.  But  the  perpetrators  of  this  horrid  mutilation,  to  the 
shame  of  Christianity  be  it  said,  are  Christian  Copts;  and  as  the  sub- 
jects of  their  cruelty  sell  from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  dollars 
^ece,  they  carry  on  a*  lucrative  business  in  Egypt.  The  employment 
of  eonnchs  by  the  Asiatic  monarchs  dates  from  a  remote  antiquity, 
lliey  were  numerous  in  the  Eastern  Empire  before  its  &11,  the  eunuch 
Xarses  having  been  one  of  the  best  generals  of  the  Greeks. 

While  in  Constantinople,  we  learned  some  curious  facts  relative  to 
eunuchs,  which  were  confirmed  during  our  visit  to  Egypt,  where  they 
are  much  more  common  than  in  European  or  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
▼here,  in  &ct,  they  are  exclusively  made.  The  trade  is  not  so  active 
as  in  former  times :  as  many  of  the  Mussulman  grandees  now  confine 
themselves  to  one  wife,  there  is  not  so  great  a  demand  for  these  Argus- 
eyed  guardians  of  Eastern  harems.  So  far  as  we  could  learn,  about 
three  hundred  eunuchs  are  annually  furnished  in  Egypt,  some  of  whom 
come  to  occupy  important  posts  in  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  govern- 
ments. The  JKisler  Aga  of  the  Sultan,  for  example,  is  the  third  man 
m  the  Ottoman  Empire,  having  charge  not  only  over  the  harem  of 
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Abdul  Medjid,  but  being  also  the  director  of  the  reyenaes  of  the  im* 
perial  moflqaes,  and  the  incomes  derived  from  Mecca  and  Medina, 
From  a  dngnlar  custom  of  the  Ottoman  Court,  which  we  are  unable 
to  explain,  a  private  harem  is  kept  within  the  walls  of  the  seraglio  for 
the  Eisler  Aga,  as  well  as  one  for  the  chief  of  the  white  eunuchs. 

Syout  and  Gireh,  &r  up  the  Nile,  are  the  only  places  in  Egypt  where 
eunuchs  are  made,  for  the  Egyptian  and  Turkic^  markets.  The  whito 
subjects  are  Circassian  or  G^rgian  boys ;  the  black,  AbyssinianB  or 
Nubians,  from  six  to  nine  years  of  age,  the  latter  being  brought  by 
caravans  from  Sennar  and  Darfour.  The  village  of  Zanory-d-Dyry  near 
Syout,  is  the  great  metropolis  of  the  trade.  The  mutilation,  fiir  more 
terrible  than  is  usually  supposed,  is  practised  in  the  autumn,  that  sea- 
son being  regarded  as  most  fitvorable.  The  sufferer  is  buried  for 
twenty-four  hours  up  to  his  waist  in  the  sand.  Three  out  of  every 
four  submitted  to  the  operation  perish.  Some  efforts  hiyve  of  late 
been  made  to  do  away  with  the  barbarous  custom;  but  it  will  continue 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  so  long  as  polygamy  remains  the  law  of  the 
East.  A  wealthy  Turkish  Pacha,  wishing  to  make  Abdul  Mejid  a 
valuable  present,  sent  him  a  number  of  beautiful  Circassian  boys,  who 
had  undergone  the  infliction  in  Egypt.  The  Sultan,  a  humane  and 
tender-hearted  man,  could  not  repress  his  indignation  at  the  act,  and 
directed  that  it  should  never  be  attempted  again.  • 

The  eunuch  can  ordinarily  be  difrtanguished  by  his  exterior  physiog- 
nomy. He  is  usually  plethoric,  beardless,  and  has  a  feminine  voice, 
while  a  sombre  and  irascible  disposition  naturally  arises  from  the  sense 
of  degradation  which  he  experiences.  From  a  consciousness  of  physical 
inferiority,  eunuchs  are  usually  most  bigoted  Mussulmans,  seekhig  in 
the  austere  practices  of  religion  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  pleasures 
of  life.  Some  of  them  have  a  fondness  for  female  society,  and  there 
are  instances  in  which  they  marry. 

Of  all  Mussulmans  the  Egyptians  doubtless  regard  the  Jews  with 
most  aversion.  In  the  year  1844  a  young  man  belonging  to  a  re- 
spectable &mily  in  Cairo,  suddenly  disappeared.  Several  of  the  resi- 
dent Consuls;  moved  by  the  solicitations  of  the  wretched  mother,  re- 
quested of  the  Viceroy  a  searching  investigation  into  the  drcumstances 
of  the  case.  It  could  only  be  discovered  that  the  young  man  had 
gone  to  the  Jews'  quarter,  from  which  no  one  had  seen  him  return. 
He  had  been  missed  a  few  days  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and 
the  terrible  accusation  was  laid  upon  the  Jews  of  having  offered  the 
blood  of  a  human  victim  as  a  holocaust,  instead  of  the  blood  of  the 
paschal  lamb. 

Had  the  Israelites  not  been  protected  by  the  Austrian  Consul,  it  is 
probable  that  the  infuriated  and  bigoted  populace  would  have  rased 
their  quarter  of  the  city  level  with  the  ground.    Four  years  previous 
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a  flimUar  event  had  occarred  at  Damascus.  The  Pere  Thomas,  a 
Christian  priest,  greatly  beloved  by  the  people,  was  treacherously 
murdered  in  the  house  of  an  opulent  Jew  named  Daout-Arari.  The 
afiair  created  much  excitement  even  in  Europe.  Two  celebrated 
French  advocates  were  sent  to  Egypt  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
cused before  Mohammed  Ali,  then  master  of  Syria.  The  intrigues  of 
the  Austrian  Consul  and  other  secret  influences  brought  to  bear,  pro* 
cured  an  acquittal  of  the  accused.  But  during  the  judicial  investiga- 
tion, several  important  revelations  were  obtained.  Seven  Israelites 
confessed  the  crime,  and  turned  Mussulmans  in  order  to  claim  the 
demenoy  of  the  Cadis.  From  them  it  was  learned  that  a  Jewish  bar- 
ber had  murdered  the  Pere  Thomas  in  the  house  of  Daout-Arari,  and 
that  the  blood  of  the  priest  had  been  mixed  with  the  unleavened 
bread.  The  same  year  the  Jews,of  Rhodes  were  charged  with  a  like 
offence.  Similar  accusations  have  been  brought  against  the  Israelites 
living  in  Germany  and  Hungary. 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  aflSrm  that  heretofore  the  Jews  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  purloining  children,  in  order  to  sacrifice  them  as 
paschal  lambs.  This  sacrilege  was  universally  talked  of  and  generally 
believed  a  few  years  ago  in  Pera  and  the  Fanar,  when  the  traditional 
enmity  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks  was  at  its  height.  During  the  Greek 
Rev<^ution  the  Israelites  assisted  the  Turks  against  the  Hellenes ;  and 
when  the  venerable  Greek  Patriarch  was  hanged  by  the  Moslems,  the 
Jews  volunteered  to  drag  his  corpse  through  the  streets  to  the  sea. 

These  accounts  carrying  us  back  to  the  time  of 

'  ToHGK  Hxw  of  Lincoln,  slain  also 
With  cursed  Jews,  as  it  Is  notable,* 

are  doubtless  exaggerated,  like  the  old  stories  of  wells  poisoned  by  the 
Jews,  and  the  consecrated  host  stolen  to  crucify  afresh  the  Son  of 
God.  They  have,  however,  given  rise  to  cruel  persecutions  of  the  un- 
fortunate children  of  Israel.  The  first  crusaders,  when  proceeding  to 
take  possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  thinking  that  they  would  do  service 
by  fiJling  upon  the  enemies  of  the  cross  among  themselves,  murdered 
seventeen  thousand  Jews  in  cold  blood  before  they  reached  the  plains 
of  Hungary. 

We  might,  did  our  space  permit,  enlarge  more  fully  upon  the  con> 
dition  of  the  Jews  of  the  old  world,  to  whom  this  article  must  be 
understood  as  referring.  The  history,  the  hopes,  the  prospects,  and 
the  strange  customs  of  the  race,  afford  a  most  inviting  theme.  As 
every  beautiful  Hebrew  maiden  hopes  to  be  the  mother  of  Hoc  who, 
in  their  estimation,  will  restore  their  ancient  glories,  let  us  all,  at  least, 
wirii  that  their  emancipation  may  be  near  at  hand. 
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OB,    TEB    LOHDOK    AaaiVMUU    OM   AlCZBICAV    AUTHOBS. 

Thb  London  Abstsjeuu  has  for  so  many  years  been  known  to  the 
loungers  in  club-rooms ;  every  number  in  length  and  breadth,  in  8co]>e, 
tone,  style,  and  degree  of  merit,  has  been  so  like  every  other  number, 
as  if  made  by  a  machine  from  one  model ;  it  has  become  so  punctual 
and  exact  in  all  its  habits,  disagreeable  or  otherwise,  so  regulated 
according  to  standard,  that  if  the  worthy  lUtercUeurs^  who  will  forgive 
us  for  calling  them  by  so  subordinate  a  title,  and  who  divide  its  para- 
graphs and  bits  of  precious  criticism  among  themselves  in  their  weekly 
job,  should  dissolve  their  association  after  some  weekly  dinner,  it  would 
not  be  extravagant  to  suppose  that  it  would  make  small  difference ; 
that  the  types  would  ML  of  their  own  accord  into  line  and  compact 
column ;  and  that  from  inveterate  habit  it  would  now  print  itself. 

Very  respectable  isAssinoBumj  invariably  well-dressed,  with  no  &ult 
about  its  exterior  and  no  carelessness  in  its  trim ;  always  in  clean  linen, 
not  cotton,  satis&ctory  to  the  eye ;  as  to  manners,  thoroughly  English, 
if  that  is  any  conunendation,  although  we  fear  it  is  not ;  not  particu- 
larly low-bred  except  when  it  thinks  it  has  to  deal  with  inferiors ;  never 
enthusiastic  about  any  body  or  any  thing,  yet  sometimes  patronizing, 
or  a  little  cordial,  accordbg  to  the  quality  (not  literary)  of  those 
whom  it  treats.  As  to  speech,  it  is  for  the  most  part  careful  not  to 
make  a  slip,  collocating  words  according  to  correct  usage,  eschewing 
all  participles  made  from  substantives,  detesting  siSl  Americanisms^  yet 
although  rigid  itself,  not  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  in  these  respects, 
as  is  evident  by  its  not  very  frequent  but  most  miserable  attempts  at 
new  coinage,  and  the  common  use  of  certain  forms  of  expression  which 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  creeping  into  the  works  of  sensible  writers 
in  our  own  country.  All  this  by  the  way,  for  •  one »  likes  in  praising 
much,  to  &id  a  little  which  *  one '  may  censure,  and  '  one '  can  not 
bear  to  meet  with  affectations,  no  matter  where,  which  *  one '  despises. 

With  regard  to  opinions,  this  newspaper  professes  firir  play,  although 
we  think  it  is  stuffed  full  of  mean  prejudice,  sometimes  dogmatic  with- 
out investigation,  uninformed,  conceited,  truculent,  or  even  unjust. 
These  are  a  few  general  characteristics,  but  ^  more  anon.'  Such  as  it 
is,  all  book-makers  and  book-seUers,  all  antiquaries,  and  patrons  of  art, 
all  the  aforesaid  loungers  in  club-houses,  all  small  litterateurs^  (these  last 
take  it  up  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  they  do  not  look  for  much 
fevor  from  those  of  their  own  dass,)  all  literary  men  generally,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other,  would  as  soon  think  of  going  with- 
out their  Sunday  dinners  as  pass  a  week  without  reading  it.    It  is. 
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however,  oracular,  rather  than  an  oracle.  Being  so  long  remarkable 
for  net  being  remarkabk^  and  therefore  m  a  certain  sense  respectablci 
and  so  long  accnstomed  to  speak,  every  body  appears  to  be  willing  to 
hear  what  it  has  to  say.  It  can  put  its  petty  imprimatur  on  reputa- 
tions already  made.  It  can  raise  or  depress  tiie  thumb  at  will,  as  if  to 
save  or  to  destroy,  yet  the  decision  of  its  small  band  of  ooUaborateurs 
who  are  incapable  of  uttering  a  single  original  idea,  but  have  trained 
themselves  up  to  be  smart  verbal  critics,  is  not  regarded  even  in  Eng- 
land by  the  more  eminent  in  letters,  as  having  the  value  of  a  single 
rush. 

It  makes  not  much  di£%rence  whether  any  thing  is  doing  in  the  lite- 
rary world  or  not,  the  AsmuBum^  as  has  been  intimated,  never  flags, 
but  is  equally  well  provided  for,  and  readable  the  year  round ;  so  that 
the  injunction  is  fulfilled,  si  nihil  est  quod  acribas^  sed  hoe  scribe  nihil 
esse  quod  scrihas.  In  whatever  public  place  it  is  read,  two  &cts  are 
worthy  of  mention.  One  is,  that  most  people,  whether  grave  or  gay, 
take  it  up  from  the  table,  read  it  through,  for  it  is  easy  reading,  and 
put  it  down  again  without  saying  one  word  or  its  equivalent.  They 
may  be  satisfied  or  the  reverse,  their  sensations  are  not  known.  Theirs 
is  a  listless,  cheerless  process  of  mastication,  like  that  of  some  dog  over 
a  bone  where  a  little  meat  may  be  gnawed.  The  pabulum  has  been 
given  to  them  periodically,  and  they  take  to  it  industriously,  but  with- 
out much  taste  or  relish.  And  you  never  see  any  fiunt  change  of 
countenance  in  the  reader,  but  he  actually  looks  as  if  he  were  perusing 
something  not  only  solid,  but  stolid ;  no  rippling  smiles  as  if  some  re- 
mark had  been  passed  which  pleased  his  better  nature,  for  as  to  any 
genial  humor,  or  wit,  or  indeed  &culty  of  appreciating  the  same,  you 
may  look  for  it  any  where  else,  but  not  in  the  London  Assincsum, 
The  sardonic  smUe  of  the  sneerer  or  caviller  it  may  sometimes  have, 
but  this  does  not  excite  much  sympathy. 

One  half  of  the  AssinoBum^s  pages  are  occupied  by  book-sellers'  adr 
Tertisements.  It  is  well  labelled  in  front  and  rear.  With  this  no  &ult 
is  to  be  found,  as  ^  one '  likes  to  know  what  is  being  printed  ^  ye  kno.' 
Price  FOURPENCE,  the  fourpence  in  exceedmgly  black  capitals  first 
strikes  the  eye  on  the  first  page  at  the  upper  end,  right  hand  side  of 
the  first  column,  inmiediately  beneath  the  sounding  yet  classic  title. 
It  looks  A  little  mean  perhaps  to  have  the  price  of  literary  wares  so 
conspicuously  set  forth.  In  the  large  journals  of  the  United  States 
we  have  frequently  to  hunt  through  all  their  multitudinous  colamns  in 
run,  to  get  the  same  information,  for  in  some  of  them  there  is  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  idea.  However,  if  a  given  number  of  pages 
of  literary  job-work  according  to  a  given  pattern  be  provided  weekly, 
it  is  right,  and  English,  to  announce  what  is  to  be  paid. 

The  AjssvncBum  always  opens  with  ^  Reviews,'  as  it  is  pleased  to  call 
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them,  which,  however,  are  not  reviews  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
that  term,  but  nothing  more  than  magazine  or  newspaper  notices,  eked 
out  by  the  aid  of  scissors.  They  are  often  sensible  enough,  and  pre- 
&ced  with  a  show  of  leammg,  if  the  topic  require,  composed  ssif  ex 
plena  animoy  the  British  Encydopaedia  being  no  doubt  the  faithful 
adjunct  of  s<»ssors.  We  might  even  call  them  dapper  bits  of  criticism, 
plain  in  style  but  with  a  sleek  and  glossy  neatness,  compact,  well- 
rounded,  well-done.  The  mechanic  arts  are  sometimes  brought  to  nice 
perfection. 

After  the  ^  Reviews,'  the  fiuthftd  reader  will  find  a  few  pages  occu- 
pied with  short  mention  of  new  novels  or  of  other  new  books,  wherein 
those  below  mediocrity,  or  which  appear  so  to  the  cursory  glance  of 
the  accomplished  editors,  are  summarily  or  contemptuously  dealt  with. 
These  last  are  clairvoyant,  and  when  their  eyes  are  bandaged  with 
prejudice,  can  often  see  through  a  book  without  going  beyond  the  title- 
page,  as  readily  as  if  it  were  shut  up  and  placed  at  the  back  of  their 
heads,  especially  if  it  be  printed  in  the  wrong  Boston,  or  in  mercantile 
New-York.  A  bold  assertion  from  beneath  a  snug  concealment,  a 
shrug  and  a  sneer,  with  a  word  or  two  of  pithy  advice,  and  the  cul- 
prit is  dismissed  who  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  more  elaborate  castiga- 
tion.  If  he  is  a  poetaster,  we  have  the  old  and  hackneyed  allusion  to 
gods,  and  meUi  and  columns,  for  a  critic  of  the  AseiruBum  is  nothing 
if  he  is  not  classical.  If  he  be  a  prose  writer,  and  prosy  at  that,  then 
we  have  the  ofti-repeated  phrase :  ^  This  is  a  dreary  book.'  A  dreary 
book  1    A  cant  term  that  with  our  Johnny  Bull  I 

After  this  department  of  criticism  you  will  next  be  treated  to  somo 
weekly  gossip  about  the  Fiue  Arts,  the  Drama,  and  all  kinds  of  things ; 
then  with  numerous  paragraphs  on  subjects  ArchsBological,  Geogra- 
phical, Linnean,  Numismatic,  Zoological,  Geological,  Entomological, 
Meteorological,  Ethnological,  Ictheological,  Photographic,  Statistical 
—  Syro-Egyptian — znAAseinamm  is  made  up. 

Who  will  say  that  so  well-printed  a  newspaper  is  not  worth  four- 
pence,  when  it  keeps  you  informed  as  to  current  literature,  and  con- 
tains such  long  extracts  from  current  works,  albeit  it  is  sometimes 
slashing,  while  in  the  tone  and  style  of  its  papers  you  occasionally  get 
the  full  force  and  manner,  the  smack  and  flavor  of  the  true  EuglisL 
literary  snob  f  We  have  been  latterly  struck  with  its  curt  and  insolent 
dispatch  and  disposal  of  American  books  which  had  here  been  stamped 
with  the  genial  commendation  of  men  of  letters.  We  had  the  curi- 
osity to  examine  its  collected  files  for  the  last  five  years,  to  find  out 
whether  this  arose  irom  settled  habit,  or  only  from  the  accidental 
assumption  ci  superior  airs.  It  has  been  a  course  systematically  pur- 
sued, and  it  is  consoling  at  least  to  know  that  an  impartial  partiality 
has  been  observed,  that  -all  dasses,  high  and  low,  the  historian,  the 
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noT^sl,  the  poei,  the  tnTeOer,  if  Americu,  hare  &red  aSke  at  its 
hmda.  Indeed,  \tB  edkora  are  to  be  pitied.  Thore  is  a  aerions  ob- 
stmctkni,  a  leal  difficmlt  j  to  be  met.  When  a  Yankee  author  pre- 
wnta  himfld(  they  hang  back,  thej  reluct,  like  a  disagreeable  En^^iah- 
man,  (not  of  the  higher  orders,)  in  the  comer  of  a  stage^XMioh  £pom 
whom  the  occamm  extorts  either  an  affirmatiTe  nod  or  a  negative 
gnmt.  But  the  neceaaity  cannot  well  be  helped.  There  is  a  pesti- 
lent peraeveiance  abont  the  Yankee.  He  will  whittle  his  sticks  all 
OTer  the  world.  He  will  whistle  his  national  airs  while  he  scrapes  oat 
Bolphnr  from  a  crater  in  the  Andes,  or  competing  with  some  English- 
man, goano  from  Ichaboe.  His  yachts  are  in  foreign  waters,  bis  horses 
are  on  Elngliah  tnr^  and  his  books  are  in  English  markets,  and  on  the 
AjuinoBumU  taUe.  He  must,  therefore,  be  decently  met.  His  boats 
nmst  be  permitted  to  sail,  his  horses  to  run,  bis  chess-men  to  move, 
and  as  for  his  books,  *one'  must  at  least  try  to  read  them,  though  it 
is  disagreeable  to  say  to  such  people  exactly  what  ^  one '  thinks,  ^  ye 
kno.'  It  is  a  hard  and  costive  business  at  the  best.  The  book  is  on 
the  table.  It  need  not  be  examined,  but  it  must  be  criticised  beyond 
doubt.  The  tardy  pre&ce  drags  along  with  some  remark  abont 
*  trans-Atlantic  cousins,'  or  ^  Brother  Jonathan,'  how  he  is  thin-skinned, 
how  he  is  giren  to  hyperbole,  about  his  pituitous  propensity,  his  fond* 
ness  for  ^fine  writing,'  and  that  so  &r  in  letters  he  has  achieved  no- 
thing of  which  the  type  does  not  already  exist.  A  gratuitous  sel£ 
exculpation,  a  protestation  of  candor  and  desire  to  do  justice,  together 
with  a  few  generalities  then  pave  the  way  for  the  review  proper,  which 
is  bound  to  be  distresrangly  severe.  Our  critic  aspires  to  be  a  Jeffrey 
<m  a  small  scale.  Thik  Skin  is  excoriated,  and  his  name  is  writ  on 
water.  Let  him  however  be  thankful  for  this:  though  his  faults  are 
Audiously  set  forth,  yet  his  enemy  has  not  been  so  cruel  as  to  raise  the 
laugh  against  him.  His  derogatory  criticism  is  altogether  a  serious 
job ;  his  wit  would  hardly  pass  muster,  his  humor  must  be  of  the  dry 
kind,  for  he  is  about  as  succulent  as  the  ancient  walking-stick  which 
is  hung  up  in  Abbot's  Egyptian  Museum.  The  Asainmum  can  hardly 
be  said  to  ridicule  any  one,  for  ridicule  even  of  the  wickedest  kind  im- 
l^es  some  good  nature  at  the  core.  The  inbred  malice  which  lurks 
under  most  of  his  diatribes  is  not  suggestive  of  a  red-cheeked,  fun- 
loving  Englishman,  but  of  a  burly  fellow  forging  his  thunderbolt — 
hrututn  fulmen — over  a  porter-house  steak,  and  a  pot  of  beer. 

However,  it  would  be  fiur  to  let  MacGrawler  speak  for  himself  a 
little,  and  we  select  without  much  choice.  Here  is  a  critique  beauti- 
frilly  concise  on  a  small  unpretending  volume  of  American  poems,  the 
most  of  which  it  is  true,  are  inferior,  yet  among  them  a  well-disposed 
censor  might  have  detected  a  few  of  rare  beauty.  *  We  have  found 
nothing  to  quote  from  in  this  volume,  and  scarcely  know  how  to  oha- 
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racterize  it.  A  couTUryman  of  the  author^s  would  have  no  hedtation 
in  describing  it  as  a  sorter  poetry,  and  a  sorter  not,  but  a  darned  deal 
sorter  not  nor  sorter.'  A  melancholy  attempt  to  be  witty  at  other 
people's  expense  1  Let  us  assure  MacGrawler  that  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  dialect.  There  is  a  peculiar  Yankee  speech,  of  limited  use,  which 
consists  less  in  forms  and  words  than  in  cadences,  tones,  accents,  and 
inflections,  disagreeable  to  the  refined  ear,  but  difficult  to  be  repre^ 
sented  in  print,  and  of  which  nothing  can  be  learned  from  the  pagcH 
of  Cockney  tourists,  and  not  much  from  those  of  Samuel  Slick. 
*'  Paps,'  however,  if  he  were  to  come  among  us,  and  apply  himself 
closely  to  the  language,  he  might  acccnnplish  something,  and  think  it 
worth  knowing. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  about  a  year  ago  the  little  satire,  ^  No- 
thing TO  Whab,'  was  popular.  Being  the  prodaction  of  one  hitherto 
unknown,  without  any  heralding,  the  appropriateness  of  the  theme, 
and  the  merit  of  the  execution,  won  for  it  a  spontaneous  token  of  ap- 
plause, and  it  was  in  every  body's  hands.  It  gave  proof  of  a  happy 
momentary  inspiration,  if  not  hopes  of  a  lasting  fame.  Wishing  to 
know  whether  any  note  had  been  made  of  this  little  broehurey  and 
whether  the  Ass 's  reception  of  it  would  not  be  gruff,  we  con- 
sulted the  record,  not  in  vain.  After  half  a  column  of  generalities, 
without  any  allusion  to  the  poem  at  all,  it  *•  cribs '  the  whole  of  it,  and 
'  returns  thanks '  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment  which  for  once  it 
gives  its  readers,  in  this  wise :  *  The  ballad-writer  is  said  to  be  a  Mr. 
Butler  of  New-York ;  and  the  Yankee  origin  is  indeed  apparent  in 
jests  and  local  allusions,  neither  very  funny  nor  very  intelligible  to 
London  readers.  But  the  nonsense  on  the  whole,  is  good  nonsense ; 
and  we  have  quoted  it  in  order  that  the  grave  reader  may  find  some- 
thing in  to-day's  number  of  the  Athenoeum  that  he  may  safely  skip — 
if  he  pleases.' 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  multiply  instances  in  this  kind  since  the 
rule  of  treatment  appears  to  be  almost  invariable.  The  style  is  usually 
as  follows :  ^  This  is  too  bad,'  or,  ^  It  almost  surpasses  belief  that  one 
should  write  such  trash,  but  it  is  an  insult  to  common-sense,  that  one 
should  be  expected  to  read  such  trash.'  *•  It  is  written  with  bland  in- 
anity,' And  again :  '  This  is  a  dreary  book.'  There  is  always  the 
same  appetite  on  the  part  of  MacGrawler  to  write  a  slashing  article 
about  those  who  are  at  a  very  convenient  distance  to  suit  the  purpose 
of  MacGrawler.  His  manliness  is  only  equalled  by  his  urbanity.  The 
men  of  a  larger  type  and  more  distinguished  reputation  are  partakers 
with  the  smaller  fry  of  authors.  Mr.  Irving  is  deficient,  according  to 
this  astute  critic,  on  the  score  of  geniality^  and  Mr.  Bryant  of  origi- 
nality, while  Longfellow  is  still  inferior  to  Bryant. 

Of  Bancroft's  History,  Volume  Y U.,  his  researches  into  such  nuitters 
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eoable  him  to  put  forth  the  foUowing  modest  opinion,  which  must  cany 
with  it  all  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  London  AasinoBum^  and 
win  no  doubt  destroy  the  prestige  of  what  has  been  heretofore  con- 
ridered  a  standard  word.  ^  We  have  only  glimpses  of  the  men  of  the 
Revolution,  and  are  left  to  a  good  deal  of  surmise  as  to  the  secrets  of 
the  tones.  We  miss  the  authoritative  notes  that  lighted  up  the  text 
of  the  earlier  volumes,  anfl  cannot  but  on  the  whole  ea^press  our  regret 
thai  the  author  had  not  such  complete  access  to  papers  as  would  have 
given  fulness  and  certainty  to  this,  without  doubt,  the  Only  American 
national  history.' 

Here,  however,  he  is  excited  into  a  little  warmth,  and  we  arc 
treated  with  a  bit  of  ^  fine  writing, '  which  was  no  doubt  accomplished, 
maip  in  hand.  Listen  to  what  he  says :  *  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
States,  however  divided  by  political  language  and  sympathy,  by  ques- 
tions of  boundary  and  color,  there  will  on  that  day,  [the  fourth  of 
July,  we  believe,]  be  heard  in  each  city  and  county  one  unanimous 
speech,  there  will  glow  one  confederate  banner.  From  the  eldest  to 
Jffinnesota  and  Arizona  the  youngest  bom,  from  Indian  Dacotah,  where 
the  sun  sheds  an  indistinct  light  on  unassigned  claims  and  encumbered 
estates  of  greenwood,  to  Spanish  San  Francisco,  where  it  flaunts  along 
thepcOh  of  the  ocean  steamer^  and  flings  gold  dust  into  the  eyes  of 
hdmstnan  and  passenger^^  etc.  Happy  helmsman  I  happy  passenger ! 
But  how  the  sun  manages  to  fling  this  gold  dust  is  a  question  which 
we  leave  to  MacGrawler  to  decide.    But  to  proceed  with  the  quotation. 

*In  h<»ior  of  that  day  the  wagon  on  the  prairie  will  have  its  arch  of 
leaves,  the  lumber-raft  floating  down  the  Mississippi  will  attach  to  its 
pine  mast  a  July  flag,  [what  is  a  Jitl^  flag?]  the  steamer  far  out  at 
sea  will  hoist  a  garland  at  the  fore,  a  motley  population  of  all  hues, 
German,  Indian,  civil  and  military,  [will  MacGrawler  inform  us  what 
are  dA-il  and  military  hues  ?]  will  make  music  on  what  twenty  years 
were  forest  streets,  and  all  along  the  thirteen  thousand  miles  of  coast 
from  every  cape  and  headland  peaceful  cannon  will  proclaim  to  the 
world  a  declaration  of  American  Independence.' 

Fine,  swelling  period  that  I  although  a  little  tax  upon  the  fancy  of 
the  reader  to  think  of  things  so  flur  apart  and  so  dissimilar — a  helms- 
man and  a  passenger  on  the  way  to  San  Francisco — a  steamer  out  at 
sea  and  a  lumber-raft  on  the  Father  of  waters — those  dvil  and  mill* 
tary  hues  —  besides  thirteen  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast  and  that 
proclamation  of  peaceful  cannon  I  And  yet  a  gorgeous  feat  of  words, 
truly !  Let  us  congratulate  our  Mends  on  the  progress  which  they 
appear  to  be  making  in  American  Geography,  and  upon  their  know- 
ledge of  the  sources  of  American  history.  Of  the  last,  if  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  any  more  volumes  to  write,  we  hope  that  he  may  avail  himself. 

The  most  recent  act  of  severity  on  the  part  of  the  Assinmum  which 
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we  have  to  bewaU  is  consummated  in  the  number  issued  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  September,  and  is  a  Review  of  *•  Mii:bs  Standish.'  The  author's 
popularity  is  admitted  at  the  outset,  a  fitot  which  the  philosophical 
critic  thinks  it  not  worth  while  to  account  for.  *  I^*  he  remarks,  ^  popu- 
larity be  any  test  of  permanent  merit,  Mr.  Longfellow  is  ahready  an 
heir  apparent  of  immortality.  So  strong  an  object  of  typographical 
desire  is  he  at  present,  that  it  has  been  nedssary  to  protect  him  from 
undue  admiration,  and  with  this  view  a  notice  is  affixed  to  the  cover 
of  the  present  little  volume,  signifying  to  the  world  that  an  English 
writer  has  contributed  a  smsJl  but  sufficient  portion  m  his  behaUl'  It 
is  true  that  popularity  is  not  necessarily  a  test  of  merit  unless  the 
refined  and  educated  by  almost  universal  consent  agree  to  admire,  in 
which  case  we  think  that  there  may  be  some  element  of  genius  or 
talent.  A  newspaper  which  panders  to  prejudice  and  bad  feelings  may 
have  thousands  of  readers  without  being  an  oracle.  Its  real  value  may 
not  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fourpences  exchanged  for  it. 
Nobody  would  be  such  a  dolt  as  to  assert  it ;  at  the  same  time,  unless 
it  stultified  itself  we  should  feel  disposed  to  admit  its  claims  on  the 
strength  of  its  fiivor.  But  unfortunately,  Mr.  Longfellow  being  exten- 
sively read,  Mr.  Peter  MacGrawler  goes  on  to  explain  why  he  should  not 
be;  and  the  main  reason  is,  that  he,  the  said  Peter,  does  not  like  him. 
Pray  why  not,  Master  Peter  ?  Because  he  leads  Peter  '  into  a  world 
of  feeble  twilight,  where  the  embracing  sunbeams  chastely  play,'  which 
is  not  congenial  to  the  joyous  and  light-loving  disposition  of  Peter, 
who  does  not  take  delight  in  tolling  bdls,  and  midnight  masses,  and 
monks  who  pray  in  bad  Latin.  And  what  else  ?  Why  the  gods  and 
the  columns  cannot  endure  him,  at  least  the  columns  of  the  AsHnasuvn^ 
and  so  MacGrawler  will  not.  He  also  adds  that  he  is  one  in  whom 
'  men '  *  cannot  take  much  pleasure.'  But  Mac  has  a  short  memory, 
having  just  asserted  his  popularity.  More  than  all,  his  poems  ^  do  not 
exalt  and  strengthen '  Mr.  MacGrawler.  They  only  make  lum  *  con- 
tinually passive,'  and  Mrs.  MacGrawler  ^  continually  resigned,'  and  he 
does  not  believe  in  *  his  vapory  Elysium.'  Although  MacGrawler  him- 
self has  written  a  whole  page  of  stupid  parodies  on  the  ^  Psalm  of 
Life,'  yet  he'  adds,  that  *  a  witty  countryman  of  the  author's  has  writ- 
ten two  admirable  parodies '  which  he  is  greatly  pleased  with.  The 
same  faults  are  common  to  JShangdine  and  HiafMUhc^  and  more  be- 
side. *•  Why  so  much  moumfulness  through  all '  he  is  '  at  a  loss  to  un» 
derstand ;  when,  however,  persevering  with  the  perusal,  he  discovers 
that  Mr.  Longfellow,  or  to  barrow  a  witty  and  true  name^  Mr.  Pro- 
tracted fellow,'  etc.  Is  not  this  enough  to  excite  inextinguishable 
laughter,  and  set  the  columns  in  a  roar  f  Mr.  Irving  may  be  destitute 
of  humor,  or  even  solenm  as  a  grave-stone ;  Saxe  may  be  a  feeble  re- 
cachinnation  caught  up  from  Hood ;  but  who  will  deny  that  MacGraw- 
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ler  is  fanny  ?  Bisum  tenecUie  amid  f  To  be  serious  agMn,  Mao,  who 
from  the  qnality  of  his  wit  we  have  long  since  taken  to  be  a  Scotch- 
man, thinks  that  ^in  its  feeble  rfioq  the  vice  of  Mr.  Longfellow  lies.' 
It  maj  be  in  the  rfioq  or  it  may  not  be  in  the  riBog  —  that  is  a  point 
which  we  do  not  feel  qualified  to  dispute.  Again,  we  have  the  charge 
of  imitation,  which  is  always  stored  away  in  a  pigeon-hole  of  his 
nnctum  for  die  *  transatlantic  Cousins.'  Peter's  erudition  sweeps  over 
a  wide  compass,  and  he  never  reads  any  thing  but  he  thinks  that  he 
has  read  something  like  it  before.  He  wants  that  which  the  sun  never 
ahone  npon,  flowers  without  any  name,  and  that  were  never  heard  o^ 
muac  freshly  inspired  from  the  very  gods,  and  sweets  of  poetry  which 
recall  no  memories  to  be  wafted  among  his  columns^  and  regale  his 
vdltxSj  nostrils.  Mac  a  boy  should  not  be  so  exacting.  ^Pretty  imi- 
tations,' he  says,  ^  but  can  never  be  mistaken  for  the  original  types  of 
Tegner,  Goethe,  Heine,  or  Chamisso.  Indeed  if  we  compare  the  moon- 
light scenes  of  JSoangdine  with  the  truthful  daylight  pictures  of  the 
Herman  andDcrotJiea  or  Auerbach's  delicious  JBarfussU^  if  we  set  the 
Chlden  legend  by  Chamisso's  poem  or  with  Goethe's  Mmst^  the 
Bunding  of  the  Ship  beside  the  Lay  of  the  BeU^  the  Ballads  by  those 
of  Heine,  the  difference  between  a  composition  and  an  original,  be- 
tween reality  and  phantasy,  is  painfully  evident.'  All  very  true,  Mac, 
if  we  can  get  all  these  side  by  side,  but  there  are  too  many  '  ifs '  in  the 
way.  We  cannot  conveniently  have  moonlight  and  daylight  scenes 
together,  and  the  ^delicious  BarfuasW^  has  got  to  be  translated  from 
beyond  seas.  This  being  the  case,  we  fear  that '  the  delicious  Bar- 
fSteeW^  will  have  to  stand  on  his  own  merits,  if  he  has  got  any. 

Let  OB  quote  again.  ^The  poem,  which  in  our  'mdiMrxTie  capadty 
the  author  no  doubt  expects  us  to  poetiveroueli/  write,  is  entitled  the 
'GouBTSHip  OF  Miles  Standish,'  and  displays  Mr.  Longfellow's 
method  of  debasing  a  fine  old  hero,  and  diluting  an  historical  fitct.' 
A  little  gleam  of  ingenuity  agauf!  Forging  words  as  well  as  thunder- 
bolts !  We  shoidd  say,  asking  pardon,  however,  a  historical  &ot.  It 
is  true  that  we  say  an  ass,  but  do  we  say  an  horse  ?  We  should  as 
soon  talk  of  puttiog  on  an  'at  on  an  'ead.  It  may  be  English,  but  it  is 
not  American.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  follow  out  the  commentary 
of  MacGrawler  in  his  efibrt  ^  to  poetiverously  write.'  He  takes  keenly 
to  the  scent,  and  is  like  a  setter-dog  thrashing  through  a  field  of 
clover  in  pursuit  of  game,  but  can  find  nothing  but  the  clover.  Some- 
times as  he  is  covered  up  by  the  sweet-smelling  leaves,  you  just  catch 
a  glimpse  of  his  ears,  if  he  has  any,  (for  we  are  not  sportsman  enough 
to  remember  whether  they  sometimes  crop  the  ears  of  this  kind  of 
puppy,)  then  he  comes  to  a  momentary  stand,  points,  and  passes  on  to 
the  next  indosure.  But  either  the  game  is  not,  or  he  is  fikulty,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  hunt,  instead  of  a  pat  on  the  head,  and  the  soothing 
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landit  of  'good  dog,  good  dog,'  he  only  gets  a  kick  from  his  master. 
So,  oar  critic  scents  and  snnffi  about  over  the  whole  ground,  sliding 
along  with  his  educated  nose  over  every  foot  of  it,  sometimes  pausing 
and  pointing  at  what  ho  considers  game,  but  only  trampling  on  a  few 
pin-feathers.    To  change  the  figure,  English,  or  rather  American  hezft- 
meters,  he  cannot  scan  with  a  loving  eye.    He  can  find  no  authority  in 
regard  to  quuintity^  therefore  he  is  suspidous  as  to  quality.    We 
heartily  agree  with  MacGrawler  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  attempting 
that  measure  nowadays,  either  in  the  dead  Latin  or  in  living  Eng- 
lish.   Vinny  Bourne  wrote  Latin  elegantly  in  the  various  metres,  but 
after  all,  his  lines  were  made  up  of  odds  and  ends,  arranged  cunningly 
in  mosaic,  and  we  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Protracted  fellow  (we  must 
have  that  laugh  over  again)  after  the  success  oi  Mxmgdine  would  not 
have  ventured  upon  a  sinular  experiment.    But  inasmuch  as  he  has 
done  so,  we  have  no  regrets  to  express,  that  with  so  many  disadvan- 
tages to  contend  against,  he  has  wrought  out  so  exquisite  a  poem,  re- 
plete with  tenderness,  though  its  grace  may  be  too  subtle  to  win  and 
woo  the  sympathies  of  a  MacGrawler.    The  latter  says  he  wants  some- 
thing *  to  exalt  and  strengthen  him,'  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
true.    But  though  difficult  to  please,  and  rather  grudging,  he  can 
sometimes  modulate  the  tone  of  a  sneerer ;  he  can  concede  a  little,  for 
he  adds, '  there  is  just  one  line  in  the  poem  which  is  pretty.'    Flowers 
are  called 

*  Children  lost  in  tlie  woods,  and  coTcred  with  leaves  In  their  slumber.' 

This  reminds  '  one '  of  the  exquisite  Brummel,  who,  when  a  dish  of 
green  peas  was  set  before  him,  remarked  that  ^he  had  once  eaten  a 
peaJ*  A  little  benevolence  is  cheering.  Some  body  was  defended  not 
long  ago  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  humane  feeling,  for, 
that  once  walking  in  the  street  he  had  given  a  boy  a  stick  of  candy  I 
Since  no  doubt  the  poet  ^expected"'  MacGrawler  ^to  poetiveroualy 
write^^  let  him  be  thankful  that  he  is  not  quite  devoured.  There  are 
some  minor  poems  bound  up  with  ^  Miles  Standish,'  but  from  the  same 
authority  we  learn  that  they  *  are  not  striking.'  As  a  matter  of  course, 
they  are  not. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  as  it  is  now  high  time,  let  us  say  that  we  are 
in  these  parts  so  much  addicted  to  indiscriminate  praise  and  stereo- 
typed phrases  of  admiration,  that  it  may  do  us  no  harm  to  be  rough 
handled.  In  former  years  we  stood  in  suspense  while  expecting  a  ver- 
dict from  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Fortunately  for  ourselves,  we 
have  changed  all  that.  A  book  is  written,  published,  and  its  &te  is 
sealed  without  even  waitmg  for  the  opinion  of  a  MacGrawler,  and 
when  that  comes,  it  matters  very  little  whether  it  be  a  growl  of  con- 
tempt, as  usual,  or  a  note  of  admiration.    But  if  criticism  should  ever 
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attain  to  a  palmj  estate  among  us,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  infused  with 
that  large  and  liberal  spirit  which  always  distinguishes  true  men  of 
letters,  and  that  it  will  show  fair  play  even  to  its  enemies,  who  are  so 
foolhardy  as  to  write  books — whether  they  be  Jews,  Turks,  heretics, 
or  infidels.  As  to  Peter  MacGrawler,  having  already  praised  him  as 
much  as  he  deserves,  and  said  that  his  AaainoBum  was  well  printed,  we 
win  not  begin  at  this  last  moment  to  say  any  thing  which  might  be 
deemed  harsh  or  uncharitable,  lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  we  had 
evil  ends  in  view,  and  that  we  were  trying  to  raise  a  tempest  in  a  tea-pot. 

Hgra.  — When  the  present  editor  of  the  AihefUBum  was  in  the  United  States,  in  1854,  as 
CoBunissioner  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  in  more  than  one  instance  he  gave  expres- 
sion to  sentiments  of  animosity  toward  this  conntiy,  and  betrayed  no  small  degree  of 
illiberal  prejudice.  A  friend  informs  us,  that  when  arranging  with  a  leading  London  pub- 
fisher,  a  few  years  since,  for  the  issue  of  a  work — that  gentleman  obserred  to  him :  *  Tou 
most  be  prepared  for  injustice  from  the  London  Athtnavm — partly  because  yon  are  an 
American  muthor,  and  also  because  the  present  editor  abuses  every  thing  I  publish,  without 
r^ard  to  merit,  on  account  of  a  personal  difficulty  I  had  with  the  establishment.'  The 
AAemt^an  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  critical  authority  in  England,  and  is  stistained 
vhoOy  by  adrertiBements. 


Oheex^fulness. 

Without,  the  shadows  of  the  night 

Have  filled  the  world  with  sullen  gloom : 
Within,  a  meUow,  golden  light 

Wraps  in  repose  the  quiet  room. 
I  hear  the  patter  of  the  rain  — 

The  mournful  sobbing  of  the  blast. — 
Wailing  as  if  a  ghastly  train 

Of  disembodied  spirits  passed. 

But  what  care  I  fbr  doud  or  storm, 

Since  neither  doud  nor  storm  are  mine  ? 
In  youth  the  heart  is  fresh  and  warm, 

In  youth  the  blood  is  xx»y  wine  I 
I  pass  beneath  the  dieerless  skies, 

Nor  think  how  full  of  tears  they  are : 
There  is  a  light  in  friendly  eyes 

More  lovely  than  the  fairest  star  t 

Then  who  would  wish  a  brighter  spot 

Wherein  to  sing,  whereon  to  dwell  ? 
Ah  I  he  who  would,  deserves  it  not. 

Ho  who  would  not,  deserves  it  well 
So,  I  content  with  friendship  live, 

And  blest  with  love's  endearing  ways, 
Quaff  the  sweet  nectar  which  shall  give 

A  solar  crown  to  all  my  days. 
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ILianretta*8    Syea. 

Tbb  &ir  Laubetta*s  eyes,  so  blue  and  bright^ 
Look  blank  and  cold  when  I  am  in  her  sight 
Fkint  her  not  thus,  kind  linmer !  giTe  her  that 
Sweet  smile  she  wears  when  talking  to  her  cat 
So  shall  I  fondly  think,  whenever  I  see 
The  beaming  portrait^  that  it  smiles  on  mia. 


ACROSS     TUB     CiaCA^N  NVlJj. 

It  is  a  delectable  expedient,  for  a  resident  or  sojourner  in  London, 
to  cross  the  Channel  The  world  offers  no  change  at  once  so  available 
and  so  entire.  The  kaleidoscope  of  metropolitan  life  is  shifted  with  a 
single  turn,  by  a  trip  from  London  to  Paris ;  and  to  a  mind  adequately 
informed  to  take  in  the  whole  contrast  of  associations,  and  with  im- 
agination and  moral  sensibility  to  render  the  experience  vivid,  it  is  as 
magical  as  that  recorded  in  the  tales  of  Arabian  enchantment.  Artists 
and  authors  estimate  the  privilege ;  they  of  all  men  require  an  avail- 
able excitement  to  soul  and  sense — the  facile  possibility  of  thorough 
escape  from  routine  —  the  chance,  at  least,  to  break  away,  in  times  of 
satiety  and  exhaustion,  from  the  &miUar,  and  revel  in  the  new  and 
suggestive ;  the  alternation  from  retirement  to  society,  from  town  to 
country,  from  the  atelier  to  the  opera,  effects  this  partially ;  but  when 
the  tent  of  labor  and  duty  is  pitched  in  the  British  metropolis,  commend 
us  to  a  week  in  the  capital  of  France — as  a  viaticum.  It  is  like  going 
to  bed  with  the  fellow  in  the  play,  a  boor,  and  waking  up  a  prince,  or 
entering  a  bath  at  Damascus,  soiled  and  haggard  with  travel  in  the 
desert,  to  emerge  from  that  inspiring  ordeal  of  mist  and  manipulation, 
renewed  in  youth  and  vitality.  To  realize  the  experiment,  however, 
to  perfection,  there  is  wanting  a  novitiate  and  winter  —  the  one  to 
escape  bewilderment,  and  the  other,  to  insure  a  more  exhilarating  con- 
trast. Localities  should  be  known,  that  somewhat  of  personal  remi- 
niscence throw  a  charm  over  the  scene ;  its  novelty  is  guaranteed  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  since  our  last  visit,  however  brief;  for  a  very  few 
years,  often  months,  is  the  French  lifetime  for  a  government ;  and 
each  ushers  in.  a  fresh  aspect  in  manners,  costume,  art,  literature,  and 
social  economy.  Thus  is  provided  incessantly  a  new  drama  on  a  fiuni- 
liar  stage ;  we  feel  at  home  as  we  look  at  the  proscenium,  the  foot^ 
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fights,  and  the  dome ;  while  the  scenery,  the  music,  and  the  dramatis 
permmWj  as  well  as  the  ^lot,  have  all  the  attraction  of  an  original  con- 
oeption.  Hence  Paris  re-Yisited  is  more  suggestive  than  any  city  on 
earth.  It  is  the  lay-figure  in  the  studio  of  the  political  imiyerse,  on 
which  sacoesfflve  forms  and  hnes  of  drapery  are  thrown  by  the  domi- 
nant genius  of  role  :  now  a  republican  toga  ;  now  a  harlequin  uni- 
form, made  of  the  shreds  and  patches  of  all  the  cast-off  wardrobes  of 
kings ;  and  agsun  the  &ded  imperial  purple,  that  seems  tinted  with  the 
Mood  of  humanity ;  sometimes,  for  a  brief  interval,  the  noLanikin  is 
oomjJetely  naked,  and  the  guise  most  frequently  worn  is  military :  yet 
we  can  always  infer  the  temperature  and  the  hour  of  the  civic  life 
of  Paris,  by  a  glance  at  its  array,  as  certainly  as  in  the  world  of  fashion 
they  are  indicated  by  the  dress  of  a  lady :  whether  the  sirocco  of 
revolntion  impends  on  the  portentous  csdm  of  despotic  sway,  the 
elosive  day-star  of  fireedom,  or  her  &tal  vesper  hour.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  mere  political  &ct  of  the  moment,  but  the  effects  incident 
thereto,  that  make  Paris  a  fresh  study  at  every  return,  and  supply  the 
eye,  ear,  and  mind  with  ever^renewed  interest.  The  whole  panorama 
is  invested  with  a  different  light,  as  the  political  glasses  are  changed ; 
the  diop-windowB  as  well  as  the  newsp^er,  the  trees  as  well  as  the 
escutcheons,  the  cafes  not  less  than  the  palace,  share  the  transforma- 
tion ;  the  gait  of  the  grisette,  the  salutation  of  the  concierge,  the 
phrase  of  your  neighbor  at  the  theatre,  the  expression  of  your  fellow 
habitui  at  the  restaurant,  instantly  cast  before  you  either  the  shadow 
or  son-shine  of  the  political  horizon.  It  is  this  interwoven  texture  of 
todal  and  national  existence — this  immediate  and  obvious  reflection 
of  the  fitful  moods  of  the  body  politic  of  France,  that  makes  its 
capital,  for  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  stranger,  a  theatre  where 
he  is  oertaki  to  behold  scenes  either  deeply  impressive,  or  infinitely 
ludicrous,  and,  at  all  events,  rarely  suggestive.  Hence  the  freshness 
and  variety  of  which  a  theme  so  hackneyed  is  susceptible.  We  ahnost 
lose  sight  of  the  identity  of  place  in  the  diversity  of  associations,  in 
comparing  the  tableaux  recorded  by  the  long  roU  of  illustrious  so- 
joomers ;  not  only  does  each  see  Paris  under  a  peculiar  light,  but  the 
scenes  continually  vary  when  viewed  from  the  same  stand-point.  It  is 
the  centre  of  phUosophical  speculation  to  Franklin,  the  land  of  senti- 
mental adventure  to  Sterne ;  in  Addison's  view  it  is  glorified  by  the 
praise  of  Boileau,  and  to  Berkeley  it  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  his 
fierce  argument  with  Malebranche ;  Scott  revels  in  the  antique  grand- 
eur of  Notre  Dame,  and  Walpole  in  the  prolific  gossip  of  the  court ; 
Haydon  runs  wild  with  joy  about  the  streets,  to  mark  tilie  oriental  cos- 
tumes of  the  Allies ;  Madam  de  Stael  loved  it  as  the  nucleus  of  society ; 
to  Cariyle  it  is  the  scene  of  his  wild  and  tra^c  chronicle ;  to  Hazlitt 
the  city  that  boasts  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre ;  while  Sir  Francis  Head 
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gathers  there  materials  for  a  new  book  in  noting  the  details  of  internal 
economy,  from  the  hygiene  ofa  stable  to  the  organization  of  a  charity. 
Paris  is  not  only  one  world  to  a  medical  student,  and  another  to  a 
soldier — not  only  a  different  sphere  as  looked  at  from  the  Tribune  or 
Pere  la  Chaise,  Napoleon^s  column  or  Madame  Girardin's  saknij  the 
Quai  Voltaire  or  the  Fauborg  Saint  Germain  —  but  it  is  one  place  in 
'30,  another  in  '35,  one  in  '48  and  quite  another  in  '54.  To  retrace  its 
thorough&res  is,  even  at  such  limited  intervals,  to  read  a  new  chapter 
of  history,  and  discover  a  new  modification  of  human  character :  to  the 
artist  it  offers  a  continually  inviting  study  of  light,  shade,  perspective, 
foreground  and  grouping ;  to  the  author,  unexpected  material  for  dra- 
matic effect,  and  to  the  philosopher,  data  to  amend  or  modify  his  fore- 
gone conclusions.  Hence  they  seek  it  with  avidity,  and  find  the  pro- 
cess of  reacquaintance  quite  as  animating  and  &r  less  perplexing  than  the 
original  introduction.  The  first  strangeness  worn  off^  there  is  breath- 
ing space  to  observe  what  has  been  annexed  to  the  old  novelties ; 
what  is  the  reigning  idea,  what  air  is  patent  in  the  streets,  and  what 
caricature  the  magnet  of  gazers ;  the  dish,  the  journal,  the  comedy, 
the  devotee,  the  jewel,  the  garment  —  or,  to  sum  it  up  in  one  word, 
the  gout  which  has  possession  of  the  town.  In  resuming  his  promenade 
on  the  Boulevards,  his  rides  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  his  demi-tasse 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  his  dinners  at  Yery's,  his  ice  at  Tortoni's,  and  his 
cue  at  the  estaminet^  and  his  seat  at  the  Opera  Comique — he  finds 
every  thing  changed,  yet  the  same ;  the  firame  as  he  left  it,  but  the 
picture  transformed.  His  old  habits  may  be  outwardly  adopted,  but 
his  modes  of  thinking,  his  ideas  must  be  redrganized ;  new  watch- 
words must  be  learned,  and,  like  a  coquette's  lover,  he  must  go 
through  the  process  of  becoming  accustomed  to  alterations — not  so 
much  in  the  feature  as  in  the  expression  of  his  idol,  as  little  expected 
as,  for  the  moment,  they  are  unaccountable. 

It  was  six  o'clock  by  St.  Martin's  chime*,  when  the  yawning  porter 
lit  the  candle,  and  roused  me  from  a  slumber  beneath  the  huge  and 
&ded  damask  canopy  of  an  old-fitshioned  four-foot  bed ;  the  lurid  coal 
in  the  grate,  the  heavy  bureaus,  chairs  and  tables,  and  the  dingy  wall- 
paper—  betokened  the  conservative  English  inn.  Awaiting  break- 
fi»t  in  the  coffee-room,  the  scene  was  equally  indicative ;  a  skttemly 
maid  was  sweeping  the  hall,  a  pale  wsdter  in  clerical  attire,  spread  the 
doth ;  and  the  meal  itself  was  of  that  solid  nature  which  seems  native 
to  the  dime — muffins  and  steaks;  while  from  the  moist  window  a 
dismal  square  was  visible,  its  wet  fiags  glistening  in  the  gas-light ;  op- 
posite rose  the  sombre  &(^ade  of  the  National  Gallery ;  and  two  or 
three  forlorn  cabs  were  ranged  at  the  door.  As  we  drove  rapidly 
through  the  streets  whence  the  rushing  tide  of  population  —  soon  to 
fill  each  avenue  —  bad  ebbed,  the  still-life  had  a  angular  relief;  ob- 
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jects  scarcely  observable  at  mid-day  now  claimed  attention,  to  which 
the  sense  of  parting  gave  emphasis.  As  we  entered  the  Strand,  I  men- 
tally canght  each  feature  as  the  musical  composer  jots  his  penseroso 
notes  to  balance  the  forthcoming  allegro^  in  order  to  realize  the  ex- 
pected contrast.  The  clock,  regulated  by  Greenwich,  pointed  its 
monitory  finger  in  that  deserted  highway,  with  a  solemnity  that  would 
have  charmed  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts ;  only  ubiquitous 
policemen  haunted  the  side-walks ;  the  towers  of  Saint  Dunstan's  and 
Saint  Mary's  seemed  to  loom  proudly  ;  and  Temple  Bar,  with  no 
crowd  of  men  and  horses  streaming  under  its  low  arch,  looked  the 
antiquity  it  is ;  a  light  was  still  burning  in  the  lantern  of  Dr.  John- 
son's tavern,  like  the  sepulchral  lamp  in  a  monumental  crypt — faint 
emblem  of  the  argumentative  joviality  that  long  since  expired  there. 
I  cast  an  affectionate  glance  at  the  gate  of  the  Inner  Temple  through 
which  poor  Goldsmith  and  gentle  Lamb  had  so  often  passed,  and  one 
of  sorrowful  admiration  at  gigantic  Saint  Paul's,  cramped  of  its  fair 
proportions,  and  shorn  of  its  marble  whiteness,  and  gazed  along  Fleet 
street,  as  the  dry  channel  of  a  mighty  torrent  of  human  life  not  yet 
aroused  to  its  diurnal  flow;  mused  of  the  great  fire  and  London  stone, 
the  memorable  catastrophe  and  venerable  relic,  as  we  rattled  by  the 
Monument  and  down  Cannon-street,  over  London  Bridge,  once 
crowned  with  traitor's  heads  and  arching  barges  wherein  sat  Raleigh, 
Sydney,  and  their  shrewd  queen ;  and  looked  thence  on  the  forest  of 
shipping  that  rose  firom  the  Thames  through  such  a  cloud  of  mist  and 
smoke  as  bangs  over  a  fleet  after  battle  —  apt  symbol  of  the  perpetual 
contest  for  bread  and  gain  waged  in  this  vast  metropolis.  The  crystal 
roof  of  the  station-house,  the  punctual  method  of  the  guards,  and  the 
whistle  and  vapor  of  the  engine  —  mechanical  expedients  prophetic  of 
triumph  over  time  and  space — were  a  fit  closing  scene  to  this  London 
panorama — the  sublimities  of  an  age  of  locomotion  —  the  art  of  a 
clime  that  glorifies  use,  and  noiakes  beauty  her  vassal. 

It  was  pleasant  once  more  to  behold  the  horizon,  as  the  train 
anerged  into  the  open  country,  though  arrayed  in  the  neutral  tint  of 
gray  cloads :  picturesque,  too,  were  the  ramifying  boughs  of  leafless 
old  trees  pointed  agdnst  that  leaden  sky,  while  beneath  them  slopes 
of  green  lay  like  palettes  of  the  mighty  invisible  Artist,  soon  to  clothe 
their  nakedness  with  emerald ;  this  fireshness  of  hue,  incident  to  per- 
ennial moistnre,  brought  Constable's  landscapes  to  mind.  Often  the 
land  spread  in  broad  undulations,  &llow  ridges  or  rich  pasturage ;  and 
a  flock  of  sheep,  a  heap  of  turnips,  an  evergreen  clump,  mossy  church, 
brick  domicile,  handsome  country-seat  or  a  rural  hamlet  diversified  the 
prospect.  Once,  for  an  hour,  the  pale  wmtry  sun  cast  mellow  beams 
over  the  wide  levels,  and  warmed  the  low  range  of  distant  hills  : 
stacks  of  bean-poles  were  land-marks  of  summer,  and,  beyond  the  fer- 
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tile  meadows  of  Ashford,  was  a  little  stone  church,  over  whose  nest- 
ling grave-stones  a  gnarled  and  andent  oak,  of  most  picturesque 
aspect,  stretched  its  black  and  crumbling  branches  —  forming  a  pen- 
sive group  for  the  artist — isolated  and  elegiac.  Then  began  a  refresh- 
ing inequality  in  the  land ;  blufb  rose  abruptly  from  the  way-side ;  we 
glided  between  chalk  excavations,  and  suddenly  whirled  under  the  old 
cliffs  of  Dover,  with  tossing  craft  moored  between,  sails  loosened 
from  their  yards  to  dry,  and,  far  away  as  the  eye  could  reach,  gray 
and  yellow  billows,  hoarse  and  foam-capped,  while  around  each  jagged 
headland  and  castle-tower,  wreaths  of  vapor  floated  in  the  gale.  It 
was  a  scene  that  instantly  evoked  Shakspeare,  Wellington,  and  Stan- 
field  —  the  poetical  genius,  the  military  glory,  and  the  modem  art  of 
England  —  the  bard,  the  warden,  and  the  marine  painter.  Each  ad- 
vancing wave  dashed  over  the  pier ;  and  the  little  steamer  no  sooner 
quitted  her  moorings,  than  she  rose  and  fell  like  a  cockle-shell — as  if 
the  watery  barrier  that  divides  two  kingdoms  turbulently  opposed 
their  intercourse.  Two  hours  of  this  saltatory  movement  brought  us 
within  the  long  breakwater  of  Calids — that  reaches  out  into  the  chan- 
nel like  a  friendly  arm ;  and  the  first  sight  of  the  quay  proclaimed 
another  country ;  the  group  of  blue-coated  and  moustached  soldiers, 
the  old  glazed-hats  and  cotton  blouses  of  the  idlers,  the  familiar  uniforms 
of  the  gens  d^armes^  and  the  ticketed  commissionaure^s  greeting, 
*  Messieurs,  L'Hotel  Dessin'  —  that  name  which  revives  the  Senti- 
mental Journey  with  a  word —  assured  us  that  we  stepped  on  Gallio 
soil — a  fact  confirmed  by  the  sight  of  a  gracious  dame  presiding  at 
the  counter  of  the  restaurant  —  waiters  in  jackets,  white  rolls,  claret, 
and  chatter,  shabby  dogs,  capped  women,  bits  of  red  ribbon  protrud- 
ing from  button-holes,  grains  of  snuff  in  the  air,  and  a  nosegay  on  the 
table.  It  was  like  a  dream,  thus  to  break&st  in  the  land  of  beef  and 
beer,  of  fogs  and  pride,  of  umbrellas  and  coal,  and  dine  in  that  of 
wine  and  p(itks^  sim-shine  and  vanity,  small  canes  and  eau  du  siucre. 

The  first  political  hint  of  our  whereabouts  received  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel,  is  that  watchword  of  despotism — the  call  fi>r  passports. 
It  has  a  peculiar  significance  in  France  to  the  Anglo-Saxon;  making 
him  aware  of  the  anomalous  &ct  that  a  certain  portion  of  his  free- 
agency  has  departed ;  that  he,  the  self-dependent  individual,  has  be- 
come an  element  of  the  social  machinery,  and  is  gratuitously  relieved 
of  a  degree  of  his  personal  responsibility.  He  is  now  where  he  will 
be  taken  care  of;  his  name  is  enrolled  in  the  municipal  register ;  he 
must  confide  to  his  landlord  his  nativity  and  destination,  give  his 
walking-stick  to  the  porter  when  he  enters  a  gallery  or  garden,  pay 
his  cabman  by  tariff^  and  wear  a  prescribed  costume  at  the  palace ;  if 
he  has  a  fit  in  the  street  no  unauthorized  person  will  remove  him ;  if 
he  talks  indiscreetly  of  the  powers  that  be,  he  must  expect  a  domicili- 
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aiy  visit  or  a  hint  to  be  off^  and  if  he  commits  suicide,  his  body  will 
be  exposed  for  recognition  in  a  place  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
He  need  not  fear  oblivion ;  for  every  thing  of  importance  that  happens 
to  him  will  be  duly  recorded.  With  this  comforting  assurance,  we  en- 
tered the  rail-way  car  at  Calais  —  a  means  of  travel,  by  the  way,  which 
has  infinitely  added  to  the  zest  of  going  to  Paris  from  London  by  ap- 
proximating the  electric  points  of  the  social  battery ;  and  as  a  fore- 
taste of  the  parental  solicitude  which  the  government  extends  towards 
its  guests,  the  attendant  thrust  under  our  feet  a  long  tin  box  full  of 
hot  water  most  grateful  during  the  chill  nights  to  torpid  extremities; 
ensconced  in  the  chair-like  seats,  well  battened  at  the  sides  and  back, 
a  fine  opportunity  was  secured  for  a  reverie  preparatory  to  our  arrival. 
Elia  used  to  defend  late  rising  by  the  argument  that  an  hour's  half- 
aomnolent  indulgence  in  the  morning,  enabled  us  to  digest  our  dreams 
otherwise  liable  to  rest  crudely  on  the  intellectual  stomach  all  day,  and 
mterfere  with  its  functions.  On  the  same  principle,  the  traveller 
should  bless  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and  his  rail-way  flittings 
from  one  centre  of  interest  to  another,  as  seasons  of  initiatory  musing 
to  arrange  and  store  up  in  his  memory  what  is  left  behind  and  bring 
forward  the  associations  which  illustrate  what  he  is  approaching;  in 
a  word,  to  whet  his  appetite  to  a  discriminating  zest  for  the  coming 
banquet,  and  digest  philosophically  the  materials  of  his  last  feast  of 
wonder  that  ^  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.' 

Windmills  and  marshes  seen  by  wintry  twilight,  soon  dispel  our  ro- 
mantic ideas  of  France ;  and  yet  there  are  glimpses  of  landscape  and 
names  of  places  that  coin  that  night-jaunt  on  a  contemplative  memory. 
The  ancient  fisheries  of  Calais,  and  its  Richelieu  gate  and  the  floating 
isles  of  St.  Omer,  Lille  with  its  fortifications  planned  by  Vauban, 
Douay^s  relics  of  the  past.  Arras,  near  which  Robespierre  was  bom, 
celebrated  for  tapestry;  the  Dutch-like  town  of  Amiens,  where  was 
dated  the  famous  treaty ;  Clermont,  the  birth-place  of  Desaix ;  each 
name  is  a  spell  to  evoke  historic  visions  of  war,  revolution,  olden 
&bric8,  and  modem  courage,  such  as  befit  this  dark,  cold,  and  swift  ap- 
proach to  the  gay  capital.  At  Montrieul,  I  remembered  that  there 
Yorick  engaged  LaFleur,  the  prince  of  valets,  and  at  Kamport,  looked 
out  of  the  window,  half-expecting  to  see  the  dead  ass  he  moumed. 
Meanwhile  I  reverted  to  firat  impressions  of  the  country,  and  sought 
to  converge  the  scattered  rays  of  subsequent  association  so  as  to  light 
up,  with  a  truthful  glow,  the  vision  about  to  be  revealed.  It  seemed 
odd  indeed  to  traverse  France  with  no  postilion  bobbing  up  and  down 
brfore  you  on  a  scraggy  horse,  no  conducteur  quaffing  his  petite-verre 
at  every  inn,  no  lumbering  diligence  or  cracking  whip ;  that  venera- 
Ue  equipage  has  vanished,  and  the  characteristic  remise  chapiter  of 
Sterne's  Journey,  is  obsolete — a  mere  locomotive  retrospection ;  for- 
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touatelj  the  science  of  expedition  though  it  limits  our  chance  to  ob- 
serve hj  a  rate  of  speed  that  confounds  the  vision — Cleaves  the  mind 
free  to  expatiate.  Do  men  kiss  each  other  still  on  the  Boulevard  ?  I 
asked ;  do  peasant-girls  in  white  dance  at  Montmorency  on  Sundays  ? 
are  the  chocolate  machines  still  rolling  at  the  confectioner's  windows, 
and  artificial  teeth  silently  gnashing  against  a  ground  of  black  velvet 
at  the  dentistry  shop  ?  is  the  cafe  au  lait  as  delicious  in  the  morning  ? 
do  the  children  still  make  artificial  flowers,  and  old  men  read  gazettes 
in  the  sun  ?  is  that  pretty  stock-girl  yet  beguiling  customers  in  the 
Passage  Yivriene,  and  shall  I  feel  her  soft  fingers  at  my  throat,  once 
more,  arranging  the  slowly-adjusting  button  ?  does  Baron  Louis  ply 
his  stethescope  as  prophetically  as  ever,  and  the  Palais  Royal  exhale 
the  same  peifumes  and  glitter  as  before  with  jewelry  and  vertu  f  Can 
Duprey's  successor  sing  Mes  amis  in  Tell,  as  he  did  ?  do  the  grisettes 
trip,  the  chiffoniers  rake,  the  waxed  floors  gleam,  the  fish-women 
swear,  the  cooks  invent,  and  the  gens  d'armes  reconnoitre  as  of  old  ? 
Do  veterans  and  poor  girls  yet  keep  boxes  of  mignionettes  on  the  win- 
dow-sills ?  Is  there  in  arcade  and  garden  that  alluring  display  of  conmio- 
dities  and  grace,  that  infectious  atmosphere  of  enjoyment,  the  bagatelle, 
the  vivacity,  the  lightsome  movement  of  the  crowd  that  diflers  from  the 
plodding  multitude  of  London  as  the  elegant  Madeleine  differs  from 
sublime  St.  Paul's,  Versailles  alive  with  founts  from  Windsor  stately 
with  elms,  and  the  cafe  brilliant  with  plate  and  mirrors,  from  the  club 
solemnly  cosy  with  carpets  and  reviews?  Do  blind  mendicants  stand 
on  the  Pont  Neu^  ladies  of  the  old  regime  go  to  mass  at  St.  Sulpice 
with  gilded  prayer-books  in  their  dainty  hands,  and  solid  columns  of 
in&ntry  wheel  with  glittering  bayonets  in  the  Palace  court-yard  ?  Do 
crowds  gather  to  see  a  dog  swim  in  the  Seine  or  a  man  shave  at  a  gar- 
ret-window ?  Are  kid  gloves,  dominos,  and  bouquets  as  indispensable 
as  ever,  and  are  wreaths  of  painted  immortels  hung  on  the  crosses  at 
Pere  la  Chaise  ?  or  has  the  tragic  page  of  history,  the  trampled  throne, 
the  spasmodic  republic,  the  bloody  massacre,  the  cunning  usurpation, 
which  intervene  between  the  Paris  of  my  remembrance  and  the  Paris 
of  to-day,  changed  the  outward  life  with  the  political  fortunes  of  that 
Protean  city  ?  'As  thus  I  mused,  the  current  of  speculation  deepened 
and  the  normal  tndts  of  the  French  character  rose  to  view.  The 
stem  fiicts  of  the  past,  the  names  that  embody  nationality,  the  idea 
of  France,  as  we  gather  it  from  literature  and  history,  suggested  more 
profound  retrospection.  Paris  ceased  for  the  time  to  be  operatic  and 
became  to  the  imagination  the  rallying-poipt  of  war,  science,  art,  let- 
ters, and  society ;  herein  the  fimtastic  and  temporary  are  lost  in  an 
infiinite  realm  of  truth.  It  is  well,  as  you  approach  a  grand  nucleus  of 
civilization  to  analyze  its  elements  and  re-construct  its  moral  architect- 
ure ;  so  shall  the  scene  become  redolent  of  wisdom  and  fragrant  with 
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haman  interest.  The  soul  of  a  metropolis  is  its  intellectual  inherit- 
ance ;  kings  of  thought,  creators  of  beauty,  heroes,  discoverers,  mar- 
tyrs alone  consecrate  the  soil  wherever  humanity  encamps.  The 
France  of  the  mind  is  not  that  where  one  man  rules  to-day,  but  that 
where  the  flowers  of  national  life  have  blossomed  for  ages. 

It  is  the  mommg  after  our  twelve  hours'  trip ;  we  have  slept  off  the 
fiidgue  of  the  rapid  trannt ;  and  after  i3o  many  drizzly  dawns  in  Lon- 
don, are  once  more  awoke  by  the  sun;  how  cheeringly  it  flickers 
through  the  blue  and  rose  drapery  of  our  fairy-tented  couch ;  the  fltncy 
paper  round  the  candles,  the  gay  design  on  the  wall,  the  graceful  ewer- 
stand,  the  rose-wood  table  and  gilded  chairs,  the  polished  floor  and 
marble  slab  —  all  breathe  of  a  light,  flintastic,  enjoyable  locality ;  there 
18  a  chill  on  the  air,  and  we  miss  our  London  carpet  and  the  ruddy 
^ow  in  diminutive  fireplace ;  but  the  sunshine  invites  us  forth,  and 
instead  of  musing  in  an  arm-chair  or  poking  coals,  we  look  out  of  the 
window :  there,  directly  opposite,  are  rows  of  trees  and  open  railings 
of  a  garden ;  a  statue,  uncorroded  with  damp,  stands  neai  a  jet  d'eau ; 
a  sentinel  is  posted  at  the  gate ;  people  are  looking  into  a  shop-window 
at  the  angle  of  the  street ;  an  old  woman  is  selling  soits  bunches  of 
violets ;  how  bright  are  the  panels  of  the  cabs ;  there  is  a  knot  of 
strollers  who  move  as  if  they  had  the  day  before  them ;  a  handsome 
bnmette  in  yonder  shop  is  having  her  long  hair  dressed,  it  floats  over 
her  white  wrapper,  her  bonne  superintends  the  operation,  and  the 
coiffeur  handles  the  rich  tresses  with  scientific  gusto,  while  neither  of 
the  group  seem  conscious  of  the  transparent  medium  that  alone  divides 
Uiem  from  the  street ;  a  rustic  girl  is  looking  smilingly  out  of  the  end 
of  a  covered  wagon ;  there  comes  a  clerk  with  an  embroidered  vest, 
then  a  soldier,  then  a  priest,  next  a  lady  leading  a  white  poodle,  then 
an  ouvrier  in  a  blouse,  and  then  two  students  —  they  are  in  no  hurry, 
but  look  around  and  at  each  other  as  they  go ;  a  little  man  in  a  green 
frock  coat,  with  an  ebony  cane  under  his  arm,  is  stopping  to  read  and 
grin  over  a  Journal  pour  Hire ;  a  gendarme  with  a  fierce  chapeau 
bras,  is  starting  a  drayman  who  blocks  the  way ;  a  child  is  eating  bon- 
bons ;  the  pave  is  dry,  and  a  cook  with  a  white  paper  cap  and  apron,  and 
a  pale,  complacent  face,  is  standing  there  to  enjoy  the  air,  as  he  waits 
for  a  cart  full  of  cauliflowers,  spinage  and  ra^shes  that  approaches : 
an  old  man  with  a  basket  on  his  shoulder,  is  raking  in  the  gutter  for 
rags,  nails,  and  other  refuse :  we  are  in  Paris  again. 

The  local  improvements  under  the  new  regime^  take  the  visitor  by 
surprise.  He  finds  the  noble  arcade  of  the  Rue  Rivoli  indefinitely  ex- 
toided,  the  new  wing  of  the  Louvre,  an  imposing  and  solid  line  of 
masonry,  approaching  its  junction  with  the  Tuileries,  thus  forming  an 
architectural  type  of  that  centralization  against  which  Kossuth  so  elo- 
quently declaimed.    Within  this  vast  and  massive  court  will  be  united 
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the  rendezYoas  of  munioipal  offioials,  the  Imperial  domieSe  and  body 
goard,  and  a  telegraph  radiating  to  every  point  in  the  kingdom. 
Another  striking  change  is  visible  in  the  fresh  tint  of  nearly  every 
structure  along  the  principal  thorough&res — the  effect  of  whitewash, 
paint,  or  the  mason's  hammer  renewing  the  iace  of  the  stone-work, 
and  giving  a  singular  lightness  to  the  streets ;  sidewalks,  too,  have 
multiplied,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  Paris  made  new,  commodious,  and 
progressive.  It  is  not  long,  however,  before  we  become  conscious  of 
other  changes  than  those  wrought  by  bricks,  mortar,  and  handicraft ; 
a  certain  reserve  alien  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  discordant  with 
his  recollections  of  it  is  evident.  There  are  no  vociferous  groups  as 
of  old,  under  the  glass  roo&  of  the  passages^  or  around  the  seats  in 
the  Palais  Royal — that  gay  resort,  Richelieu's  munificent  bequest  to 
his  king,  where  Anne  of  Austria  and  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  held  court ; 
whose  chestnut  trees  subsequently  shaded  a  generation  of  political 
debaters,  until  a  thrifty  noble  leased  its  basements  for  the  sale  of  jewels 
and  refreshments,  and  the  royal  home  and  school  of  parties  became 
the  most  tempting  mart  in  Europe — alike  the  delight  of  connoisseur 
and  gourmand,  intriguante  and  gamester,  where  the  volatile  and  ex- 
hilarating spirit  of  Parisian  luxury  and  life  was  concentrated — visible 
in  the  magnificent  cafe,  the  columned  restaurant,  the  old  man  reading 
a  gazette  in  the  parterre,  and  the  youth  flirting  in  the  gallery,  the 
flaxen-haired  child  pulling  at  his  nurse's  skirt,  as  she  gazes  oblivious  at 
a  diamond  necklace  or  alluring  engraving  at  a  window,  and  the  veteran 
roulette  player  changing  his  gold  at  a  broker's  counter.  The  ribbons, 
porcelain,  watches,  and  gorgeous  robes  that  win  cash  from  the  pockets 
of  the  novice,  are  arrayed  to  view  with  as  much  tact  as  ever ;  there 
is  the  same  odoriferous  exhalation  from  fimcy  soap  and  perfumery,  the 
same  coquettish  ways  in  her  &ir  shop-keepers ;  music  steals  from  the 
cafe  dea  aveugles^  and  pastry-cooks,  fruiterers,  cigar-girls,  and  gold- 
smiths drive  perhaps  as  lucrative  a  trade ;  but  the  place  is  less  thronged ; 
people  walk  through  instead  of  loitering ;  the  social  has  given  way  to 
a  business  air,  and  one  can  see  that  the  tongues  of  the  Parisians  are 
under  restraint,  and  their  pleasure-seeking  half-abandoned  for  affairs. 
The  week  of  my  arrival,  one  of  the  police  checked  a  gay  pedestrian 
there,  as  he  whistled  the  Marseilles,  commanding  another  tune  or 
silence.  And  this  significant  proof  of  despotic  vigilance  is  renewed  at 
every  turn.  If  we  take  up  a  journal,  instead  of  the  piquant  discus- 
sions of  Louis  Philippe's  day,  we  find  the  absolute  prescriptive  an- 
nouncement of  government  decrees,  audiences,  and  festivities  such 
as  a  century  ago  made  up  the  London  Oazette^  and  now  fill  the  meagre 
colunms  of  the  Diario  di  Roma  ;  if  we  drive  to  the  opera,  the  solitude 
and  hush  of  the  adjacent  streets  induce  the  belief  that  there  is  no 
performance,  until  the  glittering  sword  of  a  cavidry  guard  reminds  ns 
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that  but  one  caniage  is  penakted  to  enter  the  tqnare  at  a  time ;  if  we 
walk  with  an  old  resident,  he  etfOjps  in  the  midst  of  a  ga j  thoioogh- 
&re,  and  pewits,  with  a  flhndder,  to  the  fspol  where  *'  the  old  woman 
with  a  loaf  of  bread,'  or  the  student  on  his  way  €nm  a  lecture,  or  the 
marchand goixig  to  dinner,  was  shot  down  in  the  €o%qp  d^etai:  if  we 
look  over  the  new  editions  of  ^Xotre  Dame  de  Paris,'  at  a  book- 
selier^s,  and  inquire  the  whereabouts  of  the  anthor,  the  bibliopistelo9kB 
grave,  an4  replies  «otto  voce:  ^Monaeor,  he  is  lost  to  France,  for  the 
present ;'  and  if  we  take  np  a  copj  of  JPere  Tom,  and  ask  why  the 
word  fiither  is  snbstitnted  in  the  truislatMm,  the  cantioas  dealer  fiuntly 
smfles,  and  answers:  ^  Monaeor,  there  have  been  so  many  jokes  aboat 
^his  ande '  that  the  word  is  sasfMdons  here.'  An  ominous  qoietade 
settles  over  the  least  frequented  parts  of  the  city,  at  an  hour  of  the 
night  when,  in  former  days,  the  populace  were  all  abroad ;  every 
third  man  is  a  soldier  or  a  priest ;  talk  has  collapsed,  and  the  attrao- 
tbn  of  cohesion  no  longer  roles  the  tide  of  Paris  loungers ;  the  gayly- 
attired  Cyprian,  the  volunteer  Punchinello,  the  bands  of  workmen  and 
students  on  the  scent  of  adventure  or  conviviality,  no  more  make  the 
streets  ring  with  laughter;  yet  they  are  vastly  preferable  to  the 
marshes  of  Cayenne,  and  money-maldng  is  better  than  working  for 
the  state  with  a  chained  leg,  so,  however  contrary  to  their  mercurial 
temperament,  the  people  attend  to  their  business,  substitute  Uie  WT>rd 
loyalty  for  liberty,  and  indulge  in  no  patriotic  reminiscences  except 
Bonaparte's  victories.  If  we  inspect  the  duly  labors  of  the  press,  in- 
stead of  bold  and  intelligent  expositions  of  national  wants  and  duties, 
we  find  the  new  chapter  of  a  popular  /euiUeton;  if  we  examine  the 
ostensible  legislation,  we  discover  its  agents  are  mere  ciphers  and 
tools;  if  we  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  working  class,  we  learn 
that  occupations  too  expensive  for  the  coffers  of  the  state  are  pro- 
jected to  keep  them  busy,  and  therefore  less  disposed  to  rebel ;  if  we 
demand  our  English  newspaper  at  the  post-office,  we  are  told  it  is  pro- 
lubited  on  account  of  some  article  obnoxious  to  the  government, 
that  is,  the  Emperor ;  this,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  few  cases  where  a 
foreigner  experiences  annoyance;  for  the  most  remarkable  trait  of 
Paris  is  its  cosmopolitan  character ;  a  heartless  spectator  can  turn  aside 
from  aU  thought  of  the  capital  of  France,  and  enjoy  it  as  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  world.  It  is,  however,  impossible  for  any  one  but  a  selfish 
egotist  to  regard  without  sympathy,  the  problems  which,  in  spite  of 
bayonets,  surveillance,  treaties,  cowardice,  and  hypocrisy,  wait  solution 
in  Europe.  The  conviction  is  overwhelming  that  the  people  ^  stand 
and  wait ;'  their  experiments,  however  futile  in  appearance  are  only 
suspended,  not  abandoned ;  their  wrongs  accumulate  only  to  be  the 
morer  certainly  vindicated. 
With  all  the  obvious  changes,  however,  there  are  qusdnt  fixtures 
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and  permanent  traits  enough  keenly  to  identify  Paris  to  the  mind.  At 
the  Italiens,  in  his  old  seat,  was  the  old  Jew,  with  snowy  beard  and 
velvet  cap —  an  ancient  figure,  whose  attention  showed  the  hereditary 
love  of  music,  and  whose  isolation,  even  in  that  temple  of  Europe, 
marks  one  of  the  race  '  whose  badge  is  sufferance.'  He  looked  so  ex* 
actly  as  in  years  past,  that  one  could  easily  fimcy  he  had  sat  there,  like 
a  picture  on  Titian^s  canvas,  during  all  the  intervening  time.  The 
bachelor  agent,  that  used  to  slip  into  our  coteries,  with  thi^  privilege 
of  a  countryman,  I  found  in  his  monastic  upper-chamber,  whose  sole 
ornament  is  an  engraving  of  Washington,  as  full  of  gossip  and  specu- 
lative patriotism,  and  as  alive  to  the  petty  luxuries  which  his  experi- 
enced economy  gleaned  from  a  limited  income,  as  ever ;  the  banker 
looked  as  stolid  over  his  desk,  and  unchanged,  save  by  a  few  more 
wrinkles ;  women  in  caps  flitted  again  with  neat  ankles  exposed,  as 
they  dodged  the  shower ;  the  fiiir  accountant,  with  sharp  visage,  and 
hair  arranged  in  a  style  a  countess  might  envy,  was  not  less  busy  at 
her  score ;  the  doctor  was  to  be  found  at  the  usual  hour  receiving 
patients  for  consultation,  only  he  had  ceased  to  lecture,  on  account  of 
refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  trade  is  the  most  conservative  element 
of  Paris  life ;  its  cautious,  systematic  habitude  defies  the  invasion  of 
political  ideas ;  and  there  are  more  Frenchmen  now,  whose  welfiire 
thiis  depends  upon  pubUc  tranquillity  than  ever  before ;  henoe  one  pre- 
valent cause  of  the  acquiescence  in  a  strong  rule.  The  features  of  the 
Latin  quarter  are  the  very  next  in  immobility ;  there  professors  remain 
at  their  quiet  tasks,  and  venders  at  the  book-stalls,  as  if  the  love  of  the 
past,  with  a  sullen  dignity,  scorned  the  effervescence  of  the  passing 
hour.  As  we  cross  the  Pont  Nen^  we  enter  the  region  sacred  to  the 
muses ;  the  Institute,  in  its  air  of  sublime  repose,  ignores  the  tempest 
which  has  so  often  waked  the  echoes  of  the  Assembly  Nationale ;  and 
the  Mint  and  Pantheon  —  temples  of  cash  and  glory,  seem  to  embody 
and  proclaim  the  enduring  sway  of  finance  and  of  fiune.  Of  the 
myriad  contrasts,  all  intact,  none  is  more  impressive  than  that  between 
the  thronged  and  radiant  Boulevard,  and  the  twilight  majesty  of  the 
Madeleine :  to  leave  the  busy  and  gay  crowd  for  the  quiet  church,  on 
whose  vast  and  marble  floor  the  lady  and  the  beggar  are  kneeling,  and 
hear  the  heavenward  strain  of  the  organ,  attunes  the  soul  to  instant 
calm :  Leslie's  picture  of  Sterne  at  the  glove-shop  is  Aaily  reenacted, 
and  milord  Anglsds,  with  shaven  chin,  and  imperturbable  self-posses- 
sion, may  ever  be  seen  poring  over  OalignanPs  Me$9€nger^  or  taking 
his  constitutional  walk. 

We  feel  that  in  history  political  vicissitudes  occupy  a  space  which  is 
quite  disproportionate  to  their  influence  on  private  life.  The  period  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  England,  and  that  immediately  before  and  after,  is 
so  vivid  in  our  imaginations,  that  when  we  read  the  domestic  chronicles 
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of  the  time,  several  of  which  hare  lately  been  published,  the  contrast 
between  their  oneventM  and  domestic  records,  and  that  of  the  scenes  of 
tomolt,  bloodshed,  and  controversy,  familiar  through  the  public  annds, 
make  the  latter  appear  shorn  of  half  their  reality.  When  the  news  of 
an  hneutey  abdication,  or  coup  d^itat  in  Paris,  reaches  us,  we  unagine 
the  whole  machinery  of  life  disorganized,  whereas  the  event  has  not, 
perhaps,  interrupted  a  single  break&ust-table,  and  is  only  announced  to 
the  nearest  witnesses  by  the  sound  of  a  volley  of  muskets,  or  the  en- 
counter of  a  picket  of  soldiers.  And  it  is  the  same  when  a  new  regime 
is  inaugurated :  in  many  quarters  of  the  city  the  domiciled  resident 
may  look  out  of  his  window  all  day  and  sec  no  indication  of  the  change 
which  fills  the  columns  of  newspapers,  and  the  talk  of  the  street. 
People  eat  their  soupe  maigre^  marry,  sleep,  buy  and  sell,  gossip  and 
laugh  as  before ;  a  few  more  Mon  JDieu  I  than  ordinary  are  heard ; 
but  in  a  few  days,  the  same  itinerant  venders  resume  their  tricks,  the 
student  pores  over  his  books,  the  flaneur  loiters,  the  omnibuses  rattle, 
and  the  dames  go  to  market ;  the  current  of  life  is  outwardly 
unchanged. 

The  portico  shadows  lay  well-defined  on  the  pave  of  the  Rue  Rivoli, 
and  the  long  row  of  lamps,  parallel  with  the  gilded  fence  of  the  Tuil- 
eries,  yet  burned,  when  our  solitary  cab  rolled  away  to  the  station. 
Broadly  spread  the  vacant  area  of  the  Rue  la  Paix  at  that  early  hour, 
and  against  the  twilight-sky  Napoleon's  majestic  colunm  rose  in  clear 
proportions  at  the  termmus  of  the  long  vista ;  here  and  there  lights 
gleamed  firom  the  shop  of  a  butcher  or  baker,  and  the  cafes  frequented 
by  market-people  and  travellers ;  at  intervals,  an  ouvrier,  on  his  way 
to  daily  task-work,  or  a  peasant,  who  entered  the  barrier  at  dawn, 
trudged  along ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  quiet  and  solitude  reigned 
in  the  streets.  A  single  sentry,  with  shouldered  musket,  stood  at  the 
gate  of  the  dep6t,  and  an  old  woman  dispensed  the  latest  journals  and 
novels.  This  stillness  and  desertion  which  hung  over  the  gay  capital 
at  the  moment  we  departed,  formed  an  impressive  contrast  to  the  busy 
and  varied  hours  which  so  quickly  sped  away  during  the  week's 
sojourn.  In  a  few  moments  the  fortifications  were  passed,  and  we 
entered  a  country  dotted  with  gray  farm-houses,  their  trees,  vegetable 
patches,  and  untiiled  fields,  destitute  of  neatness,  or  any  signs  of 
rural  enjoyment ;  it  was  seldom  that  a  human  being  appeared,  except 
about  the  villages,  some  of  which  are  built  upon  elevations,  and  above 
their  clustered  dwellings  rise  the  towers  of  an  antiquated  church ; 
groves  of  sparse  poplars,  low  and  time-stained  walls,  the  tiled  roofe  of 
cottages,  pools,  meadows,  or  a  distant  spire,  were  the  ofl-recurring  ob- 
jects of  the  forlorn  landscape.  Near  Croeil,  in  a  hamlet  curiously  ex- 
caviOed,  the  peculiar  strata  bemg  full  of  catacombs.  A  legendary 
ur  pervades  many  of  these  old  and  isolated  groups  of  humble  domi^ 
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ciles ;  peat-fltaoks  and  marshes  evidence  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and, 
around  each  decaying  church,  black  crosses,  thickly  planted,  and  of 
various  dates,  proclaim  a  home  of  the  dead.  Sometimes  a  neglected 
chateau,  with  a  few  pines  or  poplars  around  it,  brings  to  mind  the 
graphic  pictures  of  life  in  the  old  provincial  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
which  Chateaubriand,  Balzac,  and  Lamartine  have  made  fiimiliar ;  and, 
at  length,  distant  sand-hiUs  announce  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  one  of 
those  rough  marine  prospects,  which  Crabbe  has  minutely  portrayed, 
gradually  reveals  itself :  stranded  fishing-smacks,  a  line  of  beach,  the 
prolonged  roll  of  waves,  and  Boulogne  appears.  It  was  under  a  gray 
sky,  whose  clouds  were  agitated  by  wintry  gusts,  that  we  peram- 
bulated the  streets  of  this  old  seaport  town.  I  looked  sadly  at  the 
lodgings  where  Campbell  died.  How  every  mast  rocked,  and  every 
hull  tugged  at  her  moorings,  along  the  quay  I  Weather-beaten  sailors 
vociferated,  baggage  was  thrown  pell-mell  down  the  gang-way,  trem- 
bling ladies  were  supported  on  board,  a  fierce  gendarme  eyed  each 
passenger,  and  compared  the  passport  descriptions  with  their  bearers, 
some  of  whom,' cheered  by  an  extra  and  &rewell  bottle  of  claret,  held, 
with  constrained  hilarity,  to  the  rail ;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
diminutive  steam-packet  was  heaving  in  the  deep  trough  of  billows  so 
large  as  to  conceal,  momently,  the  low  hUls  behind  the  coast  of  France ; 
half-way  over  the  Channel,  sturdy  fellows  in  great  pea-jackets,  relent- 
lessly demanded  fees  from  the  wretched  victims  of  sea-sickness,  as  they 
lay  on  the  scant,  hard  benches  of  the  dark  little  cabin ;  and,  in  two 
miserably  long  hours,  we  are  crossing  the  broad  piazza  between  the 
Custom-house  and  Inn  of  Folkestone,  guided  by  a  cheerful  array  of 
lights,  to  the  large  coffee-room,  where  the  fragrant  tea,  beef-steaks, 
and  taciturnity,  assure  us  that  once  more  we  tread  the  soil  of  England. 


Question,   and   iV.ns'wer. 

0  wn^D  wind  I  soughing  through  the  leafless  wold, 
What  bitter  grief  is  yours  that  ye  oompliin  — 
What  inward  sorrow  and  unending  psin  — 

What  tale  of  blight  and  death  can  ye  unfold  t 

Alas  1  ye  have  no  cause  for  grie(  while  I, 

Of  all  the  earth,  had  but  this  sweet  nuud's  lore^ 
And  now  the  oofiSn-lid  is  nailed  above 

Her  snow-white  fiu»  where  all  my  fond  hopes  lie. 
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A  NfiW- England  book  says,  in  a  tone  which,  if  it  smacks  somewhat 
of  sectarian  partiality,  has  also  somewhat  of  generous  indignation : 
*  That  here  is  a  man  who  ordained  and  sent  forth  more  clergymen  than 
any  other  prelate  in  the  history  of  the  modem  Church,  and,  it  is  not 
improbable,  more  than  any  one  in  any  other  age  of  Christianity; 
whose  diocese  was  coextensive  with  the  Republic;  who  travelled 
more  in  his  nunisterial  labors  than  either  Wesley  or  Whitefield,  if  we 
except  the  Atlantic  voyages  of  the  latter ;  who  was  the  first  Pro- 
testant bishop  that  ever  trod  the  soil  oi  the  nation,  if  we  except  one 
or  two  transient  visits  of  forgotten  Moravian  Brethren ;  who,  with  his 
laborious  preachers,  laid  the  moral  foundations  of  most  of  our  West- 
em  States,  and  who  was  reaUy  the  American  founder  of  the  system 
of  religious  fidth  which  may  now  be  justly  pronounced  the  predomi- 
nant, if  not  the  popular  religion  of  the  country,  from  the  Aroostook  to 
California ;  in  fine,  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  personage  in  the 
American  annals :  and  yet  his  name  has  never  been  mentioned,  if  in- 
deed, it  has  been  known  by  a  single  writer  of  American  history.'* 

This  man  was  Peancis  Asbuby  —  a  name  known  and  reverb  by 
millions  of  the  American  people,  but  quite  as  little  recognized  beyond 
the  limits  of  Methodism,  as  our  authority  affirms.  We  have  been 
much  interested  in  reading  a  memoir  of  him,  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Striddand,  of  this  city,  and  are  in  a  mood  to  say  something  for  the 
ignored  veteran.  It  is  inevitable  that  he  must,  sooner  or  later,  be 
recognized  among  our  national  men  of  the  revolutionary  epoch ;  for, 
what  is  history  without  a  regard  to  the  religious  doings  and  errors  of 
a  people  ?  Francis  Asbury  will  be  recognized — if  not  as  his  followers 
claim,  ^  the  chief  ecclesiastical  personage '  of  our  history  —  yet  as  one 
among  the  chie^  and  a  man  not  only  extraordinary  in  American  annab, 
bat  in  the  records  of  the  religious  world. 

We  have  little  interest  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  are  inclined  to 
be  heretical  enough  about  them  to  deserve  to  have  been  burned 
at  an  ixuto  de  fe^2k  few  hundred  years  ago,  but  we  admire  this  old 
Methodist  Bishop ;  he  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  character  —  a  study 
for  the  historian.  And  then,  this  matter  called  Methodism  has  certainly 
become  a  carious  &ct  in  modem  history.  Southey,  years  ago,  when  it 
was  fiur  less  important,  deemed  it  a  befitting  task  to  write  it3  history, 
and  Coleridge  wrote  astute  notes  on  Southey's  pages,  and  declared, 
that  when  too  sick  or  too  ennuyed,  in  spite  of  brandy  and  opium,  to 
read  any  thing  else,  he  could  pore  over  the  wonderful  story.   Command- 

^'HemoriaU  of  the  Introdoction  of  Mothodism  into  Kevr-EagUad. ' 
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ing  the  masses  of  the  Engh'sh  people  more  than  any  other  sect,  and 
preachiqg  the  theology  and  using  the  liturgy  of  the  National  Church ; 
possessing,  in  fine,  every  thing  essential  to  the  latter  except  its 
prelacy  —  shrewd  prophets  begin  already  to  hint  the  possibility  of  its 
superseding,  among  the  people,  the  Establishment  itselfj  especially  if 
Mackintosh  and  Buckle's  prediction,  that  the  connection  of  Church  and 
State  in  England  cannot  survive  the  present  century,  should  be  found 
true.  And  now,  that  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  has  voted  i^ainst  the 
Church  Rates,  and  the  hooked  nose  of  Rothschild  threatens  to  upset 
the  Bench  of  Bishops,  the  prediction  seems  rather  proximately  threaten- 
ing. ,  We  all  know  something  about  Methodism  in  this  country,  but 
not  much  accurately ;  we  see  its  chapels  in  every  village,  we  hear  in- 
cessantly of  its  doings  in  our  large  cities,  and  meet  its  *  Itinerants,' 
with  horse  and  saddle-bags,  along  the  farthest  frontiers ;  one  of  our 
most  enlightened  statesmen  (Everett)  tells  us  that  no  people  in  the 
nation  are  more  active  in  education ;  its  *  Book  Concern,'  in  our  city, 
the  largest  and  richest  religious  publishing  house,  we  are  told,  on  the 
earth,  informs  us,  from  year  to  year,  of  the  annual  numerical  increase 
of  the  denomination  —  its  miUion  and  a  half  (1,762,332)  of  actual  com- 
municants (North  and  South)  in  the  United  States  alone  —  its  increase 
of  a  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  the  present  year — a  single  year's 
gain^arger  than  the  whole  membership  of  its  elder  sister,  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  and  of  several  other  commanding  religions 
bodies.  Methodism,  then,  is  an  important  &ct  —  a  national  &ct,  and, 
for  good  or  evil,  such  a  fiict  as  the  historian  cannot  hereafter  ignore. 
And  Francis  Asbury  must  be,  in  history,  the  representative  man  of 
American  Methodism. 

John  Wesley  was  traversing  Ireland,  some  time  in  the  last  half  of 
the  last  century,  preaching  daily  on  hill-sides  and  in  market-places.  He 
found,  in  the  west  of  the  island,  several  villages  of  Germans,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Palatinate  on  the  Rhine,  during  the  wars  of  Louis 
XIV.  lie  describes  them  as  in  a  deplorable  condition,  without  a  clergy- 
man or  a  chapel  —  drunkards,  swearers,  and  Sabbath-breakers.'  Such 
were  the  characters,  that  the  great  Methodist  always  sought  out  —  it 
was  facing  the  devil  in  his  citadel.  Wesley  visited  them  often,  and 
sent  his  *  itinerants'  among  them ;  ia  a  few  years  they  were  thoroughly 
reformed ;  they  built  Methodist  churches  in  their  settlements,  and  he 
asserts,  that  four  such  \dllages  as  theirs,  could  not  be  found  any  where 
else  in  the  three  kingdoms  —  there  were  was  no  more  pro&nity,  nor 
Sabbath-breaking,  no  ale-house  even,  to  be  found  among  them. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  more  years  word  came  to  him  that  Method- 
ism was  organized  in  New-York  City,  and  that  the  first  Wesleyan 
chapel  in  the  New  World  (the  first  that  bore  his  name  in  all  the  world) 
was  gomg  up.    It  was  *  Old  John  Street  Church,'  well  known  to  our 
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eiticeiis — and,  latterly,  in  affairs  of  the  *law'  as  well  as  of  the  GrospeL 
A  little  immigrant  corps  of  the  Palatine  Irish,  with  a  ^  local  preacher,' 
who  had  been  ^  converted,'  among  them,  under  Wesley's  preaching, 
had  laid  there  the  foundations  of  the  sect  which  to-day  covers  most  of 
the  continent.  Wesley  called,  in  his  *  Conference'  for  volunteer 
preachers  for  America,  and  two  were  sent.  At  the  ^  Conference '  of 
1771,  Francis  Asbury,  then  but  twenty-six  years  old,  offered  himself 
lor  the  distant  field.  Before  the  year  had  ended  he  was  '  itinerating ' 
through  the  middle  Colonies,  and  had  already  become  the  virtual  ec- 
desiastical  head  of  the  new  denomination.  They  were  but  six  hundred 
strong  when  he  arrived ;  in  about  a  year  and  a  half  they  were  reported, 
in  the  first  *  regular  American  Conference,'  at  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fflxty  members  and  ten  preachers ;  in  five  years  after  his 
arrivd,  they  were  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and 
twenty-fi>ur  preachers ;  in  ten  years,  eight  thousand  ^\b  hundred, 
and  forty-two  preachers;  in  twenty  years,  more  than  seventy-six 
thousand,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  preachers;  in  thirty  years, 
they  were  nearly  eighty-seven  thousand,  (with  a  gain  for  the  preceding 
year  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand,)  and  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  preadiers.  Methodism  had  struck  its  roots  into  all  the  States  and 
territories,  and  when  the  veteran  Bishop  fell,  in  1816,  it  was  victori- 
ously at  the  head  of  nine  *  Annual  Conferences,'  extending  from 
Nova-Scotia  to  the  Mexican  Gul^  from  Bangor  to  the  fiirthest  western 
settlement,  with  a  thoroughly  organized  host  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  thousand  communicants,  and  nearly  seven  hundred 
itinerant,  and  some  two  thousand  local  preachers. 

No  reader  of  Dr.  Strickland's  volume  can  doubt  that  Frauds  As- 
bury was  the  paramount  hero  of  this  great  religious  movement.  He, 
following  the  methods  of  Wesley,  founded  and  extended  over  the  con- 
tment  its  ecclesiastical  system.  From  the  year  of  his  arrival  tOl  the 
year  of  his  death,  he  was  ahnost  ubiquitous  in  the  land ;  were  it  not 
that  his  Journals  give  us  an  exact  itinerary  of  his  travels,  they  would 
absolutely  be  incredible.  Each  year  he  was  in  the  opposite  extremities 
of  the  country.  Never  were  men  put  under  a  severer  military  regimen 
than  he  maintained  over  his  ^Itinerants.'  During  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury he  kept  them  driving  to  and  fro  over  the  country,  like  an  army 
fighting  in  detachments,  in  every  direction.  He  remained  unmarried 
through  life,  that  he  might  be  untrammeled  in  his  work.  He  never 
had  a  local  home  in  America.  His  salary  was  but  sixty-four  dollars 
per  annum,  besides  travelling  expenses ;  and  out  of  this  he  contributed 
toward  the  support  of  his  poor  preachers.  He  often  drained  his 
purse  for  tlfem,  and  at  one  time  we  read  of  his  selling  his  cloak,  and 
at  another  his  watch,  that  he  might  help  them.  He  founded  the 
*'  Methodist  Book  Concern ; '  he  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  first 
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Methodist  College,  and  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  he  labored  and 
begged  till  he  coold  erect  another,  and  when  this  was  oonsomed  in  like 
manner,  he  projected  that  scheme  of  Methodist  Academies  which  now 
comprises  in  the  United  States  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
institutions,  some  of  them  among  the  most  commanding  academic 
edifices  of  the  nation.  He  was  the  first,  also,  to  introduce  the  Smi- 
day-school  into  America,* 

If  he  was  not  the  first  Protestant  Bishop  in  America,  he  was,  at 
least,  the  first  Protestant  ordained  to  that  office  in  our  own  country. 
Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  a  '  Presbyter '  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  or- 
dained by  Wesley  to  the  Episcopal  office,  and  sent  by  him  to  America  to 
ordain  to  the  same  office  Francis  Asbury.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  December,  1 784,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Hitherto  the  Methodists  had  depended  upon  the  Episcopal  clergy  of 
the  country  for  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  but  as 
the  Revolution  had  dissolved  the  Anglican  Church,  and  as  most  of  its 
clergy  had  left  the  country,  the  Methodists  were  deprived  of  these  *  or- 
dinances;'  they  applied  to  Wesley  for  relief;  he  had  applied  in  vain 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  ordination  of  some  of  his  preachers, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  administer  the  sacraments  without  violence 
to  the  usages  of  the  Church.  He  declared,  in  his  letter  to  the  Ameri- 
can Methodists,  that  he  was  thus  compelled  to  use  what  he  deemed, 
in  such  a  case  of  necessity,  his  right,  as  a  *  Presbyter,'  to  ordain  a 

*  superintendent,'  or  Bishop,  for  America,  who  could  ordain  their 
preachers  and  provide  them  the  sacraments.  American  Methodism 
was  in  this  manner  organized  as  an  Episcopal  Church,  some  years 
prior  to  the  reorganization  of  the  remnants  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
this  country ;  and  the  ordination  of  its  Bishops  preceded  that  of  the 
present  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States.  These 
are  the  historical  facts ;  we  give  them  only  as  such :  as  to  the  contro- 
versy between  the  denominations  respecting  the  *  Apostolic  succes- 
aon,'  we  clsdm  no  skill  in  that ;  it  is  clear  enough  that  Wesley  could  . 
not  pretend  to  the  ^succession'  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  phrase; 
he  even  went  so  &r  as  to  assert,  that  he  considered  it  *  a  fable  which 
no  man  ever  did,  and  no  one  ever  could  prove  to  be  any  thing  else.' 
In  his  letter  to  the  Americans,  respecting  his  ordination  of  Coke,  and 
through  him,  of  Asbury,  he  assumes,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  King's 

*  Primitive  Church,'  that  he  had  the  right,  in  such  an  exigency,  to  or- 
dain a  bishop,  by  ancient  precedent. 

But  we  are  venturing  upon  dangerous  ground ;  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
port that  such  are  the  historical  facts  respecting  the  Episcopal  ordina- 

*  *  Iv  1786,  five  years  before  any  other  person  moved  in  this  matter,  he  organized  a 
school  in  HanoFer  County,  Virginia.' — Stbicklaicd's  Life  of  Asbubt,  Chap.  XI. 
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tion  of  Francb  Asbory,  and  the  Episcopal  pretendons  of  American 
Methodists.  • 

The  new  Bishop,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  went  to  work 
more  energetically  than  ever,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  travel- 
led, mostly  on  horseback,  at  the  rate  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe 
every  four  years.  His  salary  was  still  sixty-four  dollars  per  annmn, 
and  his  travelling  expenses.  He  ordained  his  preachers  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  His  presiding  mind  swayed  his  conferences,  and  gave  organic 
symmetry  and  prominence  to  the  rising  denomination.  He  preached 
nearly  every  day,  and  usually  several  times  a  day.  He  planned  his  '  ap- 
pointments '  a  half-year  beforehand,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
usually  passing  twice  a  year  over  the  whole  length  of  the  country, 
and  he  was  expected  without  fear  of  disappointment,  (for  he  was  as  pre- 
dse  as  Wellington,)  in  the  towns  and  villages  on  his  route.  He  rode  on 
horseback,  till  he  was  too  infirm  to  travel  so  any  more,  and  then  took  to 
his  *•  wagon,'  a  vehicle  which,  beyond  question,  has  travelled  more  exten- 
sively than  any  other  ever  seen  in  the  New  World ;  its  fragments  are  still 
kept  by  Methodists,  as  sacred  relics,  and  possibly  may,  in  some  coming 
age,  be  worshipped  as  heartily  as  St.  Veronica's  pocket-handkerchief  in 
St^  Peter's.  He  sent  his  preachers  across  the  Alleghanies,  and  kept  them 
in  the  very  van  of  the  westward  march  of  emigration.  The  first  *  or- 
dination '  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  was  performed  by  his  hands, 
and  it  is  a  grave  question,  what  would  have  been  the  moral  develop- 
ment (bad  as  it  is  alleged  to  have  been)  of  the  mighty  States  through- 
out that  imperial  domain,  had  it  not  been  for  the  brave  *  Itinerant ' 
corps  of  Asbury,  which  carried  and  expounded  the  Bible  among  its 
log-cabins,  at  a  time  in  our  national  history,  when  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  American  churches  to  send  thither  regular  or 
educated  clergymen,  in  any  proportion  to  the  growth  of  its  popula- 
tioa.  If  what  is  called  the  '  Methodist  Itinerancy '  has  done  any  im- 
portant  service  for  the  moral  salvation  of  that  vast  region,  now  the 
theatre  of  our  noblest  States,  the  credit  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to 
the  unparalleled  energy  of  Francis  Asbury.  He  not  only  pointed 
his  preachers  thither,  but  led  the  way.  No  records  of  American  fron- 
tier adventure  show  greater  endurance  or  courage  than  the  accounts 
in  Dr.  Strickland's  book  of  Asbury's  travels  beyond  the  mountains. 
Armed  hunters,  twenty-five  or  fifty  in  number,  used  to  escort  him 
firom  point  to  point,  to  protect  him  firom  the  Indians,  and  great  were 
the  g^herings  and  grand  the  jubilees  wherever  he  appeared. 

His  marked  characteristics  were  few,  but  remarkably  strong.  They 
are  not  painted,  in  our  conception  of  his  character,  but  sculptured. 
He  was  altogether  a  wonderful  man.  Bom  in  lowly  circumstances, 
called  early  to  the  ministry,  and  when  in  it  burdened  with  labors  truly 
ag,  he  had  but  little  opportunity  for  mental  cultivation.    Yet  he 
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acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  and  consulted 
them  in  studying  the  sacred  text.  His  well-worn  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Bibles  were  his  inseparable  companions.  He  was  also  singularly  iami- 
miliar  with  history,  especially  ecclesiastical  history.  Church  polity,  in 
all  its  varieties,  ancient  and  modem,  he  studied  thoroughly,  and  re- 
ferred to  constantly.  In  mental  and  moral  science  he  was  more  than 
a  mere  reader.  He  possessed  an  almost  intuitive  discernment  of  cha- 
racter, and  was  notable  as  a  physiognomist,  be  frequently  surprised 
a  whole  '  Conference '  by  stating  the  characters  of  candidates  whom  he 
had  never  seen  before.  His  piercing  glance  was  the  terror  of  pre- 
tenders and  ministerial  coxcombs  —  and  some  such,  it  seems,  were 
occasionally  found  among  even  the  iron-nerv^ed  men  of  the  early 
Methodist  itinerary.  If  the  classical  motto  is  true,  Peraeverantia 
vincit  omnia^  he  was  capable  of  greatness  in  any  department  of  human 
ambition,  for  his  master  trait  was  a  firmness  of  purpose  which  no  hos- 
tility could  shake,  and  no  allurement  seduce.  When  once  he  entered 
on  his  immense  labors  in  America,  his  destiny  was  fixed.  His  indomit- 
able energy  bore  him  onward  through  journeys  long  and  perilous, 
labors  arduous  and  incessant,  privations  and  vexations  which  none  of 
his  European  coadjutors  knew,  and  this,  not  during  a  brief  interval  of 
youthful  zeal,  or  of  circumstances  auspicious  to  an  ardent  ambition, 
but  through  all  possible  discouragements,  and  through  the  infirmities 
of  age,  when  it  was  necessary  to  assist  him  to  and  from  his  carriage, 
and  when  he  could  no  longer  stand,  but  sat  in  the  pulpit  —  till,  in  fine, 
he  dropped  exhausted  into  the  grave.  He  was  eminently  a  man  of 
one  work,  and  in  that  work  he  was  inspired  by  a  quenchless  zeal  which 
allowed  no  leisure  for  any  other  consideration.  It  drew  him  away 
from  his  native  home,  and  permitted  no  return.  It  induced  him  to 
forego  the  felicities  of  domestic  life,  and  to  pass  through  a  long  career 
without  a  resting-place.  Whether  legitimately  a  bishop  or  not,  he  was 
a  noble  example  of  what  a  bishop  ought  to  be :  and  he  is  said  to  have 
possessed  all  the  personal  dignity  of  the  episcopal  office,  while  declin- 
ing its  usual  honors  and  exemptions.  While  he  directed,  with  inflexible 
authority,  the  ministerial  hosts  of  his  great  diocese,  he  transcended  the 
meanest  of  them  in  sufferings,  labors,  and  joumeyings.  Fifty-five 
years  he  was  a  preacher :  forty-five  of  them  he  spent  on  our  continent. 
It  is  estimated  that  he  sat  in  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  'Annual 
Conferences,'  and  ordained  about  four  thousand  ministers. 

The  Bishop  is  represented  by  Dr.  Strickland  as  a  good  patriot  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  He  said,  in  reference  to  Wesley's 
opposition  to  the  Revolution,  that  if  the  great  English  Methodist  were 
in  America  and  saw  the  actual  state  of  things  here,  he  would  doubt- 
less take  side  with  the  patriots.  Wesley  proved  the  intimation  true, 
by  asserting,  in  his  letter  respecting  the  ordination  of  the  American 
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Bishops,  that  the  Revolution  had  shown  itself  a  *  providential »  fiict,  and 
that  the  American  States  should  not  again  bear  *•  entangling '  relations 
to  England.  Bancroft  pays  some  fine  compliments  to  Wesley,  bat 
needs  an  important  emendation  on  this  subject,  in  his  last  volume.  He 
places  Wealey  by  the  side  of  Johnson  in  his  hostility  to  the  American 
cause.  So  &r  the  historian  is  correct :  but  Wesley's  &r-reaching  vision 
won  pierced  through  ^he  fog  of  the  times  —  he  early  became  convinced 
that  the  Americans  had  the  right  of  the  controversy,  and  would  have 
its  advantage  in  the  result,  and  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Lord 
North,  has  been  discovered  in  the  government  archives  and  published, 
showing  a  decided  hostility  to  the  policy  of  the  crown,  and  a  generous 
sympathy  with  the  Americans.  Asbury  and  his  Episcopal  colleague 
were  personal  friends  of  Washington.  They  visited  him  at  Mount 
Vernon,  and  the  Methodist  Church  was  the  first  of  the  religious  bodies 
of  the  country  to  present  to  him  formal  congratulations  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  government,  and  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  Asbury 
presented  him,  in  behalf  of  the  Methodist,  an  address  in  New-York 
City,  to  which  he  read  a  reply.  Both  documents  are  given  in  Dr. 
Striddand's  book.  One  of  the  longest  and  strongest  passages  in 
Asbnry^s  *  Journals,'  is  a  notice  of  Washington's  death  ;  and  it  is  exU 
deotly  the  utterance  of  his  heart. 

We  have  said  that  his  labors  and  sufferings  were  unequalled  by  those 
of  his  great  trans-atlantic  co^jutors.  He  travelled  about  six  thousand 
mfles  a  year,  which  exceeded  the  joumeyings  of  Wesley  himself! 
Wesley's  field  was  much  less  extended,  and  much  more  comfortable  in 
every  respect.  He  was  in  his  own  country ;  had  the  best  fiicilities  of 
the  age  for  travelling ;  and  moved  through  a  nation  supplied  with  all 
the  conveniences  of  life.  Asbury  was  a  foreigner,  and  lived  among  us 
at  a  period  of  profound  antipathy  toward  his  native  land ;  but  when 
most  others  fled  from  the  field,  he  remained.  The  country  was  new 
and  vast,  yet  he  travelled  over  its  length  and  breadth,  now  through 
its  older  settlements,  and  then  along  its  frontier  lines,  climbing  moun- 
tuns,  fording  streams,  sleeping  under  the  trees  of  the  forest,  or  finding 
sheher  for  Ins  wearied  frame  in  log-cabins. 

Whitefield,  though  he  travelled  over  the  same  continent,  confined 
himself  to  its  AtUmtic  cities,  where  every  convenience  was  lavishly 
afforded  him.  Asbury  pushed  his  course  to  the  remotest  frontier, 
travelling  frequently  with  the  emigrating  caravan  for  protection  from 
the  savage,  and  thanking  God  for  the  coarse  fare  which  was  afforded 
him  in  the  hut  of  the  back-woodsman.  Whitefield's  theological 
opinions  agreed  with  the  sentiments  of  the  dominant  churches,  and 
conciliated  their  favor.  Asbury's  were  opposed  by  them  as  among  the 
worst  forms  of  heresy,  for  he  was  a  stout  Arminian.  Methodism  had 
commenced  before  his  arrival  on  our  continent,  and  no  doubt  wo^ld 
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have  prospered  more  or  less,  bat  to  his  energy  must  be  ascribed  its 
wonderful  progress.  Spread  by  his  exertions,  no  barrier  oould  stand 
before  it ;  it  broke  out  on  the  right  and  on  the  left ;  his  incessant 
preaching  and  ceaseless  travelling,  now  in  the  North  and  then  in  the 
South,  now  in  the  East  and  then  in  the  West,  gave  it  almost  an  omni- 
present and  simultaneous  action  through  all  the  States. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  turn  preacher,  here  in  the  presence  of  old 
Kkick,  but  may  we  not  affirm,  that  if  *'  all  bishops  and  other  clergy ' 
were  of  like  character  with  this  old  hero,  the  world  would  witness  a 
stirring  spectacle  ?  With  a  ministry  of  such  spirits  the  Christianizatioii 
of  the  race  would  be  the  work  of  but  one  or  two  generations.  Such 
a  ministry,  warring  with  the  mighty  agencies  of  evil  in  our  world, 
would  present  the  sublime  scene  of  Milton^s  battle  of  the  angel&  Ho  ! 
ye  bishops,  legitimate  or  illegitimate ;  ye  high-priests  and  low-priests, 
work  like  this  man,  if  ye  would  demonstrate  both  your  offices  and  the 
Christian  religion,  before  the  eyes  of  all  men  I  Come  out  among  ua, 
the  people ;  turn  our  western  'stumps  into  pulpits,  our  log-cabins  into 
sanctuaries,  our  city  lanes  and  alleys  into  cathedral-aisles,  our  garreta 
and  cellars  of  poverty  into  oratories ;  come  with  your  surplices  and 
bands,  or  without  them :  but  come  I  Christianity,  if  it  cannot  perish 
in  its  splendid  temples,  can  at  least  repose  there  asleep,  Uke  the  effigies 
of  old  knights  and  prelates  in  the  medieval  cathedrals ;  but  it  can  and 
will  live  —  live  invincibly,  if  brought  out  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of 
the  common  people,  in  such  labors  as  those  of  this  veteran  Methodist. 


-Willie      -A.W 


Thb  night  is  adrear,  and  my  fire-side  lone ; 
Why  comes  not  my  Whjjb  ?  oh  1  where  is  he  gone  t 
The  shadows  are  deepening  anent  the  gny  wall, 
And  hig  tears,  like  rain-drops,  are  'ginning  to  iklL 

Sad,  sad  was  the  morning  that  gied  my  young  love 
This  shadow,  this  longing  that  time  can't  remove ; 
It  taketh  the  music  frac  out  the  bird's  song, 
Till  the  hours  of  day  grow  twice  the  day  long. 

His  fond  words  of  passion  a  soul  might  ensnare, 
As  Spring's  bonnie  blossoms  he  twined  in  my  hair: 
I  dreamed  nao  of  diange,  oh !  why  should  we  part? 
His  rose  in  my  bosom  —  the  thorns  in  my  heart  I 
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HBKttT  OF  Fbikducb  ths  Sbcoitd,  OALLiD  Frbdbsick  THE  Grbat.    By  Thokas  Cab- 
J.TI.B.    In  Four  Volumes.    New -York :  Haepbr  akd  Bbothbbs.    Volumes  I.  and  II. 

Thxbb  are  two  principal  ways  of  writing  history  or  biography.  The  one  which 
reooimts  the  progress  of  a  kingdom,  or  the  events  of  a  life,  with  all  permissible 
gTBoes  of  rhetoric,  and  with  whatever  elaborateness  of  style  and  treatment,  but 
with  no  partisan  purpose  to  serve,  no  theory  to  demonstrate,  no  course  of  policy 
to  vindicate,  no  hero  to  extoL  It  states  JGEtcts  simply  and  barely,  grouping  them 
only  by  their  chronological  relations,  or  the  obvious  logical  one  of  cause  and  effect 
The  other  is  where  a  history  is  written  from  a  confessedly  partisan  point  of  view, 
perhaps  to  vindicate  the  policy  of  a  party,  or  to  reverse  the  judgment  pronounced 
by  other  historians  as  to  a  man  or  class  of  men,  or  to  exhibit  some  hero  in  the  light 
of  the  virtues  or  the  shadows  of  the  vices  which  he  is  conceived  preeminently  to 
possess.  In  the  former  case,  the  subject  of  the  history  or  the  biography,  so  £ur  as 
may  be,  is  presented  in  a  white  light  In  the  latter,  of  necessity  it  is  colored  by 
te  individuality,  or  distorted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  purpose,  of  the 
author. 

Walter  Satage  Landob  says  (Aspasia  to  Gleone,)  'Perhaps  at  no  time  will 
there  be  vnritten  by  the  most  accurate  and  fidthful  historian,  so  much  of  truth  as 
untruth.'  And  one  of  the  biographers  of  Ab£labd  and  Heloise  states  the  case 
stin  TDCfre  strongly :  '  Till  a  man  can  be  found  without  passions,  and  then  he  would 
be  insipd ;  without  prejudices,  and  then  he  would  want  interest ;  without  party, 
and  then  he  would  not  be  read ;  we  must  be  satisfied  with  such  historians  as  the 
common  lot  of  humanity  can  supply,  and  read  their  writings  with  the  same  indul- 
gence as  we  do  a  romance.' 

CABLTI.B  is  preeminent  in  the  latter  of  the  two  dasses  we  have  described.  No 
historian  or  biographer  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper  so  permeates  every  vein  of  his 
fitemy  creations  with  the  coloring  of  his  own  individuality.  If^  as  Landob  says, 
no  historian,  however  desirous  to  state  simple  ftcts,  but  tells  more  of  untruth  than 
truth,  or  i^  as  Babrinoton  says,  the  writings  of  either  dass  need  the  indulgence 
we  extend  to  a  romance,  then  surely  no  writer  so  much  as  Gablyle  needs  the 
grain  of  salt  If  he  thought  it  necessary  to  retire  to  an  inaccessible  and  wild  part 
of  Scotland  to  preserve  intact,  as  he  said,  *  his  own  individuality,'  his  readers  may 
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surelj  be  ptrdoned  if  they  keep  him,  as  he  kept  the  world,  at  ann's  length.  The 
sturdy,  broad  fist-mark,  *  Cabltlb,  his  work '  is  not  stamped  more  boldly  upon 

'Sastor  RssAitTUB,'  *The  Life  and  Letters  of  Cbohwell,*  *The  French  Rerolu- 
tion,*  ^  The  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,'  than  upon  this  ^  History  of  Fbedkrick  the 
Great,'  to  which,  as  it  is  currently  reported,  he  has  deroted  several  of  the  best  and 
busiest  years  Of  his  life.  Not  upon  the  greatest  brute  who  raged  through  the  storm 
of  the  French  Rerolution  has  this  large>brained,  resUess  Scythian  left  his  fiUal  gash 
more  mercilessly  than  upon  the  two  spies  Gbumcow  and  Sbckendorp,  whose  sly 
machinations  so  alienated  Fbbdericc  and  his  son,  dragging  down  the  gray  hairs  cf 
the  one,  and  alienating  the  filial,  loyal  heart  of  the  other  for'many  years. 

What  then  are  some  of  those  peculiarities,  in  character  or  style,  admirable  or 
otherwise,  which  one  needs  to  bear  in  mind  when  reading  Carltlb,  if  he  would 
preserve  his  own  judicial  calmness  of  judgment,  and  while  enjoying  the  racy  vigor 
and  intense  idiosyncracy  of  the  writer,  also  lay  hold  of  the  essential  truth  of  the 
history  or  the  haro  whom  it  depicts  ? 

^  Host  obvious  of  these  peculiarities,  perlu^  most  obtrusive,  and  to  very  many 
persons  most  offensive,  is  his  style.  It  is  involved,  often  obscure,  full  of  foreign 
idioms  and  words  of  spurious  coinage,  capricious  and  ^aculatory.  Tet  it  is  always 
bold  and  striking,  and  to  persons  of  no  very  cultivated  taste,  very  entertaining. 
Moreover,  it  has  the  merit  of  the  best  style,  of  lying  so  dose  around  the  thought 
that  it  is  described  insufficiently,  if  the  latter  be  not  taken  into  the  account  In 
the  midst  of  the  carefullest  biographical  portraiture,  he  will  stop  to  consign  some 
hapless  interloper  to  the  mud-gods  or  the  oess-pools  of  the  Universe,  and  before  he 
recovers  from  his  digression,  has  vented  indignation  at  half  his  species,  or  sputtered 
at  a  nation  some  such  abuse  as  Hwenty  millions  of  bores.'  Grouping  with  confi- 
dent fireedom  and  wonderful  skill  the  manifold  details  of  some  historic  picture  of  an 
age  at  its  cardinal  moment,  or  a  nation  in  its  crucial  trials,  he  will  lay  down  l^s 
brush  and,  in  a  page  of  t»arentheses,  complain  petulantly  of  the  historic  Acherons 
and  Stygian  fens  where  he  has  had  to  explore,  and  dig  and  fish  so  long  for  the 
materials  of  his  work,  inveighing  with  the  disgust  of  a  recluse  at  the  piles  of  state 
papers  and  documents  which  have  had  to  pass  under  his  eye,  as  if  they  were  not 
invaluable  to  the  historian,  and  indispensable  to  men  of  afiBurs.  Many  pages  would 
not  suffice  to  catalogue  the  multiform  and  manifold  eccentricities  which  character- 
ize eveiy  thing  Gabltlb  has  written  in  latter  years.  They  lower  the  dignity  of 
history,  they  are  unworthy  the  conceded  ability  of  so  illustrious  a  thinker  and 
writer,  and  they  offend  even  his  ardent  admirers.  With  the  power  to  think 
dearly  and  write  with  perspicuity,  he  often  suffers  himself  to  use  a  style  as  vague, 
and  a  thought  as  illy  defined  as  the  outline  of  the  sun  seen  through  a  London 
fog.  Possessing  a  power  of  condensed  and  vigorous  writing,  shared  by  not 
more  than  three  of  the  men  of  his  tiine,  he  is  occasionally  as  diffuse  as  a  letter- 
writing  sdiool-girL  With  thoughts  enough  worth  men's  knowing  to  keep  two 
amanuenses  busy  three  hours  a  day  till  he  dies,  he  is  as  repetitious  as  a  lawyer 
graveUed  by  an  obstinate  witness.  With  a  professed  contempt  for  the  '  pragmati- 
cal methods  of  history,'  he  sometimes  refuses  to  take  for  granted  the  commonest 
insight,  knowledge,  or  reasoning  power  in  his  reader.  With  a  vociferous  contempt 
for  the  Dryasdusts  who  have  lighted  up  the  chaos  of  events  with  only  *  epigram- 
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midc  sputters  of  darkness  yisible,'  and  much  denunciation  of  the  ill-assorted  fiicts, 
the  destitution  of  indexes,  and  the  *immethodical  printed  blotches  of  human  stupor ' 
of  the  chroniclers  who  hare  preceded  him,  he  is,  nerertheless,  not  one  who 
weighs  reasons,  compares  results,  and  arriTes  at  balanced  conclusions. 

An  eccentricities  are  offensive  in  proportion  as  they  are  affectations,  and  when 
sach^  are  obnoxious  to  the  sererest  criticism.  How  Garlylb's  imitators  disgust 
us !  Cabltlb  himseli)  we  fear,  has  not  been  uninfluenced  by  adulation.  It  would 
be  strange  if  that,  and  abuse  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  confirmed  him  in  his  in- 
bred eccentricities,  had  not  led  him  to  affect  new  ones.  The  dear,  simple  style  of 
his  eariiest  essays  is  in  deep  contrast  with  the  mysticism  and  the  inrolutions  and 
the  whimsical  philological  tricks  of  his  later  writings.  Nevertheless,  we  are  led 
to  dunk  by  a  certain  naturalness,  an  air  of  yeradty,  or  rather  simplicity,  in  his 
diction,  and  by  considering  the  isolation  of  many  years  of  his  life^  and  the  natural 
ooostitution  of  his  very  peculiar  mind,  that  in  some  considerable  part  his  pre- 
sent style  is  inseparable  from  the  man,  and  that  to  have  Cabltlb  we  must  accept 
Oabltlesb. 

Let  us  be  just  to  our  thought  before  we  stop,  to  say  how  admirable  is  that  fine 
picturesque  imagination  which  he  always  exhibits,  inspiring  the  accurate  outlines 
of  the  historiographer  with  the  natural  color,  the  vivid  light,  and  the  ncy  reality 
of  current  affiurs.  In  powerful  conception  and  bold  description  of  events  or  of 
diaracter,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  name  his  equal  How  excdlent  in  a  world  of  con- 
cesraons,  and  compromises,  and  apologies,  and  concealments,  and  shams,  is  his 
strength  of  moral  displeasure,  leading  him  into  numberless  but  victorious  antagon- 
isms with  things  as  they  are,  vindicating  bravely  the  diviner  ideal,  and  in  whatever 
sturdy  rough  way  declaring  aloud  for  things  as  they  ought  to  b&  For  example^ 
hear  him,  in  the  probgue  to  the  present  work,  say :  *  Lying  is  not  permitted  in 
this  universe.  The  wages  of  lying,  you  behold,  are  death.  Lying  means  dam- 
nation in  this  universe ;  and  Bbelzbbub,  never  so  elaborately  decked  in  crowns  and 
mitres,  is  not  Qod' 

And  here  we  touch  upon  the  very  secret  of  his  power — the  integrity  and  truth- 
fulness of  the  man  to  his  thought  To  use  his  own  eccentric  phrase,  '  He  will  have 
nothing  of  the  hypocrite  or  phantasm,'  nor  deal  swindler-like  with  any  of  the  &cts 
around  him,  and  because  he  is  honest  with  his  existence,  and  grounds  his  spoken 
words  on  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  truth  of  things,  therefore  it  is  that  he  has  a 
meaning  for  us  and  power  over  us.  That  he  believes  so  hopelessly  in  the  degene- 
racy of  the  present  age  is  an  accident,  and  though  it  is  the  secret  of  most  of  his 
mdancfaoly  moods,  which  would  otherwise  be,  we  guess,  a  grim  and  manful  humor, 
it  is  not  essential  to  his  style  or  thought  What  a  noble  tribute  to  eternal  laws  is 
this,  and  what  world-misery  would  be  saved  could  it  once  be  dear,  and  ever  pre- 
sent to  all  men  how  supremely  it  is  their  duty  to  live  obediently  under  the  immu- 
table laws  and  in  filial  loyalty  to  the  1£akbb  of  the  universe :  *  If  you  do  not,  you 
man  or  nation,  love  the  truth  enough,  but  try  to  make  a  chapman-bargain  with 
truth,  instead  of  giving  yourself  wholly  soul  and  body  and  life  to  her.  Truth  will 
not  live  with  you.  Truth  will  depart  from  you,  and  only  logic,  sophistry,  virtue, 
the  esthetic  arts,  and  perlu^  for  a  short  while  *  book-keeping  by  double  entiy ' 
win  abide  with  you.    Tou  will  follow  falsity  and  think  it  truth,  you  unfortunate 
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man  or  nation.  Tou  wOl  right  surely,  you  for  one,  stumble  to  the  Deril,  and  are 
every  day  and  hour,  little  as  you  imagine  it,  making  progress  thither.' 

We  shall  be  excused  for  the  length  of  these  preUminary  remaikB  when  we  say 
that  these  two  YolumeR,  the  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Carltlb's  master-piece,  are 
introductory  —  the  dose  of  the  second  yolume  leaiing  Fbkdbbick  the  Great  still  a 
minor;  ending  with  the  death  of  Frixdbich  Wilhxlm  on  the  thirty-first  of  May, 
1740.  To  what  extent,  therefore,  Mr.  Cabltub,  casting  about  for  an  eighteenth 
oentuxy  hero,  the  grand  prize  of  literary  yentures  nowadays,  has  been  gradfied,  we 
must  await  the  appearance  cl  the  remaining  two  volumes  to  disooTer. 

The  first  resume  opens  with  a  graphic  picture  of  Fbxdkrick  the  Great  <^  Prussia, 
(  Voter  FritB  to  his  people)  sauntering  on  the  palaces  of  Sans  SoncL  After  some 
elucidation  (^the  causes  which  have  conspired  to  keep  Frxdbrick  the  Great  in  the 
back-ground  for  many  years,  some  deprecation  of  the  oonmKm  English  preposses- 
sions against  him,  something  said  of  the  encouragements  and  dtsoouragements  in 
writing  this  history,  a  chapter  upon  Friediuch*s  birth,  another  upon  his  fiither 
and  mother,  and  his  fother*s  mother,  Mr.  Carltlb  fairly  begins  his  prelimi- 
naiy  task,  which  is  to  tell  of  the  Brandenburg  Electorate,  which  afterward  became 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  what  it  was,  and  what  Prussia  was,  and  of  the  Hohenzol- 
loms,  what  they  were,  and  how  they  rose  to  wear  crowns,  beginning  so  fiff  back  as 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  when  Hbrbt  the  Fowler^ 
marching  across  the  fix)zen  bogs,  took  Brannibor,  a  chief  fortress  of  the  Wends, 
first  mention  oi  the  place  now  called  Brandenburg. 

Of  the  Markgraves,  or  Wardens  of  the  Marches,  whom  Hbnbt  established,  the 
Ditmarschers,  or  second  line  of  Markgrayes,  the  Ascanier  or  Anhalt  Markgrares, 
with  the  fizst  of  whom,  Albert  the  Bear,  the  Markgrafdom  arose  to  be  an  elector- 
rate,  and  Markgraf  of  Brandenburg  thus  becoming  KurfOrst  of  Brandenburg, 
hiC^t  dignity  except  the  Kaisei^s ;  of  the  Teutsch  Bitters  and  Bavarian  and 
Luxembourg  Kurfursts ;  of  the  descendants  of  Conrad  of  Hohenzollem,  we  hare 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages  of  history.  From  the  first  coming  of  the  first 
Kurfurst  of  the  race,  BuRORAr  Friborich,  to  Brandenburg  in  1412,  through  the 
lives  of  the  successiVe  Kurfursts,  to  number  eleven,  the  Great  Kurfurst,  Fribdricd 
WaHsuf,  and  touching  on  the  Thirty  Years  War  and  the  Reformation,  the  history 
occupies  the  rest  of  the  first  yolume  till  page  288.  From  this  section  let  us  quoto 
the  following  statement  of  the  consequences  to  those  nations  whidi  accepted  or  re- 
jected the  Reformation,  and  of  the  former  of  which  Brandenburg  was  notably  one : 

*  Thb  Reformation  was  the  great  event  of  that  dxteentb  century ;  according  as  a 
man  did  something  in  that,  or  did  nothing  and  obstracted  doing,  has  he  much  claim 
to  memory,  or  no  daim^  in  this  age  of  ours.  The  more  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
Reformation  was  the  event  then  transacting  itself,  was  the  thing  that  Germany  and 
Europe  either  did  or  refused  to  do,  the  more  does  the  hiatorical  significance  of  men 
attach  Itself  to  the  phases  of  that  transaction.  Accor<Hngly^Rre  notice  henceforth  that 
the  memorable  points  of  Brandenburg  history,  what  of  it  sticks  naturally  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  reader  or  student,  connect  themselves  of  their  own  accord,  almost  all,  with 
the  history  of  the  Reformation.  That  has  proved  to  be  the  law  of  nature  in  regard  to 
them,  softly  establishhig  itself;  and  it  is  ours  to  foUow  that  law. 

^Braudenbuig,  not  at  first  unanimously,  by  no  means  too  Inconsiderately,  but  with 
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OTOTwhebmng  iiiiAiiiiiiity  when  the  matter  became  clear,  was  lucky  enough  to  adopt 
the  Beformation;  and  stands  by  it  erer  smce  m  its  ever-widening  scope,  anud  such 
diiBealties  as  there  might  be.  Brandenburg  had  felt  somehow  that  it  could  do  no 
other.  And  ever  onwards  through  the  times  even  of  our  little  Frits,  and  farther,  if 
we  win  understand  the  word  '  Reformation,'  Brandenburg  so  feels ;  being,  at  this 
day,  to  an  honorable  degree,  incapable  of  belieying  incredibilities,  of  adopting  solemn 
shams,  or  pretending  to  live  on  spiritual  moouHBhine,  which  has  been  of  unaccountable 
adrantage  to  Brandenburg :  how  could  it  fail  f  This  was  what  we  must  call  obeying 
the  audible  Toice  of  Heaven.  To  which  same  *  voice,'  at  that  time,  all  that  did  not 
give  ear — what  has  become  of  them  since ;  have  they  not  signally  had  the  penalties 
topajt* 

Hie  great  Kurfuist  lingered  in  life  but  a  few  months  after  the  birth  to  his  son 
Fbiedrich  Wilhblm  of  a  son  and  successor  Friedrich,  afterward  called  the  Great 
The  history  of  Fbedxrick  the  Great^s  fiither,  and  of  bis  own  apprenticeship,  as  Mr. 
Cabltlb  calls  it — that  is,  bis  minority  and  the  training  he  underwent — occupy 
tiie  remainder  of  the  first  and  all  of  the  second  volume.  The  child  is  fiither  to  the 
man,  and  recognizing  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  Mr.  Gabltlb  is  more  elaborate  and 
pains-taking  in  this  preliminary  rough  sketch,  which  in  the  coming  two  volumes  is 
to  grow  into  the  statue  of  Fbedbbick  the  Great,  than  many  biographers  are  in  their 
completed  pictures.  It  is  ahready  dear  that  he  will  attempt  to  reverse  many  popu- 
lar judgments  concerning  his  hero :  with  what  success  we  shall  wait  impatiently  to 
seei  Whoever  skips  any  part  of  this  extended  introduction  will  do  it  to  his  loss. 
The  minuteness  of  detail,  the  result  of  years  of  patient  research,  and  winnowing 
and  sifting  acres  of  manuscript  in  dusty  state-paper  offices,  and  hecatombs  of  books 
in  old  libraries,  is  a  marvellous  thing,  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  repug- 
nant to  Mr.  Gabltls's  disposition  and  habits,  was  such  labor,  and  what  dogged 
drudgery  he  underwent  conscientiously  to  procure  this  setting  for  his  brilliants. 
Hoein  is  apparent  the  value  of  Mr.  Garltle's  contribution  to  historical  literature. 
He  has  chosen  a  period  and  a  nation  whose  record  had  not  been  written,  and  witli 
the  uKst  pains-taking  fidelity  and  indomitable  industry  has  constructed  out  of  dif- 
fused and  firagmentary  materials  a  complete  and  continuous  history  of  a  great 
nation  at  its  most  eventful  period  and  of  its  foremost  man  from  birth  to  death. 

True  to  the  critic's  thankless  office,  we  may  repeat  here,  what  more  than  one  of 
his  readers  has  wondered  at,  our  surprise  that  he  has  so  little  to  say  of  the  struggle 
between  the  towns  and  the  nobility  in  Brandenburg,  under  the  militaiy  rule  of  the 
Bavarian  and  Luxembourg  electors.  He  has  given  us  a  whole  garden  of  their 
genealogical  trees,  and  a  room-full  of  remarkable  photographs,  depicting  their  per- 
sonal charactaristics ;  but  a  political  change,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  confedera- 
tions of  the  Hanse  Rhenish  and  Swabian  towns,  and  turbulence  like  that  in  the 
streets  of  Athens  between  the  Athenian  aristocracy  and  democracy  —  of  these  he 
says  little  or  nothmg. 

By  a  curious  and  hi^py  coincidence,  as  Mr.  Gabltlb  is  calling  up  out  of  the 
buried  past  this  old  hero  of  Prussia,  Prussia  herself  is  awakening  from  the  dream 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia  has  taken  into  his  own  hanis 
the  guiding  reins  which  an  imbecile  king  had  already  held  too  long. 
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HuTOST  or  McTRODnM.    B7  Abbl  BnrsNB,  LLID.    Yol.  I :  pp.  480.    5ew-Tork :  Gabl- 
TON  AND  FoBTBB,  Nomber  200  Mulbeny-itreet. 

We  tbink  it  was  the  great  Dr.  Cn  anvino  who  reproached  the  Churdi  for  haying 
produced  so  few  names  distinguished  in  literature,  especially  in  the  branch  of 
literature  relating  to  the  history  of  Christianity.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  until 
within  one  or  two  generations  there  has  been  only  too  much  truth  in  this  asser- 
tion. History,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  treated  of  little  else  than  the  imbroglioB 
of  courts,  the  moTements  of  armies,  and  the  quarrels  of  conflicting  religious  sects. 
The  individual  was  entirely  lost  sight  of  unless  surrounded  by  the  areola  of  royal 
birth  or  ecclesiastical  position.  We  are,  after  all,  most  interested  in  the  deyelopment 
of  human  diaracter ;  and  it  has  come  to  be  understood  that  history,  to  be  really 
entertaining;  must  be  personal.  In  science,  we  admire  the  general  law,  but  are 
most  interested  in  its  particular  application.  And  the  same  thing  holds  good  in 
history. 

The  last  few  years  hare  been  rich  in  histories  of  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions, an  of  which  have  been  interesting  in  proportion  as  the  fiict  we  have  just 
stated  was  kept  in  view  in  their  preparation.  This  dass  of  works,  so  different 
from  the  dry  ecclesiastical  details  of  earlier  church  history,  now  vie  i^  interest  and 
popularity  with  purely  secular  works. 

What  Dr.  Spbino  has  done  for  Congr^ationalists  and  Presbyterians,  Dr. 
Stbveks  has  ably  accomplished  for  the  Methodists,  in  his  history  of  the  great  reli- 
gious movement  of  the  last  century  which  so  largely  afifected  and  is  destined  still 
more  profoundly  to  affect,  our  common  Protestantism.  He  treats  it  in  a  Hberal 
spirit,  not  as  a  sectarian,  but  as  a  general  religious  movement  ostensibly  within  the 
Church  of  England  during  the  lives  of  its  chief  founders.  The  present  volume 
brings  the  narrative  down  to  the  death  of  WnrrEnELD.  The  theme  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  fine  powers  of  Dr.  Stevens,  so  well  known  as  an  accomplished  scho- 
lar and  author.  The  comprehensive  plan  affords  a  great  variety  and  interest  of 
narrative,  introducing  the  fiivorites  of  both  Calvinisdc  and  Arminian  authors,  as 
Howell  Habris  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  along  with  the  Wbslets,  Ghih- 
SHAW,  and  Nelson.  Ample  justice  is  also  done  to  the  lay  preachers  of  Weslet, 
around  whose  lives  the  pen  of  Southet  has  woven  the  charm  of  romance. 

Weslet*s  fikther  was  rector  of  Epworth ;  wrote  poetry,  enjoyed  two  hundred 
poimds  a  year,  and  had  nineteen  children.  A  &ct  is  related  of  him  that  would 
seem  incredible  were  it  not  given  on  the  authority  of  John  Weslet  himself  He 
informs  us  *  that  his  fiither,  observing  one  evening,  at  the  dose  of  fiunily  prayers, 
that  his  wife  did  not  respond  '  Amen '  to  the  prayer  for  the  king,  asked  her  the 
reason.  She  replied  that  she  did  not  believe  in  the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
the  throne.  *  If  that  be  the  case,*  rejoined  the  rector,  *•  we  must  part,  for  if  we  have 
two  kings,  we  must  have  two  beds.  My  mother,*  says  Weslet,  'was  inflexible.' 
Her  husband  went  to  his  study,  and  soon  after  took  his  departure,  and  returned 
not  till  about  a  year  had  elapsed,  when  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne,  whose  title  neither  questioned,  allowed  him  to  go  back  without  violat- 
ing his  word.    Their  conjugal  harmony  was  restored,  and  John  Weslet  himadf 
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wiB  the  first  diild  bom  after  their  reconciliation.  This  yery  singular  incident 
seems  not  to  have  been  attended  with  any  severe  recriminations ;  it  was  as  cool  as 
it  was  determined  and  foolish ;  it  was  made  a  matter  of  conscience  by  both  parties, 
and  bodi  were  immorably  but  calmly  resolute  in  all  conscientious  prejudices.' 

An  ezceOent  anecdote  is  also  introduced  from  Clarkb,  concerning  the  Epworth 
parish  deric,  who  was  a  well-meaning  and  honest,  but  an  obtrusively  vain  man. 
His  master,  the  rector,  he  esteemed  the  greatest  character  in  the  parish,  or  even  in 
the  county,  and  himself  being  second  to  him  in  church  services,  as  only  second  to 
him,  also,  in  importance  and  title  to  general  respect  *  He  had  the  privilege  of 
wearing  Mr.  Wesley's  castoflf  clothes  and  wigs,  for  the  latter  of  which  his  head 
was  by  far  too  small,  and  the  figure  he  presented  was  ludicrously  grotesque. 
The  rector  finding  him  particularly  vain  of  one  of  the  canonical  substitutes  for  hair, 
which  he  had  lately  received,  formed  the  design  to  mortify  him  in  the  presence 
of  that  congregation  before  which  John  wished  to  appear  in  every  respect  what 
he  thought  himself  in  his  near  approach  to  his  master.  One  morning,  before 
church-time,  Kr.  Wesley  said :  *  John,  I  shall  preach  on  a  particular  subject  to- 
day, and  shall  choose  my  own  psalm,  of  which  I  shall  give  out  the  first  line,  and 
you  shall  proceed  as  usual'  John  was  pleased,  and  the  service  went  forward  as 
usual  tin  th^  came  to  the  singing,  when  Mr.  Wesley  gave  ont  the  following  line : 

'  Like  to  an  owl  in  i^y  bush.' 

This  was  song;  and  the  following  line  John,  peeping  out  of  the  large  canonical 
wig  in  which  his  head  was  half-lost,  gave  out  with  an  audible  voice  and  appro- 
priate connecting  twang : 

'  That  mefol  thing  am  L' 

The  whole  congregation,  struck  with  John's  appearance,  saw  and  felt  the  simili- 
tude,  and  could  not  refrain  from  lau^ter.  The  rector  was  pleased,  for  John  was 
mortified  and  his  self-conceit  lowered. 

Dr.  Stetens  has  also  given  us  a  curious  account  of  the  extraordinary  *  noises' 
fcr  which  the  Epworth  rectory  became  noted  during  the  early  years  of  John 
Wesley.  'They  began  usually  with  a  loud  whistling  of  the  wind  around  the 
houseL  Before  it  came  into  any  room  the  latches  were  frequently  lifted  up,  the 
windows  clattered,  and  whatever  iron  or  brass  was  about  the  chamber  rung  and 
jaired  exceedingly.  When  it  was  in  any  room,  let  the  inmates  make  what  noises 
they  oould,  as  they  sometimes  did  on  purpose,  its  dead,  hollow  note  would  be 
dearly  heard  above  them  all  The  sound  very  often  seemed  in  the  air,  in  the 
middle  of  a  room ;  nor  could  they  exactly  imitate  it  by  any  contrivanoa  It  seemed 
to  rattle  down  the  pewter,  to  dap  the  doors,  draw  the  curtuns,  and  throw  the 
man-servant^s  shoes  up  and  dowa  Once  it  threw  open  the  nursery  door.  The 
mastiff  barked  violently  at  it  the  first  day,  yet  whenever  it  came  afterward  he  ran 
whining,  or  quite  silent,  to  shdter  himself  behind  some  of  the  company.  Scarcely 
any  of  the  family  could  go  firom  one  room  into  another  but  the  latch  of  the  door 
fiiey  approached  was  lifted  up  before  they  touched  it  It  was  evidently,  says 
SocTHKY,  a  Jacobite  goblin,  and  seldom  suffered  Mr.  Wesley  to  pray  for  the  king 
without  disturbing  the  fionily.  John  says  it  gave  *  thundering  knocks'  at  the 
Amen,  and  the  loyal  rector,  waxing  angry  at  the  insult,  sometimes  repeated  the 
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prayer  with  defianoa  He  was  thrioe  *  pushed  hy  it'  with  no  little  Tioleiioe;  it 
never  disturbed  him,  however,  till  after  he  had  rudely  denounced  it  as  a  dumb 
and  deaf  deril,  and  challenged  it  to  cease  annoying  his  innocent  children,  and 
meet  him  in  his  study  if  it  had  any  thing  to  say.  It  replied  with  a  *  knock,  as  if 
it  would  shiyer  Ihe  boards  in  pieces,'  and  resented  the  affiront  by  accepting  the 
dsallenge.  At  one  time  the  trencher  danced  upon  the  table  without  any  body's 
touching  either.  At  another,  when  seyeral  of  the  daughters  were  amusing  than- 
selves  at  a  game  of  cards  upon  one  of  the  beds,  the  wall  seemed  to  tremble  with 
the  noise ;  Uiey  leaped  from  the  bed,  and  it  was  raised  in  the  air,  as  described 
by  GoTTOH  Mathxr,  in  the  witchcraft  of  New-England.  Sometimes  moans  were 
heard,  as  from  a  person  dying ;  at  others,  it  swept  through  the  halls  and  along  the 
stairs,  with  the  sound  of  a  person  trailing  a  loose  govm  on  the  floor,  and  the  diam- 
ber-walla,  meanwhile,  shook  with  vibrations.  It  would  respond  to  Mrs.  Wasur 
if  she  stamped  on  the  floor  and  bade  it  answer;  and  it  was  OMre  bud  and  fiaroe 
whenever  it  was  attributed  to  rats  or  any  natural  cause.' 

We  select  but  one  of  the  many  curious  things  related  oi  Johh  Weslbt.  *  In 
one  of  his  excursions  to  Bath,  about  this  time,  he  encountered  the  noted  Beau 
Nash,  the  presiding  genius  oi  its  gayeties.  The  incident  is  interesting,  as  being 
the  first  of  those  public  intenruptions  of  his  ministry  which  were  soon  to  degenerate 
into  mobs,  and  agitate  most  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  lashionable  pretender 
hoped  to  confound  the  preacher  and  amuse  the  town,  but  vras  confounded  himself 
Wkslbt  says  there  was  great  public  expectation  of  what  was  to  be  done,  and  he 
was  entreated  not  to  preach,  for  serious  consequences  might  hi4)pen.  The  report 
gained  him  a  large  audience,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  rich  and  fi^hionable. 
He  addressed  himself  pointedly  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Many  of  them 
seemed  to  be  surprised,  and  were  sinking  &st  into  seriousness,  when  their  champion 
appeared,  and  coming  ckise  to  the  preacher,  asked  by  what  authority  he  did  these 
things  ?  *  By  the  authority  of  Jesus  Cbbist,  conveyed  to  me  by  the  now  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,'  when  he  laid  hands  upon  me  and  said :  *  Take  thou  authority 
to  preach  the  Gospel,'  was  the  reply.  '  This  is  contraiy  to  act  of  parliament ;  this  is 
a  conventicle,'  rgoined  Nasb.  *Sir,'  said  Weslbt,  ^the  conventicles  mentioned  in 
that  act,  as  the  preamble  shows,  are  seditious  meetings ;  but  this  is  not  such;  here 
is  no  shadow  of  sedition ;  therefore  it  is  not  contrary  to  that  act'  *  I  say  it  is,'  re- 
plied Nash;  *and,  besides,  your  preaching  frightens  people  out  of  ^eir  wits.' 
*  Sir,' asked  Weslbt,  *did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  f  *Na'  *How  then  can 
you  judge  of  what  you  never  heard  ?'  *  Sir,  by  common  report'  '  Common  re- 
port is  not  enough.  Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  ask,  is  not  your  name  Nash  ?'  *  My 
name  is  Nash.'  'Sir,'  continued  Wbslet,  '  I  dare  not  judge  of  you  by  common 
report'  The  irony  was  too  pertinoit  to  fiul  of  effect  Nash  paused  awhile,  but 
having  recovered  himself  said :  '  I  desire  to  know  what  these  people  come  hero 
for  ¥ '  One  of  '  the  people'  replied :  *  Sir,  leave  him  to  me ;  let  an  old  woman  an- 
swer him :  you,  Mr.  Nash,  take  care  of  your  body ;  we  take  care  of  our  souls,  and 
for  the  food  of  our  souls  we  come  here.*  His  courage  quailed  before  the  sense  and 
wit  of  the  common  people,  and,  without  another  word,  he  retreated  in  haste.' 

We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  there  is  not  a  single  dull  line  in  the  volume; 
and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  work  has  proved  a  complete  success. 
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*SiUMUs  G^Bbsxs^s  HANOiNa :  *  A  ' Bust'  Narrative.  —  It  was  our  pleasure  to 
heu;  at  the  house  of  an  old  IKend — of  the  *  Old  Country '  formerly,  but  long  since 
'one  of  us'  of  the  New,  and  equally  esteemed  and  loved  in  both  —  Samuel  Lover, 
within  two  nights  after  his  arrival  in  New-Tork,  sing,  literally  '  for  the  Jirst  time 
in  America,'  his  songs  of  *The  LouhBaehed  Car^  and  ^Widofo  McCree;^  and, 
better  than  all,  ^ve  his  splendid  recitation  of  ^The  Story  of  Shamua  C^BrierCi 
EajtgmgJ*  We  did  not  *  revise  our  opinion '  of  these,  either  of  them,  nor  did  our 
host,  nor  certain  appreciative  mutual  friends  of  ours  in  *  The  Swamp,'  when  we 
ud  they  heard  them  for  the  second 'time,  on  a  pleasant  and  memorable  night  in 
the  amctum.  And  in  Mr.  Lover's  public  entertainments  afterward,  poor  Shaxus's 
stoiy  was  always  received  with  the  most  marked  and  prolonged  applause.  No 
reader  will  wonder  at  this,  when  he  shall  have  perused  the  stirring  poetical  narra- 
tire  wbidi  eissues,  nor  will  its  length  deter  him  from  so  doing.  It  was  copied,  a 
hog  time  since,  in  the  pages  of  the  ^Ihiblin  University  Magazine : '  but  we  could 

name  an  old  correspondent  of  ours  —  *  0.  A.  D s ; '  the  same  whose  graphic 

^painted  in  these  pages  that  most  rare  and  humorous  of  sketches,  ^The  Fir$t 
iMomotice^  (to  which  Washinoton  iRvma,  also  herein,  responded  with  such  ef- 
fect,) and  who  has  made  immortal  the  political  &me  of  *  Major  Do winNo; '  as  the 
una  who,  by  interpolations  and  additions,  has  '  naturalized'  Shamus  in  America, 
and  preserved  the  spirit  and  humor  of  the  original  with  great  fidelity : 


'Jot  allher  the  war,  in  the  rear  '98, 

As  aoon  as  the  bo ja  wor  all  scattered  snd 

bate, 
T  was  the  custom,  whenever  a  pisant  waa 

got, 
To  bang  him  bj  thrial—barrin*  aich  aa  waa 


There  was  trial  by  jaiy  goin'  on  by  day-light, 
And  the  martial-law  bingin'  the  lanna  by 


night. 


was  hard  times  for  an  honeat 


It 


If  ba  miased  in  the  jadgea— he'd  meet  a 

dragoon; 
An'  whether  the  aogera  or  Judgea  gev  sen- 


The  divil  a  much  time  they  allowed  for  re- 
pentance. 
An'  ita  man/a  the  fine  boy  waa  then  or  his 

keepin', 
Wid  small  ahare  iv  reatin',  or  atin',  or 

aleepin', 
An'  beeanae  they  loved  Erin,  an'  acomed  to 

aellit, 
A  prey  for  the  blood-hound,  a  mark  for  the 

buUet— 
Unaheltered  by  night,  and  unreated  by  day. 
With  the  heath  for  their  barrack,  rerenge 

for  their  pay ; 
An'  the  brayeat  an'  hardiest  boy  !▼  them  all 
Waa  SHAMua  O'Brxkn,  from  the  town  ir 

QlingalL 
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His  limbs  were  well  set,  tn'  his  body  wm 

li£hL 

An*  tbe  keen-fraged  bound  hsd  not  teeth 

h«lf  80  white; 
Bat  his  face  was  as  pale  as  the  &oe  of  the 

dead. 
And  his  cheek  nerer  wanned  with  the  blush 

of  the  red: 
An'  for  all  that  be  was  n't  an  ngly  jonng  bve, 
For  the  di?il  himself  ooold  n't  blase  with  hi^ 

eye, 
So  droll  an'  so  wicked,  so  dark  and  so 

bright, 
Like  a  nre-flash  that  crosses  the  depth  of  the 

night; 
An'  he  was  the  best  mower  that  erer  has 

been. 
An'  the  illigantest  hnrler  that  erer  was  seen. 
In  fincin'  he  eey  Patrick  Moonbt  a  cut, 
An'  in  iumpin^  he  bate  Tox  Malowkkt  afut; 
For  lightness  ir  fut  there  was  not  his  peer, 
For,  by  gorra,  he'd  almost  outrun  the  red 

deer. 
An'  his  dandn'  was  sich  that  the  men  used 

to  stare. 
An'  the  women  turn  crazy,  he  done  it  so 

ouare ; 
An',  by  gorra,  the  whole  world  gev  it  into 

him  there. 
An'  it 's  be  was  the  boy  that  was  hard  to  be 

caught. 
An'  it's  often  he  run,  an'  it's  often  he  fought, 
An'  it's  many  the  one  can  remember  right 

well 
The  quare  things  he  done :  an'  it 's  often  I 

heerd  tell 
How    he   freckened   the    magisthratea   in 

CahirballT, 
An'  escaped  through  the  sodgers  in  Aherloe 

Valley; 
An'   lathered  the  yeoman,  himself  agin* 

four, 
An'  stretched   the   two   strongest  on  old 

Galtimore. 
But  the  fox  must  sleep  sometimes,  the  wild 

deer  must  rest, 
An'  treachery  prey  on  the  blood  W  the  best. 
Afther  many  a  brare  action  of  power  and 

pride, 
An'  many  a  hard  night  on  the  mountain's 

bleak  side, 
An'  a  thousand  great  dangers  and  toils  orer- 

past, 
In  the  darkness  of  night  he  was  taken  at  last. 
Now,  Shamus,  look  back  on  the  beautiful 

moon, 
For  the  door  of  tbe  prison  must  close  on  you 

soon. 
An*  take  your  last  look  at  her  dim  lovely 

light. 
That  talis  on  the  mountain  and  ralley  this 

night — 
One  look  at  the  Tillage,  one  look  at  the  flood, 
An'  one  at  the  shelthering,  far-distant  wood. 
Farewell  to  the  forest,  farewell  to  the  hill, 
An'  farewell  to  the  friends  that  will  think  of 

you  still ; 
Farewell  to  the   pathem,  the  hnrlin'  an' 

wake. 
And  farewell  to  the  girl  that  would  die  for 

your  sake. 


An'  twelve  sodgers  brought  him  to  Mary- 
borough Jail, 
An'  the  turnkey  resared  him,  refuain'  «11 

bail. 
The  fleet  Hmbs  wor  chained,  an'  the  sthrong 

hands  wor  bound. 
An'  he  laid  down  his  length  on  the  oowld 

prison  ground. 
An'  the  dreams  of  his  childhood  kem  orer 

him  there. 
As  ffentle  an'  soft  as  the  sweet  summer  air ; 
An' nappy  remembrances  crowding  on  ever. 
As  fast  as  the  foam  flakes  dhrifl  down  on  the 

river, 
Bringing  flresh  to  his  heart  merry  days  long 

gone  by. 
Till  the  tears  gathered  heavy  and  thick  in 

his  eye. 
But  the  tears  did  n't  fall,  for  the  pride  at  his 

heart 
Would  not  suffer  one  drop  down  his  pale 

cheek  to  start ; 
An'  he  sprang  to  his  feet  in  the  dark  prison 

cave. 
An'  he  swore  with  the  fierceness  that  misery 

By  the  hopes  of  the  good,  an'  the  cause  of 

the  brave. 
That  when  he  was  mouldering  in  the  cold 

grave 
His  enemies  never  should  have  it  to  boaat 
His  scorn  of  their  vengeance  one  moment 

was  lost ; 
His  bosom  might  bleed,  but  his  cheek  should 

bedhry. 
For  undaunted  he  lived,  and  undaunted  he'  d 

die. 

'  Well,  as  soon  as  a  few  weeks  was  over  abd 
gone. 

The  terrible  day  iv  the  thrial  kem  on ; 

There  was  sich  a  crowd  there  was  scarce 
room  to  stand, 

An'  sosera  on  guard,  an'  dhragoons  sword- 
in-hand ; 

An'  the  court-house  so  full  that  the  people 
were  bothered. 

An'  attorneys  an'  criers  on  the  point  iv  bein* 
smothered ; 

An'  counsellors  almost  gfir  over  for  dead. 

An'  the  jury  sittin'  up  m  their  box  over- 
head; 

An'  the  j*idge  settled  out  so  detarmined  Qn" 


bij 


his  1 


With  his  gown  on  his  back,  and  an  illigaat 

Dew  wig ; 
An'  silence  was  called,  an'  the  minute  it  was 

said 
The  court  was  as  still  as  the  heart  of  the 

dead, 
An'  thev  heard  but  the  openin'  of  one  prison 

lock, 
An'  Shamds  O'Bribm  kem  into  the  dock. 
For  one  minute  he  turned  his  eye  round  on 


the  throng, 
■  •     •    ked  at 
strong, 


An'  he  looke* 


the  ban,  so  firm  and  so 


An'  he  saw  that  he  had  not  a  hope  nor  a 

friend, 
A  chance  to  escape,  nor  a  word  to  defend ; 
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As'  he  folded  his  arms  as  he  stood  there 

alone. 
As  calm  and  as  eold  as  a  statue  of  stone ; 
And  thej  read  a  big  writing  a  jard  long  at 

laste. 
An'  Jm  didn't  understand  it,  nor  mind  it  a 

taste. 
An'  the  Judge  took  a  big  pinch  ir  snuff,  an' 

hesajs, 

*  Are  Ton  guilty  or  not,  Jim  O'Bribn,  ar  you 

'An'  all  held  their  breath  in  the  silence  of 

dhread. 
An'  Skamds  O'Bnmr  made  answer  and  said, 

*  Mj  lord,  if  jou  ask  me,  if  in  my  life-time 
I  tbousfat  any  treason,  or  did  any  crime 
That  would  call  to  my  cheek,  as  I  stand 

alone  here. 
The  hot  blush  of  shame,  or  the  coldness  of 

fear. 
Though  I  stood  by  the  grare  to  receiTe  my 

death-blow, 
Before  Qon  and  the  world  I  would  answer 

▼ou,  no; 
But  if  Ton  would  ask  me,  as  I  think  it  like. 
If  in  tne  rebellion  I  carried  a  pike, 
Ab'  fought  for  ould  Ireland  from  the  first  to 

the  dose, 
Ab'  shed  the  heart's  blood  of  her  bitterest 

foes, 
I  answer  Ton,  yes,  and  I  tell  you  again, 
Thoach  I  stand  here  to  perish,  it's  my 

glory  that  then 
la  her  cause  I  was  willing  my  reins  should 

run  dhiy, 
Ab*  that  now  for  her  sake  I  am  ready  to  die.' 
^len  the  silence  was  great,  and  the  jury 

smiled  bright, 
Ab'  the  judee  was  n't  sorry  the  Job  was 

madeliij^t; 
By  my  sowl,  it 'a  himself  was  the  crabbed 

ould  chap, 
In  a  twinklin*  he  pulled  on  his  ugly  black 

Then  shavds'  mother  in  the  crowd  standin' 

Called  out  to  the  judge  with  a  pitiful  cry : 
'  O  Judge !  darlln*,  do  n't,  oh  t  do  n't  say  the 

word. 
Hie  crathnr  is  young,  hare  mercy,  my  lord ; 
He  was  foolish,  he  did  n't  know  what  he  was 

doin' ; 
Toa  do  n't  know  him,  my  lord,  oh  I  do  n't 

Ipre  him  to  ruin ; 
He  'a  the  kindliest  crathur,  the  tendherest- 

bearted; 
Do  n'i  part  ua  forerer,  we  that 's  so  long 

parted. 
Judge,  maTourueen,  forgire  him,  forgive 

him,  my  lord. 
An'  Ooo  wul  forgire  you,  oh  I  do  n't  say  the 

word!* 
That  was  the  first  minute  that  O'Bribk  was 

shaken, 
IThen  he  saw  that  he  was  not  quite  forgot  or 

forsaken. 
An'  down  his  pale  cheeks  at  the  word  of  his 

mother. 
The  big  tears  woe  mnnin'  fitst,  one  afther 

tli'other; 


An'  two  or  three  times  he  endearored  to 

spake. 
But  the  sthrong,  manly  roice  used  to  falthur 

and  break ; 
But  at  last  by  the  strength  of  his  high- 
mounting  pride, 
He  conouered  and  masthered   his  griefs 

swelling  tide, 
'An,'  says  he,  <  mother,  darlin',  do  n't  break 

your  poor  heart, 
For  sooner  or  later,  the  dearest  must  part ; 
And  Gh>D  knows  it 's  betther  than  wanaering 

in  fear 
On  the  bleak,  trackless  mountain,  among  the 

wild  deer, 
To  lie  in  the  grare,  where  the  head,  heart, 

and  breast 
From  thought,  labor,  and  sorrow,  forerer 

shall  rest. 
Then,  mother,  my  darlin',  don't  cry  any 

more. 
Do  n't  make  me  seem  broken,  in  this,  my 

last  hour, 
For  I  wish  when  my  head  's  lyin'  nndher 

the  raren. 
No  thrue  man  can  say  that  I  died  like  a 

craven  t ' 
Then  towards  the  judge  Shamcs  bent  down 

his  bead. 
An'  that  minute  the  solemn  death  sentinoe 

was  said. 
The  momin'  was  bright,  an'  the  mists  rose 

on  high. 
An'  the  lari:  whistled  merrily  in  the  dear 

sky; 
But  why  are  the  men  standin'  idle  so  late? 
An'  why  do  the  crowds  gather  fast  in  the 

street? 
What  come  they  to  talk  off  what  come  they 

to  see  t 
An'  why  does  the  long  rope  hang  fh)m  the 

cross-tree  ? 
0  Shaxus  O'Bribv  1  pray  fervent  and  fast, 
May  the  saints  take  your  soul,  for  this  day 

is  your  last ; 
Prajr  fast  an'  pray  sthrong,  for  the  moment 

is  nigh, 
When,  sthrong,  proud,  an'  great  as  you  are, 

you  must  die. 
An'  fasther  an'  faather,  the  crowd  gathered 

there, 
Boys,  horses,  and  ginger-bread,  just  like  a 

fair ; 
An'  whiskey  was  selling,'an'  cussamuck  too. 
An'  ould  men  and  young  women  eiyoying 

the  view. 
An'  ould  Tim  Multavt,  he  med  the  remark. 
There  was  n't  sich  a  sight  since  the  time  of 

Noah's  ark ; 
An',  be  gorry,  't  was  thrue  for  him,  for  divil 

sich  a  scruge, 
Sich  divarshin  and  crowds  was  known  since 

the  deluge. 
For  thousands  were  gothered  there,  if  there 

was  one, 
Waitin'  till  such  time  as  the  hangin'  id 

come  on ; 
At  last  they  threw  open  the  big  prison-gate. 
An'  out  came  the  sheriffs  ana  sodgera  iu 

state, 
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An'  a  cart  in  the  middle,  an'  SBAinit  waa 

in  it; 
Kot  ^aler,  bat  pronder  than  ever,  that 

minute. 
An'  as  soon  aa  the  people  aaw  Shaxcb 

O'Bribx, 
Wid  prajin'  and  bleaain*,  and  all  the  girls 

cirin*  j 
A  wild  wailin*  sound  kem  on  bj  demeSy 
Like  the  sound  of  the  lonesome  wind  blowin' 

thro'  trees. 
On.  on  to  the  gallows  the  sheriffs  are  sone, 
An'  the  cart  an'  the  sodsers  go  steadify  on ; 
An'  at  eveiy  side  swelliir  around  of  the  cart, 
A  wild,  sorrowful  sound,  that  id  open  your 

heart 
5ow  under  the  gallows  the  oart  takes  its 

stand, 
An'  the  hannnan  gets  np  with  the  rope  in 

his  hand; 
An'  the  priest  bavin'  blest  him,  goes  down 

on  the  ground, 
An'  Shamds  O'BaiKT  throws  one  last  look 

round. 
Then  the  hangman   dhrew  near,  an'  the 

people  grew  still, 
Toung  faces  turned  sicklj,  and  warm  hearts 

turn  chill ; 
An'  the  rope  bein'  ready,  his  neck  waa  made 

bare, 
For  the  gripe  W  the  life-strangling  cord  to 

prepare: 
An'  the  ffooa  priest  has  left  him,  bavin'  said 

his  fast  prayer. 
But  the  gooa  pnest  done  more,  for  his  hands 

he  unbound. 
And  with  one  danng  spring  Jim  has  leaped 

on  the  ground ; 
Bangl  bang!  ffoes  the  carbines,  and  clash 

goes  the  sabres. 
He 's  not  down !  he 's  alive  atill  1  now  stand 

to  him,  neighbors ; 
Through  the  smoke  and  the  horses  he 's  into 

the  crowd, 
By  the  heaven's  he 's  free  I  than  thunder 

moro  loud 
By  one  shout  from  the  people  the  heavens 

were  shaken — 
One  shout  that  the  dead  of  the  world  might 

awaken. 
Your  swords  they  may  glitter,  your  carbines 

fp  bang. 
But  if  you  want  hangin',  its  yourself  you 


must  hang ; 
■  ■    ■    'iFb 

ivi] 
agin. 


To-night  he  'ilbe  sleepin'  in  Aherloe  Olin, 
An'  toe  divil  's  in  the  dice  if  you  catch  bin 


The  sodgers  ran  this  way,  the  aheriffii  ran 

thatT 
An*  Father  Malovi  lost  his  new  Sunday  hat: 
An'  the  sheriffs  wor  both  of  them  punished 

severely. 
An'  fined  hke  the  divil,  becaose  Jim  done 

them  fiurly. 

'A  week  afther  dis  time— widout  firin'  a 

cannon  — 
A  sharp  yankee  achooner  sailed  out  of  the 

Shannon, 
And  the  Captain  left  word  he  was  goin'  to 

Cork,  * 


Bat  the  divil  a  bit- 
Yorit; 


be  Wii  boand  to  New- 


And  that  rerj  nisht  she  ran  so  near  land. 
That  some  tnought  she  would  strike  upon 

Galtimore  strend : 
But  before  the  day-light,  like  a  winged  sea- 


As  swift  and  as  fleet  to  the  westward  ahe  flew. 
*Bad  luck,'  said  the  police— *  bad  look,' 

said  the  soger, 
<We  thot  dat  we  had  him'— but  <Jim' 

proved  a  dodger. 

'  The  very  next  Spring— a  bright  morning 

in  May — 
Just  six  months  afther  the  '  great  hanging 

day,' 
A  letter  was  broasht  to  the  town  of  Kildare, 
And  on  the  outsiae  was  written  out  fair 
'  To  ould  Mrs.  O'Bbibii,  in  Ireland  or  else- 
where,' 
And  the  inside  began :  '  My  dear  good  onld 

mother, 
I  'm  aafe  an'  am  hiq^py  — and  not  wisbin'  to 

bother 
You  in  the  radin'— (with  the  help  of  the 

priest) 
I  send  you  inclosed  in  this  letter  at  laiat 
Enuf — to  pay  him  and  to  fetch  jrou  away 
To  this  'land  of  the  ft«e  and  brave' — 

'Merika 


beware 

Of  that  spalpeen,  who  calls  himself  *  Lord  of 
KUdare;' 

And  just  say  to  the  Judge,  I  do  n't  now  care 
anp 

For  him  or  his  wig,  or  his  dirty  black  cap  ; 

And  as  for  drsgoons — them  paid  men  of 
slaughter  — 

Say  I  love  them,  as  the  devil  lovea  holy- 
water. 

And  now,  my  good  mother,  one  word  of  ad- 
vice, 

Take  a  bag  of  peratees  and  oat-male  and  rice. 

Ax  Father  0  Conob  when  you  pass  thro* 
Derry 

To  sive  yon  a  line  to  his  friend  Captin 

MlRRT, 

And  if  he 's  not  at  Cork,  then  find  Captin 

Sktodt, 
They  are  both  the  right  men  to  take  care  of 

a  widdy. 
For  their  hearts  are  so  warm  and  so  kind» 

my  dear  mother. 
They  will  trate  you  exactly  as  if  each  waa 

your  brother ; 
And  when  ye  start  from  ould  Ireland  take 

passage  at  Cork, 
And  come  strata  over  to  the  town  of  Kew- 

York, 
And  there  ax  the  Mayor  the  best  way  to  £(o 
To  the  State  of  Sinsnaty,  in  the  town  of  Ohio, 
For 't  is  there  you  will  fiind  me,  widout  much 

tryin', 
At  "The  Harp  and  the  Eagle'— kept  by 

Shamus  OIBuiv.* 
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Gossip  with  Rbadkbs  and  Correspondents.  —  ^  Onoe  apon  a  time,'  there  was  a 
little  prt :  she  was  not  four  years  old.  We  knew  her  well,  because  she  was  &ur  little 
girL  She  was  full  of  life,  and  was  very  fond  of  romping  and  *  canying  on '  with  her 
sister,  a  little  older,  and  her  smaller  play-mates.  We  lived,  at  that  time,  in  a  house 
whidi  was  one  of  a  uniform  row — of  three-stories  with  a  basement ;  gardens  in  the 
rear,  fiHed  with  flowers  and  trellised  grape-yines — the  *  block  *  extending  (torn  one 
CToas-street  to  another,  and  all  the  imiform  roo&,  gently  sloping,  surrounded,  front 
and  back,  by  one  uniform  ornamental  balustrade.  It  was  a  quiet  and  pleasant- 
stzeet;  and  from  the  roo&  of  the  houses  upon  it,  you  could  look  off  upon  the 
broad  river,  and  inhale  the  cool,  salt,  salubrious  breeze,  as,  in  hot  summer  after- 
noons, it  swept  inland,  fresh  from  the  crests  of  the  blue  waves  of  the  near  ocean. 
Over  &e  houses  there  were  large  octagonal  sky-ligkts,  some  of  beautiful  stained- 
^asB ;  othersome  of  opaque  glass  merely.  To  the  roolj  therefore,  at  the  dose  of  a 
sultry  smnmer's  day,  it  was  our  wont  to  repair ;  taking  up  the  evening  papers,  and 
the  fittle  people  for  companions — much  delighting  to  hear  their  small  prattle,  and 
see  them  gambol  in  the  cool  healthful  air  ^^ch  did  there  abound.  One  late  sum- 
mer aftonoon,  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down  the  red  west,  we  were  stationed 
upoa  tiip  roo(  as  was  our  custom,  and  the  *  wee  people '  were  with  u&  We  were 
iea£ng  a  new  work  frt>m  the  pen  of  Miss  Catherine  Sedqwick,  just  then  fresh 
from  the  presSb  We  had  advanced  far  into  one  of  its  mo^t  interesting  scenes,  and 
were  so  much  abstracted  in  mind,  that  we  took  no  thought  of  the  children.  Pre- 
sently, lK>wever,  we  were  interrupted  by  a  crash ;  a  jingle  as  of  broken  glass ;  a 

scream  from  the  eldest  of  the  play-girls:  *  Father!  fiither!  —  M has  fallen 

down ! — M has  fallen  down  1 '    Without  once  thinking  of  the  sky-lights,  we 

lan  to  the  front  and  rear  sides,  and  looked  over  the  balustxudes :  nothing  was  to 
be  seen,  save  the  pedestrians  below,  and  the  green  gardens.  She  must  have  fiJlen 
tbroogh  a  sky-Ught  I  We  hastened  down  the  stairs — the  Mother,  with  a  babe 
rolled  up  in  her  arms,  night-dressed  for  its  little  couch,  rushing  down  before  u& 
We  reached  the  street,  and  ran  up  the  broad  stone  steps  of  the  next  house :  the 
bliods  were  drawn — the  occupants  in  the  country — the  door  locked  t  The  next, 
the  same:  the  third — and  a  servant-girl  answered  the  bell,  with  our  little  girl  in 
her  aims,  and  down  her  &ce  the  bright  red  blood  streaming  t  '  I  didn't  mean  to 
do  it,  mother  1 '  was  her  first  exdamation,  as  she  was  folded  in  an  ecstatic  embrace 
in  her  mother's  arms.  Dear  child  I  The  blood  was  wiped  from  her  face,  and  was 
foimd  to  flow  finm  a  scarcely-perceptible  cut  over  the  eye-brow:  examination 
proved  that  her  head  was  uninjured :  but  when  her  garments  were  removed,  with 
great  pain  to  the  little  suflferer,  down  dangled  the  right  leg^  like  the  ^limpsy,*  dis- 
jointed, bran-stuffed  leg  of  one  of  her  dolls  I  She  had  jumped,  in  play,  upon  an 
opaqiae  ^ass  sky-li^t ;  fallen  through ;  struck  upon  the  banisters  of  the  garret- 
statrs;  upon  the  third-floor  banisters  bdow;  then  upon  the  parlor-stairs'  banis- 
ters ;  and  was  finally  picked  up  by  the  servant,  lying  in  the  hall  below !  Was 
there  ever  such  another  escape  ?  She  had  fiJlen  thirty-six  feet,  and  her  ri^t  leg 
was  broken  twice  above  the  kneel    How  that  patient  little  creature  lay  for  two 
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months,  with  her  limb  stretched  and  confined  in  a  surgical  'boot;'  how  mater- 
nally, night  and  day,  she  was  watched  and  tended ;  complaining  only,  as  the  bones 
were  knitting,  that  the  * musquitoes  were  biting  her ; '  how,  weeks  after,  the  ' boot* 
slipped,  and  with  *iaintness  at  the  heart-strings  stretched  to  full  tension,'  all  the 
Mother  burst  forth,  in  fear  of  a  new  and  terrible  disaster ;  how,  when  one  by  one, 
the  long  weeks  had  rolled  on,  and  ingenuity  had  been  almost  exhausted  to  keep 
the  little  heroine's  attention  and  fimcy  diyerted  from  her  *musquito-biting'  pains,  the 
splints  and  swathing-bandages  were  removed,  and  the  diild  was  restored  to  us,  *  whole 
finom  that  hour,'  insomuch  that  it  could  not  be  known  that  any  injury  had  ever  be- 
fidlen  her :  how  these  things — their  bitterness  and  their  dear-bought  joy — touched 
the  parental  heart,  may  the  happy  reader  never  have  occasion  to  know  and  to  feeL 
Pass  but  a  few  dajrs  — a  few  fleeting  moments,  one  might  almost  say,  on  the  fiice 
of  the  great  dock  of  Tike — and  that  little  child,  mis-speaking  half-uttered  words ; 
intermingling  her  winning  ways  with  the  developing  charms  of  those  who  have 
*  grown  in  beauty  side  by  side'  with  her ;  has  advanced  onward  in  her  '  'teens : ' 
then  comes  the  boarding-school,  &r  in  the  country,  with  multitudinous  preparations 
for  the  same :  the  leaving  of  Home,  for  the  first  time :  then  the  correspondence  of 

the  sisters  with  Home But  we  *  prattle  out  of  season : '  let  us  stand  in  the 

chancel  of  the  beautiful  church,  in  the  presence  of  a  'doud  of  witnesses,'  and 
give  the  little  girl  away,  where  her  heart  had  gone  before :  fiiiher  and  mother,  and 
sisters  and  brother  calling  up  these  and  a  thousand  other  tender  or  sorrowful  reminis- 
cences meanwhile :  while  in  words  simple,  fervent,  and  touching,  the  Friend  and 
Pastor  invokes  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  8oen&  What  have  we  to  do,  but 
go  back  to  the  cottage  and  the  sanctum,  where  another's  fingers  shall  now  run  over 
the  piano-keys ;  another  voice  'hum,'  and  other  hands  sweep,  dust  and  'put  things 
to  '  wrongs '  generally.  It  was  a  crying  kind  of  a  wedding,  after  all,  '  for  reasons 
hereinbefore  mentioned.'  Separation  from  Home  is  a  sad  thing,  at  best,  with  which 
time  and  distance,  however  short,  have  not  half  as  much  to  do^  as  many  inex- 
perienced 'parients'  suppose.  -  -  -  Isn't  it  a  somewhat  singular  thing 
that  almoit  one  of  the  best  and  most  characteristic  'Elia'  papers  that  Charles 
Lame  ever  penned,  should  not  be  induded  in  dther  of  the  two  American  editions 
of  his  works  ? — one  published  in  our  dty,  and  the  other  in  the  smug  village  of 
Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ?  *  'S  a  fiu^t,'  though,  neverthdess  and  not- 
withstanding. We  allude  to  the  ReJUctiom  of  a  Man  in  the  Pillory  —  an  in- 
strument of  punishment  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Let  us  premise  that 
it  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  rabblement  of  the  Qreat  Babylon  of 
London.  The  culprit  was  placed  in  a  high  fiame,  or  inclosure,  his  neck  b^irt 
with  a  collar  of  wood,  his  extended  hands  secured,  (much  after  the  manner  of  the 
prisoners'  shower-apparatus  at  Sing-Sing,  the  former  sight  whereof  in  operation 
makes  us  shudder  as  we  write,)  and  '  his  feet  made  &st  in  the  stocks.'  There  he 
was  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  unseemly  missiles  fix>m  the  crowd,  standing  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  at  one  point  of  the  compass,  and  then  turned  successively  to  the  other 
three  quarters,  until  the  hoiur  was  accomplished.  The  unhappy  variet,  at  the  end 
of  the  hour,  was  always  a  most  pitiable  object,  looking,  when  finally  liberated  by 
Ketch,  the  hangman,  as  if  he  had  exchanged  his  humanity  with  a  monkey.  It  is 
this  character,  whidi  Lamb  has  placed  upon  a  throne,  and  invested  with  more  than 
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T^  digoi^.     Who  ever  shed,  hefore,  such  gushes  of  poetry  around  so  dark  a 
suiject? 

*KncH,  mj  good  feOovr,  joa  have  a  neat  hand.  Prithee,  ai^ust  this  new  collar 
to  my  neck  gingerly.  I  am  not  used  to  these  wooden  cravats.  There — softly, 
softly :  .  .  .  now  it  will  do.  And  have  a  care,  In  turning  me,  that  I  present  my 
aspect  dae  Tertically.  I  now  face  the  Orient  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  shift  south- 
ward— do  you  mind  ?  and  so  on  till  I  face  the  east  again,  travelling  with  the  sun.  Ko 
half-points,  I  beseech  you :  N.K.  by  W.,  or  any  such  elaborate  nicetiea  They  become 
the  ahipnan^s  card,  but  not  this  mystery.    Now  leave  me  a  little  to  my  own  reflections. 

*  Bkas  us  t  what  a  company  is  here  assembled  in  honor  of  me  I  How  great  I  stand 
here!  I  never  felt  so  sensibly  before  the  effect  of  solitude  in  a  crowd.  I  muse  in 
solemn  silence  upon  that  vast  miscellaneous  rabble  in  the  pit  there.  From  my  private 
box  I  contemplate  with  mingled  pity  and  wonder,  the  gaping  curiosity  of  those  under- 
EngsL  There  are  my  Whitechapel  supporters.  Bosemary-Lane  has  emptied  herself  of 
the  very  flower  of  her  citizens,  to  grace  my  show.  Duke^s  Place  sits  desolate.  What 
is  there  in  my  face,  that  strangers  should  come  so  fiur  from  the  East  to  gaze  at  it  f  {Here 
an  tgg  narrwdy  mUtet  him,)  That  offering  was  well  meant,  but  not  so  cleanly  exe- 
cuted. By  the  tricklings,  it  should  be  neither  myrrh  nor  frankincense.  Spare  your 
presents,  my  friends :  I  am  no  ways  mercenary.  I  desire  no  missive  tokens  of  your 
approbation.  I  am  past  those  valentines.  Bestow  those  coffins  of  untimely  chickens 
upon  months  that  water  for  them.  Comfort  your  addle  spouse  with  them  at  home,  and 
stop  the  mouths  of  your  brawling  brats  with  such  olla  podiidas ;  they  have  need  of 
Ibem.  (A  briek  ia  Utjiy,)  Disease  not,  I  pray  you,  nor  dismantle,  your  rent  and  rag 
ged  tenements,  to  furnish  me  with  architectural  decorations,  which  I  can  excuse.  This 
fragment  might  have  stopped  a  flaw  against  snow  comes.  {A  coal  flies.)  Cinders  are 
dear,  gentlemen.  This  nubbling  might  have  helped  the  pot  boil,  when  your  dirty  cut- 
tings from  the  shambles  shall  stand  at  a  cold  simmer.  Now  south  about,  Kbtch.  I 
win  apostropize  my  tabernacle. 

*  Delectable  mansion,  hail !  House  not  made  of  every  wood  I  Lodging  that  pays 
no  rent;  airy  and  commodious,  which,  owing  no  window-tax,  art  yet  all  casement,  out 
of  which  men  have  such  pleasure  in  peering  and  over-looking,  that  they  will  sometimes 
stand  for  an  hour  together,  to  enjoy  the  prospects  I  Cell,  recluse  from  the  vulgar ! 
Quiet  retirement  from  the  Great  Babel,  yet  affording  auffieierU  glimpses  into  it  I  Pulpit 
without  note  or  sermon-book,  into  which  the  preacher  is  inducted  without  tenth  or 
first  fruit !  From  thy  giddy  heights  I  look  down  upon  the  common  herd,  who  stand 
with  eyes  upturned,  as  if  a  winged  messenger  hovered  over  them,  and  mouths  open, 
as  if  they  expected  manna.  I  feel,  I  feel  the  true  Episcopal  yearnings.  Behold  in  me, 
my  flock,  your  true  over-seer  I  What,  though  I  cannot  lay  hands,  because  my  own  are 
bid,  yet  I  can  mutter  benedictions.  True  oHttm  eum  diffniiaU  I  Proud  Pisgah  emi- 
nenoe  I    Pinnacle  sublime  I 

*  Importunate  hour>hand — stay  I  The  clock  speaks  one.  I  return  to  common  life. 
Cjbtch,  let  me  out ! ' 

Is  there  any  thing  in  Lamb^s  works  more  like  him  than  this  ? — or  any  thing 
better  than  this,  in  its  kind  f  -  -  -  A  fbisnd  in  Washington  has  sent  us,  in 
an  monymous  ^p  of  printed  verse,  a  *  paper'  upon  ^Billy  Bowlegs  and  Colonel 
Beetor,^  which  fully  accounts  for  the  means  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  that 
ranowDod  chief^  to  induce  him  to  vacate  the  evergkdea  of  Florida.  To  those  who 
VOL.  un.  7 
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have  seen  Mr.  William  Bowlegs,  as  we  have,  it  will  be  apparent  that  Colonel 
Rbctor's  modus  operandi  was  the  best  that  could  have  been  adopted.  When 
Tisiting  our  city,  the  chiefs  lower  limbs  were  not  remarked  as  distinctiTe  of  his 
name.  He  walked  crookedly,  to  be  sure;  yet  his  walk  was  better  than  his  oonTer- 
sation.  He  swore  in  broken-En^sh ;  and  although  we  saw  him  only  for  the  space 
of  fire  minutes,  he  asked  twice  within  that  time  for  *  s'mo*  rum.'  *•  But  to  our  nar- 
rative,' in  a  few  suggestive  s^regated  stanzas : 


'  Hkri  is  to  CoLomiL  RacroB, 

A  genUeman  and  friend, 
The  Hero  who  from  Florida 
Did  BiLLT  BowLios  send. 

'  He  did  it  with  a  pipe  of  peace, 
Smoked  in  a  piece  of  pipe : 
May  peace  of  mind  be  alwajs  his. 
And  hia  years  be  ftill  and  ripe  I 

'  The  CoLOHSL  went  from  Washington, 

And  sat  down  in  the  Glades : 

The  joyons  bovs  he  took  with  nim 

Were  his  only  kind  of  blades. 

*  When  BiLLT  heard  he  had  arrived. 

He  was  awsv  from  home ; 
Bat  said  the  Oolonbi.  need  not  crow, 
He  soon  would  cut  his  comb. 


*  With  cane  in  hand,  he  walked  in  camp. 

Our  noble  friend  to  meet ; 
The  CoLOKBL  kindly  shook  kit  hand. 
And  said,  *  I  've  come  to  treaiL* 

*  Said  Bill  :  '  Those  stupid  soldiers. 

Whom  every  day  we  beat, 
To  treat  have  never  offered  once ; 
But  asked  us  to  r^-treat. 

*  *  But  you  're  the  very  man  for  me,' 
Says  BiLLT,  with  a  wink. 
Says  the  Colokbl  : '  Billy,  I'm  yonr friend : 
What  wmjoniaJse  to  drink  r 

'  He  said :  *  Sir,  yon  have  treated  me : 

/'m  ready  now  to  treat.' 
The  Colokbl  pointed  to  a  stump  — 
* '  Friend  Bowlbos,  take  a  seat.^ 


*  Friend  Billt'  complied:  and  before  he  had  taken  six  *  drinks,*  they  had 
*  treated  *  to  entire  mutual  satisfiu^ion.  -  -  -  In  the  columns  of  a  kte  issue  of  the 
Philadelphia  *Pres8^  daily  journal,  is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  article,  en- 
titled ^Street  Travel  at  Home  and  Abroad.*  Like  many  other  and  kindred  papers 
from  the  same  pen,  which  have  appeared  in  the  same  widely-diffused  and  popular 
sheet,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  accumulation  and  condensation  of  facta,  precisely  of 
the  kind  which  the  general  and  inquisitive  reader  desires  most  to  know,  as  con- 
nected with  *  the  subject  under  consideratioa'  Thus  we  are  told  trAy  it  is,  and 
how  it  is,  that  in  the  Mammoth  City  of  the  world,  London,  (Pekin  and  Jeddo  are  a 
good  way  ofi^  *  and  perhaps  iiiatCt  eo^  what  is  said  of  their  unmatched  extent  and 
superior  *  dignity  of  space,*)  city  rail-cars,  so  great  a  convenience,  and  so  numerous, 
in  our  Great  Metropolis  of  the  New  World,  cannot  be  run  in  the  k>ng^  and  most 
prominent  streets,  because  of  thdr  crowded  space,  or  the  grades  of  ascent  and  de- 
scent to  be  encountered — this  latter  fiu^  being  one  which  no  map  or  picture  pro- 
perly represents  to  the  eye  of  the  untravelled  American.*  Hence,  as  we  have  said, 
the  interest  of  the  sketches  to  which  we  now  allude  and  have  heretofore  adverted 
to.  *  A  cockney,'  says  the  writer,  *  might  ignorantly  inquire,  what  interest  all  this 
could  be  to  American  readers  ?'  — adding :  *  He  does  not  know  what  writers  and 
readers  do,  that  an  educated  American  is  very  fiuniliar  with  *the  Old  Country' 
through  the  medium  of  books ;  that,  from  these  and  newspapers,  he  knows  almost 
as  much  about  Rcgent«treet  in  London,  High-street  in  Birmingham,  Bold-street  in 
Liverpool,  Market«treet  in  Manchester,  as  he  does  of  Chestnut-street  in  Philadel- 
phia, Broadway  in  New-Tork,  Baltimore-street  in  Baltimore,  Washington-street  in 
Bostoa  Beside  the  readers  who  have  thus  learned  more  about  En^and  than  nine- 
tenths  of  Englishmen  do  themselves  know,  we  have  a  noble  army  of  traveUers  who 
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hftre  visited  not  only  the  great  cities  but  the  nooks  and  oomers,  the  miniature  lakes 
and  the  woodland  ^ades  of  the  mother-land.  We  know  that  this  dass  are  glad  to 
have  their  memories  revived  now  and  then,  as  we  attempt,  by  such  occasional  re- 
ferences.* It  is  at  the  risk  of  incurring  a  charge  of  egotism,  that  we  present  the 
succeeding  sentences ;  but  we  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  few  words  in  cor- 
robaration  of  what  the  writer  is  kind  enough  to  say  of  the  deep  interest  which, 
from  our  earliest  boyhood,  we  have  always  taken  in  his  literally  great  theme : 
*  There  is  one,  however,  whose  name  we  here  take  leave  particularly  to  mention. 
Louis  Gaylobd  Cl abk  —  who  as  editor  of  the  venerable  Ehicherboeler  Magazine^ 
is  known  in  every  land  where  the  English  language  prevails — has  never  been  able 
to  realize  his  life-bng  day-dream  of  visiting  London,  and  filling  his  heart  with  de- 
light by  roaming  through  localities  upon  which  tradition  and  history,  song  and 
story,  romance  and  reality,  have  cast  a  glory  like  an  aureola.  But  he  has  studied 
the  map  of  London  for  years,  and  has  grown  familiar  with  the  &cts  and  l^ends 
whidi  belong  to  that  modem  Babyloa  So  well  does  he  know  every  part  of  that 
great  dty,  through  maps,  books,  and  conversation,  that  you  can  scarcely  name  a 
street  which  he  does  not  know,  telling  you  what  deed  of  note  was  done  therein,  in 
o&er  days,  what  men  of  mark  suffered  the  pangs  of  poverty  therein,  or  enjoyeSi  the 
bksslngs  of  competence  and  fame.*  We  thank  the  writer  for  this  kind  compliment 
to  our  '  knowledge  of  London,  without  ever  having  seen  it : '  but,  without  scarcely 
knowing  why,  we  may  almost  say,  that  London  has  always  been  a  passion  with  us. 
Pen-and-ink  drawings  of  Saint  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  'The  Tower/ 
were  fiuniliar  to  us  before  we  had  seen  the  great  match  between  Christian  and 
Apollton,  and  the  discomfiture  of  old  Giant  Despaib  in  John  Buntan^s  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  Leigh's  '  Old '  and  *  New  Picture  of  London,'  were  treasures  to  us :  but 
^en  we  had  achieved  a  large  ^jS^ronauticVieio  of  Lc/ndon^  looking  down  upon 
both  sides  of  the  Thames,  and  taking  in  the  whole  *  brick-and-stone  wilderness '  to 
the  horizon  on  every  hand ;  and  also  ^The  Capital  of  the  British  Empire^^  taken 
fitsn  the  top  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Column,  looking  North  and  South,  our 
satisfiu^on  was  complete.  When  Mr.  Dicksns  was  in  our  town-sanctum 
one  day,  we  derived  much  information  from  consulting,  with  him,  these  two 
pictures ;  and  they  embrace  every  thing,  almost,  in  the  range  of  the  eye,  as  far 
as  sight  can  readi ;  fit)m  the  long  range  of  hills  that  overlook  Surrey  and  Kent, 
firom  the  opposite  heights  of  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  and  the  level  vidley  through 
whidi  the  Thames  winds,  in  one  direction  into  the  charming  country,  and  in  the 
other,  sweeps  onward  to  the  sea,  Gravesend-ward.  But  the  strangest  thing  in  con- 
nection with  all  this,  is  our  thousandandone  Dreams  qf  being  in  London,  Within 
three  months,  going  to  sleep,  we  dare  say,  with  our  last  drowsy  thought  upon  our 
fiiend  Mr.  Sparbowobass,  threading  tiie  memorable  streets  and  places  of  the 
'  wildemess-world,'  we  awoke  with  the  exclamation,  *  Well,  here  we  are  in  London, 
at  last !  We  have  had  bother  enough  to  get  here,  but  here  we  ar«,  'any  how ! ' 
Here  is  the  ^doU  of  Saint  Paul's  ; '  and  therewithal  we  put  out  our  hand,  felt  of  it, 
and  then  looked  up  to  the  great  domo^  looming  through  the  misty  sky  I  A  slight 
mistake :  it  was  the  wall  of  our  pleasant  bed-room,  on  which  prismatic  hues  were 
playing  from  girandole-pendents,  through  an  open  door  into  an  adjoining  i^Mirt- 
meot :  but  better  than  all  the  *  cries  of  London '  was  the  musical  voice  of  a  little 
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bojr,  asking,  *  What's  the  matter,  fiMkrf  -  -  •  Fbom  the  cle?«r  oomqwodent, 
whose  poetical  introduction  of  our  friend  Saxb  to  the  crowded  audience  of  a  Chi- 
cago lecture-room  we  g»Te  in  our  October  number,  we  deiire  the  sulgoined  beauti- 
ful lines.  There  is  more  than  mere  poetical  merit  in  them:  they  contain  a  lesson 
of  consolation,  which  cannot  be  lost  upen  any  motfier  'bereared  of  her  children.* 
These  ^Angel  Voices*  wiU  whisper  *Peaoe'  to  many  an  ahnost  broken  heart : 


*  A  RAT  of  sweet  eflfblgenee 

FeU  on  the  UtUe  bed. 
And  round  a  sleeping  cherub 

A  lorely  halo  stkedT 
'  Oh  I  whence  this  stream  of  ^orj  ? ' 

The  wstchful  mother  cries : 
And  Akokl  Yoicis  answered, 

*  It  oometh  from  the  skies.' 

'Then  rose  a  form  of  beauty 

In  that  glad  mother's  sight : 
And  from  ner  clouded  rision 
Obsenied  tiie  heavenly  light. 

<  Ah  I  whence  this  gloom,  this  darkness  t 

Whence  hath  that  cloud  its  birth  ? ' 
*kad  AxoBL  Voxcas  answered, 

*  'T  is  earthy  of  the  earth.' 


'  Acain  the  dierab  slnmbered 

Upon  his  lowly  bed; 
But  m  that  holy  presence  was 

The  stillness  or  the  dead. 
'Ah  I  whence  came  the  Distbotsb? 

0  God  I  how  can  I  bear ! ' 
'Hush!'  Ahqil  Voicn answered, 

*  Thy  FAfHBR  bath  been  bore  t ' 

*  0  Suit  of  Righteonsness  arise !  — 

Once  more  upon  me  shine : 
For  naught  is  left  that  can  eclipse 
Tht  radiance  dirine.' 

'  A  ray  of  bright  effulgence 

Came  from  the  Throne  of  Love, 
And  AHoaL  Yoicss  whispered, 

*  Thy  treasure  is  aboTc  1 ' ' 


BereaTed  mother  —  bereared  ikther:  when  you  open  the  little  daguerreotype 
which  gives  back  to  yoin:  fond  yet  sorrowing  gaze  the  loved  lineaments  of  your  de- 
parted child :  the  broad  white  brow,  and  symmetrical  head,  so  full  of  intellectual 
promise ;  tiie  eyes  beaming  with  that  affection  which  was  an  eflSuenoe  from  the 
great  fountain  c^  Loye  ;  that  fiuse  now  so  placid  in  death,  and  those  limbs  now  so 
cold  and  still ;  when  you  recall  to  mind  all  the  little  winning  ways,  the  'thousand 
endearments  and  tendernesses  whidi  wound  unnoticed  around  your  heart,'  thmi 
these  ^Aftgel  Voices*  will  speak  to  you,  in  tones  to  soothe  your  anguish,  and  dissi- 
pate the  bitterness  of  your  grief  It  is  but  yesterday  that  *  the  waves  of  life  were 
heaving  to  and  fro '  in  the  breast  of  our  once  *  little  Jos£ : '  today,  we  are  assured 
that  *all  is  weU :  *  but  had  it  pleased  God  to  take  her  hence  to  be  here  no  more  for- 
ever, it  seems  to  us,  eveti  in  this  crowning  hour  of  hope  and  gratitude,  that  words 
of  consolation  would  have  reached  us  in  the  ^ Angel  Voices*  which  we  trust  are 
sounding  in  the  bereaved  heart  of  the  reader.  -  -  -  *  Wb  have  among  us,'  says  a 
correspondent  in  a  Western  State,  a  highly  talented  but  eccentric  lawyer,  who  is 
*  his  own  worst  enemy ' — a  most  expressive  phrase,  to  my  mind  Libation  alone 
wrought  his  ruin.  He  tried  hard  to  'shun  the  bowl,'  but  he  had  gone  too  &r  to 
recede.  I  saw  him  one  evening  in  his  room,  sitting  with  a  podcet4hermometer 
thrust  into  the  bosom  of  his  shirt  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  with  it,  in  such 
a  singular  place.  He  replied  that  he  was  trying  to  see  how  high  he  oould  get ! 
He  married,  some  years  since,  a  most  charming  young  htdy ;  and  when  he  sought 
his  fiither-in-law's  consent,  the  old  gentleman  very  frankly  told  him  that  his 
daughter's  dower  would  necessarily  be  very  small ;  and  he  desired  to  know  what 
were  his  pecuniary  circumstances :  '  My  dear  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  hate  no  pecuniary 
circumstances ! '  In  a  certain  criminal  case,  not  long  ago,  he  was  engaged  for  the 
defence,  and  found  frequent  occasion  to  olject  to  certain  questions  proposed  by  the 
counsel  ibr  the  State  to  the  witnesses,  as  being  '  leading : '  finally  he  proposed  a 
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'fcrm*  Ibr  questioDa,  whereby  the intnesses  would  not  be  Med : '  and  this  form  the 
Court  requested  counsel  to  follow.  *I  imagine,  Sir,'  said  the  State's  counsel, 
growing  excited,  *  that  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in  reminding  me  of  the  Law,  and 
suggesting  legal  %rms,'  thinks  me  entirely  ignorant  of  loth  I '  Quick  as  thought, 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  was  on  his  feet :  ^That  fact,  your  Honor,'  said  he,  *  Ls 
admitted ! '  The  State's  counsel,  amidst  roars  of  laughter  from  bench,  bar,  and 
jury,  in  which  he  joined  as  heartily  as  the  rest,  adopted  the  proposed  ^form,'  and 
proceeded  with  the  examination.  Perhaps  I  may  as  well  mention  one  other  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  *our  subject,'  and  then  'have  done.'  His  extravagant 
habits,  while  on  the  circuit,  frequentiy  caused  him  to  make  small  pecuniary  de- 
mands of  his  brother  barristers,  which  not  one  of  them  was  ever  known  to  refuse ; 
kft  he  was  invariably  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  such  indebtedness :  beside  which, 
when  he  himself  was  *  in  funds,'  any  friend  could  have  what  he  could  spare,  for  the 
simple  asking:  nay,  he  would  sometimes,  like  Charles  Lamb,  save  a  friend  the 
embarrassment  of  asking,  by  proffering,  in  a  delicate  way,  the  aid  which  he  in- 
ftrred  was  desired.  Coming  up  to  Judge  B  — ,  as  the  bench  and  bar  were  about 
leaving  the  court-room  one  day  for  another  station,  he  said :  '  Judge,  will  you  have 
tfaekiDdiiesstoloanmethetriflingsumof  ten  dollars?  I  will  pay  you  to-morrow.' 
*  Certainly,'  replied  the  Judge :  *  but  what  now  ?  What  do  you  want  to  do  with 
ten  dbliars?'  *  Well,  Judge,  the  landkxrd  of  this  hotd  is  laboring  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  am  indebted  to  him  in  a  small  amount,  and  he  even  refuses  to  let 
me  have  my  hone  until  it  is  paid  I  I  have  tried  to  reason  with  him.  Sir,  but  he  is 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  Beason;  and  as  we  are  about  leaving,  I  really  have  no  time 
longer  to  argue  the  case  with  him.  I  find  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  the  money  to 
bim  now,  and  wait  for  its  restitution  until  a  recurrence  of  one  of  his  lucid  inters 
taU  I '  There  was  some  method  in  Am  madness,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
sharp  landlord's  strange  hallucination ! '  -  -  -  ^Finey  -  Wood*  Totem,  or  Sam 
Stick  in  Texae^  from  the  preas  of  Petebson  akd  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  is  a  good 
spedmen  of  the  style  of  humor  which  was  so  observable  in  the  ^Stray  Yankee  in 
Texae^  and  is  even  better  as  an  iHustration  of  the  indigenous  oddities  of  conceits 
and  expressions  which  may  be  found  in  the  frontier  country  of  the  South-West 
Of  the  genuineness  of  the  author's  representations  (^  back-woods  phraseobgy,  de- 
rived as  they  were  from  personal  experience  in  Texas,  we  suppose  there  can  be  no 
doubt :  and  for  this  reason  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  verification  of  Bart- 
ubtt's  ^Dictionary  of  AmerieaniemeJ'  The  adventures  and  stories  in  it  are  also 
recited  with  a  grotesque  humor,  which  is  appropriate  to  the  wUd  regions  where 
tiwy  are  placed.'  Thus  far  the  ^Bv&nin(^  Poet '  daily  journal,  a  sound  and  reliable 
literary  anthority,  toodiing  a  handsome  illustrated  volume  upon  our  table,  which 
reaches  us  at  too  late  an  hour  for  perusal  and  notice.  We  are  sorry  to  see  the  sub- 
tide  :  it  looks  like  a  *  conveyance,'  or  an  *•  appropriation ; '  or  at  least  indicative  of  a 
poverty  of  invention,  even  in  a  nama  ^  Sam  Slick'  belongs  to  Judge  H  aldurton, 
(who,  by  the  way,  ordered  firom  London,  through  our  friend  Forbes,  librszy-agent,, 
the  other  day,  a  complete  set  of  the  Khickebbockbr,  fit>m  the  beginning,)  and  it 
right&lly  bek>ngs  to  nobody  else.  Such  characters  as  *  Sam  Suck  '  are  the  property 
of  tiMse  who  create  and  endow  them.  -  -  -  As  a  *  Proverbial  Philosopher,'  a 
greater  than  Tupfeb  is  here :  here  before  us,  in  the  person  ^tdlectually  con- 
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sidered)  of  *■  Dow,  Ja./  now  of  Galiforaia.  There  are  thaughU  in  his  proTerbial- 
isms;  an  affluence  of  imagery,  and  freshets  of  illustxation,  to  which  Tuppex  is  a 
stranger^    Let  us  verify : 

OV     TXSTXaDAT. 

'A  Testbrdat  oatflide  the  gate  of  the  Prxsint — what  can  yon  make  of  it  ?  Nothing. 
Make  ship-timber  out  of  the  beams  of  the  morning :  rear  a  loft  upon  the  seven  sleepers : 
pluck  quills  from  the  wings  of  the  wind :  work  a  mining-claun  with  rhubarb  and  jalap : 
drive  a  locomotive  with  the  force  of  argument :  draw  conclusions  from  an  empty  cidei- 
cask,  and  inferences  with  an  ox-team :  beat  the  rolling  spheres  at  a  game  of  ten-pins : 
and  scale  a  salmon  with  the  Udder  of  ambition — all  these  you  may  as  soon  accomplish, 
as  you  can  realize  any  thing  from  that  will-o*-the-wisp  glowing  in  the  dead  swamp  of 
the  Past — an  illusive  YssTEaoAT.* 

OH  To-M  0  aao  w. 

*To-xoaaow  is  as  much  a  linug  uncertamty,  as  yesterday  is  a  dead  certdnty.  .  .  . 
Life !  what  an  awful  nothing  it  is !  Kot  one  man  in  a  thousand  has  the  courage  to 
meddle  with  it.  I,  who  am  not  afraid  to  take  even  a  Dilxmva  by  the  horns,  dare  not 
take  up  arms  agunst  my  life.    I  want  pluck  and  ammunition.* 

OH     O  I  RLS. 

*  Girls  are  a  fleeting  show — mere  sublunary  phantoms.  HncxN  changes  them  into 
substantial  wives  and  tangible  mothers.  Divested  of  their  frost-work,  and  their  arti- 
ficial roses,  the  calm  *  age  of  reason '  ripens  them  into  something  like  a  reality.' 

09     MAN. 

*•  Han  is  an  animal  that  walks  upright  upon  his  hind-legs,  and  has  a  head  upon  his 
shoulders,  corered  sometimes  with  his  own  hair,  but  frequently  with  other  folk^s. 
Unlike  swine,  that  fore-nose  some  things,  man  fore-knows  nothing.  But  what  renders  * 
him  superior  to  the  brute,  is  a  certain  faculty  which  enables  him  to  guess  at  things. 
Man  is  never  long  satisfied  with  any  thing.  Qivo  him  what  he  wants,  and  he  must 
have  something  else :  give  him  as  much  as  he  wants,  and  he  wants  more.' 

One  can  scarcely  fiul  to  observe,  even  in  these  few  brief  ^proverbialisms,'  lK>\y 
completely  Tuppeb  is  ouI-Tctppebed.  -  .  .  *  Thinking  aloud,'  as  it  is  termed,  Ls 
somewhat  an  equivalent  to  having  *  a  window  in  one's  heart'  Some  of  our  readers 
may  have  heard  of  the  absent-minded  but  very  honest-thinking  and  plain-spoken 
Knglishman,  who  while  taking  a  drive  alone  in  one  of  the  ^k-suburbs  of  Lon- 
don, accosted  an  aquaintanoc,  (a  good  deal  of  a  bore,  yet  with  whom  it  was  but 
courteous  that  he  should  be  on  friendly  terms,)  and  asked  him  to  take  a  seat  by  hia 
sid&  Up  jumped  his  friend  into  the  vehicle,  nothing  loth,  yet  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly to  his  oourteoos  neighbor ;  who,  by  the  way,  was  in  the  habit  of  *  isolating 
his  inner  man  fit>m  surrounding  circumstances,'  and  often  fimcied  himself  alone, 
when  surrounded  by  society.  On  tiiis  occasion,  after  the  exchange  of  the  usual 
meteorological  observations,  and  salutatory  common-places,  the  gentleman  holding 
the  ribbons  relapsed  into  silence,  which  was  at  length  interrupted  by  his  saying, 
sotto  voce :  *  I '  ve  made  a  great  fool  of  myself  by  asking  this  terrible  bore  to  ride 
with  me :  very  likely  he  may  expect  that  I  shall  ask  him  home  to  dine  with  me. 
Ask  him  to  dtjie  with  me!  —  I  think  I  see  m3rBelf  doing  a  thing  so  ridiculous !  * 
The  self-remark  was  heard,  and  the  unintended  hint  taken ;  for  his  friend,  in  the 
sulkiest  manner  possible,  asked  to  be  set  down  at  the  next  comer.  This  ^shut4md- 
open '  speaking  was  weD  exemplified  in  an  instance  mentioned  by  a  friend  of  ouia 
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at  a  dinner-tablD  in  Fourteenth-street,  the  other  day.  Two  fiiends,  in  the  near 
neighborhood,  aocnstomed  frequently  to  dine  at  each  other's  houses,  were  taking 
dinner  together  one  Monday  afternoon ;  which  dinner  vras  interspersed  with  oc- 
casional oonYCTsation,  but  mostly  illuminated  by  splendid  *  bursts  of  silence.*  Pre- 
sently, thinking  himulf  the  host,  the  neighbor-guest  suddenly  exclauned :  '  Fall 

to,  neighbor  L ,  M  to  I    Tou  do  n't  seem  to  enjoy  your  meal    We  ha/oe  rCt 

much  of  a  dinner  to^y,  to  be  sure,  for  it 's  washing-day  —  but  try  to  make  out !  * 
A  hearty  laugh  aroused  him  to  a  due  appreciation  of  an  apology  which  he  thought 
he  was  making  in  his  own  house!  ...  *  The  boy  who,  during  a  long  sermon, 
makes  pictures  of  elephants  and  grim  school-masters  in  the  prayer-book ;  or  extem- 
porizes out  of  the  foot-stool,  turned  bottom-upward,  an  imaginary  ship,  and  navi- 
gates that  original  craft  with  his  feet  all  about  his  end  of  the  pew ;  that  boy  is  a 
« human'  boy;  andi^  in  addition  to  these  pranks,  I  see  him  throwing  sly  spit- 
baUs  at  the  sleepy  deacon,  in  the  next  ^  box,'  I  immediately  conceive  a  respect  for 
him,  and  desire  at  once  to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  kite-making,  and  in  the  manu- 
fictore  of  ravelled-yam  balls  and  chestnut-wood  whistles.'  Our  caveat  goes  down 
hise  against  such  ^Freedom  far  Children  in  Church '  as  this,  from  a  waggish  pen : 
lor  the  reason  that  if)  from  any  cause,  children  cannot  be  induced  to  conduct  them- 
sebes  in  an  orderly  and  reverent  manner  in  the  sanctuary,  they  ought  not  to  be 
taken  there.  But  this  apart :  here  is  something  touching  children  which  we  can 
take  to  heart,  and  commend  to  the  hearts  of  all  our  readers,  *  without  distinction  of 
sex,  age,  or  condition.'  Quite  as  striking  as  any  thing  which  could  be  picked  out 
from  tiie  most  picturesque  portions  of  the  *  Rural  Habitation  of  Unde  Thomas,'  is 
a  short  chi^pter  by  Mrs.  Habbibt  Beechbb  Stowe,  in  a  late  issue  of  ^The  Inde- 
pendent^ -w^if^y  journal,  bearing  the  caption,  ^What  is  to  be  Dane  mth  aur 
Charley  t '  In  this  little  sketch,  '  the  Mother  '  speaks,  as  only  a  mother  can 
gpeak.     HeedfuUy  scan  these  few  passages : 

*  Evxav  bodj  wants  to  know  what  to  do  with  Charlxt  :  every  body  is  quite  sure  that 
he  can't  stay  where  they  are.  The  cook  can't  have  him  in  the  kitchen,  where  he  in- 
fests the  pantry  to  get  flour  to  make  paste  for  his  kites,  or  melt  lard  in  the  new  sauce- 
pao.  If  he  goes  into  the  wood-shed,  he  is  sure  to  pull  the  wood-pile  down  upon  hiii 
head.  If  he  be  sent  up  into  the  garret,  you  think  for  a  while  that  you  have  settled 
the  problem,  tiQ  you  find  what  a  boundless  field  for  activity  is  at  once  opened,  amid 
all  the  packages,  boxes,  bags,  barrels,  and^cast-off  rubbish  there.  Old  letters,  news- 
papers, trunks  of  miscellaneous  contents,  are  all  rummaged,  and  the  very  reign  of 
chaos  and  old  night  is  instituted.  He  sees  endless  capacities  in  all,  and  he  is  always 
hammering  something,  or  knocking  something  apart,  or  sawing,  or  planing,  or  draw- 
ing boxes  and  barrels  in  all  directions  to  build  cities  or  Uy  raikoad  tracks,  till  every 
body's  head  aches  quite  down  to  the  lower  floor,  and  every  body  deckres  that  Chablst 
must  be  kept  out  of  the  garret' 

If  you  send  him  to  school,  in  the  hope  to  be  rid  of  him,  for  a  few  hours  at  least, 
he  oomes  home  noisier  and  more  breezy  than  ever : 

'  Hb  can  dance  like  Jim  Smith  ;  he  has  learned  to  smack  his  lips  like  Jox  Brown  ; 
and  Will  Brioos  has  shown  him  how  to  mew  like  a  cat,  and  he  enters  the  premises 
with  a  new  war-whoop,  learned  from  Tom  Evans.   He  feels  Urge  and  valorous ;  he  has 
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learned  that  be  is  a  boj,  and  has  a  general  impreasion  that  he  ib  growing  Irnmenael j 
strong  and  knowing,  and  despises  mo?e  than  erer  the  oonTentionalities  of  parlor 
life/  ...  *  Bat  rude,  and  bnsj,  and  noisj  as  he  is,  and  ixtsome  as  carpet  mlea 
and  parlor  wa^s  are  to  him,  he  Is  still  a  social  little  creature,  and  wants  to  be  where 
the  rest  of  the  household  are.  A  room  ever  so  well  adapted  for  play,  cannot  chann 
him  at  the  hour  when  the  hmHj  is  in  reiinion ;  he  hears  the  roices  in  the  parlor,  and 
liis  play-room  seems  desoUte.  It  may  be  warmed  by  a  fomace,  and  lighted  with  gas, 
bat  it  is  human  warmth  and  light  he  shirers  for ;  he  yearns  for  the  talk  of  the  fiimily, 
which  he  so  imperfectly  comprehends,  and  he  longs  to  take  his  play-things  down  and 
I^y  by  you.  .  .  .  '  Let  him  stay  with  you  at  least  some  portion  of  erery  day ; 
bear  his  noise  and  his  ignorant  ways.  Put  aside  your  book  or  work  to  tell  him  a  story, 
or  show  him  a  picture ;  devise  still  parlor  plays  for  him :  let  him  hare  some  place  in 
your  house  where  it  shall  be  no  sin  to  hammer  and  pound,  and  make  all  the  litter  hia 
heart  desires  tCmd  his  various  schemes  requhre.  Even  if  you  can  ill  afford  the  room, 
weigh  well  between  that  safe  asylum  and  one  which,  if  denied,  he  may  make  for  him- 
self in  the  street  .  .  .  '  All  these  things  make  trouble,  to  be  sure  they  do :  bat 
Charlet  i$  to  make  trouble ;  that  is  the  nature  of  the  institution :  you  are  only  to 
choose  between  safe  and  wholesome  trouble,  and  the  trouble  that  comes  at  last  like  a 
whirlwind.' 

,  *  You  can  mould  your  little  boy  now  to  your  will,*  oontinues  'all  the  Mother  : ' 
but  look  onward,  she  adds,  to  the  time  *  when  that  little  Toioe  shall  ring  in  deep 
base  tones;  when  that  small  foot  shall  hare  a  man*s  weight  and  tramp ;  whsa  a 
rough  beard  shall  cover  that  little,  round  chin,  and  the  wilful  strength  of  manhood 
fin  out  that  little  form.  Then  you  would  give  worlds  for  the  key  to  his  heart,  to 
be  able  to  turn  and  guide  him  to  your  vrill ;  but  if  you  lose  that  key,  now  he  is 
little,  you  may  search  for  it  carefully,  with  tears,  some  other  day,  and  never  find  it^ 
Little  People,  every  where,  owe  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  their  eloquent  maternal 
advocate  and  defender.  -  -  -  *  Gubious  things  happen  sometimes,'  is  a  remark, 
fuU  of  wisdom,  which  one  oocasiooally  hears  mada  It  came  to  our  mind  just 
now,  by  reason  of  the  Mowing :  ^  Carlos  '  sends  us  a  poem ;  as  bng  as  the  oomet*a 
tail,  and  as  misty.  By-and-by  comes  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  Carlos's,  in  the  tame 
handrof'torite,  (this  was  an  over-sight,)  asking  if  the  said  *  Carlos  '  had  '  yielded 
to  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,'  and  at  last  §ent  us  *The  Demon  qf  the  London 
Plague  f — a  poem  which  would  *  reflect  honor  upon  American  letters,  and  upon 
the  Knickerbocker  V  Come,  *  Carlos,'  as  there  is  no  *  com '  in  the  case,  suppose 
you  '  confess  the  eob : '  you  did  send  both  the  poem  and  the  letter  —  did  tCt  joa  ? 
*Wen,y-«-«-«,  ifyouaskmeasafriend.'  Certainly:  we  thought  so:  and  do  n't 
do  such  a  thing  again — that 's  alL  Such  supererogatory  manoeuvring  is  not  at  all 
*in  our  way.'  -  -  -  Not  among  the  least,  nor  the  least  important,  of  the 
modem  uses  of  the  Daguerreotype,  is  the  establishment  of  The  Rogue^  Gal- 
lery, at  the  orderoffioe  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  comer  of  Broome  and  Elm- 
'  streets,  where  our  long-time  friend  and  staunch  New-Torker,  Hon.  Frederick  A. 
Tallmadge,  holds  his  head-quarters.  It  seems  to  us,  that  this  *Galleiy  of  £mi- 
nent  Persons,'  renowned  in  scoundrelism,  should  be  a  phu»  of  occasional,  if  not  of 
frequent  resort,  by  our  dtizens.  It  is  a  school  of  Precaution,  where  the  yeiy  first 
rudiments  of  the  science  of  ^Looh  Out!^  are  tau^t  in  a  few  easy  lessons.    Our 
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old  oorreBpondent,  *  Kit  Kbltiv  '  was  examining  the  group,  now  consisting  of  some 
three  hundred  ^spedmens,'  the  other  day,  when  two  men,  with  a  thin  varnish  of 
gentieinen,  came  in,  and  began  to  scrutinize  the  pictures,  stealing  furtive  Ranees, 
occuionany,  at  each  other.  A  wink  to  our  informant,  from  one  of  the  officials, 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  assured  him  of  their  character :  seeing,  as  they  soon 
did,  that  tiiey  were  observed,  (for  such  are  generally  shrewd  wights,  and  suspect 
suqncioii,)  they  presently  sneaked  out,  one  after  the  other.  *  Those  are  two 
thieves,  not  yet  represented  here,'  explained  the  official,  *■  who  have  come  here  to 
see  whether  or  no  their  portraits  adorn  the  *  Rogues*  Gallery.'  Look  out  for 
them,  or  either  of  them,  if  you  ever  happen  one  (ht  Uie  other  of  them  again.'  The 
warning  was  timely:  for  that  very  night,  riding  up  town  in  one  of  the  eastside 
dty-cara,  Mr.  Kblvin,  himself  unobserved,  in  the  mean  time,  bdield  one  of  these 
veiy  adroit  aooundrels  watching  apparently  every  wrinkle  in  the  breast  of  a  light 
over-€oat  pocket  into  which  a  passenger  had  but  just  thrust  a  pocket-book,  with  a 
roll  of  money  in  it,  and  some  papers  which  he  had  a  moment  before  been  thought- 
ibily  examining  by  the  light  of  the  forward  car-lamp.  He  was  absolutely  upon  the 
rerj  point  of  making  a  demonstration  upon  the  pocket,  with  gometkin^  which  was 
indosedinhishand,  whenaloud  ^Aheml'  and  a  searching  glance  from  our  friend, 
(whidi  was  recof^ued  and  returned,)  arrested  the  arm,  transferred  his  hand  to  his 
hair,  as  if  to  brush  up  the  disordered  locks  that  half-shaded  his  forehead,  and  very 
soon  sent  him  out  of  the  car.  He  knew  that  he  had  been  again  discovered,  and 
that  the  chances  for  *  operating'  in  ^uU  vicinity,  would  bo  likely  to  prove  both 
few  and  small  Yet  it  had  not  been  seen  how  he  looked  in  his  daguerreotype, 
bat  only  how  he  looked  in  looking  for  it  A  strong  ^Preventive  Force '  is  the 
*  Rogues^  Gallery '  corps,  to  which,  we  are  glad  (and  sorry)  to  learn,  important  ad- 
ditions are  making  every  day.  -  -  -  We  were  thinking  this  morning,  whQc 
dMj  reaping,  by  the  level  rays  of  the  just-risen  *sun  upon  the  mountains,'  a  day's 
harrest  of  ^baird,'  what  a  pleasure  there  is  in  Motion  :  for  we  eaw  the  wind  in  the 
oedurs  beyond  the  little*  lawn,  swapng  their  heavy  branches,  and  upon  the  top  of 
its  tall  emerald-green  shaft,  planted  in  the  fiided  and  frozen  centre  of  an  oval  sum- 
mer^Qfwer  bed,  our  deep  carmine- red  wind-miU  whirling  round  *like  mad'  in  the 
monmig-breeze.  It  is  not  nearly  so  pleasant  to  look  out  upon  even  these,  in  a 
cdm :  the  cedars  motionless ;  the  great  river  unruffled  and  smooth  as  a  mirror, 
with  the  white  idle  sails  reflected  in  its  glassy  bosom,  while  *  all  the  air  a  solemn 
sCxflneBS  holds.'  When  the  lofty  wind-engine  propelled  a  trip-hammer,  it  was  a  de- 
light to  wake  up  in  the  morning-watches,  and  welcome  the  sound  which  assured  you : 

'  Click-olack  goes  the  mill.' 

Motion  it  is  which  our  nevei^intermitted  daily  walk  of  three  miles  —  in  breeze 
or  gala  or  storm;  in  summer's  heat  or  winter's  snows  —  renders  so  grateful  to  the 
vaandy  bo  exhihraling  to  the  body.  *Motion  V  How  Shakspeabe  speaks  of  it ! 
He  makes  its  absence  one  of  the  most  revolting  of  all  the  terrible  adjuncts  of  death : 

*  This  sensible,  warm  moUon  to  become 
A  kneaded  olod,'  etc. 

There  is  much  which  we  could  wish  to  descant  upon,  touching  this  theme :  inso- 
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much  that  we  hope  to  remember  to  revert  to  it  again.  -  •  -  Synontmocs  with 
*  John  Honeywell,'  so  long  and  so  pleasantly  known  to  our  readers,  Is  *  G.  H.  C.,' 
of  Hartford  (Conn.,)  from  whose  lively  and  versatile  pen  proceed  the  original  and 
characteristic  lines  which  ensue : 


<  Admit  that  I  am  slightlv  bald  — 

Praj  who  *8  to  blame  for  thatf 
And  who  is  wiser  for  the  bci 

Until  I  lift  mj  hat  r 
Beneath  the  brim  my  barbered  locks 

Fall  in  a  careless  waj, 
Wherein  my  watchful  wife  can  epj 

No  lurking  thread  of  graj. 

'  What  though,  to  read  oompactest  print, 

I  'm  forcM  to  hold  my  book 
A  little  further  off  than  when 

Life's  first  degree  I  took  f 
A  Yoke  of  slightly  conrex  lens 

The  needful  aid  bestows, 
And  jou  should  see  how  wise  I  look 

With  it  astride  my  nose. 

'  Do  n*t  talk  of  the  infernal  pangs 

Which  rheumatism  brings  — 
I'm  getting  used  to  pains  and  aches, 

And  all  tnose  sort  of  things. 
And  when  the  imp  Sciatica 

Makes  his  malicious  call, 
I  do  not  need  an  almanac 

To  tell  me  it  is  Fall. 

'  Besides,  it  gives  one  quite  an  air 

To  travel  with  a  cane, 
And  makes  folk  think  you  'well  to  do,' 

Although  von  ar€  in  pain. 
A  fashionable  hat  may  crown 

Gkntcolest  coat  and  vest. 
But  ah  I  the  sturdv  stick  redeems 

And  sobers  all  the  rest 


'A  man  deprived  of  natural  sleep 

Becomes  a  stupid  ell^ 
And  only  steals  from  &ther  Time 

To  stultify  himself. 
So  if  you  'd  be  a  iorial  soul, 

Ana  lauffh  at  life's  decline, 
Take  my  Mvice :  turn  off  the  gas 

And  go  to  bed  at  nine  I 

*  An  easy,  cushioned  roeking-chatr 

Suits  me  uncommon  well. 
And  so  do  liberal  shoes,  like  these. 

With  room  for  corns  to  swell ; 
I  cotton  to  the  soft  lamb's-wool 

That  lines  my  sloves  of  kid. 
And  love  elastic,  <iome-made  socks - 

Indeed,  I  always  did. 

'  But  what  disturbs  me  most  of  all, 

Is,  that  sarcastic  boys 
Prefer  to  hare  me  somewhere  else 

When  they  are  at  their  noise ; 
That  while  I  try  to  look  and  act 

As  like  them  as  I  can. 
They  will  persist  in  Misna-ing  me, 

And  calling  me  a  man ! 

'  No  matter.    Let  the  urchins  run. 

And  merrily  shout  and  play, 
I  too  enjoy  the  passing  hours 


As  thoroughly  as  they : 
fes,  more  iSajt  vonder  Dare-fi 
Who  yells  ana  capers  so, 


And  whose  contortions  plainly  tell 
That  he  has  <  stubbed^  his  toe  1 ' 


Our  readers  will  *  take  this  easy ! '  -  -  -  There  is  one  question  which  we  think 
might  form  the  theme  of  a  debodng^ociety ;  namely :  */«  Dr,  John  W.  FrancU 
Physically  and  Professionally  Ubiquitous  t  *  'As  how  ? '  any  one  but  a  metro- 
politan reader  might  perhaps  naturally  ask.  Because,  we  reply,  you  hear  of  him 
to-day  delivering  an  address  at  the  la3ring  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Inebriate 
Asylum  at  BinghamUm^  Broome  County^  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  town : 
the  next  day,  it  may  be,  an  annual  discourse  before  the  New-York  Medical  Sodefy : 
in  the  evening,  perhaps  another,  before  some  important  branch  of  the  same,  at 
Bellevue,  or  in  an  institution  on  one  of  the  penal  islands  of  the  East-River:  and 
the  next  day  carrying  off  the  rostrum-honors  of  a  dinner  given  to  the  veteran  and 
honored  surgeon,  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  :  always  speaking  from  a  full  mind,  replete 
with  *  telling*  reminiscence;  seldom  fiiiling  to  'hit  the  nail  on  the  head,'  and  at 
the  right  moment  That  was  a  most  forcible  exposidon  of  the  awful  effects  of  the 
abuse  of  *  alcoholic  poisons,*  which  he  cited  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  at  Bing- 
hamton,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Frequently,  he  observed,  in  dissections  of 
the  heads  of  subjects  of  *  mortal  intemperance,'  the  brain  had  been  found,  upon  re- 
moval of  a  portion  of  the  skull,  to  exhale  a  sickening  and  pungent  odor  of  '  bad 
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Binite:^  mnd  that  not  unfrequently,  upon  the  application  of  a  lighted  candle  to  a 

reot  of  the  ruzn-and-gas-fiUed  space,  the  nauseous  vapor  would  buiist  into  a  flame  I 

flow  tml^y  then,  may  it  be  said  of  the  wretched  inebriate,  that  his  '  brain  is  on 

iire!'— and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fiur-haired  youth  Rodoebs,  who  has  just  ex> 

pitted  the  awful  crime  of  murder  upon  the  gallowS)  that  his  brain,  in  the  language 

oftheBIBIJ^  was  *«««onfireof  Hell!'    -    -    -    '  The  Northern  BaitrToad  of 

y^w-Jmey^  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  connecting  New-York  and  Piermont, 

will  be  in  operation  before  January,  1859,  bringing  the  Sanctum  within  an  hour's  ride 

of  the  city,  by  a  delightful  route^  available  at  all  seasons     A  line  of  omnibuses, 

ptBsing  below  our  Hill,  will  connect  Piermont  and  Nyack.*    We  can  confirm  the 

gnUfjmg  intelligence  thus  conveyed.    This  most  desirable  and  ezceUently-con- 

stnicied  road,  is  even  now  near  its  completion,    (^q  write  previously  to  December 

the  first)     AU  the  iron  for  the  track,  all  the  ties,  eta,  are  purchased,  and  the  road 

is  made  ready  for  them :  passengei^carSy.'with  all  the  modem  improvements,'  and 

new  looomotivea,  are  to  be  delivered  on  the  first  of  December :  so  that  by  Christ- 

mas4idD  (thanks  to  the  inde&tigable  energy  of  the  Pbesidbnt  of  the  road,  Mr. 

DFWtawT,  and  the  unflagging  exertions  of  Messrs.  Seymour  and  Tower,  contractors 

and  lessees,)  we  can  sing : 

'Z-i-s-ipI  and  away, 
Three  times  a  day/ 

to  the  meftropoliB  and  bade,  befine  you  can  ftnish  'shaking  a  stick,*  if  you  don*t 
^ttke  it  too  kmgl  -  •  -  *  T.  R  H.,*  on  the  Hudson,  will  pardon  us  for  giving 
pafalicity  to  a  portion  of  his  letter,  inclosing  us  a  few  ^JwceniU  Faaactgea  for  Our 
LUUe  FolU  Table; '  for  there  is  a  lesson  in  it  which  we  would  fiiin  have  heeded : 

*  This  child  died  before  he  had  reached  his  sixth  year,  under  circomBtances  pain- 
fbUy  interesting.  Some  parents  who  read  the  Knickxbbockis,  and  whom  God  has 
hleaaed  with  Uitle  children,  may  profit  by  my  relation  of  them.  He  was  a  bright 
scholar  at  aehool ;  always  first  to  get  his  lesson,  and  never  so  well  pleased  as  when 
shoving  how  well  he  had  got  it  In  the  heat  of  the  summer,  he  was  taken  from 
fldliool,  and  sent  into  the  country  for  a  few  weeks.  There,  surrounded  by  new  scenes, 
he  soon  forgot  all  about  school  or  books.  But  he  returned  home  with  rosy  cheeks 
and  light  spirits.  He  commenced  attending  school  again ;  Inti  could  not  get  hi$  leuofu, 
Hia  mind  was  in  the  haj-fields  and  poultry-yards.  Mortified  to  see  his  class-mates 
»»*fc^"g  progress,  and  he  making  none,  he  came  to  dread  school  as  much  as  he  had 
fianneriy  loved  it :  and  one  day  he  absented  himself  from  school,  without  the  leave  of 
his  parents.  For  this,  his  fitther  took  him  to  task,  and  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  grow 
op  an  Ignorant,  bad  boy,  such  as  he  saw  in  the  streets  every  day.  The  appeal  went 
borne  to  the  little  fellowls  heart,  and  hia  eyes  moistened  as  he  told  his  fiither,  that  he 
woold  go  to  school,  and  would  get  his  lesson.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  That 
afternoon  he  plied  himself  to  his  books  as  he  never  had  before,  and  no  one  in  the 
daaa  had  the  lesson  so  perfect  as  he.  On  returning  home,  he  Joyfiilly  told  his  father 
of  hia  sneoesB.  But  alas !  the  mental  fiwulties  had  achieved  a  dear  triumph  over  the 
body.  That  night  the  child  went  to  bed  compluning  of  a  head-ache.  Before  morning, 
be  waa  discovered  to  be  very  ilL  The  fkmily  physician  was  called,  who  pronounced 
the  disease  brain-fever  I  It  was  an  obstinate  case,  and  terminated  fiitally  in  a  few 
boarsL     The  afternoon  lesson,  which  he  would  get,  sent  that  darling  to  the  land  of 
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By  many,  will  tliis  be  rememberecL  -  -  -  Wb  hsTe  reoeifed  from  flie  pras  of 
Edward  Sw  Morris,  PhiUulelphia,  ^Fatehars  Pilgrimage^  a  PhUoiophieal  Poem^ 
in  Thru  Canta^^  aooompanied  by  a  ^Letter  to  Uie  Prem^  attached,  yet  detached, 
which  in  aome  measure  disanns  the  criticism  which  it  solicits.  It  is  plainly  and 
simply  written,  in  the  common  dog-trot  jingle,  and  it  has  some  *good|»0tnte,*  and 
what  may  be  called  ^telling'  satirical  hits;  but  we  cannot  aver  that  we  liunk  it 
destined  to  *  make  a  sensation.'  We  subjoin  a  specimen-brick  or  twa  In  search- 
ing for  a  hero,  our  author  diacoyers  many  which  are  not '  of  the  right  sort*  Par- 
ticularly, he  disaffects  military  heroes : 

*  'T  IS  not  denied  that  much  heroic  staff 
Is  still  extant;  we  'ye  Captains  quite  enongfa. 
Colonels  and  Ctenerals,  too ;  but  the  objection 
Is  want  of  Hm  poetical  eampleanan. 
As  erery  emperor  is  not  a  Naao, 
So  erery  fighting-man  is  not  a  hero. 
He  may  be  wise  in  council,  braye  in  battle, 
And  make  his  foemen  run  like  fHghtened  cattle ; 
He  may  be  crowned  with  journalistic  glory, 
And  yet  not  fit  to  shine  in  epic  story. 
A  hero  for  this  use  must  be  romantic, 
Eccentric  —  somewhat  soft  and  somewhat  frantic. 
Of  all  the  doughty  warriors  of  our  times, 
Kone  are  exactly  suited  to  my  rhymes.' 

Nor  does  he  want  a  modem  noyel-hero :  one  of  those  handsome,  interesting 
young  men,  with  whom  so  many  silly  ^Is  M  in  loye : 

*  No  handsome  bandit,  roaming  in  disguise. 
Who  writes  soft  sonnets,  and  the  pistol  plies ; 
To-day  experiences  a  lover's  sorrow. 
And  pays  due  penance  in  the  jail  to-morrow ; 
No  gallant  youth,  of  character  august, 
Whom  girls  admire  and  tailors  will  not  trust : 
Rich  in  assurance,  whiskers  and  mustache, 
But  poor  enough  in  modesty  and  cash.' 

He  *geta  out'  much  truth,  and  hints  at  'modem  acts,'  in  an  a^oining  passage, 
which  must  close  our  extracts : 

'  KvAyaa  all,  perhaps,  whom  their  own  lands  disown. 
Who  best  can  flourish  where  they  least  are  known ; 
Felons,  from  trans-Atlantic  jails  escaped. 
Whose  course  to  poor  America  is  shaped, 
To  captivate  the  daughters  of  our  land. 
With  spurious  titles  and  pretensions  grand. 
With  copper  jewelry  and  brasen  ftoea, 
And  many  queer  outlandish  airs  and  graces ; 
They  charm  the  artless  Yankee  girls,  perhaps. 
And  catch  them,  too,  in  matrimonial  tn^s. 
Fresh  in  our  memory  is  that  strange  affair 
Of  Monsieur  Zouaye,  alias  RiyiBAs ; 
Who  played  the  foreign  count,  an  heiress  won. 
Beguiled  la  mere  and  then  prepared  to  run : 
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Bat  ah  I  too  soon  doTeloped  was  the  plot ; 
His  coontship,  his  nobilitj  forgot. 
Fled  like  a  common  rogue — a  region  sought 
Where  bull-frogs,  and  not  heiresses  are  caught. 
There,  in  a  sailor's  *  round-about'  disguised, 
And  gingham  shirt,  poor  Monsieur  was  surprised  1 
When  bj  a  emel  constable  o'er-hauled, 
The  gallant  Gaul  considerablj  was  galled ; 
Startled,  amazed,  shocked,  horrified,  distressed. 
His  sad  emotions  thus  the  Count  expressed : 
'  Oh !  me  hare  left  no  place  where  for  to  go  -— 
I  cannot  change  myself  but  zej  yill  know  1 
I  shaye  my  risker,  cut  my  beard  aray : 
I.pull  off  long-tailed  coat  and  Tescoat  gay : 
I  put  on  sailor  jacket — all  in  vain  I 
Zey  catch  me  still,  and  fetch  me  back  again. 
Yat  for  ze  peoples  parsecoot  me  so  f 
I  're  turn  honest — two,  tree  days  ago. 
I  will  not  be  ze  dashing  Count  no  more, 
Bttt  catch  le  leetle  frog.  Just  like  before. 
And  make  my  dinnare  so :  for  dat  my  trade  is : 
And  no  more  viU  I  spark  de  Yankee  ladies.' 

Boy  a  fon*  prescription 'of  Paschal.  -  -  -  *A.  J.  C.,' of  Newnlersey,  who  sent 
us  a  little  Tolume  for  perusal  and  notice,  and  upon  which  we  commented  briefly, 
m  dosing  our  October  number,  writes  us,  among  others,  the  following  sentences : 
'Too  haye  serred  me  right;  and  allow  me  to  offer  you  my  thanks  for  the  severe 
fMk»  which  you  have  so  kindly  tendered  me  in  your  last  Knickerbocksb  in  re- 
ttion  to  the  *  Memoir'  referred  to.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  heartily  glad  to  escape 
with  ereQ  that  hattery  of  verbal  castigation.  I  have  perused  the  pages  of  your 
Hsgaxine  ever  since  my  twelfth  year,  and  am  seriously  ashamed  to  think  theit  I 
have  beea  justified  in  receiving  such  a  hroadside :  but  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I 
had  no  sinister  motive  in  sending  the  work ;  it  was  a  mere  foolish  fi^ak.'  *A11 
right : '  this  confession  is  as  firank  and  manly  as  the  act  to  which  it  alludes  was 
otfaenHsei  It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  proffer  the  well-intended  and  un-*  patron- 
iDDg*  advice^  *■  Not  to  do  so  again.'  -  -  -  A  ratheb  unseasonable,  if  not  an  alto- 
gether unreasonable  request,  is  mentioned  by  a  Sandusky  (Ohio)  correspondent,  as 
having  been  preferred  by  an  unfortunate  individual  in  that  rogioa  He  was  given  to 
'toping ; '  and  one  night,  while  driving  homeward  in  a  crazy  one-horse  wagon,  in 
crossing  a  rail-road  track,  he  was  run  into  by  the  locomotive,  his  vehicle  demolished, 
iod  himself  landed,  unhurt,  about  two  rods  from  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  The 
CD^neer  stopped  the  tiun  to  see  if  any  one  was  killed,  and  discovered  the  victim  on 
hb  hands  and  knees :  *  Well,  friend,'  said  he,  *are  you  badly  hurt  V  The  reply, 
Taokee-Jike^  was  by  another  question,  *  long  drawn  out : '  *  Sv ill — you — se-t-t-le 
DOW,  or — wait  till — till  morning?'   The  engineer  vanished ! '    -   -    -    Our  readers 

wfflfaave  little  difficulty  in  recalling  the 'Kr.£.S ,' of  the  Des  Moines  district  in 

Iowa,  who  some  months  since  owned  a  *  Steam  Wool-Carding  Machine,'  on  Four-Mile 
Creek,  where  he  *  dispatched '  hu  customers  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  at  the  rate  of 
tv«nty  pounds  an  boor.   It  was  the  'same  party'  who  *  dispatched'  to  his  inamorata 
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the  annexed  charming  epistle.  It  is  a  yerbatim  copy  of  the  original,  which  was 
picked  up  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Des  Moines : 

'  det  Moine9  iowa  nov.  12,  1857 
'mt  Dxar  miss  :  the  pleasing  prospect  I  bare  of  taking  you  ont  a  slajing  the  first 
good  snow  that  comes  is  enough  to  lift  my  sole  above  the  sordid  ranities  of  this  whorld 
with  such  an  intelligent  young  lady  as  you  are.        yours  in  lore  parity  and  fidelitr 

'E.S — '-: 

We  can  assure  *  Mr.  E.  S ,  that  is  the  general  hope,  in  this  distant  region, 

that  he  had  a  *  good  time  ^  ^arslaying  *  his  dulcinea.  .  .  -  Here  are  two  other 
letters,  both  of  which  are  entirely  authentic,  which  have  been  sent  us  from  widdj- 
separated  quarters,  as  indicatiTe  of  the  fact  that  'the  school-master  is  not  abroad  * 
in  all  sections  of  our  *  great  and  glorious  country  * : 

*  honoured  Sir  I  have  written  you  those  few  lines  stating  that  my  daughter  is  Ijin;? 
sick  in  the  stirricle  fits  she  as  them  three  or  four  times  since  last  June  the  pain  rises 
from  the  temple  of  the  head  her  blood  is  very  low  colour.' 

22  OeHohr  15S. 

*  iwas  uptogotion  to  se  torn  haris  abought  afracktion  land  that  you  hare  in  Indiana 
in  gleavelen  township  tO  aught  agers  that  iwant  to  by  and  haris  told  me  that  he  dont 
no  if  you  want  to  SeU  it  or  not  and  he  Salt  iShall  rite  toyou  abougbtit  in  wat  condishion 
you  wood  sell  it  if  you  wood  sell  it  and  give  amantime  to  pa  it  and  wat  prise  you  wood 
SeUit.  ♦J.  D.8 , 

'  el  Card  county  Indiana/ 
We  scarcely  know  what  to  make  of  the  elegiac  verses,  having  their  origin  in 
Barnstable,  (Mass.,)  which  have  been  sent  to  us  by  an  unknown  Boston  fricn^i 
'On  the  Death  of  a  Young  Married  Lady.''  What  is  the  measure  of  the 
*  artide  ? '  —  Cape  Cod  hexameters  ?  It  looks  like  it  If  this  is  to  be  the  '  style  of 
thing;'  in  the  way  of  imitation,  our  friend  Mr.  Lokofellow  will  have  much  to 
answer  for.    Specimens : 

'  Wmx  such  a  mark  is  found,  and  he  commissioned. 
With  stealthy  step  he  treads  and  takes  his  stand : 
He  draws  his  bow  most  cautiously,  and  waits 
Till  the  summons  oome,  that  he  may  let  the  arrow  fly. 

*  She  wept  a  mother^s  tears  of  tender  and  pure  sorrow, 
But  soon  must  others  much  more  sadly  weep  for  her : 

*  Consumption,  fatal  disease  to  many  on  our  coast, 
Where  chiUing  winds  prevail,  soon  cut  her  down. 


'  But  as  she  stops  to  make  a  change  from  car  to  stage, 
A  voice  once  fkmiliar  Inquires  if  all  with  her  is  well : 
It  is  the  voice  of  a  pastor  who  in  years  gone  by 
Had  pointed  the  way  of  life  to  both  mother  and  daughter.' 

It  cannot  be  possible  that  any  friend  of  the  deceased  can  derive  oonsdation  fix>in 
such  miserable  doggerel  as  tlus.  -  -  -  It  is  not  too  much,  we  thmk,  even  for 
us  to  81^,  that  among  the  various  giftbooks  of  the  season,  there  will  not  be  one 
more  attractive,  or  better  worthy  of  preservation  for  future  perusal  and  examina- 
tion, than  ^The  Knickerboeher  GaUery  qf  American  Author^'  banning  with 
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Washington  Irvino,  and  ending  with  Fitz-Greenb  Halleck  :  with  its  nearly 
half  a  hundred  splendid  portraits,  superbly  engraved  on  steel :  each  writer  con- 
tributing a  ipeeial  article  for  the  work ;  and  the  whole,  in  printing,  p^>er,  and 
binding,  ufiexcelled^  *  here  or  elsewhere.*  It  will  ^  do  us  good^*  as  the  phrase  is,  to 
find  our  friends,  in  this  instance,  indorsing  by  iimt  practice^  the  opinians  herein 
expressed  Its  cost  was  aver  sixteen  thousand  dollars:  so  that  it  ought  to  be 
good  ^^  and  it  ia  ...  Golonbl  Bakeb,  of  California,  recently  uttered 
the  following  sentence,  in  pleading  the  cause  of  a  San-Frandsco  *  defendant' 
It  is  noble  in  sentiment,  if  it  be  a  little  grandiloquent  in  expression:  'There 
is  not,  on  all  this  earth,  a  creature  so  poor,  so  GoD-and-man  abandoned,  so  hunted 
to  dties  of  refuge,  so  fearful  of  life,  so  afraid  of  death,  that  I  would  not  find  a  hand 
to  hdp  him,  and  a  tongue  to  speak  in  his  defence,  though  round  his  head  all  the 
waTes  d*  popular  opinion  should  rage  and  roar,  as  the  ocean  rolls  round  the  rock !  * 
Such  a  man  is  an  Advocate.  -  -  -  We  are  indebted  to  some  one  for  a  most 
daborate  consideration  of  the  sensible  maxim,  ^  There  is  no  Use  in  Crying /or 
Spilt  MiHJ*  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  Maximus  in  Minimis^  as  may  be 
gathered  from  *  the  ground  laid  out  *  in  the  very  introduction.  It  opens  with 
an  assertion  which  has  been  somewhat  questioned  hereabout  recently : 

'  Tbe  practice  of  uring  Jft/ib,  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  by  no  means  a  norelty.  Sheep 
and  goats  and  cows  and  camels  have  yielded  the  nntritions  liquid  to  the  coaxing 
hand  of  man,  from  the  earliest  ages.  In  ancient  times,  lands  which  were  exceed- 
ingly fruitful  were  said  to  '  flow  with  milk  and  honey ; '  that  being  the  highest  pos- 
nble  praise.  And  who  can  say  when  '  the  milk  of  hmnan  kindness,'  of  which  such 
frequent  mention  is  made,  first  took  its  place  among  grateful  cordials  ?  Nor  are  the 
modema  the  first  sufferers  fr^m  such  accidents  as  that  implied  in  oar  text  Doubt- 
less, antediluTian  cows  were  as  sensitive  and  freakish  as  their  post-diluvian  descend- 
ants, and  frequently  kicked  over  the  'operatives'  and  their  frothy  treasure.  To 
milk  one  of  those  wild  heifers  must  have  required  no  small  degree  of  skill  and 
courage.  But  there  were  ^nts  in  those  days,  and  they  may  have  kept  mastodons 
instead  of  eowa  In  that  case,  'milk-maids'  must  have  commanded  high  wages. 
.  .  .  Milk  has  been  spilled  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  The  stream  of  Time  is  very 
much  discolored  by  it  Nor  does  the  experience  of  the  past  furnish  us  with  the 
ineaas  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  waste.  Almost  six  thousand  years  have  rolled  away 
tinee  this  evil  first  arose ;  but  it  still  '  obtains,'  as  extensively  as  ever.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  mankind  seem  utterly  careless  and  indifferent  upon  the  subject 
Fliea  may  bite,  tails  whisk,  feet  kick,  pails  upset,  and  the  creamy  fluid  be  splashed 
abonty  and  flow  in  torrents  to  the  earth :  yet  men  remain  unmoved :  no  one  thinks 
of  making  a  stir  in  the  matter.' 

Thk  ^Squint  at  West-Oreenwichy  Rhode-Island^^  is  unique.  Its  motive  is  good : 
for  it  would  essay  to  aid  the  great  cause  of  Temperance.  In  style,  it  is  Hexa- 
Tnefrical.     It  was  at  West^reenwich : 

'  Wraaa  thej  bad  a  very  grand  opera-ball. 

Tickets  one-doUar-and-fiftj,  includinff  supper : 
And  while  the  ffuests  danced  in  the  hau, 
The  rowdies  Bet  on  the  roulette  in  the  cellar. 

'  Oh !  what  a  disgrace  to  all  human  nature ! 
Oh  I  what  a  horrible  influence  do  they  exert : 
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I  'm  Bare  that  any  p«raoii  who  deals  in  liqaor 
Should  not  hold  the  office  of  Town  Clerk. 

*  Like  the  pirate  upon  the  wide  sea. 

Or  like  the  wild-beast  in  the  forest, 
Oh  I  sell  no  more  liquor  would  he, 
To  fill  with  anguish  a  families'  breast  I 

*  I  'd  sooner  black  my  risage  o'er 

And  put  the  polish  on  TOots  and  shoes ; 
Than  IM  stand  in  a  liquor-store, 
And  rinse  the  glasses  that  drunkards  use/ 

Strong*  poetry 'this,  we  should  say.  .  -  -  Ws  saw,  in  one  of  our  daily  Journals 
yesterday,  a  paragraph  headed,  ^Earrihle  Suicide^  of  which  the  *  net  purport  and 
upshot'  was,  that  at  a  place  called  Cypress,  in  Mississippi,  a  fiUher,  who  had 
ordered  an  only  son  to  leave  his  house  forever,  on  the  penalty  of  a  severe  beating 
with  a  cow-hide :  which  penalty,  the  son  tarrying  for  a  moment  to  remonstrate, 
he  hegan  savagely  to  inflict,  when  his  mother  interceded  in  his  behalf  for  which 
crime  she  herself  was  heatcn  cruelly  over  her  head  and  bosom  by  the  unnatural 
fikther.  This  was  too  mudi  for  the  poor  boy :  to  save  from  cruel  abuse  the  mother 
who  bore  him,  and  himself  from  *  paternal'  torment,  he  deliberately  shot  himfleJf, 
*■  after  giving  himself  half  an  hour  for  repentance.'  Wob  this  a  '  horrible  suidde ' 
by  the  son,  or  a  *  hoxrible  murder '  by  an  unnatural  fiitfaer  ?   -   -   -  Fsom  *  Balta, ' 

under  a  recent  date,  oometh  the  annexed  from  *S.  R : '  *  Judge  B ,  of  A 

A Gouifty,  has  a  charming  little  son  just  *  going  out*  into  his  'teens,'  who, 

being  at  a  neighbor's  one  day  last  week,  heard  some  one  present  remark  that  a 
certain  commission-merchant  in  tiiis  city  had  *  bursted.'  It  at  once  occurred  to 
him  that  his  fiither  (being  a  hurge  planter)  might  have  some  interest  in  this  sad 
catastrophe :  so  ofif  the  little  fellow  goes,  over  the  fields  and  through  the  woods,  in 

search  of  his  &ther:  finding  him  at  last,  he  informed  him:  'Mr.  S has 

hurBted — Bplit  aU  open/^  -  -  -  An  obliging  correspondent  ('S.  E.  P.,' 
of  Brooklyn,)  writes  us :  '  The  selection  in  the  '  Editor's  Table  '  of  the  Kkicksb- 
BOGKXB  for  December,  commencing,  *  For  my  part,  I  have  not  the  heart  to  take  an 
oflfending  man  or  woman  from  the  general  crowd  of  sinful,  erring  beings,  and  judge 
them  harahly,'  is  from  Longfellow's  '  Hyperion.'  You  will  find  it  on  page  287  of 
that  work.  I  noticed  a  mistake  or  two  in  your  copy,  but  not  enough  to  alter  the 
ten<|^  and  kindly  sentiments  which  the  poet  has  so  beautifully  expressed.  It  af- 
fords me  sincere  pleasure  to  be  able  to  give  you  the  author's  name,  as  a  very  small 
return  for  the  many  hours  of  pleasure  I  have  derived  firom  the  entertaining  and  in- 
structive pages  oi  your  ever-welcome  Magazine.'  -  -  -  We  wish  to  make  the 
ensuing  remark:  Some  things  are  unreasonable,  and  this  is  of  them.  ^Abous,' 
of  Portsmouth^  (N.  H.,)  might  just  as  well  ask  us  to  thrust  our  finger  into  a 
pail  of  water,  pull  it  out,  and  look  for  the  hole  that  it  made,  as  to  search  for  *A 
Winter-Bay  in  the  Notch^^  sent  us,  he  thinks^  by  a  friend  now  deceased,  some 
four  or  six  years  ago  I '  Very  indefinite :  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  reccdlec- 
tion  of  ever  having  recdved  an  article  with  so  rememberable  a  title.    *  Expect  not ! ' 
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I  THBSB  CRAGKSRS  ARE  DISTINGUISHED  FROK  ALL  OTHERS 

bj  the  Bveet  taste  of  the  wheats  which  they  retain  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  especially  by  their 
kiod  actkm  upon  the  stomach.  They  are  digested  with  the  greatest  ease  by  the  infant  or  the  aged, 
tf  mfl  as  delicate  persons  generally. 

Xo  other  production  ftom  wheat  has  erer  been  discovered  which  has  proved  so 

VALUABLE  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD, 
lad  maoT  realize  the  most  important  benefits  from  their  daily  use,  in  maintaining  a  healthy  tone  of 

ALL  CLASSES  MAT  USE  THEM  TO  ADV  AJUTAGE 

j9fiMj  00  the  fiimily  table^  and  as  economically,  in  proportion  to  the  nourishment  they  contain,  as 
s)ef  cm  bread.  Thus  each  will  find  a  part  of  the  most  pleasant  meals  they  have  ever  eaten  made 
79  IbD  theee  truly  healthfiil  and  delighcftil  Crackers. 

All  those  who  may  wish  to  procure  WING'S  CELEBRATED  CRACKERS  should  be  on  their 

GUARD  AGAINST  IMITATIONS, 
as  noow  are  making  ordinary  Crackers  the  size  of  WING'S  FARINA,  and  are  endeavoring  to  sell 
:h6irtfticlee  by  calling  them  Farina  Crackers. 

To  order  to  avoid  such  deceptions,  buy  no  Crackers  for  Farina  but  Wing>. 

ALL  OF  WING'S  CRACKERS  ARE  FARINA, 
lad  Ur.  WINO*S  name  is  stamped  upon  every  true  Farina  Cracker  made ;  be  sure,  therefore,  and 
P'lrchaM  none  for  Farina  but  those  having  the  name  "  A.  WING  "  stamped  on  each  Cracker. 

WING'S  FARINA  CRACKERS  may  be  procured  of  the  best  Family  Grocers  generally,  by 
vboffl  the?  are  extensively  sold  in  different  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  at  whol^ale  only  of 

A.  N.  Thompsox  a  Co.,  Nos.  221  and  223  FuUofi  st,.  New- York. 


OLOnC  EOTAL  KAIL  STEAM  HAVIOATIOH  COMPAHT'S  NEW-TOBK 
AHD  OALWAT  LIHE. 

STEAM  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  OREAT  BRITAIN, 

VIA    OALWAY,    IRELAND. 

Tie  Sliortest  Sea  Passap  I>«twee&  Amerloa  and  Kitrope, 
HEW-TORK  AND  6ALWAT  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

mi  Itoe  b  eompoMd  of  powerful  and  fMt-saiHng  Bteamabips,  ably  officered,  and  Itamlahed  vlth  every  thing  re- 
fuite  to  render  the  Toyage  safe  and  airn'cabte.  The  departnrcti  from  New- York  for  Gal  way  will  be  as  follows,  until 
"irtwr  notice,  namely : 

CTROA88IAN, Jkctmn Dec.  80. 

Pemms  vtaMBg  Ireland  reaeb  thetr  destination  In  throe  fourths  the  tine  taken  by  any  other  roate.  and  all  have 
W^xaitj  <ii  Tlattlng  plaees  and  soenery  of  nnriTaled  interest  In  Ireland. 

Pitoof  ptasagc,  including  fk«e  ttokets  by  the  osaal  railroad  routes  ttom  Oalway  to  any  of  the  priDotjMl  dtlea  of 
4fHi  Britalii,  «t  tlM  following  graatly  redneed  rates :  First  cIa8^  $90 ;  second  class,  $50 ;  third  olass,  $80. 

Those  wtoUng  to  bring  ont  their  iHends  can  pnrohaae  tickets  for  their  passage  in  third  class  firom  Oalway  at  $80, 
vtoMB  ether  eltieB  In  Oreirt  Britain  aeeewlble  by  railroad  at  $8S.  A  Hberal  cabin  table  wiU  be  provided,  and  cooked 
irevMoas  for  third  daa  passengers  to  and  fnrn  Oalway.  But  they  most  provide  themselves  with  a  tin  plate,  quart 
■BL  kaife,  apoco,  water  can,  and  their  own  bedding. 

For  frdglht  and  pMMga,  and  fhrther  particalan,  apply  to  the  undersigned,  at  thetr  office.  No.  61  Hudson  st,  comer 
<hf^  sad  Ha  $4  Broadway.  Application  for  freight  and  passage  may  also  be  made  at  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
ynr  en  (hrfr  ezprass  rontesw 

AMTCHTOAN    IBXPBBBB    OO..  Oonsiffnees. 
W.Tork,8n>i-M<19B8.  AliXX.  HOIiIiAND,  MftQAffor. 
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mPftOTZD  PATSTT  I 

FOR  BUSINESS  AND  FAMILY  USE, 

NEEDLES,  SILK,  THREAD,  &C. 
Office.   421    BR0AD\VA1 

Conw  of  Oaaal  8t^  lfewTork« 


Thisb  MachineB  are  firet-daaa  shuttle-stitch,  t 
are  not  stupaaaed  by  tair  now  in  nae. 

CARD.— The  J  are  aia:e  adapted  to  tbe  want&i 
the  tailor,  hatter,  shoemaker,  and  families,  being! 
the  highest  speed,  simple  in  construction,  easily  k^ 
in  order,  and  less  liable  to  discourage  beginner?  thi 
any  other  Se wing-Machine. 

I>  K.  -A.  T  T'S 
NEW   DOUBLE-THREADED   ELASTIC-STITCH 

PRICE,   FRM   $25   TO   $35-      N        RIP  PINQ| 

All  the  other  cbemp  Maehtnet  take  only  the  slnKle-threftd  ohain-etltch.    Thie  takes  the  same  double-thread  ftltcli  « 

the  moet  expentire  Machinei.    The  work  wUI  not  rip,  thongh  ereiy  third  sittch  be  cat.    We  hare  alio  the  beet  tingM 

thread  Machiae  In  the  market.    We  warrant  onr  Machines,  and  Invite  tbe  pabllc  to  bring  work  with  them,  ad 

thorouffalj  test  th«n  before  pnrohaaing. 

BAUDS  BOOMS,  118  Waabington  St.,  Boston:  022  Ohaatnnt  St.,  Philadelphia:  and 

448  Broadway,  Naw-York.  mrAQWSis  WAMTXD.    Apply  at  the  Boston  ofioT 

For  aale  aa  above  the  beat  Oarpet  Sweeper  in  the  market. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON'S 


NEW  STYLE  MACHINE,  PRICE  $60. 

OrFIOB, 

343  Broadway,  Ne^v-York. 


Diagram  of  the  Lock-Stltch  made  by  this  Bfachlne. 

-JouexDooocxx: 

This  Is  the  onlj  stitch  that  can  not  be  raveled,  and  that 
presents  the  same  appearance  upon  eadi  side  of  the  seam. 
Is  made  with  two  threads,  one  upon  each  side  of  the 
ic,.and  Interlocked  in  the  centre  of  It. 


CO]VLlVIKNX)-A.TIONS. 

GOOD  NBWS.— A  reduction  in  the  prices  0 
Sewing  •  Machines  is  announced  fn  our  aivertisin] 
colomns.  Their  utility  is  established  beyond  question 
and  at  the  present  prices  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
should  not  be  found,  as  th^  ought  to  be,  in  trtr, 
honsehold.  Several  varieties  are  maaqfcclvesu  adapt 
ed  to  various  parpoees»  ^o  far  as  puUfe  opinion  h« 
been  formed  and  uttered,  the  preference  Is  emphaticafl 
accorded  to  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  machine  fa 
tenlly  use,  and  far  manufactures  in  the  same  range  < 
purpose  and  materiaL  During  the  present  autumn  th 
trials  have  been  numerous,  and  all  the  patents  of  an 
pretension  have  been  brought  fal^  into  competltioi 
In  every  case,  the  Wheeler  and  WBson  machine  hi 
won  the  highest  premium.  We  may  instance  the  Stat 
Fairs  of  NewTork,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kei 
tucky,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Virginia,  lOehifan,  Indiaoj 
Missouri,  and  Oallfomla,  and  the  Fain  of  the  Ciucii 
natl,  Chicago,  8t  Louis,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  and  Ss 
Francisco  Institutes,  already  held.  At  the  Fair  of  U 
St.  Louis  Mechanical  Association,  the  committee  cot 
sisted  of  twenty-five  ladles  of  the  highest  soei^l  starn 
ing,  who,  without  a  dissenting  voloe,  awarded  Ibr  U 
Wneeler  and  Wilson  machine  the  tJchest  and  on 
premium,  a  silver  pitcher  valued  at  $75.  If  tiieae  fac 
do  not  establish  a  reputation,  we  know  not  what  ca 
— C7ArMtof»  AdtfoeaU  and  Joumak 

I  find  your  machine  invaluable.  I  have  uaed  it 
year,  and  it  has  never  been  out  of  order.  The  stiu 
is  veiy  durable,  and  can  be  adapted  to  fln«  or  coar 
materials.  It  works  with  the  ru>idity  of  a  doaen  bandj 
saves  much  time,  ftttlgne,  and  expense.  One  of  jo\ 
machines  Is  used  In  my  father's  family,  another  In  t] 
household  of  a  sister,  and  others  by  various  fHend 
The  opinions  of  all  accord  with  that  I  have  iost  e 
pressed.  MBS.  ANN  CORA  RITCHIE. 


Your  admirable  J\r«0d2e-u)omafft  la  the  only  s 
that  defies  extortionate  men.  Th«y  can  not  cheat 
nor  starve  it,  nor  deprive  It  of  sleep,  nor  tire  It  o* 
nor  make  its  hands  weary.  It  is  a  worker  that  ii 
match  for  the  most  unwearied  and  avaricious  man 
facturer.  At  last,  I  am  thankfol  that  there  is  a  M 
chine  -Woman  that  can  not  be  op|H?eseed  nor  kept 
suffering.  REV.  HKNRT  WARD  BBEGHKR. 


I.  SINGER'S  SEWING-MACHINES.  $50. 
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COI^ONXAJCi  SYSTEIfcit  OB^  GRB3-A.T  BRlTiUrN'. 

CuLSSiCAii  scholars  profess  to  find  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  republics  a  precedent  or  paradlel  for  almost  every  political 
phenomenon  presented  by  the  modem  world.  In  other  words,  they 
aaaert  that  we  have,  ever  since  the  middle  ages,  been  steadily  engaged 
in  repeating  processes  which  were  made  with  vastly  greater  success 
and  dexterity  three  thousand  years  ago  at  Athens  and  Rome.  ThiB 
QreApoUoi  were  the  prototype  of  all  democracies ;  the  Roman  patri- 
dans,  of  all  oligarchies ;  the  CsBsars,  of  all  despots.  The  career  of  the 
Italian  republics  was  strange  and  glorious,  but  it  was  nothing  new ;  they 
ran  the  race  of  Attica  and  of  Corinth.  The  Venetian  nobles,  like  those 
of  France  and  Oermany,  once  played  a  great  part  in  public  affidrs,  but, 
like  those  of  the  imperial  dty,  they  at  last  degenerated  into  ornaments 
of  a  dictator's  court.  And  so  on.  Montaigne  solved  nearly  every 
political  and  social  problem  of  his  time  by  illustrations  drawn  from 
Plutarch  or  Tacitus.  Most  of  the  soundest  and  ablest  of  Montesquieu's 
remarks  on  the  science  of  government  in  modem  times,  are  based  on 
materials  derived  from  the  same  sources.  Great  as  has  been  the  labor 
and  research  applied  to  politics  in  later  days,  and  striking  and  original 
as  have  been  their  results,  they  have  not  enabled  some  of  the  ablest 
writers  of  this  century  to  dispense  with  the  experience  of  the  ancients. 
The  follies  and  absurdities  of  the  Athenian  mob  supplied  the  pious  and 
learned  Arnold  with  a  vast  number  of  his  gloomiest  forebodings,  as  his 
Eveliest  hopes  with  regard  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Eng- 
6ah  nation.  Whately  finds  the  explanation  of  a  large  number  of 
Britidi  *  tendencies'  and  ^anomalies'  in  Aristotle.  A  great  deal  of 
this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics 
wMch  forms  so  large  a  part  of  modem  education,  and  above  all,  of  the 
edacation  of  Englishmen ;  but  a  great  deal  more  is  based  6h  the  unde- 
niable fiicts  of  the  case.  There  is  unquestionably  a  tolerably  fixed  and 
ecmstant  parallelism  between  the  political  phenomena  of  ancient  and 
modem  states. 

Toil.  Lm.  S 
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Human  nature  in  all  ages  remains  much  the  same.  Its  pasdona 
and  its  weaknesses  undergo  little  modification ;  and  when  individuals 
change  so  little,  it  is  by  no  means  marvellous  that  political  bodies 
should  exhibit — a.d.  2000  —  very  much  the  same  tendencies  and  the 
same  phenomena  which  they  exhibited  2000  years  b.c.  Possibly  Hin- 
dostan  and  Egypt  and  Assyria  had  gone  through  the  various  ordeals 
through  which  Greece  and  Rome  passed  to  arrive  under  the  sway  of 
the  eastern  and  western  Ctesars,  long  before  Solon  or  Lycurgus  made 
their  appearance ;  and  probably  we  have  been  for  the  last  eighteen 
hundred  years  repeatmg,  and  are  now  repeating  even  more  closely 
than  we  imagine,  the  experiments  in  search  of  political  perfection, 
which  the  ancient  world  made  in  vain.  We  know  what  desperate  ef- 
forts to  manage  their  own  affidrs  properly,  the -Greeks  made  before 
they  surrendered  the  reins  to  Philip,  and  the  Romans  before  they  ac- 
cepted the  sway  of  the  Caesars^  but  who  can  tell  how  many  struggles 
the  Eg3rptians  or  Assyrians  may  have  undergone  in  behalf  of  vote  by 
ballot,  universal  suffrage ;  how  many  desperate  attempts  they  may 
have  made  to  preserve  trial  by  jury  for  their  thieves  and  swmdlers ; 
and  how  many  vain  efforts  they  may  have  made  to  exclude  non-natu* 
ralized  Irishmen  from  the  polls,  before  they  surrendered  in  despur  to 
the  first  Cheops  and  Sennacherib  ? 

There  is  one  form  of  political  organization  in  modem  times  which, 
so  &r  as  we  know,  is  entirely  modem,  and  that  is,  *  constitutional 
monarchy.'  The  ancients  had  various  odier  combinations  of  the  three 
elements,  of  one  or  more  of  which  every  government  must  be  com- 
posed ;  but  as  fitr  as  history  gives  any  information  on  the  subject,  they 
never  lighted  on  this  one.  They  had  oligarchies  tempered  by  riot, 
despotisms  tempered  by  assassination,  but  they  never  had  a  monarchy 
aided  and  restrained  by  a  deliberative  body  elected  by  the  people. 
This,  moreover,  is  a  purely  Anglo-Saxon  invention,  or  perhaps  we 
should  speak  more  correctly  if  we  said  Anglo-Saxon  accident.  It 
happened  rather  than  was  devised  for  the  first  time  in  England,  and 
has  been  transferred,  with  a  few  modifications,  to  America ;  for  the 
President  is  in  reality  a  constitutional  monarch,  who  abdicates  every 
four  years.  There  is  still  another  incident  of  Anglo-Saxon  polity, 
which,  though  not  possessing  the  same  claims  to  originality,  (for  the 
credit  of  having  first  tried  it  belongs  to  Greece,)  has,  nevertheless,  a 
strong  modem  character.  Ancient  Greece  sent  out  colonies,  and 
though  she  never  infused  into  her  offspring  the  tremendous  vigor  and 
expansive  power  which  have  characterized  some  of  those  of  modem 
times,  her  colonization  was,  considering  the  size  and  resources  of  the 
mother  country,  nevertheless  better  organized  and  more  carefully  con- 
ducted than  any  which  has  been  witnessed  in  our  era.  Its  aims  were 
nobler,  and  the  colonists  better  men  than  ours.    There  were  few 
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places,  placed  by  the  rade  navigation  of  those  days  within  easy  reach 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  did  not  receive  a  shoot  from  the  parent 
stock.  The  lonians,  .^olians,  and  Dorians  were  planted  in  Asia  Minor. 
Settlements  less  &med  in  history,  but  folly  as  prosperous,  were  made 
along  the  shores  of  the  Enxine,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Africa, 
in  Sicily,  and  in  Provence,  and  there  were  few  of  them  which  did 
not  rapidly  outstrip  the  cities  from  which  they  sprang,  in  the  arts 
and  graces  as  well  as  in  the  comforts  of  civilization.  Syracuse  became 
a  richer  and  more  cultivated  Corinth ;  Marseilles  a  wealthier  Phocea. 
The  great  difference,  however,  between  the  Oreek  colonies  and  those 
planted  by  most  modem  nations,  lay  in  the  fact,  that  they  were  in- 
tended from  the  outset  to  have  a  separate  and  distinct  existence. 
The  hest  men  of  the  mother  states  were  selected  to  form  them ;  the 
best  bom  were  sent  out  at  their  head.  Once  they  had  reached  their 
new  homes,  all  political  ties  between  them  and  the  land  of  their  birth 
were  severed  at  once  and  forever,  and  those  only  of  affection,  consan- 
guinity, language,  and  religion,  remained.  This  has  now  come  to  be 
recognized  by  Qreat  Britain  at  least,  not  only  as  the  only  system  of 
colonization  posrible,  but  as  the  only  one  which  is  based  on  justice  to 
the  colonists,  or  consistent  with  their  happiness ;  another  instance  of 
the  political  superiority  of  the  Greeks  to  the  modems :  but  more  of 
this  anon. 

Moreover,  the  Greek  colonists  were  mis»onaries  of  civilization  to 
the  aborigines.  Their  numbers  were  generally  small,  which  added  to 
the  love  of  city  life,  of  small,  compact  republics,  implanted  in  them  by 
the  early  associations  of  their  own  country,  compelled  them  to  live 
together  in  one  place,  to  unite  for  purposes  of  mutual  protection,  to 
decide  upon  all  measures  relating  to  the  general  wel&re  in  common 
council,  or  in  other  words,  to  remain  in  the  closest  possible  associa- 
tion. They  consequently  cultivated  comparatively  but  a  small 
quantity  of  land,  but  they  cultivated  it  well,  and  as  the  idea  of  indivi- 
I  dual  happiness  or  prosperity,  apart  from  that  of  the  state,  was  one 
I  which  was  carefully  eliminated  from  Greek  education,  it  never 
presented  itself  to  the  Greek  mind:  no  adventurous  'pioneers'  or 
^back-woodsmen '  ever  pushed  their  way  into  the  interior  in  search  of 
solitary  happiness  or  adventure.  One  of  the  first  requisites  of  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement  was  thus  secured  from  the  very  birth  of  the  new 
state,  and  that  is,  the  constant  and  daily  intercourse  of  the  various 
members  of  the  commumty.  If  we  wish  to  barbarize  a  population,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  scatter  it ;  if  we  wish  to  humanize  and  re- 
fine it,  we  must  bring  individuals  into  close  contact,  make  them  live 
near  each  other,  and  give  them  &ir  opportunity  of  constantly  inter- 
changing ideas.  The  natural  result  of  all  this  was,  that  the  Greek 
colonies  became  centres  of  civilization  wherever  they  were  established, 
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and  they  raised  the  barbarians  in  their  vicinity  gradually  to  their  own 
level. 

All  modem  ooloniaation  has  been  started  on  a  totally  different  basis. 
No  European  state  ever  sent  out  parties  of  its  citizens  for  the  express 
purpose  of  reproducing  its  inu^e  on  a  foreign  soil,  and  then  totally 
dissolving  political  connection  with  it.  The  happiness  of  the  colonists 
was  never  one  of  the  reasons  for  coloni^dng.  Chosen  Spaniards,  or 
Dutchmen*  or  Portuguese,  or  Englishmen  were  never  sent  forth  with 
the  prayers  and  good-wishes  of  their  countrymen,  to  create  amidst  the 
isles  of  the  Southern  seas,  or  the  wilds  of  the  Western  continent,  a 
new  and  better  Spain,  or  Holland,  or  Portugal,  or  England.  They 
were  not  instructed  or  expected  to  cherish  the  arts,  or  cultivate 
literature,  or  reclaim  the  barbarians.  The  first  and  main  object  of  all 
Christian  colonization,  was  the  acquisition  of  fresh  territory  for  the 
government  at  home ;  the  second,  the  acquisition  of  wealth  for  its 
own  private  traders,  cither  by  barter  or  by  gold-finding.  The  early 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonists  were  unscrupulous  traders  or  soldiers ; 
the  Dutch,  most  of  whose  settlements  were  founded  on  the  ruin  of  those 
of  Portugal,  were  no  better.  Their  first  idea  was  to  make  money ;  their 
second,  to  return  home.  The  superiority  of  the  ancient  Greeks  over 
our  ancestors  in  this,  at  least,  is  apparent.  The  classical  school  of  pub- 
licists here  find  some  justification  for  their  adulation  of  antiquity. 

To  this  rule  of  modem  departure  from  the  example  afforded  by  Ghreek 
colonization,  England  alone  has  furnished  an  exception,  and  she  only  one. 
She  has  sent  out  one  colony,  or  rather  one  colony  lefl  her,  which  closely 
resembled,  both  in  aim  and  in  history,  those  of  ancient  Oreece.  The 
founders  of  New^England  left  home,  m  order  to  reproduce  in  America 
a  nobler  and  better  England,  and  lefl  home  intending  to  return  no 
more.  They  founded  a  new  state,  and  cast  their  lot  in  with  it  forever. 
Moreover,  like  the  Greek  colonists,  they  were  mainly  chosen  men. 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  probably  possessed  even  better  claims  to  the 
designation  of  eupalricUB  thim  any  scion  of  royalty  who  led  the 
Ionian  or  Dorian  adventurers  to  their  Asiatic  seats.  They  were  men 
of  more  than  ordinary  moral  power,  and  lived  beyond  the  measure  of 
most  of  their  countrymen  under  the  dominion  of  deep  and  settled 
convictions.  Their  aims,  moreover,  in  expatriating  themselves,  were 
entirely  moral,  and  their  material  interests  were  never  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  them.  The  state  they  founded  was  intended  to  be  a  new^, 
separate,  and  distinct  community,  and  not  merely  a  dependency  of  the 
crown,  a  community  from  which  the  vices  and  abuses  of  the  old  order 
of  things  were  to  be  entirely  eradicated.  Between  the  Puritan  colony 
and  any  of  those  planted  by  Greece,  there  are,  of  course,  numerous  di^ 
ferences — differences  wrought  by  religion,  habits,  manners,  education, 
traditions,  and  the  thousand  others  which   are  contained  in  the 
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terms,  difference  of  age  and  race  and  civiluation.  The  parallel  we 
seek  to  point  out,  is  not  between  the  manners,  or  line  of  thought,  ov 
habits  of  the  men ;  but  between  the  political  ideas  on  which  their 
political  organization  was  based. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  sketch  the  history  of  modem 
eolonijsation.  We  can  do  little  more  than  glance  at  the  main  features  of 
that  of  Great  Britain ;  but  she  and  her  system  suggest  too  obvious  a 
comparison  with  that  of  the  leading  state  of  antiquity  to  pass  it  over 
without  notice.  She  is  the  greatest  colonizer  that  ever  existed,  and 
probably  iis  doing  more  to  change  the  &ce  and  future  of  the  world  by 
her  colonizing,  than  any  other  state  except  Greece ;  but  Oreeoe,  by 
the  very  same  instrumentality,  probably  exercised  as  large  but  a 
better  influence  upon  the  civilization  which  preceded  our  own,  as 
England  is  likely  to  exercise  upon  that  in  which  we  live.  Wherein 
lies  the  main  difference  between  the  two  systems,  so  far  as  the  ideas 
which  presided  at  their  origin  is  concerned,  and  wherein  the  main  re- 
sembhrnce,  we  have  made  a  rough  attempt  to  explain ;  but  it  is  pre- 
dsely  the  point  of  difference,  and  not  the  points  of  resemblance,  which 
color  English  colonial  history,  and  which  must  furnish  the  data  for 
many  of  the  more  important  calculations  that  may  be  made  touching 
the  future  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Greek 
colonies  were  founded  from  the  outset  for  the  happiness  of  the 
colonists ;  English  colonies,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  crown,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  instance  we  have  mentioned.  The  principle  which  the 
Greeks  accepted  as  an  axiom  in  politics,  England  has  only  reluctantly 
acknowledged  after  two  hundred  years  of  oppression,  and  rebellions, 
and  abases.  The  latter  has  come  back,  after  long  and  painful  wander- 
ings, to  the  point  from  which  the  former  started ;  but  sadly  the  worse 
for  her  straying.  It  is  this  &ct  which  statesmen,  who  make  Grote  and 
Boeckh  their  hand-books  of  modem  politics,  too  often  ov^look. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  circumstance,  that  the  two  first  colo- 
nies which  England  possessed  —  those  of  Virginia  and  Massachu- 
setts —  owed  either  their  formation  or  their  successful  settlement  to 
troubles  and  calamities  at  home.    New-England  would  never  have 
been  settled,  if  the  Puritans  had  enjoyed  in  the  country  of  their  birth 
the  commonest  and  most  obvious  of  human  rights ;  and  Virginia  owed 
its  rise  to  the  misfortunes  of  another  class  of  the  community,  whose 
lot  in  England  seemed,  a  few  years  previously,  hardly  capable  of  im- 
provement.   There  could  hardly  be  a  more  curious  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  greatness  may  be  Hhrust  upon '  a  government,  as 
well  as  upon  an  individual.     Great  Britain  has  long  been  the  first 
colonial  power  in  the  world ;  and  yet,  at  the  outset,  she  took  no  active 
measnres  to  establish  colonies ;  and  has,  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
used  all  posmble  means  to  harass,  repress,  and  divest  herself  of  them. 
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As  soon  AS  it  became  thoroughly  apparent  that  there  were  self-snpport- 
ing  communities  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  acknowledged 
her  rule,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  hailed  them  either  as  auxiliary 
states,  or  as  extensions,  so  to  speak,  of  the  mother  country.  The  very 
first  use  to  which  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  were  applied,  was  mak- 
ing them  penal  settlements  for  the  reception  of  conyicted  felons  not 
deemed  worthy  of  execution.  The  two  off-shoots  served  this  purpose 
long  before  it  became  apparent  to  what  account  they  might  be  tamed 
commerdaUy.  As  soon  as  the  population  became  sufficiently  large  to 
make  them  valuable  as  customers  for  British  products  and  manu- 
factures, the  famous  ^  Colonial  System '  was  inaugurated :  a  system 
which  survived  nearly  two  hundred  years  of  change  and  decay,  and 
was  as  sacred  an  article  in  the  political  creed  of  British  Statesmen  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  as  the  right  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  the  throne.  This  system  was  of  course  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  colonies  exist,  not  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  mother  country;  and  its  chief  feature  was  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition firom  trading  with  any  other  country  than  Oreat  Britain,  or  in 
any  vessels  than  British  vessels.  There  were  a  vast  number  of  minor 
incidents,  equally  or  even  more  vexatious,  than  this,  which  we  have 
not  time  to  enumerate.  Amongst  them  was  the  reservation  of  the  law- 
making and  taxing  power  to  the  British  Parliament,  to  be  exercised 
whenever  the  occasion  seemed  to  require  it,  though  ordinarily  left  in 
abeyance ;  and  the  right  of  the  colonial  secretary  to  interfere  with  and 
I'cgulate,  though  six  months  distant  from  the  scene,  the  minutest  as 
well  as  the  largest  affairs  of  the  colonies.  The  advantage  supposed  to 
be  thus  derived  by  British  trade,  manufactures,  and  navigation,  over 
and  above  the  strong  lust  of  power,  was  of  course  very  &8cinating. 
It  was  first  tried  upon  colonies  settled  by  Englishmen,  and  was  found 
so  pleasant^  that  all  the  powers  of  the  state  were  speedily  put  into  re- 
quisition to  extend  its  benefits  to  colonies  settled  by  other  nations. 
The  conquest  of  Canada,  of  the  West-Indian  Islands,  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  were  hardly  less  due  to  a  national  desire  to  extend  the 
empire  as  a  matter  of  glory,  than  to  extend  the  colonial  system  as  a 
matter  of  profit.  Every  settlement  annexed  was  a  fresh  batch  of  cu»- 
tomers  captured.  There  was,  nevertheless,  a  side  to  this  system  which 
will  bear  scrutiny  better,  and  of  which  a  great  deal  more  may  be  said 
in  defence  than  the  one  we  have  been  describing.  In  an  age  in  which 
communication  either  by  land  or  s^a  was  tedious  and  difficult,  in  whidi 
two  or  three  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  made  a  serious  gap  in  one's  life, 
in  which  newspapers  were  unknown  and  books  were  rare,  and  all  other 
means  of  interchanging  ideas  correspondingly  scarce,  any  thing  which 
forced  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  into  amicable  relations  of 
any  sort,  was  in  some  sense  a  blesong  to  both.   Where  men  are  forced 
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to  send  their  money  or  their  goods,  they  are  apt  to  send  their  thoughts 
also,  and  when  opportunity  serves,  to  transport  themselves.  The  con* 
stant  necessity  under  which  the  colonist  found  himself  of  supplying  his 
smallest  wants  from  London  or  Bristol,  led  to  the  foundation  of  connec- 
tions of  all  sorts  with  people  at  home  which  might  never  otherwise  have 
been  formed.  A  community  of  ideas  and  interests  was  thus  naturally 
engendered ;  and  we  must  say  that,  in  spite  of  aU  her  &ults  of  all  kinds, 
we  know  of  no  country  in  Europe  with  which,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  and  the  heginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
young  and  struggling  settlement,  compelled  to  fight  day  hy  day  against 
the  barbarism  which  is  the  constant  concomitant  of  isolation,  and  of  a 
nigged  existence  in  which  physical  wants  make  hourly  and  imperious 
demands  on  the  &culties  of  mind  and  body,  could  have  ideas  and  inter- 
ests in  common  with  more  advanti^e  and  less  detriment,  than  even 
with  the  Great  Britain  of  William  and  Mary  and  of  the  Georges. 

Climate  and  extent  of  territory  always  excepted,  there  is  hardly 
any  thing  which  has  more  materially  affected  the  character  of  the 
British  colonies,  and  the  nature  of  their  relations  with  the  home 
government,  than  the  democratic  constitution  of  society  in  them  all. 
In  spite  of  the  attempts  made  in  the  earlier  settlement  on  this  conti- 
nent to  impress  it  with  an  aristocratic  character,  and  to  preserve  the 
social  distinctions  of  the  old  world,  by  the  adoption  of  the  British 
law  of  real  property,  the  necessity  of  labor  under  which  every  body 
found  himself  placed  in  a  new  country,  and  more  than  all,  the  state  of 
dependence  in  which  every  colonist  found  himself  placed  upon  his 
ndghbor,  no  matter  what  his  rank  in  the  mother  country,  proved  ef> 
fectnal  safeguards  agunst  the  establishment  of  any  thing  lU^e  an  aris- 
tocracy. In  the  United  States,  the  Revolution  was  of  course  a  power- 
fol  impulse  toward  the  broadest  Jdnd  of  democracy ;  but  in  the  colo- 
nies which  have  remained  subject  to  the  British  crown  to  this  day,  the 
tendency  is  almost  as  apparent.  In  Australia,  which  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  settled  at  the  time  America  achieved  her  inde- 
pendence, the  society  is  organized  upon  a  basis  as  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic as  in  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union,  and  even  more  so,  be- 
cause even  the  traditions  of  great  &milies  here,  still  plentiful  enough  in 
the  Eastern  States,  are  not  there  to  be  met  with.  Last  year,  manhood 
suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot  were  adopted  in  New  South -Wales,  and 
the  other  colonies  in  that  quarter  will  doubtless  soon  follow  its  example. 
In  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  large  infusion  of  tory  element  which  it  re- 
ceived from  this  country  after  the  Revolution  here,  and  in  spite  of  the 
longings  which  have  been  recently  uttered  for  a  visit  from  the  Queen, 
or  some  royal  personage,  no  matter  who,  and  in  spite  of  the  cheers 
with  which  Lord  Bury's  post-prandial  suggestion,  that  a  Canadian 
aristocracy  should  be  created  to  reside  in  London,  and  introduce  Ca- 
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nadians  into  *•  good  society,'  the  spirit,  the  people,  ai^d  their  tone  of 
thought,  the  spirit  of  their  institutionB,  and,  moreover,  their  inevitable 
destiny,  all  bear  unmistakably  the  democratic  stamp.  As  the  tide  of 
population  extends  further  west,  and  the  old  world  is  more  and  more 
lost  sight  o^  its  notions  and  habits  are  left  fiuther  and  farther 
behind;  and  as  the  emigrant's  early  difficulties  and  responnbilities 
increase,  this  spirit  will,  of  course,  make  itself  more  and  more  manifest. 
There  will  be  vastly  less  trace  of  early  political  impressions  and  as- 
sociations left  upon  the  settlers  of  the  new  cdlony  of  British  Colombia 
than  on  those  of  Canada  West. 

With  regard  to  Australia,  there  has  been  an  element  infused  into  the 
peculation  by  the  British  Government  which  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  unmixed  evil  —  an  evil  which  will 
make  itself  felt  for  many  generations  to  come.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
we  allude  to  the  enormous  importation  of  convicts  into  all  the  colonies, 
from  their  first  settlement  down  to  1860.  During  the  greater  number 
of  those  years,  the  convict  emigration  almost  kept  pace  with  the  free ; 
and,  of  course,  the  vast  majority  were  virtually  converted,  by  con- 
ditional pardons,  into  citizens  of  the  country,  long  before  their  sen- 
tences had  expired.  A  great  many,  of  course,  as  &r  as  outward  con- 
duct went,  were  reformed ;  and  a  large  number  are  to-day  amongst  the 
wealthiest  and  most  useful  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  all  that  is  needed  to 
constitute  a  man  a  useful  member  of  an  infimt  community,  is  that  he 
shall  earn  his  bread  honestly,  and  shall  not  break  the  laws.  It  is  not 
the  labor  of  its  members  only,  or  their  abstinence  from  the  commission 
of  felonies,  which  is  most  useful  to  a  colony  preparing  for  a  long  life- 
time as  an  independent  state.  The  moral  forces  which  are  at  work  in 
the  youth  of  a  country  are  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  or  their  outward  sobriety  of  demeanor.  Honorable 
traditions,  self  respect,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  respect  of  others, 
decent  fimily  pride,  the  influences  of  early  education,  instinctive 
shrinking  from  and  repugnance  to  mean  or  vile  associations,  the  pos- 
session of  a  character  to  maintain,  rather  than  the  hope  of  regaining 
one ;  perhaps  more  than  all,  depth  and  sincerity  of  reli^ous  feeling, 
do  fiu"  more  to  build  up  and  sustain  a  great  political  fiibric  than  either 
nmnbers  or  industry.  Moral  fibre  and  tone  are  always  much  more 
powerfbl  and  influential,  in  the  long  run,  than  either  multitudes  of 
people  or  magnitude  of  resources.  There  could  hardly  be  a  better 
illustration  of  this,  than  is  aflbrded  by  the  history  of  New-England. 
What  that  portion  of  the  Union  has  accomplished  through  the  in 
fluence  of  the  causes  we  have  been  enumerating,  treble  the  number  of 
reformed  felons  might  have  attempted  in  vain. 

The  effect  of  the  transportation  system  on  Australia  has  been  not 
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only  to  demoralise  the  masses,  by  the  iufhsion  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
■cam  of  society  in  the  mother  country,  but  to  create  two  castes  in  the 
oonunnnity ;  to  create,  in  short,  a  distinction  between  man  and  man,  of 
the  most  galling  kind —  a  distinction  based  on  the  legal  infamy  of  one 
of  them.  The  freed  convicts,  and  the  descendants  of  all  who  have  been 
eonvicta,  are  compelled  to  seek  society  amongst  themselves  alone :  the 
volimtary  settlers  and  their  progeny  will  not  associate  with  them.  In 
a  large  and  popnloos  community,  where  social  distinctions  already 
exist,  like  England  heraeli^  and  where  persons  branded  by  crime 
dnk  out  of  sight,  and  cannot,  if  they  would,  gain  or  regain  a  footing 
in  the  world  of  respectability,  the  social  disabilities  of  convicts  may 
seem  rather  an  insignificant  evil,  after  all ;  but  in  Australia,  the  popu* 
lation  is  still  smaU,  and  the  &cilities  for  getting  on  in  the  world  and 
attaining  a  position  of  wealth  and  corresponding  usefulness,  are  great. 
There  consequently  exists  in  it  a  comparatively  large  class,  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  worthy  and  well-to-do  citizens,  who  are  nevertheless 
contemned  by  another  class,  and  bearing  about  with  them  a  conscious- 
ness, and  receiving  daily  reminders  of  their  degradation.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  misfortune  of  tJie  worst  kind  for  the  state. 

The  inhabitants  themselves  became  so  sensible  of  it,  that  seven 
years  ago  they  positively  refused  to  permit  any  more  convicts,  to  be 
landed  on  their  shores.  The  government  hesitated,  as  it  would  not 
have  hesitated  a  century  ago,  about  resorting  to  force,  gave  way, 
and  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  land  the  cargoes  of  crime  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  people  here  resisted  with  equal  spirit,  and  the  re« 
suit  has  been,  that  transportation  has  been  altogether  abandoned,  and 
*  penal  servitude '  in  the  jails  at  home  substituted.  Upon  Canada  and 
the  other  colonies  the  infliction  was  never  attempted. 

The  abandonment  of  the  '  colonial  system,'  the  concession  of  com- 
I^ete  sel%ovemment  to  all  the  colonies,  the  abolition  of  the  naviga- 
tion-laws, the  reservation  merely  of  such  rights  to  the  crown — as  that 
of  appointing  the  governor  and  the  judges,  and  garrisoning  the  forts  — 
as  may  typify  the  Queen^s  supremacy,  have  given  the  colonies  such  an 
impetus  in  Uieir  progress,  that  their  past  history  is  now  a  matter  of 
very  trifling  importance,  as  compared  with  the  fliture  which  awaits 
thenu  That  they  will  soon  cease  to  be  appendages  of  Great  Britain, 
is  very  apparent;  and,  in  &ct,  the  policy  of  the  mother  country  is  now 
aTOwedly  regulated  with  the  view  of  preparing  them  for  that  change, 
and  we  may  reasonably  expect,  that  before  flfly  years  have  elapsed,  it  will 
have  occurred,  not  after  a  decade  of  recrimination  and  bloodshed,  but  by 
&e  mere  force  of  circumstances,  or  in  dlent  obedience  to  the  plain  dic- 
tates of  expediency.  The  mere  mention  of  that  future  opens  up  a 
field  of  speculation  so  vast,  that  we  might  well  be  excused  if  we 
ahmnk  from  entering  upon  it  in  the  limits  of  an  article  like  the  pre- 
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sent.  Although  this  RepubHo  has  now  been  for  nearly  a  century 
emancipated  from  the  control  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  in  that  inter- 
val made  unparalleled  progress,  the  shrewdest,  most  &r-seeing  politi- 
daii  finds  it  impossible  to  say  what  limits  it  may  eventually  reach, 
what  will  be  the  extent  of  its  resources  in  wealth  and  population,  even 
a  century  hence.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  promising  of  the 
British  colonies,  Canada,  will  doubtless  share  its  &te ;  and  all  calcula- 
tions as  to  what  the  latter  may  yet  become,  and  what  part  it  may 
eventually  play  in  the  world's  history,  may  fairly  be  merged  in  those 
which  are  made  about  the  future  of  the  United  States.  The  West- 
Indian  Islands  will  also  doubtless  fall  into  the  hands  of  whatever  na- 
tion becomes  final  posssessor  of  Central  America.  A  separate  political 
existence  can  hardly  be  predicted  for  them.  The  British  possessions 
in  the  Mediterranean  are  simply  garrisons  for  troops,  and  will  one  day 
be  annexed  to  the  empire  which  shall  first  get  the  sea  which  surrounds 
them  into  its  hands.  The  Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  Majorca,  and  Minorca, 
can  hardly  be  called  British  colonies,  and  will  certainly  not  retain 
many  traces  of  British  supremacy,  once  the  British  forces  are  with- 
drawn. But  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  will,  beyond  all 
question,  eventually  form  the  centres  df  great  empires.  Australia 
possesses  every  possible  fiusility  for  the  acquisition  of  maritime  and  com- 
mercial greatness.  With  a  vast  territory,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean, 
surrounded  by  numerous  islands,  a  fine  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  a  free 
people  of  singular  energy  and  industry,  unburdened  by  debt,  nntram- 
meled  by  feudal  reminiscences,  without  a  single  civilized  rival  on  that 
side  of  the  globe,  and  with  many  and  populous  countries  swarming 
with  customera  for  their  products  and  manufactures  within  easy  sail, 
and  with  an  abundance  of  the  finest  harbors,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to 
what  pitch  of  greatness  such  a  people  may  not  attain.  It  is  quite  cer* 
tain  that  in  such  markets  as  China  and  Japan  and  India  are  likely  to 
offer,  no  western  or  northern  producer  is  likely  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  them  at  all.  It  is  almost  amusing  to  read  the  speculations  which 
are  daily  put  forth  as  to  the  probable  extent  to  which  Russian  influence 
and  predominance  will  attain  in  the  East,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  armies  and  caravans  sent  overland  to  China  and  Hindostan,  when 
Australia  is  swelling  into  such  ponderous  proportions  a  few  miles  off* 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  when  her  troops  and  ships  will  be  at  all  times 
within  as  many  days  of  all  possible  Oriental  bones  of  contention,  as 
those  of  any  other  power  will  be  weeks.  It  will  take  even  a  greater 
Colossus  than  the  Csar  is  ever  likely  to  prove,  to  make  his  *  Yea,*  ut- 
tered at  St.  Petersburgh,  possess  effects  as  potent  as  a  ropublican  ^  Nay,' 
shouted  forth  at  Sydney.  We  thereforo  anticipate,  before  many  years 
have  elapsed,  a  rehearsal  in  the  Southern  Ocean  of  the  policy  of  an- 
nexation and  of  expansion,  of  the  sermons  on  ^  manifest  destiny,*  by 
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which  we  have  already  excited  so  mnch  annoyance  and  alarm  in 
Europe.  We  are  afraid,  in  short,  the  Australians  will  prove  keen 
traders,  good  sailors,  and  very  anscmpoloas  fillibusters,  as  we  are  prov- 
ing ;  that  they  will  conceive  it  their  duty,  in  short,  to  develop  the  re- 
Boarcefl  of  China  and  Japan,  and  to  ^Anstralianize '  the  whole  earth,  and 
will  peremptorily  deny  the  right  either  of  Europe  or  America  to 
meddle  with  their  doings  in  that  quarter.  If  these  views  be  correct, 
we  think  they  offer  a  somewhat  simpler  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
fotore  of  British  India  than  any  yet  put  forward,  and  determine  pretty 
dosely  to  whose  advantage  the  attempts  which  are  being  at  present 
made  to  open  up  China  and  Japan  will  accrue. 

The  only  formidable  rival  with  which  Australia  will  have  to  contend, 
if  she  have  tp  contend  with  any,  will  be  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  colony  is  still  in  its  in&ncy,  and  has  not  had  the  impetus  given  it 
which  Australia  has  derived  from  the  gold  discoveries.  But  its  pro- 
gress is  rapid.  It  is  daily  becoming  a  greater  &vorite  with  emigrants. 
It  enjoys  great  commercial  advantages,  in  being  the  entrepot  of  the 
vast  continent  which  lies  behind  it,  and  into  which  the  white  popular 
tion  is  yearly  extending  with  rapid  strides,  and  in  which  there  is  a 
large  black  population,  whom  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  hope  Christianity 
and  civilization  will  at  no  distant  day  convert  into  both  large  producers 
and  large  consumers.  Our  remarks  on  such  a  subject,  in  so  small  a 
space  as  we  have  at  our  disposal,  are  necessarily  little  better  than  sug- 
gestions, but  they  open  up  an  immense  field,  both  for  conjecture  and 
for  prophecy. 


TBANSLATION. 

Poor  withered  leaf!  where  goest  thou, 
No  longer  held  by  tender  bough  ? 
*  I  cannot  tell :  a  tempest  broke 
My  sole  support^  the  mighty  oak. 
The  Zephyr,  when  it  whispers  past, 
Or  North-wind,  with  its  angry  blast, 
From  day  to  day  wafts  o^er  the  plain, 
Then  hurries  back  to  woods  again. 
To  mountain  first,  and  next  to  vale, 
I  *m  quickly  borne  by  fickle  gale : 
Without  complaint,  or  even  fear, 
I  let  the  winds  drive  fiur  and  near ; 
Tet  sink  at  last  to  deep  repose, 
With*Iaurel4eaf  and  fiuied  rose.* 
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THBS     J-A-BDINT     D  B3  S     I»  li  -A.  NT  T  E  S. 

These  was  once,  within  the  limits  of  this  metropolitan  city,  a 
Botanic  Garden.  It  flourished  for  several  years  under  the  auspices  of 
Samael  L.  Mitchill,  the  only  natural  philosopher  of  any  eminence  that 
New-York,  so  fiir  as  I  know,  could  ever  call  her  own.  Do^ftor  David 
Hosack,  then  at  the  head  of  the  medical  profesaon,  was  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  patrons  of  that  Oarden,  and  so  was  Martin  Hoflfman, 
for  many  years  the  President  of  a  Society  formed  for  the  Promotion  of 
Horticultural  Science.  The  society,  or  rather  a  society  having  the 
same  object,  still  exists;  but  the  Garden — ahisl  where  i^  it?  Evis- 
cerated, cut  up  into  streets  and  avenues,  ^regulated,'  and  built  upon, 
even  its  locality  is  undistinguishable,  and  known  only  to  those  of  our 
citizens  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  antiquarian  researches.  Let 
not  the  reader  ridicule  the  phrase.  There  is  a  near  as  well  as  a  re- 
mote antiquity ;  and  though  I  do  not  refer  to  the  latter,  I  do  never- 
theless speak  of  times  anterior  to  the  advent  of  this  KmcKSBBOCKBB 
Magazine,  when  as  yet  the  first  number  of  the  first  volume  had  not 
been  issued ;  an  era  not  indeed  so  remote  as  that  in  which  was  laid  the 
comer-stone  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  but  one,  nevertheless,  of  which 
many  of  my  readers  Imow  as  little. 

A  visit  to  the  Parinan  Botanic  Garden,  the  Jardin  dea  Fianies^  as  it 
is  called,  of  which  I  propose  to  give  some  account,  led  me  into  this 
reminiscence.  I  followed  the  train  of  thought  until,  as  I  frankly  con- 
fess, my  conceit,  as  a  native  New-Yorker,  was  considerably  abated. 
It  was  on  this  wise.  There  are  botanic  gardens  in  almost  all  the  cities 
of  the  old  world,  even  in  those  less  populous,  less  enterprising,  and  less 
wealthy  than  our  own  goodly  Gotham.  There  is  a  very  creditable 
one  in  Glasgow,  and  another  at  Rouen,  as  I  remember.  I  asked  myself^ 
and  not  being  able  to  answer  the  question,  I  asked  one  of  my  travel- 
ling companions.  Why  have  we  no  such  thing  in  our  own  goodly  city: 
no  botanic  garden,  no  monuments,  no  noble  specimens  of  statuary,  no 
magnificent  public  buildings,  in  short,  no  lions  of  any  kind  wherewith 
to  astonish  strangers?  And  my  friend  answered  me,  just  as  you 
would  have  done,  by  referring  to  our  juvenility.  It  is  an  American 
propensity  to  glorify  the  ftiture,  to  say  nothing  about  what  we  are, 
but  to  rejoice  in  what  we  shall  be.  What  we  have,  is  indeed  of  little 
importance ;  what  we  shall  have,  ah !  that  is  the  grand  idea.  New- 
Tork  is  yet  in  its  in&ncy,  and  thus  with  wondrous  selfcomplacency  we 
settle  these  questions.  In  its  in&ncy  ?  Very  true,  but  then,  to  speak 
plainly,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  maldng  any  progress  in  what  may  be 
called  the  esthetics  of  a  city;  or  if  it  does,  the  progress  is  rather 
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backward  than  forward.  Do  you  know  of  any  pleasant  drive  on  this 
island  of  Manhattan  ?  Our  &ther8  used  to  enjoy  a  trip  to  ^  Oato's. 
Hie  Bloomingdale  road  was  *  safe '  in  the  days  of  our  boyhood.  Yon 
will  not  find  it  so  now.  The  avenaes  are  everlastingly  undergoing  re- 
psurs,  having  their  grades  altered,  or  being  ^sewered.'  We  had  a 
Crystal  Palace,  but  it  was  burned  down,  and  nobody  wants  it  rebuilt. 
There  was  in  the  dty,  too,  not  so  long  since  as  to  have  &dei  from  the 
memory  of  elderly  men,  a  spacious  hall,  in  which  it  was  pleasant  to 
hold  large  public  meetings.  We  burned  up  that  one  Sunday  morning, 
and  now  for  these  purposes  we  content  ourselves  with  the  basement  of 
the  Cooper  Institute,  a  very  comfortable  place,  bating  the  low  ceiling 
and  the  foul  air.  The  Battery  was  once  a  beautiful  promenade ;  and  a 
pleasant  r^eort  from  the  summer  heat  was  found  across  the  ferry,  in 
what  were  called,  and  I  believe  still  bear  the  name  of  Elysian  Fields. 
The  former  is  now  appropriated  to  foreigners  on  their  first  landing; 
the  latter  are  monopolized  by  them  after  they  become  acclimated.     * 

But  the  Botanic  Oarden  —  shall  we  ^lickerbockers  ever  have 
another  ?  Certainly,  in  the  fiiture,  when  the  Central  Park  is  finished. 
Thst,  you  know,  is  to  exceed  any  thing  of  which  the  old  world  caA 
boast ;  and,  like  unto  it,  in  its  superiority  to  all  others,  will  be  the 
^w-Tork  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Only  have  faith  in  the  fritore,  as  a 
good  citizen,  and  that  faith  being  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
win,  for  the  present,  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  reaJity,  with  the 
trifling  exception,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  exhibit  it  (the 
garden)  to  visitors  from  abroad. 

In  the  mean  time,  go  with  our  party  to  the  Parisian  Garden ;  yon 
will  not  incommode  us  in  the  voUure  de  remise^  nor  increase  the  ex- 
pense. We  are  bound,  so  &x  as  we  can,  in  the  few  days  at  our  dis- 
posal, thoroughly  to  explore  the  sights  worth  seeing  in  the  French 
capital,  and  to-day  has  been  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 

There  are,  of  course,  on  the  route  to  the  Jardin,  churches  worthy 
of  a  visit,  two  certainly,  at  each  of  which  we  must  spend  a  few 
minutes.  The  first  is  in  the  parish  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Toileries. 
It  13  called  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  and  is  full  of  historical  reminir 
scenoes,  even  more  full  than  many  others  of  greater  pretensions.  You 
may  examine  the  interior,  the  various  chapels  and  works  of  art  with 
which  they  are  decorated,  gratuitously.  It  will  cost  you  but  a  trifle  to 
ascend  the  tower.  Let  us  go  up  first,  and  afterward  we  may  study 
the  building  atonr  leisure.  Here  you  are,  then,  in  the  belfry.  It  is 
a  ^oomy  place.  Wait  a  little,  until  your  eye  becomes  fiuniliar  with 
the  darkness.  See  you  these  bells?  They  have  been  hanging  there 
I  know  not  how  long ;  but  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  namely,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  August,  1572,  those  bells  were  tolled  during  the 
wliole  night.    It  was  the  signal  for  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  on 
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the  day  of  the  feast  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  The  streets  of  Paris  then 
ran  with  blood ;  bat  it  is  wonderful  how  historians  differ  as  to  the 
number  who  were  murdered  on  that  occanon.  De  Thon  estimates 
them  at  thirty  thousand,  while  the  Romish  historian,  Lingard,  reduces 
the  number  to  fifteen  hundred.  The  truth  lies  probably  between 
these  extremes,  but  we  may  not  stop  to  find  it. 

In  1881  an  attempt  was  made  to  celebrate,  within  the  walls  of  this 
church,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Bern.  But  the 
populace  would  not  permit  it,  and  in  the  tumult  which  arose  in  conse- 
quence, the  interior  of  the  church  was  destroyed,  and  its  total  de- 
struction threatened.  The  mob,  however,  appeased  their  wrath  by 
plundering  and  devastating  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop,  and  the 
walls  of  the  church  were  left  standing.  It  is  a  historic  reminiscence 
of' this  building,  too,  that  within  its  precincts,  so  long  ago  as  1586, 
Etienne  Marcel  Prevot  de  Marchands  stirred  up  his  formidable  insur- 
rection, and  for  many  weeks  the  church  was  used  as  a  rendezvous  for 
conspirators,  and  as  an  arsenal  for  weapons  of  war.  In  this  respect, 
however,  it  has  no  remarkable  preeminence  over  many  other  churches 
in  the  metropolis.  Most  of  them  have  been,  at  one  time  or  another, 
converted  for  a  season,  from  their  legitimate  purpose,  and  migbt  be 
called,  in  a  sense  unwarranted  by  ecclesiastical  interpretation,  churches 
militant. 

On  coming  down  from  the  tower,  and  surveying  the  interior  of  the 
building,  your  attention  will  be  arrested  by  a  magnificent  basin  for 
holy  water  in  the  centre  of  the  transept.  It  is  of  marble,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  three  cherub  children,  admirably  sculptured,  and  bearing 
aloft  the  cross  —  the  universal  symbol  of  our  religions  fidth.  This 
beautiful  piece  of  work  was  executed  by  Janfiroy,  and  paid  for,  as  the 
guide  will  tell  you,  by  Madame  Lamartine,  who  presented  it  to  the 
church.  Every  where  around  you  are  pictures  and  pieces  of  sculpture 
more  or  less  meritorious.  There  is,  of  course,  the  Savioub  at  almost  • 
every  period  of  His  wonderful  life.  You  may  see  Him  as  an  in&nt  in 
the  arms  of  the  Virgin ;  as  a  curly-headed  boy  among  the  wise  men ; 
in  the  Temple ;  preaching  in  the  Sjrnagogue ;  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
with  His  disc' pies ;  partaking  of  the  last  supper ;  on  the  cross,  and 
home  to  the  tomb.  Not  satisfied  with  subjects  for  whidi  there  is 
warrant  in  Scripture  history,  artists  have  drawn  upon  their  imagina- 
tions, and  they  represent  Christ  in  positions  where  it  requires  a 
wonderftil  amount  of  credulity  not  to  be  shocked  with  what  appear  to 
be  palpable  and  absurd  anachronisms.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  Son 
of  God  between  two  venerable-looking  fitthers,  who,  upon  inquiry,  we 
are  told  are  Pope  Leo  on  the  left,  and  Pope  Gregory  on  the  right. 
We  doubt  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  statement  thus  made  by  our 
guide.    Here  is  an  ecclesiastic  just  about  to  enter  the  confession-box 
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in  the  obapd  of  St.  Landiy.  With  unmistakable  Yankee  impudence 
let  us  ask  him.  He  appears  astonished,  but  not  offended  at  our 
broken  French;  a  little  grieved  too,  it  seems,  at  our  Protestant 
obstinacy  and  unbelie£  Oest  vraiy  that  is,  most  certainly  Pope  Gre- 
gory, and  the  other  is  Leo.  To  the  docile  priest  there  evidently 
seems  no  kind  of  difficulty  in  associating  those  pontiffs  with  Jbsus  of 
Nacareth.  Either  he  does  not  comprehend  our  difficulty,  or  he  is  at- 
tempting to  deceive  us  by  an  assumed  innocence.  Let  him  go  to  his 
prescribed  task.  There  is  an  elderly  female  awaiting  his  reverence  at 
the  confessionaL 

But  who  was  Saint  Landry,  in  whose  honor  this  chapel  is  named  ? 
Truly  we  never  heard  of  him  before.  But  having  made  what  re- 
searches were  in  our  power,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Saint  Landry  was,  in  his  day,  a  very  worthy  man.  He  was,  «o  say 
the  historians,  the  Bishop  of  Paris  under  Gldlderic  H.,  in  the  seventh 
century.  Tradition  ascribes  to  him  the  foundation  of  tiiat  magnificent 
hospital,  known  as  the  JBotel  Dieu,  But  he  is  merely  a  traditional 
saint,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  those  in  the  Romish  calen- 
dar. Their  names  are  not  in  the  Bible,  that  great  muster-roll  to 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  for  sketches  of  men  and  women 
who  deserved  to  be  canonized.  Here,  in  this  one  church,  are  chs^ls 
in  honor  of  Saint  Gkrmain  and  Sainte  Genevieve,  Saint  'Vincent, 
Saint  Borromeo,  and  Samte  Glotilde,  all  very  respectable  men  and 
women  in  their  day,  and  perhaps  quite  as  worthy  as  Landry,  if  one 
had  time  to  seek  out  their  history. 

From  this  church  we  drove  to  the  &r  more  imposing  and  majestic 
building  known  as  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  an  edifice  full  of 
historical  associations,  and  so  frequentiy  described  as  to  render  any 
detailed  account  unnecessary  to  the  general  reader.  I  will  mention, 
therefore,  but  a  few  of  those  things  which  here  attracted  our  special 
notioe.  In  the  vestry-room,  or  sacristy,  as  it  is  called  in  Romish 
phrase,  are  the  portraits  of  twenty-four  Archbishops  of  Paris,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  good  Affre,  who  was  shot  in  the  bloody  riot  of  June, 
1848.  He  was  consecrated  in  1840,  and  distmguished  himself  by  acts 
of  benevolence,  and  more  especially  by  his  efforts  to  promote  the  edu- 
cation of  the  ecclesiastical  orders.  When  the  conflict  between  the 
government  and  the  maddened  populace  had  been  raging  for  three 
days,  the  Archbishop  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  stop  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  by  his  own  personal  interposition.  Preceded  by  a  youth 
bearing  an  olive-branch,  he  went  to  the  Place  de  la  BastiUe  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  where  the  mob  had  gathered  in  the  greatest 
force.  They  ceased  firing  for  a  few  moments,  and  appeared  disposed 
to  listen  to  his  pacific  counsels.  While  he  was  speaking,  however, 
some  unknown  miscreant  fired  at  him  with  deadly  aim,  and  the  Arch- 
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biflhop  waa  mortally  woimded«  He  lingered  in  great  agony  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  expired  with  the  prayer  upon  hia  lipa  that  his  blood 
might  be  the  last  to  be  spilt  in  civil  war.  Visitors  are  shown  the 
bullet  by  which  the  ArchUshop  was  killed,  and  a  cast  of  his  &ce  taken 
soon  after  his  death. 

In  large  oaken  presses  are  kept,  not  shown  to  every  body,  but  as  a 
&Yor  to  your  country  you  may  see  them  for  a  consideration,  crooiera, 
mitres,  crowns  sparkling  with  gems  and  rubies,  the  coronation  robes, 
heavy  with  gold,  worn  by  the  first  Napoleon  at  his  coronation,  and 
the  priestly  vestments  scarcely  less  costly  and  more  tawdry,  in  which 
were  robed  on  that  august  occasion,  priests  and  cardinals,  and  his 
Holiness  the  Pope,  Kus  VH.,  for  he  was  there. 

They  show  you  here,  too,  in  one  of  the  chapels  adjoining  the 
sacristy,  the  spot  where  was  buried,  in  1795^  the  young  Dauphin  of 
whom  so  many  contradictory  stories  have  been  told,  the  son  of  Louis 
XVI.  Of  course,  if  the  lad  was  here  buried,  there  must  be  some  flaw 
in  the  logic  by  which  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams  proved  himself  to  be 
that  veritable  dauphin.  But  what  is  a  little  singular,  and  may  be  set 
of^  per  contra,  is  the  fiust  that  it  is  asserted  with  equal  pertinacity  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  with  equal  plausibility,  that  the  body  of  the  unfortu- 
nate and  savagely-treated  child  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Church  of  Sainte  Marguerite,  in  another  part  of  the  dty.  As  both 
statements  cannot  possibly  be  true,  the  reader  may  feel  inclined  to 
credit  neither,  and  to  suspect  that  possibly  there  was  some  truth  in 
the  pretensions  put  forth  in  behalf  of  our  countryman  Eleazar. 

We  judged,  but  this  may  have  been  a  hasty  conclusion  drawn  firom 
inadequate  premises,  that  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  the  favorite 
spot  for  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  ceremony  among  the  Parisians. 
At  any  rate,  during  the  few  minutes  we  spent  there  two  couples  were 
made  happy.  Our  party  assisted  in  the  ceremony  by  their  presence, 
and  in  both  cases  felicitated  the  bride  and  wished  her  happiness  in  her 
new  relation,  quite  as  smcerely,  if  not  with  as  much  outward  demon- 
stration, as  did  the  guests  who  were  specially  invited.  We  had  the 
pleasure,  too,  of  seeing  the  precise  spot,  where  in  January,  1853,  the 
present  Emperor  knelt  with  his  bride  when  they  plighted  tiiieir  mutual 
troth. 

But  we  have  tarried  here  long  enough.  Pass  we  to  the  special 
order  of  the  day,  which  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  Jardin  des  JPlanUs^  a 
very  modest  name  for  a  vast  collection  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  not 
only  botanical  but  zoological  and  geological,  with  cabinets  devoted  to 
anthropology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  mineralogy. 

The  Botanic  Grarden  proper  first  claims  our  notice.  It  contains  I 
know  not  hoV  many  acres,  and  several  spadous  houses  for  the  hyber- 
nation of  tropical  and  other  plants  which  will  not  endure  the  cold  ot 
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Pariaan  winters.  The  colleotion  of  hardy  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs  is 
Tery  extensive,  the  object  being  to  cnltivate  at  least  one  speoimen  of 
every  known  variety  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  These  are  all  ar^ 
ranged  in  a  method  best  calculated  to  fiunlitate  the  student  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  botanical  knowledge.  Every  plant  has  a  label  with  its 
classical  name,  and  these  labels  or  tallies  are  of  different  colors,  and 
made  to  indicate  the  peculiar  properties  or  nature  of  the  different 
spedmens.  Thus  medicinal  plants  have  their  names  written  on  red 
tallies,  and  blue  indicates  such  as  are  used  in  the  arts.  Esculent 
vegetables  are  designated  by  green  labels;  those  which  are  merely 
ornamental,  by  yellow ;  while  black  is  appropriated  to  such  as  are  of  a 
poisonous  natura 

Close  to  this  ^  School  of  Botany,'  as  it  is  called,  are  the  nurseries  of 
fruit-trees,  the  extent  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct,  that  of 
the  different  species  of  the  pear  alone,  there  are  more  than  three 
hundred  varieties.  It  was  gratifying  to  our  national  pride  to  learn 
that  although  our  country  produces  nothing  remarkable  in  the  way  of 
pears,  the  best  we  have  being  of  European  origin,  yet  that  American 
apples  are  superior  in  flavor  to  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  celebrated  Washington  Plum,  it  is  sidd,  is  of  French  origin ;  for 
although  the  fruit  was  first  brought  into  public  notice  in  our  own 
country,  yet  the  tree,  it  is  averred,  had  been  imported  previously  from 
Paris.  It  is  not  exactly  in  my  line  to  discuss  this  question,  nor  can  I 
with  my  limited  knowledge  dispute  successfully  the  French  gardener's 
clahn.  It  is  a  very  fine  plum,  wherever  it  originated,  and  bears 
worthily  the  name  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

One  of  the  most  striking  objects  for  the  mere  amateur,  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  stands  upon  an  emmence  in 
the  garden,  and  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  It  was  planted,  so 
they  tell  us,  by  that  greatest  of  French  botanists,  the  elder  Jussieu,  in 
the  year  1735.  It  is  truly  a  magnificent  tree,  more  than  ten  feet  in 
drcmnference  at  six  feet  fi'om  the  ground.  It  over-looks  majestically 
the  nursery  of  fir  and  pine  trees,  of  which  there  are  rare  specimens  of 
almost  every  known  variety,  and  seems  like  the  tutelary  genius  of  the 
vast  amphitheatre,  in  which  various  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered 
to  thousands  of  students  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  science. 
These  lectures  are  all  public  and  gratuitous.  They  commence  in  April, 
and  are  contmued  all  through  the  spring  and  summer.  In  addition  to 
the  information  thus  imparted  by  the  most  learned  men  in  France,  to 
all  classes  of  the  community,  there  are  annually  given  away  thousands 
of  young  shrubs,  plants,  and  trees,  the  product  of  the  garden,  and  an 
almost  unlimited  quantity  of  seeds  of  various  kinds  of  fi-uits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables. 

This  part  of  this  vast  establishment  was  founded  under  the  auspices 
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of  Louis  Xm.,  in  1685.  It  has,  like  every  thing  else  in  Paris,  under- 
gone many  vicissitndes.  At  one  time  petted  and  cared  for  by  sore- 
reigns,  at  another  utterly  neglected ;  now  ruthlessly  ravaged  by  the 
maddened  rabble,  and  now  watched  over  with  solicitude,  and  beauti- 
fied and  extended  by  such  men  — among  the  greatest  in  the  world's 
galaxy — as  Toumefort,  Jussieu,  and  Buffon.  The  first  Napoleon  did 
much  to  foster  the  institution;  and. the  present  Emperor,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  imitating  his  example.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
wherein  the  nephew  of  his  uncle  overlooks  or  neglects  any  thing  that 
has  a  tendency  to  improve  Paris,  and  to  enhance  the  glory  of  the  French 
nation.  The  &ct  is,  and  it  may  as  well  be  told  as  not,  the  more  we 
saw  and  heard  of  the  doings  of  the  adventurer  who  now  wears  the  im- 
perial purple — democratic  republicans  as  we  were  and  are — the  more 
we  were  satisfied  with  his  rule  over  Frenchmen,  and  the  more  we  were 
willing  that  he  should  continue  to  be  their  ruler.  He  has  certainly 
made  Paris  a  very  pleasant  place  for  strangers  to  visit.  It  is  not  clear 
to  us,  either,  that  just  such  a  tyrant  as  Louis  Napoleon,  with  just  as 
much  arbitrary  power,  would  not,  for  a  while,  at  least,  be  a  desirable 
ruler  in  this  Republic.  Would  he  not  make  a  good  mayor  for  this 
city  ?  If  we  might  secure  for  him  the  regular  nomination,  there  would 
be  little  doubt  of  his  election ;  and  as  to  his  acceptance  of  the  office, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that,  by  the  time  we  elect  him,  he  will  be 
quite  ready  to  reemigrate  to  this  or  some  other  country. 

Passing  firom  the  botanical  and  horticultural  department,  we  enter 
the  menagerie  of  living  animals.  This  was  originated  at  Versailles  by 
Louis  XIY.,  and  inclreased  rapidly  under  the  auspices  of  his  two  im- 
mediate successors.  In  1794  it  was  removed  to  its  present  location, 
and  fi-om  that  time  to  the  present,  has  been  growing  in  interest  and 
importance.  It  is  open  to  all  who  choose  to  enter,  free  of  charge,  and 
you  are  admonished  by  placards,  in  various  places,  to  give  nothing  to 
the  attendants.  The  day  on  which  we  examined  it  was  very  fine,  and 
there  was  a  large  number  of  visitors  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  ages,  men, 
women,  and  children.  Of  course  I  cannot  specify  the  different  animals 
in  this  vast  collection.  All  of  them,  even  down  to  the  snakes  and  boa- 
constrictors,  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  as  weU  as  could  be  expected, 
and  two  elderly  specimens  of  the  hippopotamus  were  apparently  very 
happy.  They  had  recently  lost,  by  death,  a  son  —  or  a  daughter,  I 
am  not  sure  which.  The  youngster,  who  was  bom  there,  unfortunately 
fell  from  one  of  the  stone  steps  of  his  bathing-place,  and  broke  his 
little  neck. 

One  of  the  rarest  anhnals  in  the  collection  is  a  black  panther,  from 
Java.  Like  his  neighbor,  the  hyena,  he  is  a  restless  creature,  and  has 
not  a  very  amiable  countenance.  Tigers,  f^ears,  and  lions ;  Hamas,  yaks, 
and  ^raffes  —  one  of  the  latter  bom  in  the  garden  —  dij^y  them- 
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selves  to  the  best  advantage^  while  a  whole  wilderness  of  monke js  in 
an  indosnre  devoted  to  their  spedlal  comfort,  play  their  &ntastio 
tricks,  not  less  for  the  amusement  of  spectators  than  for  their  own 
gratification. 

Let  ns,  however,  enter  the  building  devoted  to  comparative  anatomy. 
There  are  fourteen  rooms  fiUed  with  specimens,  and  forming,  beyond 
all  question,  the  most  extensive  and  complete  cabinet  in  existence.  It 
is  a  monument  to  the  genius  and  industry  of  Baron  Gnvier,  by  whom 
it  was  arranged,  and  who  superintended  and  controlled  the  &r  larger 
portion  of  the  specimens.  The  most  interesting  room  is  that  devoted 
to  skulls  and  skeletons  of  the  human  species.  They  are  here  collected 
and  arranged,  of  almost  endless  diversity,  and  from  every  portion  of 
the  globe.  I)war&  and  giants,  Chinese,  Mongolians,  and  North-Ame- 
rican Indians,  ancient  and  modem,  in&nts  and  adults,  the  heads  of 
men  of  genius  and  the  skulls  of  fools  and  idiots,  showing  their 
various  conformations,  and  affording  fiicilities  for  the  student  to  be 
found  no  where  else.  Here  may  be  seen  the  skull  of  the  wonderful 
dwarf  Bebe,  who  was  attached  to  the  service  of  Stanislaus,  King  of 
Poland,  and  who,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  was  but  twenty  inches  high. 
Verily  it  compares  strangely  with  some  of  the  heads  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Close  at  hand  is  the  skuU  of  that  Syrian  who  assassinated 
General  Kleber  in  Egypt,  and  there  are  quite  a  number  which  were 
found  in  Eygyptian  and  Etruscan  tombs.  There  are  also  to  be  seen  here, 
an  in  excellent  preservation,  the  skeletons  of  beasts'and  birds  and  fish, 
almost  without  number ;  crocodiles,  tortoises,  whales,  sharks,  camels, 
giraffes,  together  with  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  species  of  animals, 
in  all  their  hideous  deformity. 

What  is  called  the  *'  Zoological  Cabinet,^  is  comprised  in  a  building  of 
two  stories  beside  the  basement.  It  is  nearly  four  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  contams,  it  is  said,  upward  of  two  hundred  thousand  separate  and 
distinct  specimens,  ^  so  systematically  and  progressively  arranged,  that, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  manifestations  of  animal  organization,  (as  in 
the  sponge,)  we  can  foUow  the  chain  of  nature,  link  by  link,  till  it  ar- 
rives at  its  highest  perfection  in  man.'  Of  course,  as  in  all  Parisian 
public  buildings,  there  are  here  weU-executed  statues,  paintings,  and 
other  works  of  art,  all  devoted  to  the  honor  of  the  votaries  of  science. 
We  noticed  especially  busts  of  Lacepede,  Adanson,  Daubenton,  and 
Gay  de  la  Brosse. 

But  we  have  yet  one  other  extenrive  museum  to  explore,  in  some 
respects,  of  more  interest  than  any  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  the  collec- 
tion of  minerals  and  geolo^cal  specimens,  arranged  in  a  building  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most  extensive  and 
best  classified  collection  in  the  world.  The  building  is  five  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  length  by  forty  wide  and  thirty  high.    In  the  centre 
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of  the  principal  ball  is  a  noble  marble  statne  of  the  illustrioas  Cavier, 
and  the  walls  are  adorned  with  ezpressive  paintings  hj  the  great 
French  masters.  Weeks,  and  even  months,  might  profitably  be  spent 
in  the  examination  of  these  treasures ;  and  a  passing  visitor,  with  bnt 
an  honr  or  two  to  spare,  can  hardly  tnm  away  without  a  feeling  some- 
what akin  to  envy,  as  he  thinks  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  poo^ 
est  citizen  of  Paris  in  being  permitted  at  his  pleasure  to  examine  and 
study  these  wonderful  collections. 


THY     LITTLE     HANI>. 

I. 

TmHB  is  a  little  hand  — 
A  tiny  little  hand  — 
But  if  it  dasp 
"With  timid  grasp 
lifine  own,  ah  t  me,  I  well  can  understand 
The  pressure  of  that  little  hand  t 


Thine  is  a  little  mouth  — 
A  veiy  little  mouth  — 
But  oh  t.  what  bliss 
To  steal  a  kiss, 
Sweet  as  the  honeyed  zephyrs  of  the  south, 
From  that  same  rosy  little  mouth  1 


Thine  is  a  little  hearts 
A  little  fluttering  heart  — 
Tet  is  it  warm 
And  pure  and  calm, 
And  loves  me  with  its  whole  untutored  art, 
That  palpitating  little  heart  f 


Thou  art  a  little  girl  — 
Only  a  little  girl  — 
Yet  art  thou  worth 
The  wealth  of  earth  — 
Diamond  and  ruby,  sapphire,  gold,  and  pearl - 
To  me,  thou  blessed  litUe  girl  t 
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FsoM  that  eventM  moming  when  the  in&ot  Gdn,  playing  at  his 
mother's  knee,  prodaimed  by  ^  raising  his  voice  in  tuneful  song '  an 
important  discovery  by  the  simple  experiment  of  bringing  his  little 
nose  in  violent  contact  with  the  ground,  to  the  day  when  Pat  Terri- 
fer,  with  his  nether  limb  ma^ed  beyond  all  hopes  of  redemption,  lay 
meditating  on  his  narrow  hospital-pallet  upon  the  dubious  means  oH 
relief  promised  him  by  the  attending  surgeon,  there  has  been  a 
steady  but  unequal  contest  by  man  against  the  curse  imposed  upon 
him  for  the  first  &ult  —  a  constant  endeavor  to  strike  the  word  ^  pain ' 
from  the  vocabulary. 

And  yet,  although  ages  have  rolled  on,  and  millions  upon  millions 
have  lived,  pondered,  experimented,  and  suffered,  so  meagre  was  the 
result,  that  even  so  late  as  1839  the  celebrated  French  surgeon  Yal- 
peau,  deq>airing  of  any  solution  to  the  problem,  declared  that  ^to  es- 
cape pain  is  a  chimera  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  look  for  in  our 
day ;  that  the  cutting  instrument  and  pain  in  operative  medicine  are 
two  words  which  never  present  themselves  the  one  without  the  other.* 
And  yet  he  has  lived  to  see  his  opinion  changed.  Only  seven  years 
after,  as  one  of  a  commission  appointed  to  examine  the  merits  of  a 
new  means  of  relief  proposed,  he  heard  and  acquiesced  in  the  ghid  an- 
nouncement made  to  Uie  whole  world : '  We  have  conquered  pain.' 

How  was  this  glorious  victory  gained?  Who  won  it  ?  Was  it  a 
mere  spontaneous,  suddenly-imagined  su^estion  which  luckily  found 
a  corroborative  solution  at  once  in  experiment  ?  Or  was  it  a  result 
from  a  series  of  trials  and  failures  —  a  &ct  settled  by  a  slow  process 
of  reasoning  on  a  certain  amount  of  given  information  ? 

Such  are  the  questions  often  proposed — let  us  see  if  all  of  them  can 
be  answered  satisfactorily.  One,  certainly  the  last,  can  be  at  once  replied 
to  affirmatively,  for  the  fiusts  to  prove  it  are  sufficiently  numerous  and 
well  substantiated  to  satisfy  even  the  most  obdurate  Mr.  Gradgrind^ 
Our  object  must  be  therefore  to  see  at  what  period  the  first  attempts 
were  n&ade  to  relieve  pam,  and  in  what  they  consisted. 

Thowing  aside,  as  doubtful,  the  story  of  the  sleepy  action  of  the 
nepenthe  upon  Ulysses  and  his  companions ;  disputing  with  the  Bibli- 
cal commentators  the  theory  that  narcotics  were  given  to  the  unfortu- 
nates about  to  be  crucified;  disbelieving  entirely  the  assertion  of 
Herodotus  that  a  narcotic  intoxication  was  common  in  his  day ;  we 
reach  at  last  a  tangible  &ct  and  fixed  date. 

A  worthy  gentleman  of  Naples,  by  the  name  of  Pliny,  who,  it  is 
known,  was  living  in  the  first  years  of  our  era,  has  wrkten  us  a 
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letter  in  most  excellent  Latin,  in  which  he  declares  that  it  was  the 
custom  to  give  a  certain  decoction  of  herbs  ^  before  cuttmgs  and 
puncturings,  lest  thej  should  be  felt.'  One  would  suppose  this  so 
satisfactory,  that  no  doubt  could  be  harbored  as  regards  his  integrity. 
But  apparently  not  satisfied  with  the  probable  effect  of  so  simple  an 
assertion,  he  instantly  proceeds  to  perpetrate  a  most  abominable 
Munchausemsm  about  a  stone  which  he  calls  Memphites,  declaring 
that  it  will  produce  the  same  effect.  But  even  this  admits  of  some 
explanation,  for,  as  by  his  direction,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  it  in 
order  to  stupefy  the  part,  it  is  highly  probable  it  was  to  be  used  as 
Mr.  Montgomery  intended  to  use  his  brick.  That  omnipresent  race, 
however,  the  CUnese,  who  seem  inclined  to  cheat  us  out  of  all  claim 
to  priority  of  invention,  have  taken  issue  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
by  declaring  that  from  the  remotest  ages  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
their  medical  men  to  give  patients  a  narcotic  powder,  so  that  no  pain 
need  be  felt.  In  a  curious  book  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris, 
called  Kou-kin-i-tong,  we  find  the  name  Ma-yo  given  to  this  powder, 
which  was  probably  no  more  than  the  Indian  hemp  now  so  extensively 
used  throughout  the  East,  under  the  name  of  Bhang,  to  produce  a 
temporary  intoxication,  and  the  same  drug  which  ijx  the  form  of  an 
extract  is  the  bane  of  the  hasheesh-eater. 

Constantly  through  the  years  succeeding  the  death  of  Pliny,  from 
Dioscorides,  from  Matthiolus,  from  the  spirited  narrative  of  Marco 
Polo,  and  all  the  chroniclers  of  the  crusades,  from  the  old  historians  of 
the  East,  from  the  records  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  published  cases 
of  the  long  series  of  illustrious  surgeons  down  to  this  very  year,  we 
find  mention  made  of  attempts  to  relieve  pun,  while  equally  often 
proof  is  given  of  their  inefiiciency  and  fiulure. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious :  with  few  exceptions,  their  experi- 
ments were  directed  toward  the  effects  qf  solid  narcotic  substances 
upon  the  system.  It  was  the  substances  used,  and  not  the  method, 
which  caused  the  fiulures.  Qpium,  which  is  one  and  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  narcotics,  if  given  insufficient  amount  to  wholly  deaden  pain, 
(which  can  be  done,)  possesses  the  most  disagreeable  property  of 
deadening  the  recipient  so  utterly,  that  he  rises  no  more  in  this  world 
in  a  bodily  form;  consequently  the  user  is  always  placed  in  the  dis- 
agreeable dilemma  of  infiicting  a  certain  amount  of  pain  and  keeping 
on  the  safe  side,  or  of  risking  a  coroner's  inquest  and  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter and  malpractice.  The  trials,  however,  demonstrated  one 
valuable  fiict,  that  as  when  swallowed  they  produced  slowly  a  much 
more  continued  and  excessive  stupe&ction  than  was  needed,  it  was  im* 
portant  to  substitute  some  article  which  should  produce  the  effect  more 
quickly — more  safely,  even  it  were  used  a  little  carelessly ;  and  above 
all,  one  which  should  not  cause  a  persistent  condition  when  the  ad- 
ministration had  been  stopped. 
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This  was  the  first  step  toward  onr  present  state  of  knowledge. 
When  the  men  of  science  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  they  all  fell 
to  experimenting  and  suggesting  year  after  year.  Old  Baptista  Porta 
proposed  what  he  called  his  sleeping-apple,  Hhe  smelling  of  which 
binds  the  eyes  with  a  deepe  sleepe,'  which  was  a  ball  formed  of  some 
narcotic  drugs,  that  was  to  be  kept  from  the  air,  and  when  wanted 
for  use,  was  to  be  held  under  the  nose.  Gold  was  another  means,  as 
it  was  found  that  when  a  man  was  nearly  frozen  to  death,  his  sensi- 
bility to  pain  was  much  blunted.  Pressing  upon  the  nerves  until  there 
was  no  sensation  in  the  limb ;  choking  and  bleeding  the  patient  until 
he  was  all  but  insensible,  were  other  plans.  Mesmer  advanced  the 
theory  of  animal  magnetism,  and  made  many  converts ;  but  whether 
before  or  after  they  were  operated  upon,  has  never  been  decided. 
Finally,  some  ingenious  man,  whose  name  is  wholly  unknown  to  fame, 
suggested  the  use  of  alcohol  — that  is,  the  patient  should  be  made  so 
drunk  that  he  could  feel  nothing.  This  being  a  pleasant  form,  met 
with  much  success,  and  was  the  second  step  onward.  But  still  with 
this  there  were  some  fimlts.  It  was  found  that  it  required  too  long  to 
produce  the  effect,  that  it  was  not  caused  equally  in  different  persons, 
that  it  lasted  too  long,  and  lastly,  that  it  was  somewhat  expensive  and 
dangerous.  So  the  wits  of  the  chemists  were  set  to  work  to  devise 
something  better  than  alcohol. 

There  is  now  existing  near  Naples,  and  records  concerning  it  date 
back  as  fiur  as  Pliny,  a  cave  called  '  Grotta  del  Cane,'  which  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  outlets  through  the  volcanic  crust  of  which  the  whole 
vicinity  of  Vesuvius  is  composed,  as  from  it  constantly  exhales  a  steam 
which  Lb  found  to  contain  large  quantities  of  carbonie-acid  gas.  This 
gas,  which  is  heavier  than  common  fur,  is  totally  destructive  to  ani- 
mal life,  if  sufficient  time  be  given  for  its  effects ;  and  any  animal 
placed  in  it  will  die,  unless  quickly  removed  from  it  into  the  pure  air. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  known  fact,  it  was  proposed  to  administer  in 
such  quantity  as  to  produce  its  insensible  but  not  deadly  effect,  and 
that  instantly  on  its  appearance  the  administration  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  the  operation  be  performed  during  the  interval  before 
perfect  recovery. 

This  was  the  third  step.  But  unfortunately  its  use  was  found  to  be 
too  dangerous ;  and  although  it  was  advocated  by  intelligent  men,  and 
it  was  stated  that  some  operations  were  performed  under  its  influence, 
it  fell  into  dis&vor,  and  has  never  since  been  resuscitated.  But  it 
gave  the  right  direction  to  investigation.  In  1799  Humphry  Davy, 
(not  then  Sir)  who  was  an  assistant  in  an  institution  in  England  for  the 
treatment  of  disease  by  the  inhalation  of  various  substances,  com- 
menced a  series  of  experiments  with  nitrous  oxyd,  or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  laughing-gas*    These  he  published,  and  although  he  does  not 
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seem  to  have  rendered  himself  by  its  use,  at  any  time,  wholly  insenable, 
he  must  have  caused  some  decided  effect,  for  he  has  written :  ^  As  it  ap- 
pears capable  of  destroying  physical  pains,  it  may  probably  be  used 
with  advantage  during  surgical  operations.'  This  was  the  fourth  im- 
portant step. 

But  his  was  only  a  suggestion — a  proposition  which  was  never  put 
by  him  to  the  test  of  experimentation :  its  death  was  coincident  with 
its  birth  as  far  as  any  real  benefit  accrued  from  it  to  mankind.  Nearly 
fifty  years  afterward,  in  the  winter  of  1844,  a  public  lecture  was  given 
in  the  city  of  Hartford  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  this  very  agent,  the 
laughing-gas.  Among  the  audience  was  a  person  by  the  name  of 
Horace  Wells,  who,  struck  by  its  effects  upon  one  of  the  persons  who 
had  inhaled  it,  made  the  casual  remark :  ^  That  he  believed  that  a  per- 
son (under  its  influence)  could  undergo  a  severe  surreal  operation 
without  feeling  any  pain.'  He  offered  to  inhale  the  gas  himself  and 
allow  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  extracted.  He  did  inhale  it  that  very 
evening:  a  tooth  was  extracted,  and,  as  he  asserted,  without  the 
slightest  sensation  of  pain.  This  was  the  fifth  great  step,  the  de- 
monstration of  an  invaluable  principle  — in  fact,  the  discovery. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  subsequently  made  with  the  gas 
both  by  himself  and  others,  and  as  is  shown  by  the  affidavits  of  many 
good  and  reliable  men,  with  an  eminent  degree  of  success ;  for  many 
dangerous  and  ordinarily  painful  operations  were  performed  upon  per- 
sons who  took  oath  they  had  experienced  no  pain  whatever.  But 
two  objections  were  found  with  it:  its  preparation  was  somewhat 
troublesome,  and  it  was  rather  too  bulky  for  transportation.  He  ac- 
cordingly searched  for  some  other  agent  which  should  more  fully  and 
perfectly  fill  the  needful  indications.  There  was  then  sold  in  every 
druggist's  shop  an  article  of  conmion  use  in  medicine,  the  effects  and 
method  of  managing  of  which  had  been  perfectly  well  known  for 
over  five  hundred  years.  This  medicine  was  called  an  ether,  the 
name  of  the  chemical  acid  used  in  its  manufacture  being  prefixed  to  it 
by  way  of  designation.  As  there  are  many  kinds  of  acids,  there  are 
consequently  many  kinds  of  ethers ;  of  these  the  most  common  is  sul- 
phuric ether,  sulphuric  acid  being  used  in  its  fiibrication.  It  is  a  clear 
liquid,  like  water,  highly  volatile,  intoxicating  in  effect,  but  in  a  much 
more  rapid  and  excessive  degree  than  alcohol  For  over  fifty  years 
it  had  been  reconmiended  by  medical  men  for  inhalation  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  lungs ;  and  from  individual  cases  where  it  had  been 
used  in  this  way,  it  was  known  that  a  certain  amount  of  intoxicating 
effect  would  be  produced.  Reasoning  on  the  fiict  which  had  been  be- 
fore experimented  upon,  that  alcohol  would  produce  a  suspension  of 
personal  suffering,  and  the  similarity  of  effect  known  to  be  caused  by 
the  inhalation  of  ether,  Mr.  Wells  determined  to  try  if  it  would  sup- 
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ply  the  deficiency.  This  was  the  sixth,  and  the  step  which  has  left  us 
at  oar  present  state  of  knowledge. 

But  although  much  was  anticipated  by  him  from  the  ether,  he  did 
not  consider  it  wholly  satisfectory,  for  he  ultimately  returned  to  the 
use  of  his  first  agent,  the  nitrous  oxyd  gas.  During  a  visit  made  by  him 
to  Boston  that  same  winter,  he  communicated  his  discovery  to  an  old 
friend  and  partner,  named  Morton.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  October, 
1846,  this  same  Morton  made  his  appearance  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  Boston,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  surgeons  and  spectators,  administered  this  ether  to  a  man  from  whom 
was  then  removed  a  large  tumor,  without  his  having  experienced  the 
slightest  p£un.  As  from  that  day  the  surgeon  has  been  able  to  gauge 
the  amount  of  suffering  he  will  inflict  in  any  operation,  as  accurately 
as  the  comer-grocer  can  weigh  out  a  pound  of  sugar ;  as  narcotics,  for 
three  thousand  years  the  sole  champions  against  inflicted  pain,  uncon- 
ditionally vacated  the  arena  on  the  approach  of  the  new-comer,  it 
would  seem  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  tell  the  time  of  the  dis- 
coTcry,  and  the  name  of  the  man  who  really  conferred  it. 

Three  men  have  stood  before  the  world  as  claimants  for  the  honor. 
Horace  Wells  for  his  acknowledged  use  of  nitrous  oxyd  gas  in  1844  ; 
William  T^  G.  Morton  upon  the  undisputed  ground  of  his  public  exhibi- 
tion in  1846;  and  lastly.  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  who  makes  the  posi- 
tive personal  assertions  that  he,  in  1842,  by  the  accident  of  inhaling 
an  excessive  amount  of  ether,  made  the  discovery  that  it  would  pro- 
dace  a  perfect  insensibility,  and  that  it  was  from  his  information,  and 
at  his  instigation,  that  Morton  performed  the  conclusive  experiment 
at  the  hospital. 

By  priority  of  date,  it  is  obvious  that  the  credit  should  be  awarded 
Dr.  Jackson,  provided  it  were  perfectly  proved,  first,  that  he  did  dis- 
cover in  1842  what  he  asserts,  and,  second,  that  he  reduced  what  was 
at  first  but  a  theory  to  a  certainty,  by  the  test  of  actual  experiment. 
Bat  here  is  the  dilemma.  Nothing  was  heard  of  his  discovery  and 
el:uni,  until  subsequent  to  its  verification  by  another,  while  out  of 
his  own  mouth,  it  is  proved  that  he  never  experimented  upon  what  he 
considered  so  invaluable  a  discovery.  Whether  he  indaced  another  to 
experiment  for  him,  is  a  simple  question  of  veracity,  in  which  the  pub- 
lic have  little  interest ;  but  as  he  kept  his  secret  so  well  for  four  years, 
it  is  allowable  to  suppose  that  humanity  might  have  been  none  the 
wiser  at  the  end  of  forty. 

Morton,  who  evidently  considers  the  pen  as  mightier  than  the 
sword,  and  makes  up  by  maltiplicity  of  documents  for  weakness  of 
proo^  makes  a  direct  denial  that  he  ever  received  his  information  from 
Wells.  Yet  it  is  allowed  that  two  years  before  his  public  appearance, 
he  knew  that  Wells  was  experimenting  with  nitrous  oxyd,  and  that 
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he  conversed  with  him  concerning  it.  Some  corroborative  testimony 
is  evidently  needed  to  show  when  he  formed  and  experimented  upon 
the  theory.  The  claim  of  Horace  Wells  rests  upon  testimony  showing, 
that  from  1844  to  1846y  he  used  both  ether  and  nitrous  oxyd  gas,  to 
produce  ansesthesia ;  upon  testimouy  showing  that  he  communicated 
his  knowledge  directly  to  Morton,  and  probably  indirectly  to  Jackson. 
Could  more  be  required  to  establish  any  demand  ?  Should  not  this 
grain  of  truth,  picked  from  the  bushel  of  chaff  with  which  the  antagon- 
ism of  others  has  enveloped  it,  be  sufficient,  under  the  benign  influences 
of  honest  investigation,  to  produce  a  harvest  of  honor  to  the  memory 
of  that  man,  who  died  unnoticed  and  unrewarded,  after  bestowing  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  on  suffering  man  ? 
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Englahd  has  in  holy  keeping  centuries  of  hero  dust, 
Qlory^s  turf  is  ever  heaping,  crowning  it  with  shrine  and  bust ; 
And  no  nobler  dead,  bequeathed  her  by  her  fields  of  crimson  wreck. 
Guards  she,  than  the  son  who  wreathed  her  with  the  duplet  of  Quebea 

On  the  heights  above  St  Lawrence  streams  St  Geobob's  flag  to^y, 
O'er  the  land  of  lakes  and  toireDtB,  dusky  woods  and  mountains  gray : 
Where  the  snowy-seamed  sierra  feeds  Mackenzie's  affluent  rills ; 
Where  the  ice-borgs  dash  together,  startling  all  the  Arctic  hills ; 

Where  the  pine-tree  moans  and  shivers  beside  misty  Frazer's  shore ; 
Where  the  boreal  heaven  quivers  spectral  lights  o'er  Labrador. 
Swift  the  tide  of  occupation  sweeps  along  the  iron  rail, 
And  the  commerce  of  a  nation  flUs  with  lusty  winds  its  sail 

Races,  now  no  more  impinging,  gather  in  the  land's  increase, 
'Mid  ten  thousand  harvests  fringing  margins  of  the  inland  seas. 
Greed  no  barrier  here  imposes,  to  indoud  the  questioning  soul ; 
Law  eadi  dvil  right  indoses  with  an  all-sufficient  mola 

The  gray  East  gleams  odd  and  paldy ;  cfaaunts  the  North  his  hoarsest  psalm ; 
And  the  Briton  beats  reveille  o'er  thy  pointed  dust,  Montcalm  I 
But  thy  worth  thy  fiite  transcending,  tells  the  shaft  that  marks  thy  fidl ; 
And  dbivalry  with  conquest  blending^  Albion  shares  the  day  with  GauL 

In  that  chamel  minster  hoary,  thick  with  mural  tablets  set, 
Where  with  time-augmented  ^ory  Shakspbarb  palls  Plantagenbt  ; 
'Mid  the  noble  dead  bequeathed  her  by  her  fields  of  crimson  wreck, 
England  daims  the  son  who  wreathed  her  with  the  diaplet  of  Quebea 
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OuB  friends  the  ancient  Greeks  —  on  the  whole  a  judicious  and  re- 
spectable people  —  were  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  honorable  inter- 
ment was  the  happiest  lot  of  mortals  —  KaXu>^  kol  fieyaXynpenCig  Tattirj- 
vol,  as  Plato  has  it.  Hence,  when  they  had  ^  done  for '  an  outside  bar- 
barian, they  always  buried,  with  profound  respect,  his  fortunate  re- 
mains ;  and  though  Young  Hopeful  might  break  the  paternal  heart  by 
his  wild  behavior,  he  always  took  good  care  to  save  papa's  corse  from 
the  devouring  dogs  and  raging  vultures;  to  put  an  obolus  into  its 
mouth;  to  mask  it  and  perfume  it  and  crown  it  with  flowers,  and 
dress  it  splendidly ;  to  furnish  it  with  a  moderate  supply  of  honey- 
cake,  and  bury  it  or  bum  it  as  soon  as  possible  — haste  in  such  mat- 
ters being  pleasing  to  the  defunct,  and  no  doubt  agreeable  to  survivors. 
After  a  dead  Grecian  was  well  buried,  his  tomb  remsuned  the  inviol- 
able property  of  the  &mily,  selling  the  &mily  vault  not  having  at  that 
time  come  into  fashion.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
of  the  sacred  spot,  and  it  was  kept  well  furnished  with  milk,  honey, 
water,  olives,  wine,  and  flowers.  And  whoever  wishes  to  know  fur- 
ther of  these  interesting  matters  may  consult  Staokleberg's  Die  Ord- 
her  der  MeUenen — a  book  which  we  never  saw  and  never  want  to  see, 
but  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  a  fine  copy  should  be  at  once  presented 
to  Mr.  John  A.  Washington.  Se  evidently  knows  now  the  market 
value  of  bones ;  and  has  only  taken  scant  care  of  his  illustrious  kins- 
man's remains,  because  he  could  not  foresee  their  present  importance. 
Had  he  but  known  to  what  a  prodigious  market  he  would  in  time 
fetch  them,  he  might  at  least  have  taken  as  much  care  of  them  as  an 
amateur  of  horses  takes  of  the  door  which  guards  his  stable.  As  it  is, 
when  the  tomb  is  delivered  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Association,  wo 
think  that  Mr.  John  A.  Washington  should  warrant  and  defend  a  per- 
fect and  entire  skeleton.  If  we  contribute  to  the  purchase,  we  desire 
to  be  assured  that  the  tomb,  while  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  John,  has  not 
he«a  violated ;  that  some  enterprising  Yankee  has  not  carried  off  the 
revered  tibia  of  Pater  Patrice^  or  is  not  now  in  possession  of  his  false 
teeth.  We  should  deal  with  Mr.  Washington  as  we  would  deal  with 
any  other  curiosity  man,  and  demand  guaranty  that  we  got  what  we 
bargained  for.  Do  n't  talk  to  us  of  the  inviolability  of  the  tomb ! 
Well  do  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  custody  of  a  showman,  who 
hung  upon  the  heels  of  a  perambulatory  menagerie,  certain  mummies 
which  might  have  been  those  of  Memnon  or  Pharaoh,  for  most  of  the 
nobility  of  Egypt  has,  thanks  to  the  reverent  Belzoni,  been  carted 
about  Europe,  or  found  repose  only  in  Museums.  Cobbett  caused  Tom 
Paine's  bones  to  be  made  into  buttons,  and  wore  them  upon  festive 
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occasions.  Not  many  years  ago  Milton's  hair,  cut  from  his  '  caput 
mortuum^  was  quite  a  drug  in  the  curio»ty-roarket  of  London. 
Leigh  Hunt  came  into  possession  of  a  lock,  and  of  course  constracted 
a  sonnet  upon  the  capillary  treasure,  it  being  his  wont  to  write  four- 
teen lines  upon  every  interesting  object  or  occasion.  Every  body  re- 
members the  beautiful  package  of  bones  from  Themopylsa  presented 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  my  Lord  Byron,  Only  a  few  months  ago 
some  body  carried  off  half  a  yard  of  Pizzaro's  shroud,  and  presented 
the  same  with  a  long  epistle  to  the  Michigan  Historical  Society,  in  the 
collection  of  which  the  pleasing  cloth  is  now  preserved,  until  some 
other  enterprising  thief  again  '  prigs '  it.  No  wonder  the  talented 
Shakspeare  lefb  a  special  d  —  inscribed  upon  his  monument  against 
any  one  who  should  '  bone '  his  bones.  If  the  trade  which  Mr.  John 
A.  Washington,  as  a  humble  follower  of  Mr.  Crook,  has  revived  —  Mr. 
Crook  who  had  sacks  of  fine  ladies'  hair  in  his  warehouse  —  is  to  flou- 
rish, we  must  act  cautiously,  for  all  manner  of  Jewry  will  be  in  the 
market,  with  a  glut  of  celebrated  skeletons,  until  the  heroic  bones  of 
the  age  will  become  merchandise  as  dubious  as  Mr.  Bamum's  masto- 
doms  and  megatheriums.  We  do  not  want  any  medullary  humbug. 
The  bones,  all  the  bones,  and  nothing  but  the  bones !  If  we  cannot 
buy  safely  a  barrel  of  beef  or  beer  or  flour  without  inspection,  are  we 
to  grow  careless  when  we  come  to  sepulchres  ?  We  do  not  say  that 
Mr.  John  A.  Washington  has  been  secretly  in  the  market  before. 
But  caveat  emptor  is  a  good  rule.  And  as  other  distinguished  mauso- 
leums, with  their  pious  and  precious  contents,  will  soon  be  offered,  and 
as  the  rendition  of  the  commander-in-chief  may  be  followed  by  the 
rendition  of  all  manner  of  brigadiers,  colonels,  majors,  and  corporals, 
and  as  thus  the  whole  thing  may  become  a  regular  traffic,  we  must 
have  inspectors,  since  it  would  not  be  at  all  impossible  for  some  Yan- 
kee to  be  offering  the  skeleton  of  Ethan  Allen  in  Georgia  and  some 
other  Yankee  to  be  offering  the  skeleton  of  Ethan  Allen  Number  Two 
in  New-York. 

There  are  those  who  are  inconsiderate  or  unkind  enough  to  blame 
Mr.  John  A.  Washington  for  the  part  which  he  has  taken  in  this  little 
transaction,  and  he  is  unthinkingly  or  captiously  blamed  for  embarking 
in  such  a  business.  But  Mr.  Washington,  as  Mr.  Everett  informs  us, 
is  exceedingly  poor.  If  he  were  able,  he  would  keep  the  bones  and 
the  acres  and  the  manuon.  But  he  is  very  much  in  the  condition  of 
the  spendthrift  who  with  many  tears  'spouts'  the  locket  containing 
his  mother's  hair,  and  who  blubbers  over  the  beef  and  beer  which  he 
is  thus  enabled  to  purchase.  We  should  pity  Mr.  John  A.  Washing- 
ton very  much  indeed  —  we  pity  him  just  a  little  now — if  we  had 
ever  heard  that  by  honest  effort,  by  good  manly  digging,  or  in  any 
earnest  way  he  was  trying  to  keep  the  &mily  bones  in  the  family. 
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Perhaps  we  haye  no  yery  extraordinary  respect  for  our  ancestors,  es- 
pecially as  we  do  not  precisely  know  who  they  were ;  but  if  we  did 
know  neyer  so  well,  and  had  sJl  their  bones  in  a  hogshead,  and  bones 
had  '  riz,'  and  we  were  in  a  condition  of  indurated  loftiness,  {Angl, 
*hard  up,')  we  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  in  the  market.  We 
have  been  offered  twenty-fiye  cents,  by  a  peripatetic  furniture-dealer, 
for  our  grand-mother's  arm-chair,  and  haye  spumed  the  bribe.  But 
if  absolutely  obliged  to  sell,  we  would  proye  our  loye  and  respect  for 
the  old  lady  —  who  was  a  generous  and  honorable  soul  —  by  letting 
the  yenerable  seat  go  at  a  fidr  price.  It  seems  to  us — we  say  it  with 
aU  due  respect  for  one  who  has  great  Mood  in  his  yeins — but  it  really 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  John  A.  Washington  is  a  little  too  sharp.  The 
hones,  considered  as  bones,  belong  just  as  much  to  the  nation  as  they 
belong  to  him,  although  he  unfortunately  has  possession.  The  house 
is  his  house,  and  the  land  is  his  land.  If  he  cannot  afford  to  keep 
either — and  we  are  told  that  he  cannot — we  do  not  see  why  he 
should  not  sell  both  at  their  market  yalue.  The  name  of  Washington, 
which  giyes  a  fictitious  yalue  to  this  property,  is  already  the  property 
of  the  nation,  and  why  should  the  nation  be  compelled  to  purchase 
what  is  already  its  own,  and  that  too  at  an  exorbitant  price  ?  The 
qu^tion,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  of  what  the  nation  would  be  willing  to 
pay,  for  to  that  there  could  be  no  limit ;  but  of  what  in  equity  Mr. 
Waaiiington  should  ask?  He  is  not  precisely  in  the  position  to  play 
the  romantic,  or  the  tender,  or  .the  pious.  Once  haying  made  up  his 
mind  to  sell,  he  should  sell  upon  reasonable  terms.  Other  men  in  the 
same  position  in  which  he  is,  quite  as  poor,  and  eyen  poorer,  would 
haye  felt  a  glow  of  generous  enthusiasm;  would  haye  rejoiced  in  the 
Importunity  of  making  some  sacrifice ;  would  haye  fixed  a  moderate 
price,  and  would  then  haye  abated  something,  as  their  contribution 
to  the  national  oyation.  Not  so  Mr.  John  A.  Washington.  He 
higgles  for  sixpences,  and  will  not  bate  jot  or  tittle  of  the  cash  agreed 
upon.  Perhaps  he  puts  a  high  yalue  upon  the  agonies  which  will 
wring  his  manly  bosom  when,  with  a  bleeding  heart  and  a  fiill  pocket, 
he  parts  with  the  ancestral  acres.  He  may  at  some  future  period  in- 
tend to  dilate  with  the  most  expensiye  emotions  —  particularly  if  he 
is  obliged  to  throw  in  any  cocked-hats,  old  regimentals,  and  rusty 
swords — but  at  present  he  se^ns  to  be  in  a  singularly  stolid  frame  of 
mind. 

Just  now,  nobody  seems  to  be  particularly  rapturous,  saye  Mr. 
Robert  Bonner,  whose  name,  we  suppose,  is  in  some  wise  the  comparar 
tiye  of  bonus^  and  who  is  evidently  familiar  with  the  cabalistic  phrase  of 
*  going  it  better,'  sometimes  used  in  Temples  of  Fortune,  when  the  fas- 
cinating game  of  *  brag '  is  upon  the  green  cloth.  If  any  body  had  told 
Mr.  Robert  Bonner,  only  a  little  while  ago,  that  in  addition  to  Mr.  Cobb 
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he  would  procure  as  a  contributor  to  The  Ledger  the  Hon.  Edward 
Everett,  late  Professor  of  Greek  in  Harrard  University,  late  Pastor  of 
the  Brattle-street  Church  in  Boston,  late  Secretary  of  State,  late  Minis- 
ter to  England,  late  United  States  Senator,  late  Govemor  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  late  editor  of  The  NorthrAmerican  Hevieufj  Mr.  Bonner, 
albeit  of  a  hopeful  nature,  would  have  smiled  with  incredulity.  T  is  a 
curious  concatenation  of  events  which  has  introduced  the  cold  and  on* 
impassioned  Everett  to  the  romantic  pages  of  that  wonderful  sheet,  or 
rather  to  those  wonderful  sheets,  within  which  he  is  now  safely  tucked, 
with  such  company  as  no  Greek  Professor  ever  kept  before :  with 

*  Parsons  turned  Pirates,*  with  *  Max  of  the  Bloody  Hand,'  or  *  Tom 
of  the  Ensanguined  Nose,'  or  *  Bill  of  the  Fractured  Cranium,'  or 

*  The  Hrate's  Mistress,'  or  *  The  Miser's  Oath,'  or  *  The  Hour  of  Doom.' 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Cobb's  romances  are  not  exceedingly 
good,  and,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  thrilling.    Our  know- 
ledge of  them  is  confined,  we  confess,  principally  to  the  wooden  illus- 
trations ;  and  we  can  lay  our  hand  upon  the  proper  side  of  our  waist- 
coat, and  honestly  declare,  that  those  works  of  art  are  thrilling  to  a 
degree.    But  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bonner  may  publish  fifty  thousand 
columns  of  cards,  proving  to  his  own  satis&ction  that  it  b  perfectly 
natural  for  Mr.  Everett  to  *  write  for  Bonner ; '  yet  every  body  who 
knows  any  thing  about  the  matter,  knows  that  Mr.  Everett  was  never 
in  siffih  company  before.    We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  good 
company  —  excellent  company,  of  the  kind  —  but  not  such  company 
as  Mr.  Everett  has  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping.    Suppose  that  Lord 
Palmerston,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ragged  Schools,  should  agree  to 
write  romances  for  the  Holly  well-street  dealers.    Suppose  Lord  John 
Russell,  for  the  benefit  of  the  one-legged  Crimean  heroes,  should  be- 
come a  regular  contributor  to  the  London  Dispatch.    Would  there 
not  be '  a  precious  row '  in  literary  and  fiishionable  circles  ?    We  know 
that  Mr.  Bonner  has  spared  no  expense  in  expressing  his  indignation 
that  people  and  newspapers  should  make  ^  odorous '  comparisons.    But 
Mr.  Bonner's  wrath  would  not  alter  the  fiict,  and  will  only  silence  those 
newspapers  in  which  Mr.  Bonner  advertises.    When  this  announce- 
ment was  made,  why  did  people  laugh,  and  sneer,  and  gape  with  in- 
credulity ?    Was  it  because  Mr.  Everett  had  become  a  contributor  to 
a  newspaper  ?    Mr.  Everett  has  for  years  been  an  occasional  contribu- 
tor to  newspapers,  and  nobody  laughed.    Mr.  Everett  has  for  years 
occasionally  contributed  to  periodicals,  and  nobody  laughed.    What 
did  the  merry  ones  laugh  at  ?    Mr.  Bonner  may  not  know ;  but  others 
are  wiser.    It  was,  in  spite  of  its  immense  circulation,  and  in  spite  of 
his  furious  protestations,  I%e  Ledger  is  not  a  paper  in  which  people 
expected  to  meet  Mr.  Everett,  the  orator,  the  scholar,  and  the  essay- 
ist.   If  they  had  expected  it,  they  would  not  have  laughed.    It 
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would  be  very  abBord'to  sajthat  some  respectable  people  do  not 
write  for  Bonner ;  but  they  are  not  people  of  Mr.  Everett's  class. 
Otherwise,  nobody  would  have  laughed,  and  nobody  would  have 
wondered. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Everett  will  emulate 
Mr.  Cobb.  What  he  writes  *  for  Bonner  *  will  be  characterized  by 
good  taste,  good  sense,  and  good  scholarship.  But  the  main  question 
is,  whether  Mr.  Everett's  contributions  will  be  particularly  pleasing  to 
Mr.  Bonner's  subscribers.  We  wish  to  do  this  large  and  highly  re- 
spectable class  no  injustice.  We  can  only  say,  that  if  they  relish  the 
pabulum  heretofore  set  before  them,  we  do  not  well  see  how  they  can 
relish  Mr.  Everett,  who  iliay  be  incapable  of  writing  them  up  to  his 
standard,  and  who  is  equally  incapable  of  writing  himself  down  to 
theirs.  And  if  the  ex-Senator  and  ex-Minister  should  bore  the  Bon- 
nerians,  as  possibly  he  may,  they  will  quietly  transfer  their  subscrip- 
tions to  some  other  paper,  and  may  leave  the  enterprising  Bonner  out 
of  pocket  by  the  operation.  What  will  Mr.  Everett  do  then  ?  Will 
be  write  Mount  Yemon  papers  for  Smith  Brothers  ?  Will  he  write 
Mount  Vernon  papers  for  Dr.  Brandreth?  Will  he  write  Mount 
Yemon  papers  for  Knox  the  hatter  ?  And  wiU  not  the  end  justify 
the  means  ?  May  he  not  make  ^  his  first  appearance  upon  any  stage ' 
at  some  of  the  minor  theatres  ?  Agree  to  play  ^  Macbeth,'  or  slug  the 
rble  of  Fernando,  in  La  Ihvorita  f 

The  rescue  of  Mount  Yemon  and  the  tomb  of  Washington  from 
their  present  possessor,  is  a  pretty  serious  business.  It  should  have 
been  done  long  ago,  by  the  Government.  Failing  the  Government,  it 
should  have  been  done  by  the  spontaneous  and  dignified  contributions 
of  the  people.  Failing  these,  it  will  be  done  in  a  way  &r  beneath  the 
sublime  purpose,  and  will  be,  we  fear,  forever  mixed  up  with  reminis- 
cences of  meanness  and  traditions  of  charlatanry.  In  saying  this,  we 
would  not  be  understood  to  reflect  upon  the  generous  and  noble  ef- 
forts of  our  American  women.  There  was  a  great  work  to  do ;  and  if 
we  have  lefb  that  work  to  our  matrons  and  our  virgins,  perhaps  it  does 
not  become  us  to  be  too  critical  concerning  the  means,  ways,  and  me- 
thod. We  shall  be  proud  to  see  the  labor  nobly  consummated,  and 
especially  proud  to  find  it  accomplished  by  our  fitirest  and  most 
virtuous. 


OH    A    UBBRT   7BLL0W. 

*  I  LAUGH,'  a  would-be-sapient  cried, 
*  At  every  one  who  laughs  at  me.' 

'  Good  Lord  1  *  a  sneering  firiend  replied, 
*How  veiy  meny  you  must  be.* 
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A     Q  U  I  £2  T     PICTURE. 

Thb  shifting  shadows  lay 
In  changing  quaintness  on  the  bare  white  floor, 
Creeping  in  softly  through  the  open  door, 

In  a  still,  drowsy  way, 
Coining  through  mazes  of  the  iyy-Tines 
That  M  in  shapeless  masses  from  the  pines. 

The  fire-light  gay  and  bright, 
With  cheery  blushes  for  its  ruddy  charms, 
Steals  trembling  from  the  old  heuth's  huge  bbu^  arms, 

Where,  in  their  own  rich  lights 
The  giant  logs  in  sfdendor  frll  away 
In  ^wing  shapes  among  the  ashes  gray. 

The  baby  on  the  floor, 
With  tiny  hands  closed  o'er  her  pearly  toes, 
Watches  the  fire-blaze  as  it  oomes  and  goes. 

And  wonders  more  and  more 
Whence  oomes  the  red  lig^t  on  the  snowy  fhet, 
And  striTes  to  catdi  it  in  her  fingers  sweet 

The  happy  mother  sits 
With  folded  hands,  her  weary  work  aD  done, 
With  ih»  last  smiling  <^  the  harvest  sun ; 

And  lists,  her  eyes  lore-liti 
To  the  low  prattle  of  her  eldest  bom. 
Whose  cheek  is  dewy  as  the  early  mom. 

In  homespun  garb  of  gray. 
The  father  sitting  by  the  window  wide 
Unfolds  his  paper  with  an  honest  pride; 

And,  in  his  homely  way, 
Reads  of  the  pomp  of  state  —  its  wealth  and  art-^ 
With  scarce  one  envious  longing  in  his  heart 

Upon  the  lowly  steps 
The  grandame  watches  for  the  coming  moon, 
While  murmurs  of  some  half-remembered  tune 

Drop  from  her  fiided  lips ; 
She  dreams  again  of  olden  days  more  fair, 
Nor  marks  the  shadows  flitting  o'er  her  hair. 

0  baby,  glad  with  play  1 
0  mother,  knowing  not  the  heart's  recoil ! 
0  lather,  wearied  only  by  your  toil  I 

0  grandame,  old  and  gray ! 
Would  that  the  quiet  of  your  day's  decline 
Might  hush  the  throbbing  of  tills  life  of  mine ! 
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Fbok  hawking  his  wares  through  highways,  and  from  house  to 
house,  Gabriel  Benjamin  at  last  found  himself  in  a  condition  where  he 
coold  choose  in  regard  to  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  public. 

He  had  been  twenty  years  in  business,  and  was  still  hardly  thirty 
years  of  age  when  he  retired  to  his  chosen  ground  behind  shop-doors, 
shop-windows,  and  a  counter.  His  name  went  down  in  the  directory, 
and  up  among  the  signs — he  was  a  £ict  among  pawnbrokers. 

To  this  end  he  had  lived ;  and  if  just  here  he  had  dropped  into  the 
ohliTion  of  death,  some  body  might  have  said  of  him,  with  perfect 
truth,  as  men  say  of  each  other,  on  variety's  various  occasions, '  he  has 
made  his  mark.'  In  that  he  survived  the  triumph  of  that  installation 
among  silversmiths  and  brokers,  I  am  here  the  recorder  of  struggles 
&r  more  desperate  than  a  starving  body's  frantic  fight  for  bread. 

Gabriel  had  scuffled,  manoeuvred,  and  worried  to  keep  the  vital 
spark  alive,  during  his  first  half-score  of  years,  struggling  like  a  mad- 
man to  preserve  that  only  treasure  of  which  he  stood  possessed.  He 
struggled  without  reason.  "No  one  had  told  him  of  the  ^  river  whose 
iraters  make  glad  the  city  of  our  God  ; '  he  shrunk  instinctively  from 
the  mute  darkness  of  death :  that  is  the  most  to  be  said  of  the  circum- 
stance of  his  first  ten  years. 

Some  person  at  length  taking  compassion  on  the  boy,  set  him  up  in 
business — a  little  tin  box  supplied  with  a  dozen  brass  thimbles,  a 
dozen  German  silver  ditto,  several  dozen  pewter  rings,  a  small  assort- 
ment of  needles,  pins,  and  tapes — with  these  things  he  was  put  in 
motion,  and  be  kept  to  the  business  with  perseverance,  as  his  only 
chance  of  life. 

The  inhabitants  of  certmn  localities  learned  at  length  to  look  for 
his  appearing  as  they  looked  for  the  birds  of  spring.  Gabriel  became 
the  pet  of  dealers  who  sold  to  him — he  was  profitable  to  them;  and 
women  and  girls,  his  customers,  paid  a  compliment  to  his  beauty,  in 
its  extraordinary  type — he  was  an  unmitigated  Jew — and  to  his  taste 
in  choice  of  goods :  they  seldom  failed  in  wants,  and  their  confidence 
m  the  taste  of  Gabriel  was  unvarying  and  unusual 

The  lad  having  grown  up  so  at  random,  had  a  certain  advantage  in 
the  obscurity  of  his  parentage.  No  taint  or  stain  he  may  have  in- 
herited could  possibly  be  laid  to  his  charge.  The  world  was  not  more 
oblivious  of  the  lost  tribes,  than  of  his  father  and  his  mother.  He, 
and  he  only,  stood  for  himself  responsible.  The  dreary  condemnation, 
'Hb  fiither  was  so  before  him,'  *what  more  can  you  expect?'  was 
never  to  dishearten  Gabriel,  who  had  surely  shadows  enough  of  his 
own  casting,  without  an  added  gloom  from  the  lives  of  others.  He 
vol..  Lin.  10 
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Gabriel  was  not  vindictive :  he  had  no  disposition  to  over-reach ;  yet, 
as  was  stated,  he  had  learned  some  tricks  in  the  highways  and  hedges. 

He  carried  the  ring  next  morning  to  hb  neighbor  the  lapidary,  who 
examined  it  with  considerable  curiosity,  and  when  Gabrid  expressed 
I^s  doubts  as  to  the  parity  of  the  diamond,  was  not  a  little  amused  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  pawnbroker,  and  attested  his  own  willingness  to 
purchase  the  ring,  naming  a  price  that  astonished  Gabriel,  that  even 
made  him  hesitate. 

The  lapidary  perceiving  this,  named  a  yet  higher  sum,  and  said  that 
the  diamond  was  worth  to  him  precisely  that,  but  not  a  fiuthing  more. 
By  this  time  Gabriel's  surprise  had  given  place  to  caution,  perhaps 
some  better  principle.  ^  The  ring  is  forfeited,'  said  he, '  but  the  owner 
set  a  high  price  on  it ;  and  I  promised  myself  to  keep  it  as  long  as  I 
could  afford.  If  it  is  not  called  for  within  the  month,  you  shall  have  it 
at  the  price  you  named.' 

Without  further  words  he  went  back  to  his  shop,  and  the  lapidary, 
much  given  to  imaginations,  wondered  what  might  be  the  story  of  that 
antiquated  ring,  whose  diamond  he  coveted. 

Gabriel  returned  to  his  counter,  and  restoring  the  diamond  and  the 
ruby  to  their  respective  places,  resumed  his  work  in  the  gilding  of 
pewter  and  lead,  content,  you  would  have  thought,  with  the  small  line 
of  his  le^timate  traffic.  But  not  so;  a  serpent  had  bitten  him,  and 
the  poison  was  in  his  blood.  He  knew  no  remedy  for  such  a  poison ; 
he  might  have  laughed  at  a  warning,  but  his  eyes  betrayed  the  fever. 

He  began  to  look,  with  expectation  tUkt  was  void  of  desire,  when  he 
walked  through  crowded  streets,  but  his  eyes  never  fell  on  the  face  of 
Philip  Staupitz.  He  overlooked  newspaper  items  and  all  advertise- 
ments to  find  that  name ;  the  list  of  deaths  and  marriages  had  one 
^  constant  reader.'  But  the  &ce  and  name  of  Staupitz,  so  far  as  he 
could  ^scover,  had  passed  utterly  away  from  the  remembrances  of 
men. 

Since  the  watch  was  left  with  Gabriel  the  country  had  been  drained 
of  its  waifi,  and  a  barren  land,  as  by  magic,  populated  -^  gold-digging, 
and  all  manner  of  speculation,  being  the  sum  of  its  industry.  Doubt- 
less, said  Gabriel,  he  too  was  carried  away,  as  by  a  flood.  But  he 
found  it  not  quite  easy  to  act  on  that  conclusion*  The  watch,  with  its 
diamonds  inviolate,  was  still  in  his  hands. 

But  as,  in  quest  of  Staupitz,  he  now  and  then,  at  &vorable  moments, 
even  at  Uie  risk  of  impairing  his  business  by  closed  doors,  walked  in 
the  mo9t  frequented  streets,  he  was  exposed  to  more  than  a  human  in- 
fluence. The  good  neighborhood  had,  to  his  sensitive  taste,  uncon- 
trolled attractions.  Handsome  shops  with  their  fine  display,  made  his 
seem  mean  and  poor,  and  even  worse,  suspicious.  Well-dressed  p^o- 
pl^,  pleasant  sights  for  the  eyes  that  preferred  them,  were  to  be  seen 
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here  in  every  direction.  Place  among  these,  custom  of  these,  Gabriel 
Benjamin  coveted. 

And,  to  come  back  to  Staupitz,  as  often  in  calculation  Gabriel  came 
back  to  him,  once  he  wiu  such  a  youth,  and  attached  such  value  to 
his  watch  as  he  did,  and  yet  &iled  in  the  promised  return  for  his  pro- 
perty's redemption  —  the  prospect  of  his  return  from  becoming  less 
and  less,  dwindled  to  a  mere  shadow,  and  so  of  course,  passed  out  of 
calculation. 

Then  the  buoness  of  disposing  of  his  property  took  a  new  form  and 
aspect.  Men  amassed  wealth  by  speculation,  argued  Gabriel;  they 
ventured  then,  sometimes  all  they  had,  and  often  greatly  more.  Their 
capital  was  not  always  their  own,  they  risked  the  estates  of  others, 
despised  trusts,  made  light  of  obligations,  defrauded,  swindled,  built 
grand  mansions,  and  sustained  the  Church  and  the  state,  with  an  un- 
certain hand  and  an  uncertain  magnetism,  sure  only  of  the  necessities 
of  desperation ;  as  ready  to  stand  surety  for  the  universe  as  for  one 
man,  in  the  audacity  of  their  daring,  if  the  universe  would  only  take 
their  note. 

Gabriel  proposed  no  such  achievements.  He  would  merely  make 
use  of  the  property  in  his  hands,  turn  it  to  good  account. 

Thns  he  came  to  replace  diamonds  with  brilliants,  to  astonish  lapi- 
daries, to  rent'  new  premises,  and  work  cfn  in  a  manner,  under  forms 
which  his  sel^respect  seemed  to  require. 

In  that  he  hesitated  before  he  came  to  exhibition  of  his  prosperity, 
Gabriel  might  have  been  a  nlurvel  to  himself,  as  I  am  well  persuaded 
he  diall  seem  to  some  who  look  into  these  pages ;  for  there  is  no  one 
that  believes  hi  all  the  &ir  shows  he  meets.  Accidental  rubs  wUl  be- 
tray sometimes  the  substance  that  has  been  whitewashed  most  care- 
fully ;  and  let  the  heart  be  but  intense  enough,  paint  will  blister  and 
reveid  what  it  was  meant  to  cover. 

During  the  summer  succeeding  his  removal  into  the  new  shop, 
Gabriel  married  a  young  daughter  of  Israel,  handsome,  as  any  one  who 
knew  the  pawnbroker  might  have  foretold,  for  his  eyes  always  felt  first 
the  power  of  that  which  could  attract  him,  and  then  his  heart;  and  he 
did  not  rest  till  he  had  won  Rebecca.  In  this  also  he  had  calculated 
weU.  His  business  was  now  so  prosperous,  he  was  not  afraid  that  any 
want  or  grief  would  befall  those  who  should  henceforth  depend  upon 
him.  His  strong-box  was  growing  heavy  with  treasure,  and  to  m^i 
of  the  Staupitz  stand  and  associations  he  was  no  longer  unknown.  He 
carried  about  with  him  strauge  and  important  secrets,  and  never 
violated  confidence ;  secrets  imparted  to  him  in  the  recklessness  of 
danger,  were  sacred  to  the  man.  His  patrons  said,  ^One  honest 
Jew  is  in  the  world,'  and  he  was  a '  good  fellow,'  if  you  would  believe 
them. 
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None  could  confide  in  him  more  entirely  than  his  wife.  And  all 
their  trust  could  never  inspire  him  with  half  the  pride  he  felt  in  hers. 
He  had  obtained  a  place  and  a  position  in  which  he  could  hardly  be- 
lieve, when  he  looked  upon  himself  as  such  a^oman's  husband. 

There  is  much  sentiment  expressed  in  piint  which  is  not  received 
with  reverence  in  these  days.  You  will  find  any  where  dastardly 
young  spirits,  male  and  female,  who  not  only  disavow  all  faith  in 
superior  virtue,  but  who  have  sometimes  succeeded  well  in  laughing 
you  out  of  all  belief  in  at  least  their  own  humanity.  For  such  readers 
no  more  tales  of  love  can  be  written  forever.  Let  them  flourish  on 
their  husks,  and  do  their  proper  works. 

For  them  I  do  not  point  to  this  bright  passage  in  the  life  of  Gabriel, 
nor  say  how  proud  and  rich  he  was  in  his  young  wife ;  how  his  thought 
was  to  please  her ;  how  cheerfully  and  diligently  he  labored,  that  all 
her  days  might  be  holidays,  none  for  fa^t  or  mourning.  Her  approval 
was  something  finer  and  better  than  he  had  ever  aspired  after  until  he 
saw  her,  then  could  he  for  the  first  time  understand  such  emotionB 
and  desires  and  deservings. 

When  he  looked  into  the  gallery  on  the  Jews'  sabbath-day  from  his 
pew  on  the  floor  below,  he  saw  no  face  so  beautiful  as  hers.  She  was 
home  to  him  long  before  he  ventured  to  imagine  her  seated  in  the 
same  room,  at  the  same  table,  by  the  same  fire,  with  him.  She  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  embroideries  and  paper  flowers  to  sell 
in  his  shop,  she  made  it  garden-like  for  gayety  with  her  pretty  goods. 
These  business  relations  with  her,  as  purchaser  of  her  skilful  labors, 
and  counsellor  in  various  devices  for  fimcy  goods,  had  continued  for 
some  time  before  he  thought  of  any  other.  And  when  he  did  think 
of  other  relation,  sordid  calculation  did  not  discolor  or  curtail  the 
limits  of  the  fine  imagining. 

They  were  married  one  bright,  warm  day  in  spring,  and  Kved  now 
in  the  building  opposite  the  pawnbroker's  shop. 

The  business  of  the  watch  had  almost  slipped  out  of  the  mind  of 
Gabriel.  Sometimes  when  recalling  for  his  wife  events  of  his  early 
life,  he  would  come  to  a  point  in  the  history  to  which  she  always 
liked  to  Ibten,  and  which  she  could  never  hear  without  wonder,  so 
wonderful  to  her  seemed  the  career  of  Gabriel ;  he  would  come  to  a 
point,  I  say,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  pass,  and  there  he  always 
stopped;  and  it  pleased  him  to  persuade  her  that  indeed  the  dimax  of 
his  story  was  with  her  —  that  he  came  to  dry  land  firom  long  voyag- 
ing when  he  saw  her  standing  on  the  shore. 

It  pleased  her  to  believe  this.  She  loved  Gabriel  well  enough  to 
make  it  credible  to  her.  And  it  so  much  moved  her,  that  to  fall 
short  in  any  way  of  this  his  hope,  or  rather  expectation,  was  beyond 
her  will  or  power. 
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To  their  honor  I  record  it.  Much  as  Grabriel  had  seen  of  knavery, 
trickery,  coarseness,  Msehood,  deviltry,  in  the  world,  he  believed  in 
his  wife.  Hard  as  her  &te  had  been,  the  girl  believed  in  Gabriel. 
She  saw  with  pride  l^w  upright,  how  honorable  he  was,  and  the  sort 
of  confidence  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  in  the  minds  of  those 
yho  dealt  with  hinu  But  in  the  good  opinion  he  had  won  of  others, 
there  was  not  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  estimate  of  Gabriel.  There 
was  one  point  of  his  history  he  would  choose  no  man  should  know,  but 
which  aU  the  world,  rather  than  his  Rebecca,  should  know. 

When  troubled,  as  sometimes  he  was,  though  less  and  less,  and  at 
longer  intervals,  he  would  say  to  himself  that  certainly  the  diamonds 
should  in  good  time  be  restored  all  to  their  proper  place.  But  the  good 
time,  the  &vorable  season,  when  he  could  easily  afford  to  withdraw 
from  various  investments  sums  sufficient  for  the  restoration,  became 
from  delay  exceedingly  improbable  of  realization. 

Children  were  added  to  our  Gabriel's  household,  joys  and  cares ; 
and  there  were  unprospered  years,  as  well  as  those  in  which  fortune 
favored  him.  Gales  that  swept  sea  and  land  to  the  consternation  of 
many  and  the  ruin  of  some,  left  him  not  unaffected ;  there  were  years 
when  the  sun  was  chary  of  its  enlivening  influences,  when  disaster  and 
confosion^  disease  and  distress  prevailed.  Gabriel  was  a  man  among 
others,  and  often  felt  with  others,  that  his  feet  were  set  in  slippery 


It  became  in  short,  with  the  passage  of  time,  and  with  changing 
circumst&nces,  less  and  less  probable  that  the  restitution  the  man  had 
proposed  would  ever  be  made.  As  his  children's  years  increased  came 
a  new  ambition  to  him,  as  new  to  him  as  if  in  him  for  a  first  time  the 
power  and  freedom  of  fittherhood  were  known  on  the  earth.  Feel- 
ings, emotions,  aspirations,  that  animated  the  lives  of  ten  thousand, 
thousand  men,  became  as  the  breath  of  life  to  Gabriel. 

It  was  long  since  he  and  happiness  were  strangers ;  and  no  duty 
could  ever  press  upon  him  with  the  weight  of  his  first  acknowledged 
duty,  when  his  wife  and  he  became  the  acknowledged  sum  of  all 
things  to  each  other.    The  world  is  created  once  for  every  man. 

Undisturbed  the  watch  in  its  pure  white  case  was  lying,  while 
Gabriel's  fine  black  hair  turned  to  an  iron  gray,  while  the  things  that 
are  made  were  shaken. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Gabriel  had  quite  forgotten  the  diamonds,  and 
Jfaster  Staupitz,  when  Philip,  gray  and  worn,  one  evening  broke  in 
haste  upon  the  happy  &mily  circle  in  their  pleasant  parlor,  within  the 
unpromising  brick  walls  opposite  the  pawnbroker's  handsome  shop. 

A  spirit  from  Hades  could  hardly  have  surprised,  could  hardly  have 
flhocked  him  more. 
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Pushing  his  way  past  the  servant  to  the  room  from  which  the  lamp- 
light streamed  brightly,  Staupitz  laid  his  hand  on  Gabriel's  shoulder 
and  said,  while  his  quick  eyes  took  in  the  whole  of  the  lovely  circle, 
Rebecca's  dignity,  her  daughter's  fiiir  girlhood,  and  the  son's  noble 
promise,  he  understood  the  signs  of  Gabriel's  prosperity  while  he  said : 
*  I  have  n't  a  minute  to  lose.  I  am  on  a  jouniey.  Have  you  kept  the 
watch,  or  can  I  find  it  any  where  ? ' 

^  You  are  late,'  said  Benjamin  briefly. 

*Too  late ? '  and  a  look  of  sharp  anguish  flashed  from  the  eyes  of 
Staupitz. 

^  No,'  said  Benjamin,  rising  quickly ;  he  was  not  proof  against  that 
look ;  and  he  had  confidence  in  his  brilliants, 

'  Oh !  then  you  have  kept  it  I ' 

*'  Safe,  and  runnmg  from  that  hour  to  this.' 

Gabriel  had  lighted  his  lantern  while  he  spoke,  and  now  he  led  the 
way  from  the  house  across  the  street,  leaving  behind  him  his  admiring 
wife  and  children.  From  the  strong-box  in  his  shop  he  produced  the 
watch. 

^  The  very  case ! '  exclaimed  Staupitz,  in  a  tone  that  any  man  could 
have  understood  for  the  excess  of  its  surprise  and  delight.  He  laid 
the  watch  in  his  bosom,  and  secured  it  as  a  treasure  precious  beyond 
price  —  beyond  the  price  of  diamonds  —  then  said:  *I  have  nt  a 
minute  to  ask  you  how  you  are,  or  how  you  »ve  prospered,  but  my  eyes 
tell  me.  I  am  coming  back,  then  you  must  tell  me  all  your  happy 
story,  Gabriel,  dear  friend.  The  God  of  Abraham  and  of  I^laac  bless 
you,  prince  of  brokers  that  you  are ! ' 

He  took  the  hand  of  Gabriel,  and  shook  it  with  a  vehemence  that 
brought  tears  to  the  pawnbroker's  eyes,  and  then  left  him  on  the  side- 
walk to  his  own  deductions. 

^He  looks  prosperous,'  thought  GhibrieL  'Friend  I  he  called  me. 
If  the  brilliants — poohM 


Not  many  days  had  passed  when  this  Philip  Staupitz  returned  to 
town  to  make  his  abode  there ;  and  a  strange  intimacy  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  Christian  and  the  Jew.  What  delight  our  friend  had  in  it, 
was  of  a  singular  description.  Staupitz,  by  his  gratitude,  his  generous 
frankness,  his  genial  conversation,  fascinated  Gabriel.  He  was  flattered 
by  the  deference  paid  him  by  the  gentleman  whose  unquestioned 
riches  and  position  made  his  courtesy  an  honor  and  a  benefit  to  any 
worldly  man.    All  this  was  apparent,  and  apparent  merely. 

By  degrees  the  manner  and  the  measure  of  the  confidence  of  Stau- 
pitz began  to  trouble  Gabriel.  Other  men  dealt  with  him  as  a  Jew, 
used  and  abused  him,  inviting  him  to  trickery  by  their  expectation. 
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Other  men  openly  despised  him,  not  for  the  man's  sel^  not  for  that  by 
which  he  was  responsible,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  which  surely  never 
made  Jewish  Abraham  or  David  to  blush :  hb  lineage. 

Stanpitz  trusted  him,  loved  him.  There  was  no  possibility  of  de- 
ception here ;  the  trust  and  love  were  manifested  in  a  hundred  ways 
that  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  Gabriel,  and  he  began  to  understand 
the  feeling  of  that  illustrious  man  who  wept  for  Jonathan. 

By-and-by  Gabriel  began  to  be  conscious  of  a  sense  of  criminality 
that  seemed  to  involve  every  crime  forbidden  in  the  decalogue.  Then, 
at  whatever  hazard,  at  whatever  cost,  restitution  should  be  made  by 
bimi 

He  could  not  bring  himself,  however,  could  not  by  any  argument 
persuade  himself  to  ask  Staupitz  for  the  watch.  He  was  afraid  to  ex- 
cite suspidon.  He  began  to  be  oppressed  by  a  dismal  suspicion  of 
suspicion,  so  that  at  length  he  could  not  by  accident  meet  Stanpitz 
without  doubting  the  cheerful  word  that  hailed  him.  In  all  their  con* 
ference  he  was,  to  his  own  observation,  a  culprit  on  the  eve  of  arrest. 
It  was  the  friendly  greeting  and  the  trusting  smile  that  pierced  hLo 
heart  and  smote  his  honor  to  the  dust.  Though  he  risked  his  life,  he 
roust  obtain  the  watch* 

Yea,  he  robbed  the  owner — this  time  bravely  robbed  him.  By 
ni^t,  like  a  common  thie^  he  stood  in  the  room  of  Staupitz;  in  the 
darkness  he  crept  to  his  bed-side ;  from  under  the  pillow  of  the  sleep- 
ing man  he  took  the  watch  and  carried  it  off  in  safety. 

And  all  that  night  sat  in  his  shop  at  work,  resetting  the  diamonds 
which,  with  care  and  pain,  at  great  risk  and  heavy  cost,  he  had  chosen 
from  hundreds  for  this  purpose.  Think  how  he  must  have  worked ! 
In  what  silence,  with  what  breathlessness,  what  celerity  I  And  the 
minutes  and  hours  flew.  He  was  working  for  more  than  life  —  for 
honor,  wife,  and  children — for  his  Friend.  When  at  last  the  work 
was  completed,  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  and  drew 
a  breath  that  indicated  his  sense  of  vast  relief. 

Then  he  laid  himself  upon  the  counter  and  slept  till  break  of  day,  as 
was  his  habit  when  any  weighty  business  had  kept  him  late  at  vcork. 
His  wife  could  trust  him  there  or  any  where. 

And  even  as  he  expected,  before  -noon  next  day  Staupitz  was  in  the 
shop — come  to  acquaint  Benjamin  with  his  loss,  and  to  counsel  with 
him  as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue. 

Gabriel  smiled  to  hear  him,  and  answered  by  presenting  the  watch 
in  all  its  original  integrity  to  the  owner. 

*  Ask  me  no  questions,'  said  he.  *It  's  yours.  I  recognized  it  at 
once.  One  word  from  me  was  enough  to  send  the  thief  flying.  And 
I  let  him  go,  for  he  was  one  of  my  own  kind,  and  all  Christians  are 
not  like  you,  Staupitz.' 
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*  You  may  do  aa  you  will,'  was  the  answer.  *  For  aught  I  know  you 
could  work  miracles  with  my  watch.  It  would  seem  to  be  your  pro- 
perty by  the  way  it  comes  into  your  hands.  I  shall  never  feel  dis- 
turbed about  it  again.  It  will  come  to  you,  sure  as  it  leaves  me — and 
it  shall,  Gabriel !  When  your  daughter  marries  I  '11  give  it  to  her;  I 
could  n't  do  more,  unless  I  gave  her  myself! ' 

And  was  Gabriel  now  at  peace  ? 


OiOB  day  his  wife  and  children  went  with  him  to  the  woods  to  spend 
a  summer  afternoon.  Was  it  the  summer  brightness,  or  his  children's 
beauty,  or  Rebecca's  loving  trust,  the  delicious  odors  of  the  forest,  the 
pure  quiet,  the  recollections  of  his  youth,  or  the  strange  solemnity  of 
bird-song  and  flower-blooming  in  the  splendid  wilderness?  What 
and  which  of  these,  so  wrought  upon  the  man  that  again  and  again  he 
said  to  himself:  '  This  night  Staupitz  shall  know  all  ? ' 

There  is  a  spirit  bearing  witness  with  our  spirit. 

Gabriel  would  not  argue  with  himself;  he  had  made  restitution. 
Well,  restitution  went  for  nothing.  The  good  will  and  the  love  of 
Staupitz  had  become  so  precious  to  him,  better  risk,  oh !  better  fiir  re- 
nounce it  than  retain  it  on  the  present  ground  I  To  retam,  by  virtue 
of  the  evil  that  gained  it,  was  to  be  dishonest,  and  dishonored  yet  and 
forever.  He  did  not  wonder  now  whether  from  real  ignorance  or 
from  noble  forbearance  Staupitz  had  been  silent.  He  cared  for  no 
knowledge  on  these  points,  he  cared  but  to  confess. 

Therefore  at  night  he  sought  him ;  therefore  with  stem  deciedon, 
waiving  the  signs  of  friendship,  he  said :  *  Staupitz,  about  that  watch  ? » 

*  Has  the  child  then  a  lover  ?  Must  we  think  of  her  portion  ? »  Ah  I 
60  the  good  friend  interpreted  that  greeting  I 

*  Nothing  of  that,'  said  Gabriel  with  gravity. 

Then  from  beginning  to  end  he  told  the  story  of  the  watch ;  and 
very  manifest  he  made  this  &ct  in  all  the  telling,  that  with  fear  and 
trembling  Gabriel  Benjamin  had  worked  out  his  salvation. 

With  this  question  he  dosed:  *Now,  Staupitz,  on  your  honor,  did 
you  know  of  all  this  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Gabriel.' 

*  And  never  gave  a  sign ! ' 
*I  trusted  you!' 

'  You  trusted  me — who  had  robbed  you ! » 
'  I  believed  in  you,  who  loved  me.' 
'  Did  you  expect  this  hour  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  expected  it ;  for  you  were  Gabriel,  I  knew.  And  now  I 
question  you.    Does  your  wife  know  of  this,  Gabriel  ? ' 
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'  My  wife  I »  Gabriel  seemed  terrified. 

*  Shall  you  tell  her,  then  ? » 
*Tell  Rebecca,  Staupitz  ? ' 

*  What  do  you  think,  my  noble  friend  ?  * 

Gabriel  looked  up  quickly.  There  was  indeed  no  scorn  in  the  voice 
that  called  him  noble  friend.    None  in  the  eyes  whose  gaze  he  met. 

'  My  dpar  friend,'  repeated  Staupitz,  *  what  do  you  think  about  it  ? ' 

^  I  have  been  true  to  her  as  the  sun  is  to  the  day.' 

^It  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  doubt  it.' 

'I  never  deceived  her.  She  says  I  have  been  a  blessing  to  her  al- 
ways. I  should  rob  her  of  what  she  holds  dearest,  if  I  robbed  her  of 
trust  in  me.' 

*  Before  Heaten  1  yes.' 

'I  cannot  do  it,  Staupitz.  I  've  done  you  justice,  and  myself.  I 
cannot  humiliate  her  pride  in  me  —  or  desttoy  her  love.' 

*  My  brother,'  answered  the  Chidstian,  *  you  would  be  a  coward  and 
a  villain,  if  you  could.  But  do  you  say  you  have  discharged  your 
debt  to  me  ?  Not  so  —  you  owe  me  perpetual  love  as  I  owe  you  un- 
ceasing reverence.' 

Then  they  walked  arm  in  arm  under  the  heavens,  yea,  whitherso- 
ever they  would.  And  the  love  of  Abraham's  fether,  and  of  Hoc  who 
said,  *  Before  Abraham  was  I  am,'  shone  from  the  central  heavens  to 
glorify  their  way.  Jew  and  Christian,  not  caring  to  know  whether  it 
had  been  better  to  give  or  to  receive,  for  before  the  eyes  of  each  stood 
revealed  the  Perfect  Man,  and  both  knew  to  caU  Him  '  Love.^ 


MOUNTAIN-TOPS. 

All  day  the  distant  mountain-tops  have  worn 
A  glory  caught  from  the  frank  August  sun, 
Steadfast,  serene,  un&ding :  all,  save  one 
Tall  peak,  o'er  which  a  stonn-doud  seems  to  mourn, 
Or  oftener  still,  to  threaten,  as  its  torn 
And  darkened  depths,  rent  by  the  lightning-bolt, 
Gleam  with  a  terrible  glare  on  heath  and  holt, 
Piercing  the  mountain  caves  and  dells  forlorn : 
Why  wreaks  the  storm  its  fury  on  this  height 
Lonely  and  rugged,  of  sweet  verdure  bared  ? 
'T  is  that  this  haughty  peak  alone  has  dared 
To  tower  above  its  peers  to  grasp  the  sky  I 
Clouds,  and  not  garlands,- gird  the  brow  of  Might, 
And  barren  is  all  bold  supremacy. 
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POTOSIANA. 

Thb  ingenuitj  of  many  of  the  most  pains-taldng  and  most  celebrated 
writers  has  been  exercised  in  the  computation  of  the  wealth  which 
Spain  derived  from  her  wonderful  possessions  on  the  continents  of  the 
two  Americas.  TJstariz,  Moncada,  Navarete,  Raynal,-  Robertson, 
Necker,  Gerboux,  Humboldt  have  successively  pored  over  the  weary 
figures  that  express  the  awe-inspiring  sum ;  and  we  are  assured  on  au- 
thority which  cannot  be  impugned,  that  the  metallic  wealth  received 
by  Spain  from  America,  in  the  three  hundred  and  eight  years  inter- 
vening  between  the  first  landing  of  Columbus  on  Guanahani  and  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  scarcely  fell  short  of  six  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars !  The  amount  is  sq  ^gantic,  that  the  mind  is 
utterly  incapable  of  conceiving,  much  less  of  appreciating  it.  One 
million,  the  greatest  of  living  English  orators  said  the  other  day,  is  a 
sum  too  mighty  for  human  intellect  to  grasp ;  but  how  much  more  in- 
conceivable and  intangible  does  the  prodigy  of  figures  become,  when 
it  is  multiplied  six  thousand  times ! 

And  this  immensity  of  riches  was  derived  —  whence?  Whence 
flowed  the  streams  of  gold  and  silver  which,  united,  formed  so  won- 
derful a  tide  ?  They  roDed  in  a  perpetual  and  ever-widening  current 
from  Mexico  and  New-Granada,  from  Chile  and  Peru ;  they  flowed 
from  the  torrid  islands  of  the  West-Lidian  Ocean,  and  from  the  dis- 
jointed, straggling  Isthmus  which  lies  between  the  Continents ;  the 
vast  ranges  of  the  Cordilleras,  probed  and  pierced  and  honey-combed 
with  mines,  yielded  their  treasures  hidden  hitherto  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world ;  the  course  of  sea-like  rivers  was  troubled  with  eager 
search  after  their  deposited  sediment  and  particles  and  dust  of  gold ; 
hapless  nations  became  extinct  in  rapid  following  of  life  on  death 
through  their  enforced  and  pitiless  toil ;  cities  were  sacked,  lands  laid 
waste,  peaceflil  tribes  exterminated  in  the  never-sated  search ;  and  so 
the  cataract  of  wealth  was  fed,  which  seemed  for  a  while  to  enhance, 
but  shortly  extinguished  the  greatness  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

Although  it  maybe  said  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  ancient  Spanish 
possessions  in  America  from  which  gold  and  silver  were  not  derived, 
yet  there  were  certain  centres  around  which  the  most  abundant  sources 
of  wealth  were  grouped.  Mexico  and  Peru  were  preeminently  cele- 
brated for  their  prodigious  yield  of  silver  and  gold  ;  and  these  two 
countries  still  maintain  their  preeminence,  although  the  riches  of  their 
sister  Republics  have  been  developed,  since  their  independence,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  before.  In  that  part  of  Peru  which  is  now  the 
Republic  of  Bolivia,  that  wonderful  mountain  exists  the  name  of  which 
has  actually  become  a  synonym  for  inexhaustible  wealth,  and  which  has 
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enriched  ten  generationfl  of  treasor&iseekers  with  an  aknost  incredible 
and  quite  inconceivable  production  of  silver.  The  Cerro  de  Potosi^ 
whether  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  riches,  the  wild  romance  of 
its  history,  or  the  character  of  its  denizens,  is  most  worthy  of  con* 
sideration  among  all  the  argentiferous  localities  of  the  New  World. 

Three  hundred  and  fourteen  years  ago,  the  Cerro,  or  Mountain  of 
PotoBi,  was  a  dreary  and  sil^it  peak,  towering  in  unvisited  loneliness 
above  the  plains  of  interior  Peru.  No  Spaniard,  in  all  probability, 
had  ever  trodden  its  sides ;  Indian  hunters  only  occasionally  disturbed 
its  quiet ;  the  llama  browsed  securely  upon  the  stunted  shrubs  which  it 
supported,  and  the.  condor,  watching  from  its  mountain-walls,  had  no 
human  enemy  to  dread.  But  in  the  year  1545,  when  the  Spanish  vice* 
roys  had  completely  exterminated  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  Incas, 
and  had  established  in  its  place  their  own  selfish  and  barbarous  rule, 
an  Indian  peasant,  named  Diego  Gualca,  or,  in  the  modem  ortluh 
graphy,  Huidca,  passed  by  the  Cerro  de  Potosi.  Nearly  a  century 
before,  (it  was  in  1462,  or  just  thirty  yeai«  before  the  discovery  of 
America)  Huayna-Capao,  eleventh  Inca  of  Peru,  journeyed,  as  an  an* 
cient  tradition  preserved  by  his  descendant,  Gardlaso  de  la  Yega,  as* 
sorts,  past  the  same  mountain,  on  his  way  to  the  silver-mines  of  Porco, 
twenty  one  miles  distant.  The  Inca  conjectured  from  the  appearance 
of  the  ^gantic  peak  that  it  must  contain  ai'gentiferous  veins,  and  or- 
dered some  of  his  followers  to  make  a  closer  survey:  when  an  awful 
and  supernatural  voice  issued  from  the  mountain,  warning  the  Inca  to 
refirwi  from  approaching  its  sides,  and  bidding  him  remember  that  its 
treasnres  were  preserved  for  other  possessors  I  So  the  Inca  journeyed 
on  past  Potosi;  and  it  was  left  for  the  obscure  Hnalca  to  make  the 
discovery  of  its  tireasures.    • 

Hnalca  was  a  native  of  Chumbivilcas,  near  Cuzco,  and  was  in  the 
service  of  the  mining  corporation  of  Porco,  which  comprised  at  that 
time  the  most  celebrated  silver-mine  in  the  Spanish  possessions. 

Th^re  are  various  accounts  extant  of  the  manner  in  which  his  acci- 
dental discovery  was  made ;  but  an  old  Peruvian  version,  compiled  on 
the  spot  during  the  last  century,  which  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  writers  on  this  subject,  seems  to  us  most  probably  the 
least  perverted.  According  to  our  mouldy  history,  Hualca  was  driving 
a  string  of  llamas  with  loads  of  Indian  corn  to  Porco,  and  paused  on 
his  way  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro.  Tempted  by  the  sight  of  game 
within  reach  of  his  bow  and  arrows,  he  climbed  the  mountain,  and 
wandered  so  &r,  that  night  overtook  him  while  he  tarried.  It  is  also 
alleged,  that  he  was  led  to  ascend  the  mountain  by  the  erratic  disposi- 
tion of  one  of  his  llamas,  which  strayed  from  the  right  path,  and  whidi 
he  went  to  recover ;  but  this  was  probably  nothing  more  than  Hualca's 
planffible  excuse  for  his  delay.    However  that  might  be,  he  was  be* 
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nighted  on  the  Cerro;  and,  to  quote  from  a  manuscript  prepared  on 
the  spot  some  fifty  years  ago,  *  he  made  a  fire  on  the  side  of  the  momi- 
tain,  and  in  the  morning  he  perceived  a  quantity  of  silver  that  had 
molted  and  spread  upon  the  snr£eu:e  of  the  ground.'  Hualca  made 
haste  to  secure  the  glittering  lumps,  and  hastened  homeward  to  Porco 
with  a  heavy  secret  in  his  breast.  Thenceforward  he  was  on  the  qui 
vive  for  errands  that  would  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  pam  by  the 
lonely  Cerro ;  and  at  length,  the  suspicions  of  a  fellow-servant  being 
awakened,  he  confided  the  secret  to  him.  The  treacherous  Indian  at 
once  made  it  known  to  that  fortunate  soldier.  Captain  Juan  Yillarruel, 
who  hastened  to  the  Cerro  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and 
was  the  first  Spaniard  who  visited  the  mountain. 

This  gigantic  peak,  it  may  be  well  here  to  premise,  exceeds  by  seve- 
ral hundred  feet  in  elevation,  the  highest  European  mountain.  Its 
summit  is  15,981  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  some  writers 
even  estimate  its  altitude  as  exceeding  16,000  feet,  while  that  of  the 
great  Alpine  wonder,  Mont  Blanc,  is  but  15,730 ;  but  neither  the  steep- 
ness of  its  slope,  the  barrenness  of  its  neighborhood,  nor  the  rare&c- 
tion  of  its  atmosphere  have  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  city  upon 
its  side,  at  an  altitude  of  18,205  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacifio 
Ocean.  The  city  of  Potosi  is  built  at  an  elevation  which  almost  equals 
that  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  which  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the 
height  of  Mount  Washington  in  New-Hampshire.  Nothing  but  the 
abundance  of  precious  metal  vdth  which  every  fragment  of  the  Peak 
is  impregnated,  could  induce  a  single  human  bemg  to  make  his  dwell- 
ing-place of  a  locality  so  bleak  and  cheerless  as  this ;  but  the  mines, 
more  potent  to  attract  than  all  the  advantages  of  soil  and  climate 
elsewhere,  speedily  caused  the  growth  of  a  city  contiuning  upward  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls. 

For  Captain  Villarruel  and  his  friend,  the  valiant  Diego  Centeno, 
quickly  took  possession  of  the  Cerro.  Ground  was  broken  at  once ; 
the  great  vein  was  opened  which  is  known  to  this  day  as  the  Deseu- 
bridora  de  Centeno^  or  Centeno's  Discovery  Vein ;  and  immense  masses 
of  silver  were  extracted.  So  soon  as  this  was  noised  abroad,  crowds 
of  eager  Indians  and  Spaniards  flocked  to  the  Peak.  Three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  La  Plata,  seventy- 
five  miles  distant,  founded  a  settlement  on  the  mountain,  upon  which 
the  Quichua  name  of  Potocchi,  or,  in  the  Spanish  pronunciation,  Po- 
tosi, (silver-producer,)  was  bestowed.  The  first  year  of  the  mines  was 
a  sad  and  troublesome  period.  The  wild  struggles  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
of  Francisco  Carbajal,  and  of  other  mutinous  officers  were  maintained 
by  means  of  plunder  and  extortion ;  and  the  miners  of  Potosi  were 
repeatedly  robbed  by  the  ferocious  belligerents,  until,  in  1547,.  order 
•was  partially  restored  by  the  defeat  of  Pizarro,  who  perished  on  the 
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scaffold  in  1548.  Seven  thousand  Indums  were  now  at  work  in  the 
mines,  yielding  their  masters  two  marcs  of  silver  (sixteen  Spanish 
omices)  per  week.  The  defeat  of  Pizarro  was  followed  by  a  rtparii^ 
mieniOj  or  allotment  of  territory  among  the  Spaniards  who  had  re> 
mained  loyal,  when  a  part  of  Potosi  became  the  property  of  Captain 
Diego  Centeno,  the  conqueror  of  the  rebel  Cirbajal. 

In  1563,  Potosi  was  erected  into  a  city,  with  Ml  Cabildo  and  Aynn- 
tamiento,  or  municipal  officers,  for  which  &vor  $122,000  were  paid 
mto  the  royal  treasury.  Every  year  added  to  the  prodactivenees  of 
the  mines,  to  the  population  of  the  town,  and  to  the  royal  revennes. 
In  the  year  1556,  the  first  taxes  were  imposed,  when  the  usnal  fifth 
was  levied ;  and  in  twenty-three  sabsequent  years,  the  immense  amount 
of  #9,802,257  was  produced  by  this  tax,  representing  a  gross  product 
of  #49,011,285.  The  newly-discovered  treasure,  indeed,  soon  exerted 
a  perceptible  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  mother-country  as  well 
as  on  those  of  the  Peruvian  Spaniards.  Such  a  prodigious  influx  of 
wealth  into  a  country  Until  recently  so  poor,  could  not  flul  to  work  as* 
tonishing  changes  in  the  constitution  of  society  and  in  the  morals  of 
the  nation.  Hal^a-century  before,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  to  whom 
Columbus  gave  the  two  Americas,  could  beg  his  uncle,  the  Admiral 
of  Castile,  to  *  stay  to  dinner,  because  we  have  got  chicken  I '  and  his 
Parliament,  when  he  requested  permission  to  import  pepper  and  cin- 
namon from  the  East-Indies  through  Portugal,  replied :  *  We  desire  to 
be  excused,  fi>r  garlic  is  good  spice  I '  One  little  hal^entury  was  su^ 
ficient  to  change  this  simple,  temperate  people  into  a  race  of  sensual* 
ists,  intoxicated  with  sudden  prodigality  of  wealth :  with  inexhaustible 
alver-mines  at  command,  and  with  millions  of  subject  Indians  to  ex- 
ploit them,  the  Spaniard  speedily  grew  to  look  down  upon  honest 
handicraft  with  scomful  disdain,  and  a  love  of  extravagant  display 
accompanied  the  ever-increasing  distaste  for  labor. 

But  the  expenditure  which  became  general  at  home  was  altogether 
outdone  by  the  wild  extravagance  with  which  new-gotten  gains  were 
lavished  in  the  coloni^.  Public  shows,  funcionesy  the  celebration  of 
saints'  days,  were  attAded  with  almost  incredible  outlay  by  the  miners 
of  Potosi.  Our  history  informs  us  that  eight  millions  of  reals  (at  thirteen 
and  a  half  reals  to  the  dollar)  were  expended  in  the  rejoicings  over 
the  proclamation  of  Philip  II.  as  King  in  1556 ;  and  in  1559,  one  hun- 
dred and  ^j  thousand  dollars  were  spent  in  celebrating  the  obsequies 
of  Charles  V.,  ^por  *€r,'  as  the  chronicler  naively  adds,  *por  ser  efi^ 
tonees  ei  vaior  de  la  libra  de  cera  docepesos^^  because  the  price  of  wax 
was  at  that  time  twelve  dollars  a  pound  I  A  mighty  array  of  tapers 
most  have  been  burnt  in  Potosi  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  abdi- 
cated and  neglected  monarch  whose  death  was  thus  bemoumed. 
But  the  wealth  of  the  Cerro  never  ap{)ears  more  wonderful  than 
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iriien  we  reflect  upon  the  extraordinary  wastefalness  with  which  the 
mines  were  worked.  For  many  years,  nothing  but  the  costly  and  im- 
perfect smelting  process  was  known ;  and  the  ore,  dug  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  mountain,  was  burned  or  smelted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mine,  till  a  yield  of  a  little  more  than  half  its  silyer  was  obtuned. 
The  rest  was  wasted. 

In  1566,  however,  the  Portuguese  Enrique  Garces  accidentally  dis- 
Covered  a  quicksilver  mine  at  Huanoavelica,  and  a  few  years  later 
Pedro  Fernandez  de  Yelasco  introduced  the  method  of  extracting 
silver  by  amalgamation.  The  plan  then  adopted  contmues  in  use  until 
the  present  day.  The  wasteful  method  of  smelting  the  ores  was  at 
once  abandoned,  and  grinding-miUs  were  established.  Artificial  lakes 
or  tanks  were  laboriously  constructed  on  the  Cerro  itself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  rain-water,  or  collecting  that  of  springs,  to  furnish 
the  necessary  ^  privilege '  for  the  amalgamation  works.  The  great  re- 
servoir of  San-Ildefonso  was  formed  in  1576,  and  cost,  together  with 
that  of  San  Pedro,  $300,000,  while  five  lesser  ones  were  also  built,  at 
a  cost  of  $280,000.  These  reservoirs  enabled  the  mills  to  be  operated 
with  advantage,  and  in  1577  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
at  work  near  Potosi. 

Before  describing  the  method  of  operating,  one  word  is  necessary 
about  the  terrible  Mita  system,  which  enabled  the  mining  proprietors 
to  boast  of  their  enormous  incomes.  In  1572,  Don  Francisco  Toledo, 
the  fifth  Viceroy  of  Peru,  visited  Potosi,  and  established  numerous 
regulations  for  its  government.  The  modem  Solon,  as  our  admiring 
chronicler  terms  him,  extended  his  visit  over  a  great  portion  of  his  im- 
mense dominions,  and  calculated  that  there  were,  in  the  province  of 
Peru,  1,660,697  male  Indians  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty. 
These  he  divided  into  six  hundred  and  fourteen  classes  or  tribes,  which 
he  assigned,  as  property,  to  certain  prominent  Spaniards.  This  was 
the  great  rqHtrtimiento  or  allotment  of  Toledo ;  and  the  principle  of 
serf-labor  involved  in  the  assignation  was  known  as  the  Mita  —  a 
Quichuan  term.    The  enslaved  Indians  were  called  mitayos. 

An  elaborate  system  of  registration  and  su^rintendenoe  enabled 
each  of  these  mitayos  to  be  called  out  once  in  seven  years,  at  thq 
least,  to  labor  during  a  year  for  his  master.  He  was  sent  to  Potosi 
with  his  wife  and  children,  taking  with  him  mining  implements,  and 
all  the  necessaries  of  domestic  life ;  a  sum  equal  to  six  cents  was  paid 
for  every  league  of  road  between  his  home  and  the  mines ;  a^d  on  his 
arrival,  he  was  compelled  to  work  for  the  weekly  pay  of  twenty  reals, 
or  two  dollars  and  a  half.  By  law,  a  tnitayo  worked  one  week  and 
rested  two ;  but  this  arrangement  was  frequently  infringed,  and  thou- 
sands of  Indians,  pitilessly  over-tasked,  perished  in  the  dark,  unwhole- 
lome  gisUeries  of  the  Cerro, 
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A  very  wngnlar  custom  attended  this  forced  labor,  and  oat-lasted 
CTen  the  Spanish  dommion,  as  well  as  the  liUa  itaeil  It  was  the 
Ikoise  first  accorded  to,  and  sabseqaently  fordUj  maintained  by,  the 
CKuchoB^  cacchas^  or  fireebooting  miners.  The  men  who,  during  the 
week,  were  accnstomed  dnly  to  labor  for  their  masters,  entered  the 
mines  on  their  own  acconnt  on  Sundays,  and  extracted  all  the  ore  upon 
which  they  conld  lay  their  hands.  Between  Saturday  night  and  Mon- 
day morning  the  Oerro  was  completely  in  the  possession  of  these 
eager  workers,  who  cared  little  for  the  havoc  they  made  in  the  regu* 
lar  mining  operations,  so  long  as  they  secured  their  sacks  of  ore.  The 
proprietors  of  these  mines,  and  employers  of  the  men  who  became 
eoaoduu  (robbers)  during  the  sacred  thirty-six  hours,  endeavored  in 
vain  to  put  a  stop  to  a  practice  so  detrimental  to  their  interests ;  the 
cmxehag^  who  numbered  in  their  strongest  days'  at  least  five  thousand 
determined  men,  resisted  by  force  every  attempt  that  was  made  to 
check  their  proceedings ;  nor  did  they  decline  in  numbers,  until  a  «^ 
tern  to  which  they  owed  their  existence  was  also  broken  up,  and  ceased 
to  ofifer  inducements  which  tempted  to  their  outrages. 

This  system  was  that  of  the  rescadrU^  or  habUitadore9--^2k  class  of 
men  for  whose  trade  we  have  no  English  designation,  save  that  periiaps 
of  mining  capitalists,  lliis  profession,  of  high  respectability  in  theory, 
became  in  &ct  often  degraded  to  the  vilest  purposes ;  it  was  a  species 
of  Credit  Mobilier  for  the  Spanish  mining  territories ;  but  exercised 
by  individuals  who  too  firequently  were  but  the  instigators  of  theft 
and  receivers  of  stolen  property,  as  well  as  extortionate  in  their  regu- 
lar dealings.  In  establishing  the  existence  of  habUitcidorea^  it  was  the 
deagn  of  the  colonial  legislators  to  furnish  mineros  or  mining  pro- 
prietors with  a  source  whence  they  could  derive  the  capital  necessary 
for  the  carrying  on  of  their  business,  and  the  stores,  at  the  same  time, 
which  were  equally  necessary.  Thus  a  minero  who  contemplated  the 
opening  of  a  new  mine,  or  the  prosecution  of  labor  in  one  already 
opened,  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  contract  with  an  habilitadar  for 
the  supply  of  such  capital  as  he  needed^  agreeing  to  make  payment  at 
a  specified  rate  in  the  metal  to  be  extracted  from  the  mine.  The 
capital  advanced  seldom  took  the  form  of  money,  but  conosted  in  the 
varied  articles  necessary  either  for  the  support  of  the  laborers  or  for 
the  working  of  the  mine.  Gunpowder^  implements  of  iron  and  steel, 
beans,  fiour,  tobacco,  spirits,  clothing,  and  similar  articles  formed  the 
usual  advances ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  handsome  profit  was 
charged  by  the  habUUador  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  articles  to 
himself  But  the  Ordenama  de  Mineria^  or  Code  of  Mining  Laws, 
established  a  regulation  that  interfered  sadly  with  the  gaios  of  the 
cfq>itali8ts.  According  to  the  Code,  if  a  minero^  after  receiving  an  ad- 
vance, should  be  unsuccessfiil  in  his  venture,  the  loss  arising  from  the 
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transactioQ  could  fall  only  on  the  hdbUitador^  who  was  unable  to  re- 
cover the  amount  advanced,  and  could  claim  from  the  borrower  no 
greater  amount  than  he  could  demonfitrate  as  having  been  produced 
by  the  capital  advanced. 

The  hcUnlit<idoreSy  caUed  reacatiris  in  Peru,  (an  Indian  corruption 
of  the  term  rescatadores^  purchasers,)  adopted  many  means  of  indem- 
nifying themselves  for  the  losses  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  this 
clause  in  the  Ordenanzcu  It  was  they  who  encouraged  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  caxchasj  by  purchasing  of  them  the  ores  which  they  ab- 
stracted during  the  Sabbath  day's  labor ;  and  vast  fortunes  were  com- 
monly made  by  these  men  during  the  period  in  which  they  flourished. 
The  system,  is  still,  indeed,  maintained  in  Chile  and  Peru,  though  it  is 
far  from  equalling  the  extent  or  importance  of  former  days,  as  mining 
associations  and  the  vastly  increased  fiicilities  for  obtiuning  merchan- 
dise, have  obviated  the  necessity  for  theur  existence. 

Having  glanced  at  the  method  by  which  mining  proprietors  were  en- 
abled to  commence  and  continue  the  workings  of  their  mines,  we  may 
pass  on  to  a  brief  review  of  the  process  by  which  silver  was  extracted* 
It  has  already  been  stated,  that  until  the  discovery  of  quicksilver  at 
iluancavelicas  in  1566,  the  only  method  of  separating  the  metal  from 
the  ore  in  which  it  lay  imbedded,  yrss  by  the  rude  process  of  roasting 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  By  tli^  practice,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  silver 
was  not  unfirequently  wasted ;  but  the  astonishing  richness  of  the  ores 
was  sufficient  to  render  the  remainder  an  ample  compensation  to  the 
minero  for  his  outlay.  As  the  veins  were  pursued  inward,  however,  their 
productiveness  gradually  diminished,  and  it  became  more  and  more 
difficult  to  extract  from  the  rocky  matrix  the  filaments  of  silver  which 
permeated  them ;  so  that  the  discovery  of  mercury,  as  rendering  the 
process  of  amalgamation  possible,  was  hailed  with  delight  by  every 
minero.  Vast  quantities  of  quicksilver  were  immediately  employed 
in  amalgamation-works  as  well  at  Potosl  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  America ;  so  that,  although  the  supply  seemed  inexhaust- 
ible, the  price  was  raised  to  an  exorbitant  amount.  The  less  wealthy 
amalgamators  were  paralyzed  by  the  rapid  advance  in  price  of  a  com- 
modity indispensable  in  their  operations;  and  the  Government  at 
length  resolved  upon  establishing  the  much-discussed  monopoly  of 
quicksilver  {JSstaneo  de  azogue)  which  was  so  long  impugned  as  a 
direct  injury  to  the  mining  proprietors,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
undoubtedly  an  arrangement  most  beneficial  to  that  class.  Tlie  regu- 
lations on  the  subject  placed  the  control  of  all  the  quickolver  that  was 
obtained  in  the  hands  of  the  Tribunal  de  mineria^  which  was  em- 
powered  to  lend  each  proprietor  of  a  mine  or  of  an  amalgamating-mill 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  article,  payment  for  which  was  not  required 
until  his  labors  had  become  productive.    The  terms  of  payment  were 
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indeed  most  &vorable.  At  the  end  of  every  year  officers  of  the  2W* 
bunal  took  an  account  of  the  stock  of  quicksilver  in  the  hands  of  each 
recipient,  and  compared  it  with  the  amount  that  had  been  issued  to 
him ;  and  he  was  then  called  upon  to  pay  —  not  for  the  total  he  had 
drawn,  bat  for  the  amount  he  had  actually  used  or  lost  during  the 
year.  Whatever,  besides,  might  be  the  scarcity,  or  however  high  the 
cost  of  quicksilver  to  the  Treasury,  it  was  always  issued  at  the  unvary- 
ing price  of  fifty  dollars  per  quintal,  (one  hundred  pounds,)  although  in 
times  of  scarcity,  seventy,  eighty,  and  even  one  hundred  dollars  per 
quintal  were  sometimes  actually  paid  by  the  royal  authorities  in  its 
purchase.  The  down&Il  of  Spanish  authority  in  the  colonies  alone  put 
an  end  to  this  beneficent  monopoly. 

Quickffllver  being  thus  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  miners  and 
irapieheroB^  or  amalgamators,  the  reduction  of  ores  became  a  task  of 
comparative  facility.  We  will  concisely  sum  up  the  various  processes 
undergone  by  the  sOver  of  Potosi,  on  its  way  from  the  mine  to  the  Mint. 
As  many  Indians  as  could  be  crowded  into  the  mine,  were  employed  with 
pickaxes  and  crowbars  in  breaking  out  the  ore ;  and  the  masses  thus  de- 
tached were  carried  by  other  laborers  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  sheep- 
slun  aprons  being  used  in  the  transportation.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
mine,  the  masses  were  broken  up  into  lesser  pieces,  and  thence  trans- 
ported to  the  amalgamation-works,  in  sacks  packed  upon  the  backs  of 
llamas.  At  the  ingeniOy  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Potos^ 
the  ore  was  reduced  to  powder  by  means  of  a  stamping-mill  set  in 
motion  by  water  from  the  artificial  reservoirs,  after  which  it  was 
*  screened,'  by  being  passed  through  sieves  of  wire.  The  Indians  who 
performed  this  operation  were  compelled  to  stuff  their  ears  and  nostrils 
with  cotton,  and  to  wear  a  mask,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  penetrating  dust,  which  entered  the  lungs  despite  every  precaution, 
and  justified  the  name  which  had  been  &stened  upon  the  operation  of 
sifting,  namely,  tnatorgente  —  kill-people !  The  sifted  ore  was  next 
carried  to  the  buitron^  a  large  flat  pavement,  upon  which  it  was  de- 
posited in  heaps  or  cuerpoa  of  twenty-five  hundred  pounds  each. 
Twenty  of  these  heaps  formed  one  lava^  or  washing.  A  small  quantity 
of  water  and  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  salt 
were  next  added  to  the  cuerpo^  and  the  whole  was  carefully  stirred  up, 
Hie  ore  now  became  ready  for  amalgamation ;  that  is,  for  the  admixture 
of  quicksilver,  in  order  to  separate  the  particles  of  alver  from  the 
rock.  The  heneficuidar  or  amalgamator,  having  assayed  the  ore,  added 
a  certain  quantity  of  mercury  to  each  heap,  and  more  water  was 
then  thrown  upon  the  whole,  until  the  heaps  were  reduced  to  a  thick 
and  gritty  mud,  which  was  trampled  and  kneaded  by  Indian  workmen, 
day  after  day,  for  about  a  fortnight.  When  the  eiterpas  were  believed 
to  be  thoroughly  amalganmted  in  this  rude  fiuhion,  the  operation  of 
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washing  oommenced.  The  qmoksilver  had  attracted  to  itself  all  the 
silver  contained  in  the  heap,  and  the  lava  or  washing,  which  simple 
operation  was  conducted  by  sloicing  the  cuerpos  upon  an  inclined  plane 
with  a  shallow  receptacle  at  its  lower  end,  separated  the  amalgam  from 
the  particles  of  rock  and  earth.  The  heavy  metal  was  washed  into  the 
wdl,  while  the  stream  carried  off  the  remaining  matter;  and  it  only 
remained  to  separate  the  silver  from  the  mercury.  The  amalgam  was 
put  into  a  stout  doth,  and  squeezed  by  hand  or  by  machine,  untal  aa 
much  of  the  quicksilver  as  could  be  expressed,  was  driven  o£  The 
remaming  mass  of  silver  was  cMe^  pdUL,  and  was  nearly  pure.  The 
pdla  was  next  placed  in  a  wooden  mould,  conical  in  form,  and  was 
pounded  vigorously  until  a  further  quantity  of  quicksilver  was  forced 
out.  The  mass,  now  called /niia,  was  at  length  taken  from  the  mould, 
and  resembled  a  sugar-loaf  or  a  pine-apple  in  shape,  whence  its  techni«> 
cal  denomination.  The  concluding  operation  was  that  of  fusing.  The 
pifia  was  placed  in  an  earthen  oven,  and  subjected  to  intense  heat  for 
a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  until  every  particle  of  mercury  was 
volatilized,  and  an  ingot  of  silver,  without  admixture  of  foreign  sub- 
stances, remained.  The  weight  of  these  ingots  varied  fix>m  twenty  to 
sixty  pounds. 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  silver  bullion  was  obtained  at  Potosi 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ;  and  such,  indeed,  is 
the  process  still  pursued  in  the  few  amalgamation-works  still  existing. 
But  the  glory  of  the  famous  Cerro  has  departed.  The  distractions  of 
civil  strife  in  Bolivia,  the  exhaustion  of  most  of  the  veins  after  two 
centuries  of  productiveness,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  forced  labor 
system,  have  co&perated  to  render  the  once  great  Silver  City  a  mere 
deserted  ruin,  bleak  and  mlent  as  the  plains  which  stretch  away, 
in  uninviting  barrenness,  on  either  side  of  the  abandoned  mountain. 
The  population  of  Bolivia,  debarred  by  an  immense  stretch  of  water> 
less  desert  from  their  proper  sea-coast,  have  been  almost  forgotten  by 
the  outside  world;  and  the  civilizmg  effects  of  immigration,  felt  so 
notably  in  Chile  and  other  parts  of  South-America,  have  been  lacking 
with  her  population.  Her  thousands  of  gold  and  silver  mines  and  waab- 
ings  are  neglected ;  the  isolated  operations  still  carried  on,  are  charao* 
terized  by  no  vigor;  and  the  perpetual  changes  in  her  government 
repel  the  advances  which  have  been  made  by  enterprising  Americans 
and  Europeans  toward  a  development  of  her  immense  resources.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  since  that  an  agent,  who  was  dispatched  to  Bolivia  by 
a  speculative  company  in  New-York,  reported  most  fiivorably  concern* 
ing  the  prospects  of  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  mines  which  he 
visited ;  yet  recommended  his  employers  to  abandon  all  idea  of  work- 
ing them,  on  account  of  the  miserable  political  condition  of  the  country. 
To  such  a  state  has  the  sudden  ^ft  of  liberty  reduced  an  unprepared 
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and  nneducated  nation  I  Well  might  Botivar,  from  whom  the  Repub- 
lic takes  her  name,  exclaim  in  sadness :  ^  We  have  gained  one  blessing, 
Independence ;  bitt  it  has  been  at  a  sacrifice  of  all  the  rest ! ' 

A  better  season,  nevertheless,  seems  to  be  dawning  upon  Bolivia. 
Constant  strife  for  power  among  military  leaders  cannot  last  forever ; 
and  wh^iher  it  be  extinguished  by  the  iron-handed  triumph  of  one 
great  man,  by  the  general  exhaustion  of  every  party,  or  by  the  com- 
mon-sense of  an  awakening  people,  its  cessation  will  be  the  signal  for 
a  new  era  to  commence^  The  mines  of  the  country,  the  abandoned 
vdns  of  the  Cerro  of  Potosi,  wUl  yet  be  worked  again ;  and  the  recent 
opening  of  the  Rivers  Paran&  and  Paraguay,  which,  through  their  af> 
fluents,  communicate  with  the  richest  districts  of  the  Republic,  will 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  ship* 
ment  of  mineral  produce  on  much  more  advantageous  terms  and  with 
much  greater  expedition  than  can  be  the  case  by  crossing  the  formida- 
ble desert  and  almost  pathless  mountidns  which  i^ut  the  Republic  from 
the  Pacific  coast.  We  already  hear  (under  date  of  October,  1858) 
from  La  Paz  de  Ayacuoho,  that  some  American  and  European  immi- 
grants have  recently  entered  the  country,  and  are  realbdng  considerable 
profit  in  the  gold-washings  of  the  rivers  near  that  city. 
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Wheh  war's  loud  tocsin  echoed  throu^  the  land, 
And  thousands  rushed  to  meet  the  common  foe, 

All  hearts  were  brare  in  that  intrepid  band, 
And  patriot  zeal  caused  tyrant  blood  to  flow : 

Still  he  was  first  of  all  that  martial  crowd, 

Hero  of  heroes — conqueror  <^  the  proud. 

And  when  sweet  peace  her  gentle  oliye  waved 
0*er  a  free  people  and  a  tranquil  land, 

And  the  great  minds  that  would  not  be  enslaved, 
A  new-bom  nation's  legislature  planned ; 

Paused  fiie  sage  counsel  until  he  should  rise, 

First  also  there — the  wisest  of  the  wise. 

Since  then  Columbia  many  a  son  can  boast 
Of  gallant  bearing,  worthy,  good,  and  great, 

In  muse,  in  science,  and  in  warrior  host. 
By  land  and  water,  and  in  Chordi  and  State: 

Tet  in  their  hearts  he  stffl  is  first— alone— 

Who  proudly  daim  his  oountry  for  their  owa 
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Dramatic  exhibitions,  and  the  entertainment  of  printed  fiction,  are 
wanting  in  the  East,  but  the  imaginative  Orientals  find  a  congenial 
amusement  in  listening  to  the  recital  of  marvellous  stories.  Through- 
out the  lands  of  Islam,  from  Belgrade  to  Bassora,  from  the  Moetian 
Estuary  to  the  unknown  fountains  of  the  Nile,  you  will  find  the  roam- 
ing >omancer.  Sail  upon  the  Tigris  or  the  Nile,  bury  yourself  in  the 
Hedjaz,  or  in  the  delicious  solitudes  of  Arabia  the  Blest,  traverse  the 
deserts  of  Irak,  or  the  wastes  of  Syria — every  where  you  will  meet 
with  the  wandering  story-teller,  ready  to  delight  the  people  with  his 
simple  narrations ;  every  where  you  will  behold  eager  groups  impatient 
to  catch  the  bewitching  words  that  &11  from  his  lips. 

In  the  larger  Turkish  cities  the  Meddahs  (story-tellers)  form  corpo- 
rate bodies,  with  a  sheik  at  their  head,  called  lineddah.  They  may 
be  seen  in  the  caravansaries  and  khans.  They  linger  lovingly  in  the 
Jcahves  of  Oriental  cities,  prolong  the  pleasures  of  the  delicious  kitf^ 
and  practise  their  poetical  profession  in  barber-shops  and  baths. 

The  Meddahs  dways  commence  with  an  invocation  to  the  Most 
High  :  *  Praise  to  Allah,  and  to  his  &vorite  Mohammed,  whose  black 
eyes  beam  with  sweetness !  He  is  the  only  apostle  of  truth ! '  The 
audience,  '  fit,  though  few,'  responds  AmiUy  and  the  narration  begins. 
Some  of  them  improvise,  but  for  the  most  part  they  relate  new  and 
marvellous  histories,  or  embroider  the  arabesques  of  imagination  and 
the  imbroglios  of  adventure  upon  some  well-known  theme.  Now  they 
suddenly  break  off  the  narrative  at  the  climax  of  interest,  like  the  in- 
genious sultana  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  now,  to  prolong  the  story 
and  multiply  the  expected  paras,  weave  in  other  tissues  of  romance, 
varied  by  a  thousand  nuances  of  surprise  and  interest.  And  then 
again,  with  marvellous  *  skill  of  song-crafl,'  they  intermit,  from  time 
to  time,  their  silvery  prose  with  the  luxury  of  verse.  But  the  object 
is  ever  to  reverse  the  maxim  of  the  Latin  poet: 

*  Skmpir  ad  eyentum  feBtinat ;  et  in  mediaa  res 
Kon  suis  EC  notas,  auditorem  rapit.* 

The  Arabs  call  these  social  reunions  Musameril^  discourses  by  moon- 
light, or  by  the  glimmer  of  the  stars.  When  the  sun  touches  the 
sandy  ocean,  the  roving  Bedouins  bivouac  for  the  night.  And  in  the 
cool  of  the  purple  evening  they  group  themselves  round  him  of  the 
eloquent  lip  and  the  restless  eye,  to  listen  to  the  poems  of  Antar,  or  to 
the  poetical  &bles  of  the  desert,  enriched  with  glowing  words  fronoi 
the  chambers  of  his  imagery.  The  more  varied  and  marvellous,  the 
greater  the  delight,  for  the  active  imagination  of  the  Bedouin  belie  vet 
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as  readily  as  it  creates.  Thus  amid  the  tents  and  camp-fires  on  the 
lonely  desert,  and  under  the  dlent  stars,  they  draw  ont  the  long  hours 
of  the  nig^t,  and  the  patient  camels,  crouched  upon  the  sand,  reach 
their  long  necks  over  their  masters'  shoulders,  and  gaze  inquiringly 
with  their  soft  eyes,  as  if  they,  too,  caught  the  meaning  of  the  be- 
wit4^hing  words. 

Fleasanter,  however,  than  the  hours  spent  in  Bedouin  camps  and 
Gipsy  tents  is  the  remembrance  of  an  evening  I  passed  in  the  old 
Turkish  city  of  Bashardshik  while  travelling  by  araba  firom  Silistria  to 
Yama. 

Selim  halted  at  sun-set  in  front  of  the  khan  which,  by  special  com- 
mand  of  Mohammed,  and  in  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  Eastern 
hospitality,  must  be  kept  in  every  Moslem  town  for  the  rest  of  the 
traveller.  A  venerable  Turk  received  us  at  the  door,  with  many 
salaams,  given  in  all  the  rotundity  of  Oriental  expression. 

The  khan  was  a  low,  rude  building,  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments —  one  for  ourselves,  and  the  other  for  the  horses.  A  fire  was 
kindled  in  one  comer  for  light  and  coffee-making.  A  few  Turks 
dropped  in,  one  after  another,  and  curled  up  their  legs  on  the  mats,  to 
see  the  howadji,  or  learn  the  latest  news  from  the  Danube.  The  Rus- 
aans  bad  just  recrossed  the  Pmth.  In  our  group  sat  a  venerable  Turk 
whom  his  companions  called  Eitab  EffendL  They  looked  up  to  him 
as  to  a  fiither,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Effendi  was  one  of  the 
oracles  of  Bashardshik.  He  was  a  Mussulman  of  the  old  school,  with 
a  beard  as  white  as  the  morning,  and  wore  the  full,  many-colored  tur- 
ban and  rich  flowing  robes  which  are  now  being  fast  supplanted  in 
European  Turkey  by  the  rectilinear  Frank  costume,  but  retain  their 
graceful  folds  in  Damascus  and  Grand  Cairo.  He  was  our  '  marvellous 
story-teller.'  We  grouped  ourselves  around  him  on  the  mat,  and  the 
flickering  light  cast  strange  shadows  upon  the  wall.  TravelUng  as  I  had 
done  from  nation  to  nation,  I  could  hardly  realize  that  I  was  studying 
life  in  a  remote  province  of  European  Turkey. 

liiany  t>f  the  Turkish  legends,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  re- 
late to  Biblical  subjects,  espedally  to  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs.  The 
Koran  is  to  a  great  extent  modelled  after  the  Old  Testament,  sur- 
charged, however,  with  Oriental  exaggeration,  and  furnishes  curious 
departures  firom  Scripture  history  that  must  have  floated  down  the  sea 
of  tradition. 

The  Moslems  be^  their  legendary  cycle  with  the  recitals  of 
Genesis.  What  the  inspired  historian  gives  in  concise  terms  they  em- 
ploy in  detail,  embellishing  it  with  the  rose  color  of  their  imagination : 
what  Grenesis  does  not  give  at  all,  they  rehearse  with  perfect  confidence. 

Here  are  some  of  the  Moslem  traditions  related  to  us  while  silently 
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intermingling  fragrant  vapors  of  Latakish  with  .the  aromatic  neotar  of 
Mooha,  by  Kitab  EffendL 

When  OoD  had  determined  to  complete  his  work  by  the  creation 
of  man,  his  £>tir  superior  angels  brought  earth  wherewith  to  form  the 
body  of  Adam,  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  for  his  head 
and  heart  they  brought  earth  from  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  body  of 
Adam  was  so  beautiful  that  the  angels  stood  in  admiration  over  it. 
God  at  last  summoned  the  soul  which  was  to  vivify  the  body  of  the 
first  man,  and  which  had  already  reposed  for  centuries  in  floods  of 
light.  Not  wishing  to  abandon  the  luminous  ether  to  enter  into  a 
terrestrial  body,  it  refused  to  obey  the  command  of  the  Almighty. 
Thou  shalt  enter  this  body  in  spite  of  thyself'  replied  God  ;  ^  and  to 
punish  thy  obstinacy,  shalt  one  day  be  compelled  to  leave  it  in  spite 
of  thyself.'  Hb  then  breathed  the  soul  into  the  organs  of  Adam,  who 
immediately  opened  his  eyes,  and  beheld  the  celestial  throne  with  its 
inscription :  *  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohanuned  is  His  Prophet.' 

Adam,  while  in  Paradise,  articulated  the  names  of  all  the  plants  and 
animals  in  seventy-seven  different  languages.  God  gave  him  a  bunch 
of  the  grapes  of  Paradise,  of  which  he  ate  and  then  fdl  asleep.  On 
awaking,  he  beheld  the  woman,  drawn  from  his  side  during  his  sleepi, 
and  moved  forward  to  embrace  her.  But  the  beautiful  Eve,  already 
acquainted  with  Mussulman  usages,  said  to  him :  *  God  is  my  master ; 
I  cannot  become  thine  without  His  consent ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  not . 
proper  for  a  woman  to  marry  a  man  without  first  receiving  a  dower^' 

The  good  Adam,  unable  to  reply  to  this  sage  reasoning,  invoked  the 
assistance  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  obtained  from  him  these  cons(^g 
words :  ^  God  gives  thee  Eve  for  a  wife.  Ht:  made  her  for  that  purpose, 
and  commands  thee  to  love  her  as  thyself.  Instead  of  giving  her  the 
dower  which  she  demands,  pray  twenty  times  to  Mohanmied,  whose 
soul  floated  before  the  Eternal  Throne  thousands  of  years  anterior  to 
the  creation  of  the  world,  but  whose  body  shall  be  engendered  by 
thee.' 

Iblis,  the  Mussulman  devil,  wishing  to  dispossess  our  first  parents  of 
Paradise,  addressed  himself  first  to  the  peacock,  which  had  the  vanity 
of  a  ringer  and  the  sel^onceit  of  a  dandy,  and  afterward  to  the  ser- 
pent, then  the  most  charming  of  all  animals,  being  as  large  as  a  camel. 

*Thou  shalt  grow  old!  thou  shalt  die!'  said  the  evil  one  to  the 
serpent ;  ^  but  by  three  magical  words  I  can  assure  thee  constant 
beauty — an  eternal  youth;  and  these  three  words  I  will  reveal  to 
thee  if  thou  wilt  introduce  me  into  Paradise.'  The  serpent,  in  order 
to  attain  the  fountain  of  youth,  took  Iblis  in  his  throat  and  fraudu- 
lently introduced  him  within  the  precincts  of  Paradise.  The  genina 
of  Evil  there  met  the  innocent  Eve,  and  frightened  her  as  he  had  al- 
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ready  the  serpent,  with  the  prospect  of  age  and  death,  to  escape  which 
there  was  bnt  one  remedy  —  to  partake  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  which 
grew  upon  a  tree  whose  bark  resembled  gold,  the  branches  silver,  and 
the  leaves  emeralds.  The  &ult  of  Eve  is  excused  by  the  peculiar 
temptation  to  which  she,  in  her  innoo^ioe,  was  exposed.  Frail  men 
should  not  be  without  pity  for  the  frailty  of  their  first  mother.  Adam 
resisted  for  a  period  of  eighty  years  ail  iht  solicitations  of  Eve  to  par- 
take of  tilie  forbidden  fruit,  wiiich  she  had  found  so  agreeable  to  her 
taste. 

Terrible,  however,  were  the  consequences  of  this  great  fall  from 
celestial  virtue..  Adam  was  chased  from  Paradise  by  the  gate  of  Peni- 
tence; Eve  by  the  gate  of  Pity.  The  peacock  was  deprived  of  his 
melodions  voice,  the  serpent  of  his  primitive  form,  and  Iblis  cast  down 
into  the  depths  of  helL  The  eagle  then  said  to  the  whale,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  in  peace  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean :  ^  At  present  we  must 
separate,  for  man  has  become  our  enemy,  and  we  can  escape  his  cun- 
ning and  his  cruelty,  only  by  retiring ;  thou  to  the  depths  of  the  waves, 
and  I  to  the  clouds  above.'  Adam  in  his  solitude  wept  so  much,  that 
from  the  lids  of  his  left  eye,  continually  suffused  with  tears,  sprang  the 
source  of  the  river  Tigris ;  from  the  right  eye  that  of  the  Euphrates.. 
An  nature  wept  with  him,  and  the  animals  were  touched  with  com- 
nuseration.  Eve  wept  also ;  the  tears  which  rolled  down  her  cheeks 
became  pearls ;  those  which  fell  to  the  earth  were  transformed  into 
rubies.  Though  &r  separated,  the  zephyrs  bore  to  the  ears  of  Adam 
the  sighs  of  Eve ;  the  east  wind  bore  the  groans  of  Adam  to  the  ears 
of  bis  disconsolate  wife.  At  last,  God,  moved  by  such  suffering,  sent 
the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  }>enitent  Adam.  *  Repeat  this  invocation,', 
said  Gabri^:  *  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  His  Prophet. 
Drink  water,  build  mosques,  and  henceforth  Satan  will  have  no  power 
over  thee.' 

Abraham  was  bom  in  Babylon  ia  the  reign  of  Nimrod,  the  heathea 
king.  TTpon  the  Friday  night  in  which  this  glorious  prophet,  whose 
miracles  a  whole  life-time  would  not  suffice  to  enumerate,  came  into 
tile  world,  Nimrod  saw,  in  a  viaon,  all  his  idols  overthrown,  and  heard 
a  voice  crying :  ^  Wo,  wo  tmto  them  who  turn  not  to  the  &ith  of 
Abraham ! '  On  the  following  moriiing  he  consulted  his  priests  and 
magioians.  They  informed  him  that  a  child  would  be  bom  who  should 
depive  him  of  his  throne  and  his  divinity,  for  Nimrod  had  caused 
himself  to  be  adored  as  a  god.  Forthwith,  like  Herod,  he  ordered  all 
the  new-bom  children  throughout  the  kingdom  to  be  murdered.  But 
by  the  inspiration  of  Gabriel,  the  mother  of  Abraham  secreted  her 
child  in  a  cave,  where  he  was  nourished  fit>m  the  ^y^  fingers  of  Qtoj>. 
J3jb  mother  came  to  see  him,  and  one  day  found  the  dtiid  in  profound 
meditation. 
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*  Who  is  my  God  ?  *  inqaired  he  of  his  mother. 

*  Myself'  replied  she. 

*  And  who  is  thy  God  ? ' 

*  Thy  father.' 

*  And  the  God  of  my  fether  ? » 

*  Nimrod.' 

*  And  the  God  of  Nimrod  ? » 

His  mother,  miable  to  answer  the  last  question,  gave  him  a  box  on 
the  ear,  and  remained  silent.  Bat  Abraham  said  to  himself:  ^  I  know 
no  other  God  than  he  who  hath  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.' 

Several  years  afterwards  his  &ther,  who  was  a  sculptor,  em- 
ployed him  in  selling  idols.  Abraham  carried  them  in  the  public 
place,  and  cried :  ^  Who  will  buy  a  vile  merchandise  most  prejudicial 
to  whomsoever  may  keep  it  in  his  house  ?  *  -  With  this  announcement 
he  was  sure  to  return  home  with  all  the  images. 

On  a  certain  day,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  gone  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  one  of  their  heathen  edifices,  Abraham  secretly  entered 
the  temple  and  broke  into  pieces  seventy-two  idols.  Arrested  and 
brought  before  Nimrod,  he  was  condenmed  to  be  burned  alive,  upon 
a  blazing  funeral  pile  of  such  enormous  size  that  forty  days  were  re- 
quired to  collect  the  most  combustible  materials.  The  infernal  pile 
was  lighted.  Nimrod  caused  Abraham  to  be  brought  forward,  and  in 
sight  of  the  whirlwinds  of  flame,  bade  him  declare  who  was  his  God. 
*  My  God,'  responded  Abraham,  *is  he  who  hath  the  power  to  create 
and  the  power  to  destroy.' 

*Then,'  cried  Nimrod,  *I  am  God;  I  hold  in  my  hands  life  and 
death,'  and  ordering  two  slaves  to  be  brought,  he  cut  off  the  head  of 
one  and  set  the  other  at  liberty.  % 

*  Thou  canst  slay,'  replied  Abraham,  *  but  thou  canst  not  make  alive. 
Let  them  bring  me  four  birds,  and  in  the  name  of  my  God  thou  shalt 
see  what  miracle  I  can  accomplish.' 

The  four  birds  were  brought.  Abraham  cut  them  into  a  thousand 
pieces ;  and  then,  calling  each  bird  by  its  proper  name,  he  bade  them 
come  to  life,  when  forthwith  they  rose  towards  the  heavens,  singing  as 
they  took  their  flight. 

Nimrod,  whose  pride  was  only  irritated  by  this  miracle,  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  seize  Abraham  and  throw  him  into  the  flames  by  means  of 
a  machine  whose  model  had  been  furnished  by  Satan  himsel£  Abra* 
ham  invoked  the  aid  of  God,  and  instantly  the  flames  were  extinguished. 
In  the  place  of  the  funeral  pile  leaped  forth  a  fountain  of  perfumed 
water,  and  Abraham  appeared  by  its  side  clothed  in  a  caftan  of  silk 
brought  by  Gabriel  from  Paradise. 

In  consequence  of  this,  a  multitude  of  people  became  believers  in  the 
Prophet.    Nimrod,  thinldng  presumptuously  to  destroy  t^e  God  of 
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Abraham  as  he  had  attempted  to  oreroome  the  prophet,  ordered  a  krge 
box  to  be  made  with  an  opening  towards  the  earth  and  another 
towards  the  heavens.  He  then  commanded  them  to  &sten  four  rods 
to  the  upper  comers  of  the  box,  and  upon  these  rods  to  place  pieces 
of  flesh.  Four  vultures  were  then  brought  and  tied  to  the  four  feet 
of  the  chest.  Armed  and  accompanied  by  his  fidthful  vizier,  he  seated 
Idmself  in  the  chest  in  order  to  make  war  upon  God,  whom,  in  his 
rage,  he  wished  to  annihilate.  *  If  I  gain  the  victory,'  said  he,  *I  shall 
be  delivered  from  Abraham,  but  if  I  am  conquered  by  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Hb  can  reign  as  I  have  reigned  over  the  heavens,  the  earth, 
and  their  creatures.  As  soon  as  the  vultures  were  let  loose,  they 
strove  to  reach  the  pieces  of  flesh  above  them,  and  thereby  raised  the 
diest  among  the  clouds.  After  a  day  and  a  night  Nimrod  said  to  his 
viner :  *  Open  the  door  towards  the  earth  and  tell  what  thou  seest.' 
*  I  see  the  earth,  O  Prince !  and  the  dust,'  replied  the  latfer. 

They  continued  to  wander  during  another  day  and  night,  and  the 
vizier  again  opened  the  door  towards  the  earth,  and  responded  to  Nim- 
rod :  *  What  I  behold,  O  King !  resembles  smoke.'  He  was  then  ordered 
to  open  the  door  towards  the  heavens,  and  having  done  so,  replied : 
^I  behold  what  I  saw  when  looking  upon  the  earth.'  After  another 
day  and  night,  when  nothing  was  to  be  seen  either  in  the  direction  of 
the  heavens  or  the  earth,  the  king  drew  his  bow  and  shot  aloft  three 
arrows.  The  ALiaGHTY  sent  back  by  Gabriel  the  same  arrows,  after 
their  points  had  been  stained  with  blood.  ^  I  have  destroyed  the  God 
of  Abraham,'  cried  Kimrod,  and  forthwith  he  changed  their  direction 
towards  the  earth,  to  which  he  returned  without  harm. 

To  overcome  this  proud  sovereign,  Abraham  asked  of  God  only  the 
ud  of  a  fly. 

*Let  it  be  according  to  thy  desire,'  responded  the  All-Powekpul, 
*but  I  will  send  thee  an  insect  seventy  times  smaller  than  the  one  thou 
hast  mentioned.' 

At  the  command  of  the  Cskatos,  the  king  of  the  flies  collected  his 
winged  squadrons,  which  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  soldiers  of 
Nimrod  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  put  them  to  rout.  Nimrod  him- 
self fled,  and  took  refuge  in  a  tower.  But  a  fly  pursued,  entered  with 
him,  and  harassed  and  stung  him,  without  his  being  able  to  catch  the 
insect.  Now  alighting  upon  his  lips,  and  then  upon  his  nose,  it  at  last 
penetrated  into  the  brain,  and  fed  upon  its  substance.  The  insect 
grew  in  a  marvellous  manner.  The  king  could  get  peace  from  the 
dreadful  torment  only  by  having  his  head  constantly  beaten  with  heavy 
maOets.  At  the  end  of  forty  years  the  head  of  Nimrod  burst  open, 
and  the  fly  coming  out  as  large  as  a  pigeon,  said  to  the  dying  king: 

*  Behold  how  God  can  destroy,  by  one  of  His  smalleet  creaturesi 
such  as  refuse  to  believe  in  Hih.' 
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Abraham  was  so  jealous  of  his  wives  that  he  constructed  for  them  a 
magic  city — a  city  of  iron,  whose  waUs  were  so  high  that  the  light  of 
the  son  could  not  penetrate  within.  The  sombre  rooms  of  this  ancient 
harem,  in  which  the  wives  of  the  Patriarch  were  imprisoned,  were 
lighted  with  garlands  of  pearls  and  crowns  of  diamonds.  Abraham 
was  also  a  great  traveller.  Sara,  his  constant  companion,  resembled 
Eve,  and  was  so  celebrated  for  her  beauty  that  the  Patriarch  took  the 
wise  precaution  of  carrying  her  in  an  iron  chest. 

Behold  him  arrested  one  day  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan  by  a  cus- 
tom-house ojficer  who  wished  to  examine  the  baggage.  The  good 
Abraham,  carrying  no  contraband  articles,  as  he  believed,  allowed 
him  to  prosecute  the  search  for  a  time  without  molestation.  But  when 
the  latter  came  to  the  chest  contiuning  Sara :  ^  Stop,'  cried  the  Patriarch, 
'suppose  that  this  box  is  filled  with  the  richest  silks,  and  I  pay  you  ten 
times  the  ordinary  tariff?  *  *  No,'  replied  the  officer,  whose  suspicions 
were  excited.  '  Suppose  that  it  is  filled  with  diamonds,  and  I  pay  you 
twenty  times  the  legal  duty? '  '  No  1 '  shouted  the  ferocious  officer, 
and  opening  the  mysterious  chest  by  a  skilful  movement  of  his  nimble 
fingers  he  beheld  the  ideal  form  of  Sara.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
petrified  with  admiration,  and  then  ran  away  to  announce  the  marvel 
he  had  just  discovered.  The  wicked  king  confiscated  the  rare  import- 
ation,  and  caused  Sara  to  enter  his  palace.  The  sorrow  of  Abraham 
can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  God,  however,  moved 
by  the  conjugal  tenderness  of  the  Patriarch,  caused  the  walls  of  the 
I^dace  to  become  transparent,  and  Abraham  afiir  off  was  able  to  wit- 
ness all  that  took  place.  When  the  wicked  king  approached  his 
beautiful  captive,  and  was  about  to  embrace  her,  his  outstretched  hand 
was  struck  with  palsy. 

'Away  from  me  I '  cried  Sara, '  I  am  the  wife  of  Abraham  I '  And 
the  king  called  the  Patriarch,  asked  pardon  for  his  culpable  intentions, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  his  slave  Hagar. 

When  the  four  sons  of  Jacob,  after  having  sold  their  brother,  came 
to  relate  to  their  fiither  that  Joseph  had  been  devoured  by  a  wol^ 
'There  are  no  wolves  in  the  country,'  exdaimed  the  Patriarch,  un- 
willing to  know  the  extent  of  his  misfortune. 

'Ah  I  thou  believest  there  are  none,'  said  one  of  the  offenders;  'we 
will  bring  thee  the  very  one  which  tore  our  beloved  Joseph  to  pieces.' 

In  fiict,  they  did  bring  in  an  enormous  wo]£  But  by  the  justice  of 
OoD  the  beast  opened  his  mouth  and  said:  'Son  of  Isaac,  do  not  be- 
lieve the  oaths  of  these  criminal  impostors.  I  am  a  wolf  of  a  fiir-pff 
country,  and  have  wandered  about  several  weeks  in  search  of  one  of 
my  little  ones.  How  could  I,  who  am  simply  an  animal  and  experience 
the  tender  anguish  of  animals,  how  could  I  carry  away  the  son  of  a 
Prophet  of  God?' 
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When  Joseph  had  lived  for  a  time  in  the  hoase  of  Potiphar,  he  be- 
came enamored  of  Zuleika,  the  wife  of  the  king,  who  also  came  to  love 
him  in  retnm.  Bat  he  resisted  all  her  tender  supplications  and  fled. 
Poiiphar  would  not  believe  the  story  invented  by  Zuleika  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  Joseph,  and  retained  him  in  his  service.  The  fe- 
male  friends  of  Zuleika  were  equally  incredulous.  To  revenge  herself 
she  invited  them  one  evening  to  a  feast  in  her  palace,  and  when  they 
were  catting  oranges  with  sharp  knives,  caused  Joseph  to  appear  sud- 
denly before  them.  So  astonished  were  they  at  his  marvellous  beauty 
that  they  all  cut  their  hands,  and  did  not  perceive  what  had  happened 
until  the  table  was  covered  with  blood. 

^Indeed!'  exclaimed  Zuleika,  exulting  over  their  stupefaction. 
'  Yon  blame  me  on  account  of  my  love  for  Joseph  I  Tes,  I  love  this 
man,  whose  appearance  has  so  dazzled  you.' 

Potiphar,  yielding  at  last  to  the  instances  of  his  wife,  ordered  the 
virtooos  Joseph  to  be  imprisoned. 

Behold  the  termination  of  this  strange  history  I  Joseph  had  been 
raised  by  the  fiivor  of  Potiphar  to  a  high  degree  of  power.  One  day, 
when  visiting  the  granaries  provided  by.  him  against  the  years  of 
&mine,  he  met  in  the  street  a  female,  whose  dress,  whose  pale  fieu^e, 
and  suppliant  attitude  indicated  a  pitiable  state  of  misery.  Touched 
by  the  sight  of  such  distress,  he  handed  her  a  purse  of  gold,  when  the 
woman  said  to  him :  '  I  do  not  merit  thy  compassion.' 

It  was  Zuleika,  who  had  exercised  such  an  influence  upon  his 
destiny,  but  so  pale  and  feeble  that  Joseph  could  hardlv  recognize  iu 
her  the  beautiful  wife  of  Potiphar.  Moved  by  pity,  ai^Noubtless  by 
the  tender  sentiment  of  aflection,  he  cared  for  her  as  for  a  sister.  In 
this  new  atmosphere  she  revived  like  a  faded  rose  to  which  ram  and 
son-shine  have  been  given,  and  quickly  recovered  her  lost  beauty. 
She  was  a  widow,  having,  afler  the  death  of  Potiphar,  been  driven 
from  her  palace,  and  abandoned  by  all  the  world.  Joseph  loved  her 
in  her  misfortune ;  and  Zuleika  became  in  time  the  wife  of  her  gener- 
ous bene&ctor, 

Moses  was  saved  by  one  of  the  daughters  of  Pharaoh,  and  brought 
op  in  the  palace  of  the  king.  At  the  age  of  five  years  he  played  with 
the  sceptre  of  the  monarch  whose  power  he  was  one  day  to  overthrow. 
He  trod  the  crown  under  his  feet,  and  on  one  occasion  threw  Pharaoh 
himself  from  the  throne.  After  his  return  from  the  land  of  the  Mi- 
dianites,  he  confounded  by  his  miracles  the  seventy  thousand  magi- 
cians of  the  king. 

Having  delivered  his  people  from  their  cruel  bondage,  Moses  was 
sommoned  to  receive  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  Angel  Gabriel  raised 
him  so  high,  that  he  plainly  distinguished  the  movement  of  the  kalam 
(the  pen)  with  which  the  secretary  of  the  celestial  host  wrote  down 
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the  Ten  Commandments.  In  the  confidence  inspired  by  such  favor 
from  Allah,  he  asked  that  his  nation  might  become  the  first  people 
upon  the -globe.  Bat  Allah  responded :  Thon  askest  what  is  impoa- 
sible.  I  have  already  granted  that  supremacy  to  the  followers  of 
Mohammed,  who  shall  one  day  be  masters  of  the  nniverse.* 

While  the  Israelites  were  marching  to  the  conquest  of  the  promised 
land,  Moses,  desirous  of  contemplating  the  wondrous  works  of  6od^ 
set  out  to  travel.  He  voyaged  for  thirty  years  in  the  east  and  west, 
in  the  north  and  the  south.  After  many  wanderings  in  distant  countries, 
the  Patriarch  returned  to  his  tribe,  but  iostead  of  being  received  as 
the  wisest  of  men  and  the  first  of  legislators,  he  saw  his  fiune  as  a  pro- 
phet and  a  traveller  eclipsed  by  the  gold  of  a  banker.  During  his  ab- 
sence there  had  risen  up  a  man  among  the  Israelites  —  a  man  who  had 
never  ventured  near  the  flames  of  Sinai,  and  had  not  the  least  admira- 
tion for  the  wonderful  works  of  creation,  but  who  had  spent  his  days 
in  ingenious  speculations  among  the  money-changers  of  the  wandering 
children  of  Israel  This  individual  became  so  marvellously  rich  that 
forty  beasts  of  burden  were  required  to  carry  merely  the  keys  where- 
with to  unlock  his  treasures. 

At  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  years,  Moses  saw  that  he  was 
nigh  unto  death.  Weeping,  he  asked  of  God  what  would  become  of 
his  wife  and  children. 

^  Go  thou,'  replied  God,  *  to  the  rock  on  the  seashore  and  strike  it 
with  thy  rod.' 

The  rock  ^vided  asunder,  and  out  of  it  came  a  worm,  which  cried 
three  times  "Glory  to  God,  the  All-Powbrful,  who  bath  not  for- 
gotten me  in  my  solitude  I    Praise  to  God  who  dost  nourish  me  I ' 

Then  said  God  unto  him :  *  Beholdl  if  I  care  for  the  worm  hid  in  a 
lonely  rock  upon  the  sea-shore,  how  can  I,  O  man  I  abandon  thy 
children  ? ' 

After  the  death  of  Joshua,  continued  Satab  Effendi,  *the  obiefi  of 
Israel,  who  had  been  sorely  beaten  in  several  conflicts  with  Goliah,  as- 
sembled to  deliberate  upon  their  sad  situation.  Then  appeared  before 
them  a  holy  man,  Samuel,  who  declared  he  was  sent  of  God. 

*What  must  we  do  to  escape  destruction?'  asked  the  chiefii  of 
Israel. 

*  You  must  renounce  the  worship  of  idols,  confess  the  true  Gk>D, 
honor  your  parents,  treat  your  wives  with  consideration,  and  lastly, 
render  homage  to  the  Prophets,'  responded  SamueL 

*  The  Prophets !    Who  are  they  ? » 

^  First,  Adam,  Noah,  and  Abraham,  for  whom  the  Lord  did  great 
miracles,  then  Moses  and  the  Prophets  who  shall  come^  after  me, 
Jesus  the  son  of  Mary,  and  Mohammed.  The  testimony  of  each  of 
these  is  complete  in  his  time,  but  has  been,  or  will  be,  set  aside  by  that 
of  the  successor,  except  in  the  case  of  Mohammed.' 
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*  Jssus  1    Who  18  he  ? '  demanded  the  auditors. 

*  It  is  He  who  has  been  annoimced  in  the  Tora  (a  Moslem  book)  as 
the  Word  of  Ood.  Hb  will  be  born  of  a  virgin.  Before  His  birth  he 
will  proclaim  the  inmiacolate  nature  of  His  mother  and  the  puissance 
of  the  Cbbatob,  then  Hb  will  core  the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  and  from  a 
little  earth  make  living  animals  and  birds.  The  wicked  men  of  His 
time  will  seek  to  pat  Hue  to  death,  bnt  shall  deceive  themselves  in 
cmcifying  a  common  person  in  his  stead,  while  Jbsus  himself  will  enter 
glorioosly  into  heaven.' 

After  giving  the  lineage  and  exalted  character  of  Mohammed, 
Samuel  related  to  the  conclave  of  Israel  what  would  happen  to  the 
Prophet  of  Mecca  during  a  single  night.  The  angel  Gabriel  would 
wake  Mohammed  and  conduct  him  to  the  open  country,  where  he 
would  be  presented  with  the  miraculous  winged-horse  Borak,  the 
same  which  Abraham  made  use  of  in  travelling  from  Syria  to  Mecca. 
Mounted  upon  this  animal,  the  Prophet  was  to  visit  Sinai,  Bethlehem, 
and  Jerusalem,  to  repeat  his  prayers  at  each  place,  and  then,  on  stidrs 
of  emeralds  and  flowers,  mount  up  to  the  seventh  heaven,  where  he 
would  be  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  creation  and  the 
government  of  the  universe.  He  would  there  contemplate  the  happy 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  and  look  down  into  the  depths  of  hell.  The 
eternal  abyss  would  reveal  to  him  all  the  different  kinds  of  torments 
there  inflicted.  Those  who  had  oppressed  the  poor  were  condemned 
to  scratch  like  fowls  in  an  arid  soil  which  yielded  no  nourishment. 
Usurers  and  extortioners  beheld  their  bodies  swell  fix)m  moment  to 
moment  in  a  frightful  manner,  while  liars,  calumniators,  and  tale- 
bearers had  their  tongues  and  lips  twinched  every  instant  with  red  hot 
nippers  of  fire. 

*  Between  heaven  and  hell,'  continued  Samuel,  'Mohammed  shall 
see  Abraham,  the  &ther  of  the  faithfu^  who  smiles  whenever  the  gates 
of  heaven  are  opened,  and  weeps  when  a  new  victim  is  cast  into  hell. 
He  shall  behold  the  happy  inhabitants  of  heaven  reclining  on  volup- 
tuous couches  under  silken  pavilions  and  eating  from  vessels  of  silver 
and  gold  the  richest  viands,  of  which  the  last  morsel  shall  be  as  ac- 
ceptable to  the  taste  as  the  first.  Then  will  be  pointed  out  to  him 
the  Pool  of  Life,  whose  waters  dispel  thirst  forever,  and  the  tree  of 
Toba,  so  large  that  the  fleetest  horse  cannot  cross  its  shadow  in  a 
hundred  years,  whose  branches  are  hung  with  the  most  delicious  fi:iiits 
and  moved  in  dulcet  harmony  by  the  soft  winds  of  heaven.  He  shaU 
look  down  upon  the  Iblissful  fields  of  Paradise,  strewn  with  pearls  and 
diamonds  and  beds  of  musk,  where  among  perpetual  fountains  and  in 
the  cool  shade,  the  faithful  shall  be  served  by  black-eyed  houris, 
beautiful  without  blemish,  and  subject  neither  to  age  nor  death.' 

The  night  in  which  Solomon  came  into  the  world,  the  angel  Oabriel 
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cried :  *  A  cbUd  is  bom  to  wbom  Iblis  and  all  tbe  demons  shall  be 
subject.'  He  was  endowed  with  such  sagacity  that  when  a  mere 
youth  he  instructed  his  father  in  the  most  difficult  things,  and  one  day 
confounded  all  the  doctors  of  the  law. 

Ailer  the  death  of  his  father,  eight  angels,  with  innumerable  wings 
of  all  forms  and  colors,  came  and  bowed  down  three  times  before 
him. 

*  Who  are  you? »  demanded  Solomon. 

'We  are  the  angels  of  the  eight  winds  of  the  earth,'  answered  they. 
'  To  thee  we  do  homage.  Call  us  when  thou  wilt,  and  we  will  breathe 
the  soft  zephyrs  or  wake  the  tempest.  Cast  this  stone  into  the  air, 
and  forthwith  we  shall  be  in  thy  presence.* 

The  eight  angels  then  disappeared,  and  four  others  came,  'We 
govern,'  said  they,  *  aU  the  animals  in  the  air,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth.  When  thou  wilt  have  us  appear,  place  this 
upon  thy  head,'  and  one  of  the  angels  gave  him  a  talismanio  stone 
with  the  inscription,  *  All  creatures  praise  the  Lord.' 

Solomon  directed  the  angels  to  assemble  before  him  a  pair  of  all  the 
different  species  of  animals.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  his  wish  was 
accomplished,  and  the  beings  of  creation  {^resented  themselves,  from 
the  monstrous  elephant  down  to  the  smallest  worm.  Then  the  great 
king,  with  royal  benevolence,  spoke  with  his  legions  of  subjects,  and 
listened  to  their  complaints.  The  legislator  of  men,  he  also  became 
the  legislator  of  animals,  condemning  their  evil  habits  and  reforming 
the  abuses  of  their  governments. 

But  Solomon  took  most  pleasure  in  conversing  with  the  birds  of  the 
air,  for  he  understood  all  the  varieties  of  their  melodious  language  and 
the  sage  maxims  of  the  beloved  little  musicians  of  the  good  God. 

*  For  many  creatures  it  were  better  not  to  live,'  sighed  the  melan- 
choly dove. 

*  To  be  content  with  one's  lot  is  the  greatest  of  blessmgs,'  sang  the 
nightingale. 

'  Be  just  and  thou  shalt  be  recompensed,'  cried  the  lark. 
'  Death  wiU  come  at  last,'  screamed  the  eagle, 

*  Think  of .  thy  Cseatob,  O  vain  mortal!'  chanted  the  martial 
cock. 

Still  another  angel  appeared  before  Solomon,  and  gave  him  a  dia- 
mond, with  the  inscription :  '  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  his  Prophet.' 

*  By  virtue  of  this  stone,'  said  the  angel,  *  thou  shalt  rule  over  the 
€(;inns^  who  belong  to  the  world  of  spirits,  and  are  far  more  numerous 
than  all  {he  men  and  animals  on  the  earth  together.  They  were 
created  angels  of  light,  but  having  &llen,  were  banished  from  the 
presence  of  God.    The  world  was  inhabited  by  the  djinna  seventy 
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thousand  years  before  the  creation  of  man.  Some  of  tbem  acknow- 
ledge the  true  God,  while  others,  plonged  into  the  errors  of  idola- 
try, worship  fire,  and  adore  the  snn  and  the  stars.  The  former  hover 
perpetually  around  good  men  to  protect  them ;  the  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, ever  seek  to  do  them  harm.' 

By  the  talismanic  influence  of  this  ring  Solomon  subdued  the  entire 
race  of  the  cffinns.  He  obliged  them  to  build  palaces  and  to  erect  a 
temple  after  the  model  of  the  JKaaba  of  Mecca.  The  female  cf^inna 
wore  garments  of  wool  and  silk  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem.  They 
were  also  required  to  roast  every  day  thirty  thousand  oxen  and  thirty 
thousand  sheep,  besides  innumerable  birds  and  fishes,  all  of  which  were 
placed  upon  tables  several  miles  in  length.  The  <^inna  sat  down  at 
tables  of  iron,  the  poor  at  tables  of  wood ;  at  tables  of  silver  were 
seated  the  chiefi  of  the  army  and  the  high  officers  of  government, 
while  the  men  distinguished  for  their  piety  and  wisdom  were  served 
by  Solomon  himself  at  tables  of  pure  gold. 

But  with  all  the  favors  heaped  upon  him  Solomon  was  not  proof 
gainst  pride.  While  regarding  one  day  the  multitudes  enjoying  his 
feasts,  he  exclaimed  in  a  moment  of  blindness :  ^  Would  that  God  would 
permit  me  to  feed  for  a  single  day  all  the  animals  of  the  earth ! ' 

*What  thou  wouldst  do  is  impossible,'  responded  God;.  *but  thou 
mayest  attempt  it:  I  will  permit  thee  to  begin  to-morrow  with  the  in 
habitants  of  the  sea.' 

Solomon  ordered  the  djinns  to  load  a  hundred  thousand  camels  and 
a  hundred  thousand  mules  with  grain  and  fruits ;  then  he  went  down 
to  th«  seashore  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice :  '  Come  ye,  who  reside  in 
the  depths  of  the  waves,  come  and  I  will  satisfy  your  hunger  I '  Then 
there  came  to  the  surface  of  the  waters  swarms  of  fishes  to  which  they 
threw  sacks  of  grain  until  all  were  satisfied.  But  suddenly  there  ap- 
peared a  whale  as  large  as  a  mountain.  Solomon  threw  to  him 
hundreds  of  loads  of  fruit  and  grain,  and  continually  the  insatiable 
monster  opened  his  mouth  for  more.  At  last  the  provision  was  all 
gone,  and  the  whale  cried :  ^  Give  me,  give  me  whereof  to  eat,  never 
have  I  suffered  such  hunger  I ' 

*  Ah  1 '  cried  Solomon,  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  *  are  there 
many  of  thy  species  in  the  sea  ? ' 

*  Many  ? '  replied  the  monster,  *  there  are  seventy  thousand,  of  whom 
the  smallest  is  of  such  a  size  that  thou  wouldst  disappear  in  his  bowels 
like  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  desert.' 

At  these  words  Solomon  fell  upon  his  &ce,  and  weeping,  prayed 
God  to  pardon  his  wicked  presumption. 

Behold  how  the  great  king  travelled  to  Mecca  and  Me^na.  A  silk 
carpet  was  woven  by  the  ^imis  fbur  leagues  in  extent.  Upon  this 
carpet  they  placed  the  throne  of  Solomon,  and  around  it  seats  of  gold 
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and  silver  for  the  maltitude  of  persons  who  were  to  accompany  him. 
When  all  the  preparations  had  been  completed,  Solomon  seated  him- 
self npon  his  throne,  and  commanded  the  winds  to  do  their  duty. 
They  transported  the  aerial  caravan,  and  at  ihe  same  time  a  cloud  of 
birds  with  extended  wings  formed  a  shady  canopy  over  the  head  of 
the  king  and  his  companions. 

While  returning  to  Jerusalem  the  Patriarch  perceived,  from  a  single 
ray  of  sun-shine  piercing  through  the  winged  pavilion,  that  a  bird  was 
wanting  at  his  post.  He  demanded  of  the  eagle  the  name  of  the  de- 
linquent, and  the  eagle,  having  called  over  the  names  of  all  the  birds, 
announced  the  desertion  of  the  lapwing.  An  instant  afterwards  the 
lapwing  appeared,  trembling  and  bowing  down  his  head  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  great  king. 

*  I  have  done  wrong,'  said  the  bird,  *  and  merit  punishment.* 

*  Explain  thyself,'  answered  Solomon,  who  was  angry,  but  would 
not  condemn  the  delinquent  without  a  hearing. 

*  At  Mecca,'  continued  the  lapwing,  ^  I  met  with  a  bird  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  gave  me  such  a  picture  of  the  marvels  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saba  (Sheba)  that  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  visiting  that 
country.  •  I  have  seen  the  treasures  of  that  land,  which,  O  king  I  thou 
shouldst  conquer,  and  its  queen  Balkis,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 
the  universe.' 

Struck  with  this  recital  of  the  wandering  bird,  Solomon  at  once 
wrote  a  letter  to  Queen  BaUds,  enga^g  to  convert  her  to  the  true 
faith. 

The  offending  lapwing  was  his  messenger. 

The  Queen  of  Saba  read  the  letter,  and  then  assembled  her  viziers 
for  their  advice.  But  they  declared  that  as  no  one  equalled  her  in 
wisdom,  no  one  could  venture  to  counsel  her  in  so  important  a  matter. 

^  Well ! '  exclaimed  Balkis,  ^  I  shall  know  whether  he  is  a  prophet 
or  not.  I  will  send  him  the  most  magnificent  presents,  and  if  he  be 
dazzled  by  them,  it  will  prove  that  he  is  not  superior  to  other  men. 
I  will  propose  to  him  different  questions,  and  if  he  be  not  able  to 
answer  them,  surely  he  is  a  false  prophet.' 

Her  ambassadors  set  out  for  Jerusalem  with  a  thousand  carpets 
woven  with  gold  and  silver,  a  crown  of  fine  pearls,  and  the  precious 
pvoducts  of  Arabia  the  Blest.  They  carried  likewise  a  casket  contain- 
ing a  pearl  that  had  not  been  pierced,  a  diamond  through  which  passed 
a  tortuous  hole,  and  a  cup  of  crystal.  Balkis  demanded  that  Solomon 
should  pierce  the  pearl,  pass  a  thread  through  the  diamond,  and  fill 
the  cup  with  water  obtained  from  neither  the  heavens  nor  the  earth. 

Solomon  having  been  informed  of  these  things,  caused  the  cfjinna  to 
weave  carpets  that  were  many  miles  in  length,  and  still  more  magni- 
ficent, and  also  build  walls  of  gold  and  silver.    At  the  sight  of  these 
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marvelB,  the  ambassadors  of  Balkis  did  not  even  venture  to  show  their 
presents,  and  conld  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  open  the  casket.  So» 
lomon  at  once  pierced  the  pearl  by  means  of  a  powder  provided  by 
the  €ffinns.  He  ordered  a  slave  to  leap  upon  one  of  his  fleetest  horses, 
and  from  the  sweat  that  ran  down  its  flanks  he  filled  the  crystal  cup 
with  water  which  came  neither  from  the  heavens  nor  the  earth.  The 
third  problem  was  the  most  difficult.  But  he  passed  a  thread  through 
the  dnuodties  of  the  diamond  by  means  of  a  minute  worm  which 
drew  the  thread  after  itself  and  thenceforth,  by  way  of  recompense, 
was  fed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry. 

Solomon  then  sent  word  to  the  Queen  of  Saba,  that  if  she  did  not 
renoonce  the  worship  of  idols  and  submit  to  his  power,  he  would  over- 
run her  country  with  a  formidable  army.  Upon  the  return  of  her  en- 
voys, she  at  once  set  out  for  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  abjure  idolatry  and 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Solomon.  He  awaited  with  impa- 
ti^ce  the  young  queen  whose  beauty  had  been  praised  with  so  much 
enthusiasm. 

But  a  singular  report  embarrassed  the  sovereign  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  whispered  in  secret,  that  the  ideal  form  of  the  Sabean  queen  ter- 
minated in  the  ugly  feet  of  a  quadruped.  How  was  Solomon  to  learn 
the  truth  without  giving  offence  ?  He  could  not  say  to  the  queen : 
*  Show  me  thy  feet,  O  Balkis  I '  In  place  of  the  floor  of  the  hall  where 
he  was  to  receive  her,  he  arranged  a  transparent  crystal  under  which 
ran  limpid  water.  Balkis,  when  stepping  upon  .the  crystal,  supposed 
that  she  had  to  cross  a  stream,  and  graciously  raised  her  robes ;  and 
the  king,  who  was  watching  with  uneasy  solicitude,  perceived  under 
the  diken  folds  of  her  garments,  the  most  beautiful  feet  in  the  world. 
A  few  days  afterward  Balkis  became  the  wife  of  Solomon. 

Would  that  he  had  remained  &ithful  to  the  commandments  of  God  I 
But  the  great  king,  who  had  once  fiuled  through  pride,  was  destined 
to  fell  again  by  the  passion  of  love.  He  became  enamored  of  the 
daughter  of  a  heathen  king,  who  introduced  her  idols  into  the  palace 
of  Solomon,  where  the  true  God  alone  should  have  been  adored.  A 
djinn  took  away  his  ring,  his  robes,  and  his  sceptre,  and  having  as- 
sumed the  form  of  the  king,  installed  himself  upon  the  throne.  Solo- 
mon, despised  by  his  ministers,  and  insulted  by  his  own  servants,  was 
driven  from  the  palace,  and  for  forty  days  wandered  in  the  desert,  a 
prey  to  the  most  bitter  reflections.  But  as  he  had  not  taken  part  in 
the  idolatry  himself  the  Lobd  had  compassion  on  him,  and  restored 
him,  greatly  enlightened  by  his  errors,  to  his  former  power. 

Solomon  had  thus  ruled  over  his  vast  empire  a  great  number  of 
years,  when  one  day  the  Angel  of  Death  appeared  before  him.  The 
Great  King  demanded  of  him  how  the  term  of  life  is  marked  oflT  for 
different  individuals. 
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^  It  is  hardly  permitted  me  to  stop  in  the  work  in  which  I  am  con- 
stantly engaged/  replied  the  angel ;  '  but  I  cannot  refuse  the  fiiForite 
of  God  an  explanation.  Enow  then  that  I  am  only  the  messenger  of 
another  angel,  whose  head  reaches  ten  thousand  years'  journey  above 
the  seventh  heaven,  and  whose  feet  are  plunged  the  distance  of  five 
hundred  years'  journey  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  This  angel, 
whose  name  is  Osrein,  is  so  strong,  that,  if  Gon  would  permit  him,  he 
could  easily  overthrow  the  globe  with  a  single  hand.  He  it  is  who 
indicates  to  me  the  place  whence  I  have  a  soul  to  take.  He  has  his 
eyes  constant  y  fixed  upon  the  8idrat'Al-Munt€tha^  the  tree  of  life, 
which  bears  as  many  leaves  as  there  are  human  beings.  When  a 
child  is  boni,  a  new  leaf  puts  forth  with  his  name  upon  it ;  when  his 
last  hour  is  come,  the  leaf  withers,  and  is  plucked  by  Osrein.' 

*And  the  inferior  angels,'  continued  Solomon,  ^  how  are  they  em- 
ployed ? » 

^  Two  of  them  keep  watch  upon  every  mortal,  one  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  other  on  the  left.  They  observe  every  word  and  action ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  are  relieved  by  two  other  angels,  and  fly  up  to 
heaven.  The  angel  on  the  right  side  records  every  good  action,  and 
when  the  mortal  commits  a  sin,  says  to  the  angel  on  the  left :  '  For- 
bear for  seven  hours  to  record  it :  peradventure  he  may  repent,  and 
obtain  forgiveness.' ' 

^  How  dost  thou  collect  the  souls  of  men  ? '  inquired  Solomon,  ^  and 
what  becomes  of  them  during  Busak,  the  interval  of  time  between  the 
tribunal  of  the  sepulchre  and  the  resurrection  ? ' 

*'  For  the  examination  of  the  sepulchre,'  answered  the  angel,  ^  the 
soul  reenters  the  body.  If  the  person  has  been  just,  it  is  again  drawn 
gently  out  of  his  mouth ;  otherwise  it  is  beaten  out  of  him  with  dread- 
ful blows.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  remain  in  their  graves,  but  their 
souls  have  a  foretaste  of  the  doom  that  awaits  them,  in  dreams  and 
visions.  Those  of  the  fiuthful  hover  near  their  sepuldires  in  a  state 
of  felicity,  or  wrapped  up  in  silk  cloths,  are  placed  in  chaise  of  a  bird 
which  will  watch  them  in  Paradise  until  the  day  of  judgment.  The 
spirits  of  the  martyrs  enter  into  the  crops  of  green  birds  that  feed  on 
the  fruits  and  drink  of  the  streams  of  heaven,  while  the  souls  of  those 
with  whom  God  has  been  most  pleased,  become  as  snow-white  birds, 
and  nestle  under  His  throne.  The  souls  of  the  wicked  are  tied  up  in 
sacks  of  tarred  cloth,  and  cast  down  to  the  gate  of  perdition,  where 
they  shall  remain  in  misery  until  the  resurrection.' 

*  The  angels  —  will  they  also  die  ? '  inquired  Solomon. 

^  All  beings  shall  die  at  the  blast  of  extermination  —  first  men,  and 
then  angels.  At  the  second  sound  of  the  trumpet  of  Israfil,  Michael 
and  Gabriel  shall  fidl  by  my  hand,  and  I,  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death, 
then  perish  imder  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty.    Throughout  the  vast  ex- 
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tent  of  creation  God  only  will  exist.    He  will  then  exclaim :  ^  To 
whom  belongs  the  earth  ? '  and  no  being  shall  answer.    But  after  forty 
years  of  rain  and  darkness  the  trumpet  shall  sonnd  again,  and  the 
dead  shall  awake  —  angels  first,  and  men  afterward.' 
^  Who  among  men  shall  awake  first  ? '  demanded  Solomon. 

*  Mohammed  the  Prophet.  Israfil,  Gabriel,  and  the  other  angels 
will  repair  to  Medina  and  cry,  ^  Come,  O  most  beautiful  and  purest  of 
sonls !  reanimate  thy  body  which  is  without  blemish.'  Then  he  shall 
come  out  of  his  tomb.  Gabriel  will  present  to  him  the  winged  Borak, 
and  g^ve  him  a  standard  and  a  crown  sent  for  that  purpose  from  Para- 
dise. *'  Come,  thou  chosen  of  the  Lord,'  a  voice  shall  exclaim,  ^  already 
is  Eden  spread  with  flowers,  and  the  houris  await  thee.'  Then  the 
rest  of  mankind  will  awake  from  their  sleep  of  death,  and  be  con- 
ducted to  the  Valley  of  Jehoshophat  for  the  last  judgment. 

*  That  will  be  a  terrible  day,  when  each  one  shall  think  only  of  him- 
self *  O  God  I '  Adam  will  cry,  *  save  me  I  save  me  I  impute  to  me 
neither  the  inquity  of  Eve  nor  that  of  Abel.'  *  Preserve  me  from 
hell,'  Noah  will  pray,  *  and  do  unto  my  children  what  seemeth  good 
onto  Thsb.'  Abraham  shall  say,  ^  I  invoke  Thbb  not  for  Ishmael  nor 
tor  Isaac :  I  invoke  Thse,  O  God,  only  for  myself.'  In  that  dread  hour, 
Moses  will  forget  his  brother  Aaron.  Mohammed  alone  shall  pray 
for  all  the  world.  The  day  of  judgment  shall  be  preceded  by  signs 
and  portents.  There  will  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  the  sun  shall 
rise  out  of  the  west,  and  the  earth  be  enveloped  in  smoke.  Men  shall 
even  envy  the  quiet  of  the  grave. 

*At  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  of  Israfil,  the  earth  will  tremble 
and  the  mountains  be  levelled  with  the  plains.  The  moon,  the  sun, 
and  the  stars  shidl  &11  into  the  sea,  and  the  firmament  melt  away.  The 
earth  will  then  open,  and  the  souls  fly  in  quest  of  the  bodies.  The  dry 
bones  of  the  dead  will  rattle,  the  scattered  limbs  be  brought  together, 
and  the  very  hairs  of  their  head  congregate. 

^  The  duration  of  the  day  of  judgment  shall  be  an  age.  It  shall  be 
a  day  of  sighs  and  griefe,  a  day  of  tribulation  and  anguish,  when  the 
cop  of  sorrow  and  misery  must  be  drunk,  even  to  the  very  dregs 
thereof  To  the  perverse  and  the  ungodly,  every  thing  shall  become 
as  aloes  and  bitterness.  For  them  there  will  not  be  one  moment  of 
repose.  They  shall  behold  nothing  agreeable,  hear  no  voice  that  shall 
delight,  while  their  terrified  imaginations  will  represent  to  them  only 
spectres  and  tortures,  and  the  bowlings  of  demons. 

^  Then  Mohammed  will  intercede  for  his  people. 

*  After  the  final  judgment,  made  according  to  good  works  without 
distinction  of  persons,  all  mankind  must  prepare  for  the  inevitable  pass- 
age of  Sirat,  the  sharp-edged  bridge  of  seven  arches.  This  bridge  is 
three  thousand  years'  journey  in  length,  narrow  as  the  thread  of  a 
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spider's  web,  and  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a  sword.  It  requires  a  thou- 
sand years  to  ascend  the  first  side,  a  thousand  to  cross  over,  and  a 
thousand  more  to  descend.  They  who  make  the  entire  passage,  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  joys  of  Paradise,  but  infidels  and  all  wicked  per- 
sons shall  fidl  into  perdition  from  the  difiTerent  arches.  The  fiuthful 
shall,  however,  at  last  all  be  redeemed  I ' 

'Good  GodI'  exclaimed  my  companions,  ^how  dreadful  to  our 

fflght  will  this  formidable  bridge  appear  1    Wbat  virtue !  what  secret 

grace  from  the  Most  High  shall  we  not  need  1  > 

'  Tell  me,'  continued  Solomon,  ^  when  shall  the  resurrection  oome  ?' 

^  God  only  knows,'  replied  the  angel  of  death,  and  having  answered 

Solomon,  he  prepared  to  carry  away  his  souL 

*  Canst  thou  not  prolong  my  life  until  the  completion  of  the  temple  ? ' 
^  No,'  responded  the  angel :  ^  thy  hour  is  come.' 

*  The  will  of  God  be  done ;  but  let  my  death  be  unknown  to  the 
cf}inn9  until  they  have  completed  the  House  of  God.' 

The  angel  removed  the  soul  of  the  Great  King,  but  his  body  was 
left  seated  upon  the  throne,  clothed  in  royal  robes  and  all  the  insignia 
of  office.  There  it  remained  in  the  usual  position  of  the  monarch,  the 
races  of  men  and  genii  paying  their  customary  homage  at  a  respectful 
distance,  until  the  staff  upon  which  the  corpse  leaned  had  been  gnawed 
by  the  worms,  and  gave  way,  so  that  the  body  fell  to  the  ground. 

^  Until  the  time  of  Mohammed,'  continued  Eitab  Effendi,  *  the  angel 
of  death  appeared  to  mortals  in  a  bodily  form.  But  when  he  came  for  the 
soul  of  the  Prophet,  the  latter  said  to  him :  *  O  Azrael,  thou  art  terrible 
to  behold!  It  is  not  proper  that  thou  shouldst  thus  show  thyself  to 
mortal  men,  for  it  can  easily  happen  that  they  die  from  excessive  fright 
before  having  said  their  prayers.  I  am  a  man  of  courage,  but  oonfea3 
that  I  cannot  look  upon  thee  without  a  shudder.' 

He  then  besought  God  that  Azrael  might  become  a  spirit;  and  hia 
prayer  was  granted. 

At  a  late  hour  we  spread  our  mats  upon  the  floor,  and  lay  down  to 
rest.  The  escort  and  one  or  two  Turks  who  tarried  with  us  all  night, 
slept  soundly  with  their  yataghans  by  their  sides.  My  repose,  how- 
ever, was  disturbed  by  hideous  phantoms  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
abominations  of  the  Turkish  cuisine,  but  borrowed  the  forms  of  the 
hide-bound  quadrupeds  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  whose  spasmodic 
breathing  harmonized  admirably  with  the  snoring  of  my  prostrate 
companions. 
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MARY     IN     AUTUMM. 

1 8KB  the  kaTes  ft4Uling  — 
VtJSng,  the  red  and  yeUow  leaf; 

And  I  know  they  are  a-calling  — 
CUling  with  the  Toioe  of  grieC 

They  teQ  me  th^  are  going 
On  the  Season*8  fleeting  car ; 

But  I  see  them  only  showing 
How  Life's  season  fleets  afitf  . 

I  will  not  hear  their  voices : 

Youth's  spring  —  I  cannot  let  it  go ; 
Erery  flower  and  loaf  rejoices  — 

Wintry  Age  cannot  he  so. 

I  'n  take  that  brooklet^  sfaiging 
Endless  sonnets,  for  my  IHend : 

Be  not  always,  dear  one,  bringing 
Signals,  leaf  like,  of  youth's  end. 

Hear  him  shouting  gayly,  *  Neyer  I ' 
,  As  be  whirls  the  miller's  wheel ; 
Then  goes  dancing  seaward  ever. 
Laughing  at  the  woes  we  feel. 

But  the  ice  shall  come  and  cover 
Up  this  rogue,  and  hide  his  might ; 

And  you  'II  see  this  summer  lover 
StifiSui  in  the  winter  night 

Bustle,  then,  and  laugh,  ye  branches  I 
Fling  your  leaves,  and  tell  me  so : 

Pour  them  down  in  avalanches — 
Load  the  autumn  winds  that  blow. 

Touth  must  vanish,  that  is  certain ; 

But  I  trample  on  yOur  signs : 
Looking  through  this  leafy  curtain, 

Read  a  bud-life's  mystic  lines. 

Tes,  I  see  the  leaves  are  fidling  — 
Falling,  the  red  and  yeUow  leaf; 

And  I  know  that  they  are  calling; 
But  their  voioe  no  more  is  grieC 
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Sbrmonb.    By  Rev.  Frxdbrick  W.  Robibtsox.    Foar  Series :  in  four  Yolnmot.    Boiton : 

TiCKKOB  AND  FiBLDl.     1859. 

When  the  brilliant  enthusiast  Lameknais,  then  a  young  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  condemned  by  the  civil  tribunal  for  the  force  with  whidi  he  had  advocated  at 
once  religion  and  liberty,  he  energetically  exclaimed :  *  We  will  show  them  what 
kind  of  a  man  a  priest  is  t  *  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  charming  of  religionist^ 
and  one  of  the  most  devout  disciples  and  firmest  champions  of  the  Church ;  yet  his 
career  from  this  time  was  strangely  eccentric.  His  excellent  purity  of  character 
remained,  his  sincerity  no  one  questioned,  his  rare  ability  was  attested  by  every 
word  that  he  spoke,  his  enthusiasm  carried  before  it  a  whole  populace,  his  writings 
were  so  luminous  and  so  loving,  that  they  might  almost  'be  the  text-books  for  the 
millennium ;  and  yet  the  priest  in  him  was  ruined.  He  died  beloved  and  wondered 
at  by  all  Frendiman :  but  in  obedience  to  his  last  request,  no  religious  rite  was 
performed  at  his  funend,  and  no  religious  sanctions  hallowed  his  grayei  It 
was  only  before  his  resolute  exdamation,  before  he  rushed  wildly  forth  from  the 
orbit  prescribed  by  the  Church,  that  he  showed  the  beauty  of  the  priesthood.  In 
what  followed,  in  the  long  period  in  which  his  gentle  spirit  battled  with  the  world, 
he  illustrated  chiefly  what  the  priest  ought  not  to  ba 

There  are  many  clergymen  of  the  present  time  who  are  endeavoring,  like  LAXSir- 
NAis,  only  with  less  force  and  fervor,  to  teach  what  kind  of  man  the  priest  is.  That 
severe  official  character  which  distinguished  alike  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  Christ- 
ian fathers,  and  the  Protestant  reformers — that  singleness  of  eye,  and  renundatio& 
of  every  thing  but  the  duties  of  one  high  calling,  which  alone  can  give  the  minis 
ter  his  proper  efficiency — are  becoming  too  rare  among  the  more  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy.  When  we  receive  a  new  book  from  a  reverend  author,  we  are 
very  fiu*  from  being  able  to  anticipate  which  one  of  the  seven  sdenoes  it  will  treat 
o£  We  are  not  only  in  doubt  as  to  the  subject  of  the  book,  but  even  as  to  whether 
that  subject  will  be  discussed  in  a  particularly  religious  spirit  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  poor  poetry,  mock  metaphysics,  incomplete  learning,  shallow  argumentation, 
and  feeble-forcible  assertion  distributed  in  sermons  and  volumes  to  the  long-suf- 
fering, religiously-disposed  public,  by  ambitious  divines.  There  is  nothing  else  so 
eflibctive  or  so  beautiful  as  simplicity ;  and  simplicity  is  no  where  else  so  effective 
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wad  80  bouitifiil  as  m  the  pulpit  Would  that  our  preachers  and  eodesiastical 
anthots  mi^t  heoome  aware  of  this  truth,  and  by  dropping  all  Tain  and  fiJsc 
fsplaj,  and  by  adhering  strictly  to  their  rCle^  give  us  at  once  better  learning  and 
purer  rdigicML 

We  do  not  betiere  that  mere  dulness  is  the  worst  defect  common  to  sermons. 
There  are  some  kinds  <^  vivacity  that  are  vastly  more  stupid  than  dubiess ;  and 
any  sermon  in  which  the  s(>irit  of  worship  does  not  predominate  over  eveiy  thing 
dse  in  it — over  criticism,  history,  dialectics,  rhetoric,  and  all  manner  of  arts,  sciences, 
and  antiquities — is  simply  a  misnomer  and  a  monster.  The  central  life  of  the 
clergyman  must  be  a  reli^ous  spirit,  of  which  all  his  acts  should  be  witnesses ;  ho 
should  be  the  model  to  his  lay  brethren  of  separation  fitnn  whatsoever  is  frivolous 
and  unimportant  in  the  worid ;  and  he  should  gird  himself  carefuUy  in  the  robe  of 
his  peculiar  integrity,  lest,  as  he  ranges  through  the  realm  of  thou^t,  like  Lambk> 
KAis,  he  lose  the  brigl^ess  of  that  fidth  which  is  of  the  heart  more  than  of  the 
head,  and  therefore  fidl  m  his  chief  end. 

The  sermons  of  Fbederick  W.  Robertson  are  the  first  sbioe  those  of  Robkrt 
Hall,  the  publication  of  which  has  produced  a  general  interest  and  sensatioa  A 
temporary  or  partial  interest  has  often  been  raised  by  controversial,  or  perhaps  by 
lerival  sermons ;  but  these  are  the  first  in  our  generation  which  are  read  by  intel- 
ligent men  of  all  sects  and  avocations  with  equal  admiration.  They  have  not, 
however,  the  massive,  bahnoed,  and  almost  feultless  rhetorical  character  which 
distinguishes  those  of  Robbbt  Hall.  Many  of  them  are  only  the  notes  and 
memories  of  sermons  delivered  extemporaneously ;  and  the  suggestive  manner  in 
which  one  pithy  sentence  succeeds  another,  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  rotund 
and  inane  verbiage  too  common  in  pulpit  performances. 

Their  main  charm  is,  that  they  are  purely  sermons ;  that  they  exhibit  an  Intel- 
lectonl  and  energetic  man  —  strongly  impressed  by  religion,  and  discoursing  of  re- 
ligious subjects  in  a  religious  way.  Their  popularity,  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  proves  that  not  even  our  sdentiflc  and  materialistic  age  is  weary  of 
feith ;  and  that  if  the  dergy  do  not  find  sympathetic  audiences,  it  is  their  own  feult 
They  display  A  liberal  spirit^  which  is  not  at  the  dame  time  indifferent,  and  superior 
learnings  taste^  and  acuteness,  which  are  constantly  brought  to  bear  directly  upon 
aome  vitd  point  of  thought  or  action.  With  a  clearness  of  spiritual  and  intellect- 
ual insight  which  is  most  remarkable,  the  preacher  now  illumines  a  dark  problem 
of  experience,  and  now  cuts  at  a  stroke  some  knot  of  theology  which  a  comment- 
ator or  dogmatist  would  be  long  in  untying.  Mr.  Robertson's  early  tastes  were 
fer  the  military  profiession,  and  the  soldier  appeai^  in  his  sermons  not  only  in  the 
fiequcnt  view  of  life  as  a  warfere,  but  in  the  skilful  choice  of  effective  words,  and 
in  the  energy  which  makes  every  new  sentence  advance  to  a  new  position.  The 
leader  can  hardly  fidl  to  have  his  religious  life  deepened  and  rectified  by  them, 
and  to  derive  finom  them  clearer  views  of  Christian  theology. 

Nor  will  their  influence  be  Umited  to  the  laity.  They  are  the  key-note,  show- 
ing the  kind  of  sermons  which  take  effect  at  the  present  time ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  carpi  of  the  priesthood  will  learn  to  fidl  bade  upon  their  special  calling  and 
qwdal  type  of  character,  and  give  us  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  Protestant 
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Tn  HocsiHOLD  Book  or  Pomr :  Collected  uid  Edited  hj  Cbaslh  A.  Dasa.    Fourth 

edition.    Kew-Tork :  D.  Appurok  akd  Compaxt.    1859. 

A  POBTiov  of  the  literary  critics  in  our  country  form  a  craft  which  doubtlea  better 
deserves  to  figure  in  a  new  ^Dundad' than  iny  other  living  set  of  men.  A  select 
tion  might  be  made  fi^mi  all  that  is  said  about  any  new  book  by  all  the  new8{>aperR 
and  reviews,  which  would  contain  more  of  human  fbUy  and  stupidity  than  could 
be  combined  in  any  other  way.  It  would  present  the  most  various  illustrations  <^ 
eonrne  il  ne  faut  pas  ierire.  The  publishen  of  Ur.  Daha's  *  Household  Book' 
have  recently  entertained  the  public^  by  issumg  in  an  advertisement  spedmeos  of 
all  sorts  of  notices  to  which  tint  book  has  been  sul^ject^  and  a  finer  ezhiUtioa  of 
wool-gathering  could  hardly  be  givea  Friends  and  enemies,  wits  and  dolts,  from 
all  points  of  the  compass,  express  their  minds  one  after  the  other,  to  the  utter  con- 
fusion of  every  sincere  inquirer.  All  virtues  and  vices  are  alternately  attributed 
and  denied  to  the  volume,  till  the  mystified  reader  migRt  well  Ibiget  the  original 
questioa  Our  present  design  is  not  to  repeat  our  commendationB  of  the  oomptete- 
ness,  order,  and  beauty  of  the  *  Household  Book  of  Poetry,*  but  to  suggest  to  pub- 
lishen to  occasionally  reciprocate  the  oourtesSes  of  critics,  by  collecting  in  their  ad- 
vertisements the  most  charing  memorials  of  critical  ignorance,  or  wilAil  perverrion 
with  personal  animus,  A  good  book  irould  not  suffer  by  this  method,  and  a  feir 
such  exposures  in  the  pillory  migbt  improve  the  critica  We  hope  the  exami^ 
may  be  followed,  and  that  the  advertising  columns  of  the  newspapen  will  more 
finequently  be  rendered  cemic^  by  displaying  the  judgments  of  the  difierent  specieB 
of  literary  DoGBBRana 


AJouBKALorCoirvsBaAnoiiBwrmLoaDBTioir.    By  the  Conateea  of  Bl— uwfoa.  WlXh 
a  Sketch  of  the  Lift  of  the  Author.    Boston :  Wiluam  Ybaio.    1869. 

It  is  probable  that  contemporary  books  form  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  American  publicL  The  philosopher  who  reftised  to  read  any  thing  till  it 
had  been  published  a  year,  was  certainly  wiser  than  the  many  people  who  neglect 
the  old  authors,  in  order  to  keep  pace  witti  the  reviews  and  latest  publications. 
The  new  editions  of  some  of  the  more  recent  English  classics,  by  a  Boston  firm,  <^ 
which  Lady  Blbssdigton's  *  Conversations  with  Lord  Btbon  '  is  the  last,  are  unsor^ 
passed  in  style  by  the  issues  of  any  American  publishing-house.  The  same  worics 
have  not  before  been  offered  in  so  satis&ctory  a  ibrm  for  libraries.  The  *  Journal 
of  Conversations  with  Lord  Btrov  '  was  the  most  fiKvorably  received  of  the  various 
writings  of  the  Countess  of  Blessinoton,  and  is  a  pleasant  memorial  of  BngUsh 
society  and  literature  in  the  last  generatioa  The  period  is  gone  by  only  fkr 
enough  to  be  suggestive  without  being  strange.  Perhaps  Lord  Btbon  wppesn  no 
where  cJse  so  well  as  in  the  pages  of  his  amiable  reporter,  though  she  is  not 
his  eulogist;  and  as  he  is  assuredly  judged,  as  a  man,  too  harshly  and  inade- 
quately by  most  persona,  it  is  desirable  that  the  sunny  side  of  his  diaiacter,  re- 
vealed in  this  book,  should  be  perpetuated  His  reported  conversation  oontidna 
many  striking  and  novel  sayings,  worthy  of  his  poetical  renown. 
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IV  Aaoran  Wobld.    By  QBOBia  Wood     New-York :  Dnar 


rof  *PBnm  ScHLBmn.  in  Amctin *  would  bet^ htTO  let  ttie  ftiture 
We  OQofeaB  to  being  disgusted  with  hia  rerebtions  oonoeniing  the 
^of  tfaobettifled.  Hw  Beeneof  his  sfeoiy  might  as  w«D  hsTO  beeninSng- 
or  CUitaii%  or  Oonstuitinc^  or,  for  aught  we  know,  in  Abjssinia  or 
^asittHearcn.  It  is  simpler  in  •  pbM  where  the  peofrfe  are  orthodox, 
and  aaj,  ^Howbeanlifiil!' — iriiere  perBonswho  have  been  aoquainted  on  earth 
i  ^kd  oongratnlatioDB  at  merting  each  other  under  sudi  happy  droum- 
i; '  iriiere  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  niaR3ring  and  giving  in  mar- 
liage^aodotlMrsnbfamaiyai&iis;  where  anaduonisms  are  in  order;  wherewomen 
debate  ebardkhiBtoiy:  where  Saint  PBarvrcAqieoulatos*  with  the  deepest  anzie^* 
on  the  question  of  Amwripan  oonvente;  where  a  pandemonium  of  metephyaical 
^lisnwkm  is  got  up  between  Lord  Baoom^  Duks  Scotub,  Thomas  AquiNAai  Blaisb 
Pascal^  Johaihar  Sdwabds,  and  Mis.  Jat;  where  they  have  very  magnifloent 
and  ftafaiooabte  ooooertB^  using  in  them  apparent^  ttie  best  earthly  wind-instru* 
mente;  where  ereiy  tiung  is  very  elegant,  but  where  nobody  is  any  wiser,  better, 
or  brighter  tiian  terrestrial  people  who  have  had  a  fbir  Hteraiy  and  religious  train- 
ing. The  burden  of  this  life  is  tnnsferred^o  tlie  skies,  excepting  that  all  the  char 
neters  in  the  book  seem  to  have  the  oonvenienoes  of  wealth.  We  estimate  that 
Xr.  Wood's  ideas  of  heaven,  bating  the  anadironisms,  oouM  be  eqjoyed  on  the 
earth  for  an  income  of  something  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The 
volume  atten^te  to  describe  scenes  of  which  no  poet  or  romancer  should  treat,  un- 
less he  be  a  master  of  power  and  of  beauty.  Mr.  Wood  is  often  quaint  and  vigorous, 
and  his  work  has  passages  worthy  of  his  reputation ;  but  he  proves  himself  a  poor 
hand  at  fi^owing  Daittb.  He  has  produced  neither  good  poetry,  philosophy,  nor 
religion,  and  <mly  a  poor  satire. 


JoAir  or  Abc:  oa  tbi  Maid  or  Oblbamb.    From  Miokblbt's  History  of  France.    New- 
ToriL:  Stabvobd  ABD  Dbubbbb.    1868. 

This  litUe  book  is  a  translation  from  one  of  the  ablest  French  historians,  by  Mr. 
0.  W,  Wight,  the  translator  also  of  several  of  Cousin's  philosophical  writings.  The 
heroine,  who  has  so  variously  figured  in  poetry,  is  presented  from  a  strictiy  historic 
point  of  view.  She  was  only  an  eminent  instance  of  that  religious  and  loyal  inspiration 
which,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  often  found  united  with  the  utmost  simpli- 
city of  diaiactor.  Her  success  is  attributed  to  her  good  sense^  as  much  as  to  her 
courage,  piety,  and  realising  imaginatioa  The  editor  has  put  the  narrative  into 
dear  and  idiomatic  En^h,  and  tiie  publishers  have  issued  it  in  ^)propriato  ibrm. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wight,  that  our  prosy  American  homes  need  to  be  illumined 
by  tiie  presence  of  heroes  and  of  heroines,  and  to  this  end,  he  purposes  issuing  a 
series  of  portraits  of  the  most  brilliant  and  worthy  historical  personages,  drawn  by 
the  most  skilful  hands. 
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Tm  Handbook  of  Stahdaed  ob  Ambeioav  Pbovogbapht.     Bj  Amdbbw  J.  GsABAfl. 
New-Tork:  Phonetic  Depot    1858. 

Wb  have  found  ui  examination  of  this  book  quite  as  suggestive  as  the  histoiy  of 
the  telegraph  or  of  anj  other  of  the  recent  triumphs  of  art  and  physical  sdenoe. 
It  fliustrates  finely  an  age  which  is  yery  fast — in  an  intellectual  if  not  in  a  moral 
sense.  Beginning  with  first  principles,  it  proposes  to  write  the  English  language 
as  it  is  sounded.  It  then,  by  a  series  of  most  remarkable  reductions,  which  as  a 
matter  of  intellectual  curiosity  would  delight  any  man,  compresses  the  written  lan- 
guage to  such  brevity,  that  it  can  be  written  as  rapidly  as  spoken.  Every  thing 
becomes  short  as  well  as  quick ;  a  dot  or  a  curve  takes  the  place  of  words ;  a  line 
contains  the  printed  matter  of  an  ordinary  page ;  and  a  big  old  iblio  tome,  such  as 
monks  used  to  spend  a  lilb-time  in  writing,  would,  in  reporting  short4iand  style, 
make  a  handsome  little  volume  to  be  carried  in  the  podcet,  and  to  be  read  of  an 
evening.  Eveiy  great  improvement  suggests  new  ideals.  The  ideal  world  of  pho- 
nography and  stenography  is  a  time  when  written  words  diall  be  as  obedient  to 
thought  as  speech  is  now ;  when  reading  shall  cease  to  be  slow,  and  books  un- 
wieldy ;  when  all  the  news  of  the  newspaper  can  be  written  on  the  apaoa  of  a 
thumb-nail,  and  read  at  a  glance ;  when  a  sdudar  shall  be  able  to  cany  the  whole 
Alexandrian  library  in  his  pockets ;  tfid  when  our  present  &shion  of  penmanship 
shall  be  as  antiquated  as  a  stage-coach  is  now.  The  work  of  Mr.  Gkahax  contains 
all  the  information  on  the  subject,  whether  for  a  person  desiring  to  learn  the  new 
art,  or  for  one  who  is  only  curious  about  it 


A  Tacht  Yotagb.  Lbttbbs  fbom  High  Latitudbs  :  being  some  Account  of  a  Vovage  in 
the  Schooner -Tacht  'Foam/  85  O.  M.  to  Iceland,  Jan  Maven,  and  Spitsbergen,  m  1866. 
By  Lord  DcrrsBiv.    Boston :  Ticknob  and  Fiblm.    1859. 

Moralists  are  of  opinion  that  a  very  small  act  may  reveal  very  great  qualities ; 
and  the  volume  of  Lord  DurrERiN  is  proof  of  how  much  wit,  senses  taste,  culture, 
scholarBhip,  refinement,  manliness,  and  vigor  may  be  displayed  in  a  yacht-voyage. 
A  more  charming  book,  of  the  lighter  sort,  has  not  reoentiy  appeared.  It  should 
be  read  by  any  perstm  who  wishes  to  see  human  nature  in  a  very  happy  B^t 
The  interest  of  the  voyage^  one  of  the  most  daring  on  record,  three  thousand  miles 
northward  to  points  fiir  within  the  polar  circle,  would  be  oonsiderable,  even  if  told 
by  a  dull  narrator ;  but  the  author  has  an  equally  faultiess  knack  of  describing  the 
craft,  the  icy  scenery,  and  that  institution  called  human  society,  which  flourishes 
even  at  Spitzbergen.  Freshness  and  taste  distinguish  every  page  of  the  book,  and 
the  narrative  is  interspersed  at  intervals  with  historic  tales,  bits  of  science,  northern 
sagas,  and  several  most  remarkable  displays  of  Lattnity.  The  author  is  a  descend- 
ant of  RiCHABO  Bbinslbt  SHERinAK,  and  a  nephew  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Nobtok. 
His  book  has  already  passed  through  five  or  six  editions  in  England,  and  it  would 
be  an  iodication  of  the  good  taste  of  the  public^  if  it  should  do  the  same  in  this 
country. 
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EdIIOBIAL  NABBAnYB  OF  THE  KnIGKERBOCKBB  MaGAZINB  '.   RsMINISCSNCBS  OP 

THi  Sanctuk  AitD  OF  OUB  GoRBKSPONDENTS.  —  We  hjtYe  an  abiding  fidth,  and  a 
stTQBg  hope,  that  under  the  foregoing  head  we  may  be  able  to  add  somewhat  to  the 
interest  oi  this  department  of  our  Magazing  We  were  scarcely  aware,  until  we 
begui  to  collect  the  materiel  for  the  work,  what  an  amount  of  fibct  and  of  reminift- 
oecoe  it  would  naturally  involve.  But  *  enough  on  this  point,'  as  the  fly  said,  when 
in^ed  upon  the  wall  by  the  coilservative  pin  of  an  entomologist  Let  us  *  begin 
at  the  b^inning.* 

The  first  number  of  the  £[nickebboccxb  Magazhtb  was  issued  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  1838,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  Esq. 
He  diose  to  adopt  the  title  Ehiekerhacher,  (with  the  a,)  as  being  more  consonant 
with  the  spelling  adopted  by  the  honored  fiunilies  of  that  name,  long  resident  in  the 
snug  nestling-places  along  the  Hudson.  It  was  but  a  short  time,  however,  before  it 
wu  made  to  assume  the  cognomen  of  the  immortal  historian  of  New- York,  as  given 
to  that  worthy  by  his  god-&ther,  Washington  Irving.  A  well-designed  and  wdl- 
engraved  firontispiece  to  the  *  Introductory  Paper,*  represented  a  younger  counter- 
put  of  the  venerable  historian  seated  in  a  high-backed  chair  at  a  table  covered  with 
andent  books  and  other  literary  paraphernalia,  gazing  pen  in  hand,  as  if  collecting 
his  wandering  thoughts,  through  an  open  window,  at  the  few  Butch  dwellings 
which  once  constituted  the  great  city  of  Nieuw-Amsterdam.  The  young  editor 
Ms  into  a  reverie :  a  mysterious  influence  gradually  prevails  in  the  room  where  he 
is  atting ;  the  very  fiimiture  undergoes  a  striking  metamorphosis :  a  mirror,  which 
was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  apartment,  no  longer  reflects  the  form  and  Knea- 
ments  of  the  writer,  but  *  another  figure,  an  actual  bdng,  although  not  of  this 
world,'  sits  opposite  to  him. 

This  phantom  was  the  Eidolon  of  the  veritable  and  venerable  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker ;  dressed  in  a  coat  of  rusty  black,  a  pair  of  olive-velvet  breeches,  and  a 
three<»mered  beaver :  very  benevolent  in  expression,  and  with  a  certain  brisk- 
ness in  his  appearance,  which  seemed  almost  incompatible  with  the  gloomy  stern- 
ness of  an  apparition.  Raising  his  litUe  codced  hat  from  his  head,  from  which  a 
few  gray  hairs,  plaited  ai\d  clubbed  behind,  depended,  the  Phantox  proceeds  to 
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ask  a  few  pregnant  questions^  and  to  proffer  some  well-considered  adrioe  to  his 
youthful  successor.  He  chides  the  ruh  presumption  which  would  essay  to  re- 
trieve a  city  from  the  degeneracy  into  which  it  had  fiJlen  since  it  passed  from 
under  the  sway  of  its  ancient  Dutch  dynasty,  and  like  an  oyer-grown  younker, 
had  become  too  big  for  its  jacket :  and  was  especially  severe  upon  him  for  having 
assiuned  a  name,  which,  as  that  of  a  lofty  and  venerable  annalist^  was  now  em- 
balmed with  those  of  Thuctdidk  and  Xenophok,  Livt,  Tacitus,  and  Poltbius, 
DiODOBus  and  Aboul  Hassan  Alt,  the  Son  of  Alkhav,  Diohtsius  of  Haucab- 
iTASsus,  Sakchoniathoh,  Manbtho,  and  Babosus. 

The  ire  of  the  venerable  Shadb  is  pacified  with  the  assurance,  that  nothing  so 
presumptuous  as  the  idea  of  supplying  hit  place,  as  the  quondam  guardian  of  his 
&vorite  dty,  was  for  a  moment  contemplated :  that  his  name  had  been  adopted 
only  as  good  Catholics,  when  they  take  the  cowl,  sometimes  adopt  that  of  their 
tutelar  saint  A  pride  of  dtizenship,  still  strong  among  the  townsmen  of  the  im- 
mortal historian,  was  to  be  inculcated,  distinct  entirely  from  a  mere  cockney  spirit, 
in  this  great  mart  of  intelligence  as  well  as  of  business :  and  talent^  generally,  from 
each  and  every  part  of  our  country,  was  to  be  elicited  and  encouraged.  Mudisensible 
comment,  from  both  interiocutors,  was  evolved  concerning  the  want  of  originality  in 
many  of  our  American  writers :  our  vnitings  and  our  ^>proval  of  writings  were 
both  second-hand:  we  imitated  the  most  flimsy  productioiis  which  i^ipeared 
abroad,  and  then  approved  of  those  imitations  as  *  American ; '  while  *  critics,'  so- 
called,  afraid  to  be  accused  of  a  want  of  patriotism,  sancticmed  where  they  despised, 
and  approved  where  they  ought  to  condemn. 

With  this,  and  much  more  advice,  the  kindly  and  benevolent  Phantom  suddenly 
vanished  into  thin  air,  and  so  departed.  Save  that  it  was  somewhat  too  'long- 
drawn  out,'  and  in  portions  a  little  stilted  and  apostrophic^  with  its  *  thee's  and 
*  thou's,  and  other  uu-Dibbbich  terms  and  expletives,  this  introduction  was  well 
conceived  and  felicitously  executed,  and  reflected  much  credit,  at  the  time,  upcm 
the  fimdful  resources  of  Mr.  HorncAN. 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  to  say  a  few  brief  words  concerning  our  first 
predecessor  in  the  editorship  of  the  Knickbbbockeb.  He  was  a  true  lover  of 
Natubb,  and  of  her  sports  and  pastimes :  a  genial  companion,  and  an  aooomplished 
Gentleman,  at  a  time  when  that  much-abused  term  msant  something.  He  had 
a  wonderful  fiidlity  and  fecundity  in  poetical  composition.  Many  of  his  *  Songs,' 
especially,  some  of  whidi,  as  we  are  informed,  were  literally  '  thrown  off  at  a  heat,* 
have  scarcely  been  exceeded  in  their  kind  by  those  of  any  American  writer.  And 
without  citing  any  others,  let  us  mention  one,  ^Sparkling  and  Bright,^  which  will 
bo  as  fresh  and  as  spirited  when  the  author  is  *  a  handful  of  dust '  as  it  was  at  the 
moment  it  came  from  his  warm  and  genial  heart  The  first  of  its  three  stanzas 
-  will  recall  it  to  the  mind  of  every  tasteful  American  reader : 

*  SpARKLiiia  and  bright,  in  liquid  light, 

Does  the  wine  eur  goblets  gleam  in, 
With  bne  m  red  as  the  rosy  ^d 

Which  a  bee  would  choose  to  dream  in. 
Then  fill  to-night,  with  hearts  as  light, 

To  lores  as  gaj  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim, 

And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting ! ' 
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The  music  to  which  this  song  was  so  delightfiillj  wedded,  was  of  a  character 
weD  calculated  to  enhance  its  popularity  and  perpetuate  its  longevity.    The 

*  Songs'  of  Mr.  HomiAK,  however,  aco^table  as  thej  were  to  the  public,  and  to 
his  numerous  friends,  were  by  no  means  the  productions  through  which  he  was 
most  favorably  known  to  the  reading  world.  His  *•  Greyslaer,'  *  Wild  Scenes  in 
the  Forest  and  the  Prairie,*  « Winter  in  <he  West,*  and  'The  Vigil  of  Faith,  a 
Legend  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,*  his  longest  poem,  gained  and  retained  for 
him  an  enviable  literary  reputsdon. 

Mr.  Horm AN  continued  only  for  a  comparatively  brief  period  to  discharge  the 
editorial  duties  of  the  Kmickebbockbb  :  he  subsequently  became  tk^e  proprietor  and 
chief  editor  of  ^Ths  American  Monthly  Moffoeine^^  wlbich  he  conducted  for  a  long 
time  with  signal  ability :  devoting  himself  during  upward  of  a  year  of  the  time  to  the 
conduct  of  *The  2few-Torh  Mirror  *  for  its  proprietor,  Qen.  Gbobge  P.  Morris. 

It  IS  a  sad  and  painful  thought,  to  reflect,  that  one  so  gifted,  so  gentle,  so  open 
to  an  the  influences  of  nature  and  affection,  should  have  been  so  untimely  cut  off 
from  the  world.  We  say  *  cut  off  from  the  world : '  for  what  is  his  worid  ?  *  A 
land  of  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  death:  *  where  no  light  is,  but  *ever-during 
dark.'  His  mind-vacuity,  we  are  told,  is  even  darker  from  its  previous  'excess  of 
lig^i*  He  has  for  years  recognized  no  former  fomiliar  lace :  even  upon  the  &ce  of 
bis  own  brother,  the  eloquent  and  lamented  Ooden  Horni an,  his  large,  lustrous, 
liquid  blue  eyes,  which  once  would  have  beamed  with  the  welcoming  light  of  an 
affectionate  heart,  rested  with  a  look  as  of  brooding  anger,  or  of  solemn,  silent 
gioooL  It  is  our  impression,  that  Mr.  HorrKAN*s  insanity  did  not  come  upon  him 
quite  so  suddenly  as  is  by  many  persons  supposed.  We  remember  being  very 
much  impressed,  in  common  with  several  other  persons  present,  one  evening  at  a 
supper,  preparatory  to  an  annual  Festival  of  the  associated  Knickkbbockbbs,  with 
his  *  strange  words  and  ways.*  It  was  in  a  fine  apartment  of  the  old  City  Hotel 
Mr.  Homf  AN  rose  to  respond  to  some  pleasant  sentiment  springing  from  the  oc- 
casion, or  to  reply  to  some  toast  in  compliment  to  himself  It  was  early  in  the 
evening:  he  began,  with  eloquence  and  coherency ;  but  presently  he  waxed  more 
aad  more  vehement :  at  length,  he  began  to  wander  from  his  theme,  amidst  the 
glances  of  several  present,  and  the  expressed  anxiety  of  one  or  two  especial  friends. 

*  What  can  be  the  matter  with  Charles  ?*  said  a  distingnished  guest,  at  whose  side 
we  were  seated :  *  I  wish  he  would  sit  down :  he  is  tpuming  like  a  beer-barreL* 
Yery  soon  he  did  sit  down :  the  deep  blue  eye,  almost  covered  by  the  lustrous 
pupil,  had  grown  dim :  he  left  the  table,  and  reposed  upon  a  sofa,  for  the  most 
part  entirely  silent,  until  the  party  broke  up.  There  is  little  doubt  (as  any  idea  of 
excess,  with  him,  was  out  of  the  question)  that  even  thus  early,  "*  the  daric  mood  * 
had  began  to  work  its  havoc  upon  his  brain. 

We  have  never  learned  why  it  was  that  Mr.  Horm an*8  connection  with  the 
Knickerbocker  ceased  so  soon  as  it  did ;  but  from  what  we  have  heard^  we  have 
been  led  to  the  inference,  that  it  was  owing  to  some  disagreement  between  himself 
and  the  first  publisher  of  the  work ;  a  stirring,  business  Uttle  man,  smart  as  a 
Yankee  steel-trap,  who  knew  how  to  set  up  his  little  sails  wherever  they  would 
*draw,*  singly  or  all  together,  the  slightest  breath  of  the  aura  popularie,  Nd  but 
that  he  meant  to  make  a  good  work  of  the  Magazine  —  for  Bryant,  Sands,  and 
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Paulding  were  contributors  of  excellent  papers,  in  pro6e  and  yerse,  to  the  very 
first  number:  but  literary  ^pvfflng*  seemed  more  *^aring  and  flaring*  at  that 
period  than  it  does  at  present :  and  Mr.  HorncAN's  publisher  did  not  fail  to  avail 
himself  of  the  requisite  deyices,  to  the  fullest  extent  There  is  some  reason,  we 
fiincy,  to  believe^  that  the  success  of  this  trick  of  gaining  the  public  ear  caused  the 
publisher  to  gradually  grow  indifferent  as  to  the  quality  of  the  lileraiy  wares  which 
were  presented  through  the  Magazine  to  the  public.  An  amusing  illustration  <^ 
the  correctness  of  this  supposition  occurs  to  us  at  this  moment  It  was  related  to 
us  of  Samuel  L.  Kkapp,  (long  deceased,  and  well  known  to  American  readers,) 
who  Touched  for  the  ftct 

He  had  written  a  prose  communication  for  the  Enickbrbockbb,  of  which  he  de- 
sired, when  placed  in  type,  that  a  proof-«heet  should  be  sent  him.  It  was  accord- 
ingly sent)  as  he  had  requested,  but  minui  the  conclusion — upward  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  page.  This  he  dispatched  a  lad  for,  who  returned  for  answer  that  all 
the  matter  had  been  sent  —  at  least  all  that  could  be  printed. 

Mr.  Knaff  hastened  at  once  to  the  publication-office :  *  What  is  it  that  I  hear,* 
he  asked  of  the  publisher,  *  about  my  article  ?  Tou  hare  n't  sent  me  the  whole  of 
thcf  proof 

*  Not  quite  —  I  know  it,  Knaff  ;  but  there  is  n*t  much  of  it  left  off  See,  1 11 
tell  you  how  it  if,  Knaff  :  if  I  hayo  that  three^uarters  of  a  page  carried  oyer — the 
printers  have  *  cast  oft)*  what  they  call,  'see,  and  printed  on  heyend  —  then  I  shall 
have  to  have  another  sheet,  or  haif  sheet,  any  way,  besides  sp^ilin*  the  pa^*  of 
what  *s  been  printed.' 

Struck  with  this  flattering  view  of  the  case,  Mr.  Knaff  said:  *  Leave  out  the 
article  altogether^  then.  Tou  Ve  made  a  period,  or  full-stop,  of  a  comma,  and 
closed  the  artide  at  the  bottom  of  a  page,  leaving  out  its  very  gi$t  —  the  tennina- 
tion  of  the  whole  thing :  its  whole  interest  will  be  lost' 

*  Oh !  never  mind,  Knaff,'  said  the  publisher:  4et  it  go  as  it  is :  H  reads  pretty 
good.' 

*  It  must  either .  come  out  entire,  or  go  into  the  magazine  as  I  've  written  it,'  ex- 
claimed, with  emphasis,  the  irate  author. 

*Let  it  stand,  thi$  time,'  remonstrated,  coaxingly,  the  equally  ^set-in-his-way' 
yublisher :  *  let  it  stand  thi$  time :  't  wont  do  you  any  hurt,  any  way :  nobody  will 
read  it/' 

It  was  this  last  hair,  which  *  broke  the  camel's  back.'  It  is  needless,  perhaps, 
to  add,  that  the  article  in  question  came  out  bodily,  and  scmiething  more  compres- 
sible was  made  to  take  its  place. 

We  mention  this  anecdote  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting,  that  a  literary  judg- 
ment so  accommodating  might  not  always  have  coincided  with  the  refined  and 
fiistidious  taste  of  the  editor.  It  is  but  fiiir  to  add,  however,  that  long- after  this, 
the  publisher  aforesaid,  then  a  resident  of  London,  was  a  lively  and  piquant 
pidcer-up  ci  unconsidered  trifles  for  one  or  more  weekly  American  journals,  in 
Boston  and  New-Tork.  He  maintained  to  the  last  the  reputation  of  being 
*  anuurt,'  whatever  may  be  the  exact  definition  of  that  term. 

One  among  the  most  eminent,  the  most  humorous  and  drily-witty  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  first  number  of  the  Knickxrbockxs,  was  in  his  grave  when  a  fiag- 
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mentary  portion  of  an  article  fix>m  his  pen  appeared  in  the  first  issue  of  the  magazine 
for  which  it  was  written.  BoBERt  G.  Sands,  well  known  as  *  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and 
good  one,'  devoted  to  literature  with  a  rare  ardor  and  constanc]r,  was  *  struck  with 
Death  *  while  writing  an  humorous  paper  entitled  ^Poetry  of  the  Htquimaux^  for 
this  work.  With  intense  application,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  rare 
and  curious  works  upon  Greenland  and  the  frozen  latitudes,  in  order  to  fill  his 
mind  with  ideas  of  the  Esquimaux  modes  of  life,  their  traditions  and  their  mytho- 
logy. His  introduction  to  the  article  was  a  review  of  an  imaginary  hook  of  trans- 
lations fixnn  the  Esquimaux  language,  and  he  had  written  two  fragments,  which  he 
intended  for  suppo^  specimens  of  Greenland  poetry.  He  had  written,  with  a 
pendl,  the  following  line,  doubtless  suggested  hy  some  topic  in  the  Greenland 
mytbobgy, 

*  Ob  I  think  not  my  spirit  among  70a  abides  I ' 

when  his  arm  was  palsied  by  the  Great  Destboter.  Below  this  line,  on  the  origi- 
nal manuscript,  were  observed,  after  his  death,  several  irregular  pencil-marks,  ex- 
tending nearly  across  the  page,  as  if  traced  by  a  hand  that  moved  in  darkness,  or 
no  kmger  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  wilL  He  rose,  opened  the  door,  and  attempted 
to  pass  out  of  the  room,  but  fell  on  the  threshold.  On  being  assisted  to  his  cham- 
ber, and  placed  on  the  bed,  he  was  observed  to  raise  his  powerless  right  arm  with 
the  other,  and  looking  at  it,  to  shed  tears.  From  this  severe  apoplectic  stroke  hC 
shortly  after  relapsed  into  a  lethargy,  firom  which  he  never  awoke :  for  in  less  than 
fimr  hours  firom  the  attack,  he  expired  without  a  struggle 

The  firagment  of  the  article  begun  by  him  for  the  Knickerbocxeb,  although  in- 
dicating his  quaint  combinations  of  bmguage  and  grotesque  associations  of  ideas, 
derived  its  pridpal  interest,  in  its  unfinished  state,  from  the  fearful  catastrophe  by 
which  it  was  interrupted.  We  shall  have  occasion,  hereafter,  to  revert  again  to 
Sands,  and  perhaps  to  quote  some  curious  and  characteristic  passages  from  enter- 
taining letters  to  his  fiiends,  the  late  Willis  Gatlobd  Clark,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  late  John  Neilson,  Jr.,  of  New-York.  Poor  Sands,  so  untimely  cut  o£^  was 
buried  beyond  the  Elysian  Fields,  in  the  old  burying-ground  at  Hoboken,  among 
the  kindred  who  had  been  laid  there  before  him.  Willis  Gatlord  Clark  seldom 
came  frt>m  Philadelphia  to  visit  his  twin-brother,  without  crossing  with  him  to 
Hoboken,  and  repairing  to  the  last  resting-place  of  his  friend  and  correspondent, 
for  whom  his  affection  and  admiration  were  equally  ardent  and  sincere,  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  A  tall  marble  pillar,  upon  a  darker  marble  pedestal,  marked  the 
place  of  his  fiiend^s  grave;  contiguous  to  that,  as  we  remember,  of  his  father, 
Comfort  Sands,  a  well-known  and  distinguished  merchant  of  New- York.  It  is 
smnething  more  than  a  twelve-month  since  we  last  visited  the  spot,  with  an  old  and 
esteemed  firiend:  then  the  monument  rose  white  and  pure  above  the  humbler 
testimonials  of  affection  among  which  it  was  placed.  But  the  rural  shades  of 
Hoboken  can  scarcely  be  called  rural  shades  any  longer.  Hoboken  is  not  now 
what  it  was,  when  Bryant  crossed  over  the  Hudson,  after  his  daily  editorial  toil, 
and,  with  the  salt  breeze  firom  the  ocean  *  breathing  through  the  lattice*  of  his  cot- 
tage, wrote  his  immortal  lines  *  To  the  Evening  Wind;*  which,  hut  for  his  innate 
modesty^  (so  generally,  if  not  always,  coupled  with  true  genius,;  we  might  almost 
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fiuicy  him  reading  to  his  near  neighbor  and  friend,  Sahds,  from  the  jet  rough 
draft  of  his  manuscript  No :  nor  was  it  at  the  present  Hoboken,  where  Sands 
himself  drew  those  humorous  sketches  of  his  *  I%ought9  an  Hand-Writing^^  'J/r. 
andMrn,  Tomphint^  ^Mr,  Villeeour  and  hit  Neighbon^^  *Amoeiatio7U,*  eic^  winch 
possess  that  oonseryative,  vital  principle,  which  so  infonned  the  writings  of  Lamb, 
and  which  the  world  *  cannot  let  die,'  whether  the  said  worid  be  *  mlling '  or  not ; 
and  that  it  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  be,  to  say  the  least  Ah !  no :  to  drop  this  lon^ 
digression:  ^Hoboken,  the  Fair,'  so  apostrophized  and  almost  deified  by  the  old 
newspaper-bards  of  New-Tork,  cannot  now  even  hide  the  last  resting-place  of  her 
Sakds,  in  what  were  then  her  */ar-sequestered  shades.*  The  northern  ends  of 
long  streets  abut  upon  the  green  graye-enclosure  where  he  lies :  and  in  the  fiurther 
'  diggings '  going  on,  sheer  down  to  the  city-grade,  the  white  bone-deposits  which 
we  see,  are  eyidences  of  similar  *  placers,'  which  (possibly  while  we  are  writing)  are 
still  opening  beyond :  since  dead  men,  lying  buried  at  this  season,  near  a  great 
metropolis,  are  *  birds  of  passage : '  for  (did  you  ever  chance  to  remark  it  ?)  *  their 
flight  is  in  the  winter.'  Somehow  or  other,  we  seem  to  think  less  of  these  terrible 
desecrations  of  our  departed  friends,  when  the  very  elements  become  our  enemies. 
Well  might  Bryant  desire  a  summer-burial  and  a  summer-grave. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Fourth  Number  of  the  Second  Volume  of  the 
KxiCKERBOCKEB,  (in  Octobcr,  1883,)  Rev.  Timotht  Fu5T,  then  recently  from  the 
West,  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  work.  Mr.  Funt  was,  at  a  former  period,  an 
Unitarian  clergyman,  in  a  small  village  in  Massachusetts ;  and  had  removed  West, 
as  we  gather  from  an  authentic  source,  to  officiate,  in  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  a  missionary  of  the  denomination  whose  creed  he  was  to  deliver. 
We  may  remaric,  simply,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  somewhat  &rther  in 
relation  to  Imn  in  another  place,  that  he  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  but  was  edu- 
cated in  Massachusetts,  having  graduated  from  Harvard  College,  at  Cambridge,  in 
the  year  1800.  He  was  an  author  who  deserved  a  wider  repute  than  he  atr 
tained.  His  '  Recollections  of  the  Mississippi,'  and  his  *•  History  and  Geogrs^hy  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,'  were  excellent  productions.  His  perceptions  of  outward 
nature  were  dear ;  his  feeling  strong ;  his  coloring  vivid :  in  brie(  his  style  (al- 
though sometimes  complained  of  for  its  minuteness  of  detail,  especially  in  descrip- 
tive passages)  was  generally  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  force. 

In  assuming  the  editorial  chair  of  the  KNiCKBaBOCKBR,  Mr.  Flint,  *  disavowing 
any  agency  in  the  supervision  of  the  work,  up  to  that  time,'  explained  briefly  his 
motives  for  *  taking  the  burthen  upon  his  shoulders.'  In  the  hope  of  reestablishing 
his  health,  which  had  become  impaired  during  his  residence  at  the  West,  he  was 
desirous  of  trying  a  change  of  dimate.  What  he  promised,  in  his  introductory 
editorial  remarks,  we  believe  he  did  his  best  to  perform,  while  he  was  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  magazine.  His  aim  was,  to  foster  Genuine  American 
Literature,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability ;  to  put  forth  his  utmost  exertions  to  call 
out  and  encourage  latent  talent;  to  throw  his  mite  (and  his  might)  *into  the  scale 
of  true  taste,  good  learning,  sound  morals  and  religion,  and  the  great  interests  of 
sodety,  so  &r  as  literature  might  be  made  to  hour  upon  them.'  One  thing  he 
avowed,  which  we  admired  at  the  time,  and  do  admire  and  honor  stilL  He  did  not 
intend  that  hie  career-editorial,  at  least,  should  be  a  life-militant    In  proffering  the 
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castomarj  oouriedes  to  his  brother-editors,  he  bore  his  esmest  testimony  against 
the  coirectness  of  what  he  seemed  to  think  was  a  then  too  prevalent  opinion  in  the 
editorial  creed,  (*  begotten  in  ignorance,  and  bom  of  prolific  Politics,')  that  *  ma- 
lignity IS  inspiration ;  Tolubility,  eloquence ;  abuse,  wit ;  and  yictorj,  the  last  word.' 
Such  were  the  feelings,  and  such  were  the  motives,  with  which  Mr.  Flint  entered 
upon  his  duties.  In  connection  with  another  remaric,  contained  in  the  iiitroduction 
to  which  we  have  here  alluded,  namely,  that  *the  Magazine  had  already  be^  as- 
sailed, on  the  presumption  that  he  was  the  editor,'  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  he  was 
cordially  wdcomed  by  the  press  generally,  and  that  he  won,  and  merited,  the  es- 
teem and  oodperation  of  the  endowed  and  the  good. 

Aside  from  what  must  have  been  the  task  of  a  general  supervision  of  the  work, 
Mr.  Fum's  communications  to  the  body  of  the  Magazine,  specially  from  his  own 
pen,  were  not  numerous.  In  his  opening  number,  it  is  easy  to  trace  as  his — *from 
his  style,'  if  there  were  no  initials  —  the  ^  B&minueences  of  a  Journey  from  Cin- 
Hnnati  to  Bo%tcn^  (literally  the  *  Diary  of  an  Invalid ;')  the  scorching  article  upon 
^Travellers  in  America,*  a  running  review  of  the  more  or  less  lively  or  stupid 
books  upon  this  country,  of  Tbolloppk,  Stuabt,  *  Cyril  Thornton,'  Fiddler, 
€t  omne  genus;  with  the  first-named  of  whom,  fixmi  her  extended  residence  in 
Cincinnati,  while  he  was  a  distinguished  citizen  of  that  then  &st-rising  and  flourish- 
ing dty,  he  was  well  acquainted :  and  truth  to  say,  he  rendered  her  Such  *  ample 
justice^  that  she  was  thereafter  well  known  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States :  and  this  satisfied  a  wide  curiosity,  and  supplied  a 
most  important  desideratum :  for  every  body,  at  that  time,  was  asking,  *  Who  is 
Mrs.  Tbollope  f  TroUoppe  !  !  —  what  a  name !  Expect  it  is  a  sham ! '  But  it 
was  no  *  sham,'  nor  the  old  wonuui  either.  In  the  next  number  i^peared  ^The 
First  Stsam-Boa/t  on  the  La  Plata,  or  the  Monogamist,  involving  a  story  of  *  The 
Cure  of  Vanity,'  one  of  the  longest,  and  many  think  one  of  the  best,  of  his  earlier 
contributions  to  the  Knickerbockbb. 

^A  Chapter  in  the  Life  of  a  Bachelor,'  in  the  opening  number  of  the  volume  for 
January,  1894^  we  take  to  be  the  last  of  the  long  communications  to  the  body  of 
the  work,  furnished  by  Mr.  Flint,  while  it  was  carried  on  under  his  reputed 
management :  for  at  this  time  he  was  liberally  assisted,  if  not  superseded,  by  Mr. 
Samusl  Dalt  liAifoisnB,  afterward,  for  several  numbers,  his  successor  in  the 
control  of  its  pages. 

Mr.  Lakotrbb  was  at  this  time  the  literary,  or  review-editor,  of  the  New -York 
Comrnereial  Advertiser^  so  long  under  the  principal  management  of  the  late  Col- 
onel William  L.  Stonb,  a  journal  still  surviving,  in  vigorous  maturity,  and  as  in- 
dostrioasly  and  capably  edited,  among  its  *  live '  and  enterprising  competitors,  as 
ever.  To  much  research  and  general  scholarship,  Mr.  Lanotrbb  added  a  correct 
taste,  and  a  tact  and  capacity  in  the  *  science  of  reviewing,'  to  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, a  man  *is  bom,  not  made,'  to  as  great  a  degree  as  a  poet  To  take  up  the 
multitudinous  works,  which  at  that  time  encumbered  the  tables  of  newspaper 
editors,  and  in  a  few  brie^  sententious,  and  comprehensive  paragraphs,  impart  to 
the  general  and  merely  casual  reader  a  fidr  and  fidthfid  risume  of  the  same ;  (read- 
ing  each  one,  let  us  observe,  as  a  kind  of  necessary  preliminary ;)  to  do  this  weD, 
required  a  talent  of  a  rare  ftid  peculiar  kind :  and  this  talen^  Colonel  Stonb  once 
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remarked  to  ua,  Mr,,  Lanotree  possessed  to  a  degree  which  he  had  seldom  seen 
surpassed.  We  hare  no  means  of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  what  *  Original  Papers 
proper  Mr.  Lanotree  furnished  to  the  Magazine.  The  review-department,  which 
was  well  conducted,  was  unquestionably  under  his  sole  control,  if  not  entirelj 
from  his  own  r^>id  and  prolific  pen.  He  took  leave  of  the  work  in  the  numbor 
for  April,  18B4,  at  which  time  it  passed  mider  the  editorial  direction  of  the  writer 
hereof  where  it  has  remained  'even  unto  this  day.* 

We  are  now  *upon  our  own  ground;*  and  shall  proceed,  (n.v.,)  in  suooeeding 
numbers,  to  diversify  this  department  of  our  Magazine  with  reminiscences  which 
belong  to  *u#  and  ours:  *  to  speak  of  things,  *all  of  which  we  icno^  and  part  of 
which  we  were :  *  at  least,  we  were  *  there^  or  tJieredbout^  It  won*t  perhi^  be 
quite  so  heavy  reading,  when  we  '  get  goin*  on  good.* 


^rottcbhtgs  si  i^e  ^ttUbvi  of  Simd  ^Sc^oIhil 

The  members  of  this  time-honored  fraternity,  quo 
rum  pars  est  Knickkrbockeb,  celebrated  their  annual 
festival  on  the  sixth  day  of  December  (Saint  Nicholas* 
day)  at  the  St  Nicholas  Hotel.  The  attendance  of 
members  and  guests  was  even  larger  than  usual ;  and 
the  dinner  was  enjoyed  with  manifestations  of  the 
heartiest  hilarity  and  humor,  the  fesUvities  being  pro- 
longed to  a  late  hour. 
The  members  held  their  regular  meeting  on  the  same 
evening,  at  which  the  newly-elected  officers  and  high  dignitaries  were  ceremoniously 
installed  by  the  redoubtable  and  ever-juvenile  J.  De  Petster  Ooden,  Esq.,  with  a 
jocund  seriousness  for  which  he  has  always  been  considered /a6i^/>rtn««/». 

It  is  quite  generally  known  that  our  Society  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  remembrance  of  the  ancient  habits  and  customs  of  our  Dutch  forefathers, 
the  founders  of  this  great  city,  in  danger  of  destruction  by  the  inroads  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  New-England,  The  ancient  families  of  New-York  were  well  represented  on 
the  occasion,  which  gave  renewed  assurance  of  generations  yet  to  come,  armed  with 
the  virtues  social  and  political  which  characterized  our  ancestors,  and  gave  them  a 
name  enduring  as  the  rolling  waves.  It  is  a  pleasant  feature  in  the  social  aspect  of 
this  city  of  the  world,  great  for  its  commerce,  its  philanthropy,  its  hospitality,  its  great 
virtues,  and  alas !  for  its  great  vices,  to  witness  a  merry  gathering  of  citizens  claiming 
descent  from  ancestors  bom  on  the  soU,  and  coeval  with  its  Dutch  governors,  whose 
only  ambition,  whose  only  pride,  is  to  honor  the  memories  and  virtues  of  their  sires : 
and  we  commend  it  as  having  not  only  a  healthy  moral,  but  in  these  degenerate  days, 
a  sound  and  conservative  political  influence.  We  were  delighted  to  see  present  so 
many  holding  high  public  office,  and  boasting  themselves  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Knickerbockers.  The  union  of  virtue,  talent,  and  station  on  this  brilliant  occasion 
gave  us  confidence  to  repeat  the  sentiment  of  the  Roman  poet : 
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'  Jam  Fides  et  Paz  et  Honos  Pndorque 
Priscus  et  Deglecta  redire  Virtus 
Audety  apparetque  beata  pleno 
Copia  comu. 

Let  the  festiyal  be  annually  celebrated,  and  the  virtues  of  our  forefathers  ever  re- 
membered ! 

The  Pbesideut,  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Vbrplanck,  presided,  rejoicing  in  the  cock4d-hat 
of  former  days,  and  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  the  Society.  On  the  table  before 
him  was  silently  crowing  the  memorable  cock,  over  the  points  of  the  compass ;  and 
his  everlasting  north-east  look  betokened  an  enduring  fear  of  eastern  irruption.  From 
that  point  came  the  storms  and  the  dangers  that  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  old 
Ehickebbocksbs  :  for  it  seems,  that  while  the  New-Englanders  evinced  a  fondness  for 
Dutchmen,  the  latter  manifested  no  strong  affinity  for  their  peregrinating  neighbors. 
We  say  that  the  Puritans  were  fond  of  the  Dutch,  because  it  was  in  Holland  that  they 
first  disembarked,  before  landing  on  their  eternal  rock  of  Plymouth,  whence  their  de- 
scendants have  come,  in  countless  crowds,  to  this  ancient  Dutch  city,  to  renew  the  af- 
fections of  their  ancestors.  The  reason  is  obvious :  the  English  Pilgrims  left  their 
native  homes  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel :  the  Dutch  Pilgrims  for  the  sake  of  making 
money  ;  and  even  unto  this  day  these  characte^stics  previul ;  our  eastern  brethren  in- 
dicating no  disposition  for  filthy  lucre. 

On  either  side  of  the  President  sat  the  invited  guests.  The  Army  and  Navy,  and 
the  Societies  of  Saint  Georgx,  Saint  Aitdriw,  Saint  Patrick,  and  Saint  Jonathan, 
were  eminently  represented.  The  Vice-Presidents  occupied  seats  at  the  heads  of  the 
long  tables ;  and  the  Stewards,  in  consequence  of  a  numerous  attendance  of  members, 
were  indefatigable  in  their  attentions  to  the  gastronomic  requirements  of  the  delighted 
company.    The  regular  toasts  were  as  follows : 

'  1.  Saint  Nicholas  :  Our  Patron  Saint :  Good  heilig  Man.  Music :  '  Mynheer  Van 
Donek:* 

Drank  with  great  cheering.    The  St.  Nicholas  Glee  Club  then  sang  with  good  taste 

And  effect  the  fine  glee  of  *  Mynheer  Van  Donck.' 

'  8.  Thi  Peisioint  of  thb  Unitbd  States.    Music :  *  PreridefWa  IfarchJ  * 

This  toast  was  drunk  with  enthudastio  cheering,  the  members  all  rising  from  their 


*S.  Thi  GovsBNOR  OF  thb  Statb  of  Naw -York.    Music:  *  Governor' $  March,** 

Drank  with  hearty  cheers. 

'  4.  Thb  Armt  akb  Navt  of  thb  UNrntD  Statbs  :  The  proud  history  of  the  Past  is  the 
earnest  of  a  glorious  Future.    Music :  ^Yankee  Doodle  and  SUw-8panffled  Banner.*  * 

Major  General  Wool  happily  responded  for  the  Army  amid  great  applause.  Com- 
modore Brexzb,  with  the  like  applause,  responded  for  the  Navy. 

*  6.  Thb  UiaoN :  Manv  States,  but  One  People —Honorable  rivalry  —  No  jealousy — One 
destiny.    Music:  *  Hail  Columbia.** 

The  Prxsident,  in  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  introduced  the  Hon.  Senator  Critten- 
019,  who  was  vehemently  cheered,  and  responded  to  the  toast  with  sentiments  of  ar- 
dent patriotism,  and  in  a  manner  which  enchained  attention  and  produced  a  strikingly- 
marked  effect.  He  maintained  that  the  Union  was  the  soul  of  the  nation,  and  that  its 
extinction  would  be  the  extinction  of  our  national  life.  We  were  acting  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  sdf-preservation  in  endeavoring  by  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  preserve 
the  Union,  and  the  glorious  memories  of  the  Past,  the  high  duties  of  the  Present, 
and  the  lofty  hopes  of  the  Futurb  :  these  alike  admonished  and  bound  us  the  more 
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firmly  to  that  compact.  The  ipeaker  alluded,  in  glowing  language,  to  William  of 
Orange,  and  the  Dutch  Republic.  The  ancestors  of  the  members  of  the  Saint  Nicho- 
las Society,  he  said,  came  to  this  country  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  republican- 
ism. He  felt  proud  to  speak  before  the  members  of  this  Society,  who  were  bound  to 
the  Union  by  every  obligation  of  sentiment  and  lore ;  although  he  himself  was  a 
Kentdckiaii,  and  loved  his  native  State.  He  drew  a  striking  comparison  between  the 
New-Tork  of  the  present  day,  and  that  of  a  century  ago ;  and  asked,  what  could  be 
thought  of  the  man  who,  in  the  face  of  this  magnificent  present  and  gorgeous  future, 
could  contemplate  the  dissolution  of  this  Union:  the  Union  —  not  alone  a  meanM  foi 
the  preserration  of  our  liberties,  but  an  End  !  He  belieyed  the  men  of  New  -Tork  to 
be  Union  men.    The  speaker  concluded  with  the  toast : 

*  The  Memory  of  your  Ancestors  of  the  City  of  New- York.' 

'  6.  Holland  :  The  Mother  of  Free  States.  Music :  '  WUhelmtu  Van  Ifastawem,'  * 
The  Rot.  Dr.  YuufiLTx,  who  has  lately  returned  from  foreign  trayel,  in  his  usual 
terse,  cheerful,  and  eloquent  manner  responded,  and  gare  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
country  and  people  of  Holland.  The  Doctor  was  in  his  happiest  yein,  and  was  listened 
to  by  an  audience  eager  to  catch  every  syllable  which  he  uttered.  He  remarked  that 
our  people  had  a  bright  example  of  freedom  in  the  people  of  Holland,  who  achicTed  it 
after  a  struggle  of  eighty  years :  that  England  received  many  a  lesson  of  freedom  from 
Holland;  and  that  England,  as  contrasted  with  the  nations  of  Continental  Europe,  is 
free  indeed.  Our  own  nation  is  one  of  those  of  which  Holland  was  the  mother,  and 
New  -York  is  indebted  to  Holland  for  what  she  is. 

*  7.  Tn  CiTT  OF  Nsw  -York  :  The  Amsterdam  of  the  New-World :  Her  safety  will  be 
secured  by  a  speedy  return  to  the  principles  and  habits  of  her  Founders.  Music: 
*I{omey  Sweet  H&nur 

To  this  toast  his  Honor  Mayor  Tixm anv  briefiy  and  satisfactorily  responded,  conclud- 
ing by  giving: 

*  The  SUte  of  New  -York.' 

The  PaiBioxKT  called  on  Mr.  Attomey-Qeneral  TRXMAiin,  who,  in  response,  made 
a  brief  and  rhetorioal  address,  which  was  received  with  marks  of  decided  favor. 

'  8.  Woman  :  Mother,  Sister,  Sweetheart,  Wife,  Daughter :  dearest,  sweetest,  best  names 
on  earth.    God  bless  them  all  i    Music :  *JBere '«  a  EeaUh  to  all  Good  Lamu.* ' 

To  this  toast  Mr.)  Mount  spoke  in  a  very  forcible,  feeling,  and  effeotlTe  maimer. 
Afterward  the  Society  were  fiivored  with  a  song  by  Mr.  Collins,  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
Glee  Club. 

'9.  Oca  SiSTia  Socirnxs:  Kindred  in  charity,  though  strangers  in  blood,  Saint 
Nicholas  welcomes  thee  to  his  home.    Music  ;*  We  ore  a  £and  of  JShrothen' * 

Dr.  BiALKS,  President  of  the  Saint  Gxorok^s  Society,  Adam  Norrix,  Esq.,  of  Saint 
Andrkw's,  Richard  0*Gorman,  Esq.,  of  Saint  Patrick's,  and  Benjamin  W.  Bonnet, 
Esq.,  of  the  New-England  Society,  respectively  responded. 

The  Prxsidxnt  then  rose  and  addressed  the  Society,  thanking  them  for  his  reelection ; 
alluding  to  the  past,  and  with  feeling  to  those  who  had  passed  away ;  and  mention- 
ing the  honored  names  of  former  Presidents,  gave  a  toast  which  prompted  a  universal 
coll  for  the  Society's  former  President,  James  De  Petstkr  Ogdxn,  Esq.,  who  answered 
in  his  usual  felicitous  manner,  *  with  jest  and  youthful  jollity.' 

Mr.  John  Yan  Burxn,  Chairman  of  the  Stewards,  made  response  to  the  toast  in 
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compliment  of  their  taste  and  their  labors  in  the  preparation  of  the  banquet^  which 
had  given  such  satisfaction  and  enjoyment.  The  easy  earnestness  of  the  speaker,  the 
merry  twinkle  of  his  eye,  with  fun  nestling  on  his  lip  and  bounteous  good-nature  irra- 
diating the  fulness  of  a  healthy  Dutch  cheek ;  ignited  the  susceptible  hearts  of  his 
hearen,  who,  with  their  good  cheer  and  long  pipes  gracefullj  embowered  in  pendent 
wreaths  of  smoke,  listened  with  eager  ear,  with  *  laughter  holding  both  his  sides.' 
jLfterward,  Mr.  Loci  a  Gatlord  Gulbk,  of  the  Kkicxxsbockxb,  in  answer  to  a  pro- 
longed call,  acknowledged  the  compliment  in  a  few  cordially-receiTcd  remarks ;  closing 
with  a  sentiment  in  honor  of  the  genial  labors  and  indefatigable  &ther-land  researches 
of  Gen.  J.  Watts  Di  Pitstxr. 

Mr.  JoHM  D.  Yait  Bxurxn,  orerflowing  with  a  genial  wit  and  humor,  for  which  he 
has  become  eminent  among  the  Sons  of  Saint  Kicholas,  enliyened  the  company  with 
some  clcTer  and  sparkling  libations,  gracefully  poured  from  the  fountain  of  his  sympa* 
thetic,  exuberant  good  spirits,  which  were  duly  honored  with  hearty  and  signal  tokens 
of  merriment.  After  a  farther  course  of  Reason's-feasting,  the  health  of  *■  The  Pro- 
prietoTM  of  the  Hotel^  was  drunk :  *  Auld  Lang  Syne'  was  sung :  the  long  pipes  were 
soatcbed,  and  the  company  went  home 

*  When  lingering  stars  with  lessening  ray 
Began  to  greet  the  early  mom.' 


€rossiP  WITH  Readers  and  Correspondents.  — Were  we  permitted  to  mention 
the  distinguished  source  whence  we  receive  the  following,  it  might  'ventilate'  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader,  but  would  not  heighten  the  Picture  of  the  Past  which  it  so 
vividly  conveys : 

*  It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  yes,  almost  the  period  of  the  life  of  an  earthly  gene- 
ration, (and  the  thought  makes  us  remember  that  we  are  no  longer  young,)  since  we  were 
sojourning  in  one  of  the  extreme  northern  villages  of  the  little  State  of  Vermont. 
Over-woric,  and  that  canker  of  life,  care  and  anxiety,  (for  lawyers  fit  to  be  trusted, 
always  feel  more  anxiety  for  the  event  of  their  clients'  causes,  than  they  do  themselves,) 
had  made  us  thin  and  worn  and  restless  and  dyspeptic.  We  must  find  relief  from 
toil,  and  space  for  recreation.  We  left  home  without  much  warning,  as  many  others 
do ;  and  the  good  people,  when  they  found  we  were  at  Washington,  (D.  0.,)  could 
scarce  conjecture  the  cause  of  so  sudden  a  translation.  A  waggish  friend  of  ours  un- 
dertook, in  a  mysterious  way,  to  relieve  us  and  them,*  by  suggesting  that  he  knew  the 
object  of  our  visit  to  the  Oapital :  and  that  it  was  no  less  than  they  had  conjectured,  the 
pursuit  of  office,  and  one  of  importance  and  high  emolument ;  but  as  he  had  obtained 
the  knowledge  of  it  under  the  seal  of  confidence,  he  scarcely  felt  justified  in  disclos- 
ing it.  After  great  unportunity  on  one  side,  and  much  coyness  on  the  other,  he  finally 
promised  to  disclose,  under  the  same  seal  of  secresy  which  carried  the  discovery  to 
him.  He  told  them  the  office  was  one  of  great  importance  to  such  a  village  as  theirs, 
which  had  deservedly  obtained  the  cognomen  of  Tattleborough  —  it  was  nothing  less 
than  that  of  Adversary  General! 

*  But  this  aside.  Our  good  friend  now,  and  fbr  many  years  has  been,  sleeping 
among  the  tenants  of  the  little  village  church-yard.    The  little  white  church  is  taken 
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down  and  remoTcd  to  a  more  central  point ;  three  others  erected  hard  by,  to  accommo- 
date the  endleei  diriflions  and  sab-diTisions  into  which  ChriBtian  worship  in  our  coontry 
seema  to  be  doomed ;  the  good  paator  and  most  of  his  flocli,  sleep  the  sleep  that  knowa 
uo  waking  till  the  resurrection  mom ;  and  the  good  people  of  that  little  quiet  town, 
having  nearly  all  changed  twice  orer,  know  nothing,  and  care  as  little,  for  us  or  our 
oflSce,  be  it  called  one  thing  or  another. 

'But  what  changes  have  come  oyer  the  face  of  the  Republic,  and  all  in  that  short 
period  of  years !  The  only  rail-way  which  blessed  our  progress  toward  the  city  of  *  mag- 
nificent distances,*  was  that  between  Amboy  and  Camden,  as  we  passed  on  during  the 
close  of  navigation,  and  had  no  occasion  for  the  short  rail-way  between  Frenchtown 
and  Newcastle.  The  route  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  with  stage-coaches  and 
heavy  roads  and  drunken  drivers,  required  twenty  mortal  hours  for  its  accomplishment, 
and  from  that  to  Washington  nearly  ten. 

*  And  what  was  Washington  then  f  The  Capitol  and  the  President^  house ;  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  the  Patent-Office ;  Qadsbt^s  and  the  Indian  Queen  I  But  the 
men  who  were  there !  We  shall  never  look  upon  their  like  again  1  More  great  men, 
gigantic,  invincible,  terrible  combatants  than  ever  met,  or  ever  will  meet  again,  upon 
American  soil.  That  was  the  panic  session !  General  Jacksok,  through  what  the  op- 
position branded  as  the  sycophantic  subserviency  of  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  present  honored  and  venerated  Chief-Justice  Ti.net,  had  just  remored  the  national 
deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank,  and  Congress  was  in  its  most  terrific  com- 
motion. It  was  a  war  of  giants,  and  most  fearfully  did  the  combatants  wrestle  for  the 
mastery. 

*  On  the  part  of  the  administration  were  Fobstth  and  Kino,  of  Alabama,  and  Bkn- 
TON  and  Grcndt  and  Wbioht,  and  a  host  of  second  and  third-rate  men,  ever  ready  to 
do  their  bidding. 

*  But  the  mighty  phalanx  of  talent  and  will,  was  chiefly  in  the  opposition ;  and  much 
of  it  had  been  thrown  into  that  attitude  by  the  boldness  and  apparent  want  of  con- 
sideration and  candor  with  which  the  President  had  done  the  act.  Wkbstir  and  Cai^ 
HODN  and  Clat  were  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  opposition — men  who  at  all 
times,  and  with  all  men,  must  have  stood  alone  in  unapproachable  majesty  and 
solitude  I  But  then  the  lesser  lights  which  surrounded  this  bright  constellation  were 
men,  who,  in  other  skies,  would  have  ahone  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  S^ittbaro 
and  Frblinobutsin,  and  Poindextxr  and  Ttlir  and  Rives  and  twenty  others  of 
the  same  grade  were  brilliant  satellites  to  the  brightest  luminary  which  has  appeared 
in  our  western  heavens.  For  Webster  was  the  sun  of  the  sphere,  the  m^estic  centre 
around  which  all  others  revolved.  And  his  short  encounters  there,  upon  questions 
where  he  felt  at  home,  (for  he  never  spoke  unless  he  did,)  exhibited  more  of  the  fire 
of  genius,  more  of  burning  eloquence  than  ever  blazed  forth  from  human  lips  in  the 
same  brief  space.  The  very  intonations  of  his  voice,  his  very  attitude,  had  the  power 
to  create  and  to  destroy. 

*  But  there  was  majestic  heroism  in  one  far  above  all  t  The  tenant  of  the  White 
House  stood  alone  in  unapproachable  miijesty  and  heroism.  The  commerce  of  the 
country!  the  capital  of  the  country!  the  talent  of  the  country! — the  three  great 
estates  of  the  empire,  had  combined  against  him ;  and  had  sworn  a  terrific  oath,  that, 
come  what  would,  he  should  retract,  and  restore  the  deposits.  But  that  old  man  in 
white  hairs,  the  hero  of  scores  of  battle-fields,  had  raised  his  arm,  and  sworn  an  oath 
no  earthly  power  could  recall  or  release.  And  come  life  or  death,  success  or  ruin,  the 
deed  was  done,  and  with  him  there  was  no  such  Wdrd  as  retreat.    His  friends  might 
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qaul  before  tbe  Btorm,  might  desert  him  if  they  would  —  as  in  scores  they  did,  and 
among  the  foremost  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  too.  Bat  calm  and  unmoyed,  he  awaited 
the  result.    He  looked  for  the  verdict  of  posterity,  and  not  in  vain  I 

'That  bright  galaxy  of  talent  has  all  departed:  one  by  one  they  have  Iain  down  to 
sleep  the  sleep  of  history.    That  commerce  is  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  other  sails 
whiten  the  same  seas.  That  capital,  that  monster  bank,  by  common  consent  is  banished  • 
from  the  earth  as  s  worthless  thing. 

*  And  now  that  the  vote  of  censure  by  the  United  States  Senate  npon  their  venerable 
Chief-Magistrate,  and  the  expunging  of  that  vote  by  ordei  of  the  Senate,  and  Benton's 
graphic  delineation,  with  almost  the  distinctness  of  the  piunter's  pencil,  of  that  won- 
derful scene,  are  all  before  us,  and  the  actors,  both  the  accused  and  the  accusing,  are 
all  gone  to  their  account  before  high  heaven,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  glory,  the 
true  wisdom,  and  far-seeing  statesmanship  is  with  the  chief,  rather  than  with  his 
maligners,  or  his  timid  and  faint-hearted  supporters. 

.  *  But  they  are  all  gone  from  those  halls  I  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
are  now  tenanted  by  other  names  and  far  other  men.  And  the  court-room  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  where  we  shall  long  remember  our  introduction  by  the 
noble  form  of  Websteb,  during  one  of  the  paOses  of  an  argument,  and  his  happy, 
nonchalant  mode  of  accomplishing  so  much  by  saying  so  little :  *  His  friend  was  quite 
too  well  known  to  require  commendation  from  him.'  But  how  known,  or  to  whom  ? 
Sorely  not  to  them !  But  Marshall,  who  was  for  nearly  forty  years  the  presiding 
genius  there,  and  Stort,  scarce  behind  his  noble  chief,  and  Thompson  and  Baldwin 
and  DuTAL,  and  all  but  McLkak,  now  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them. 

'  But  lest  I  grow  too  sad  and  croaking,  let  me  add,  that  in  material  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, the  Republic  has  made  unexampled  strides  since  that  day.  The  twenty-four 
States  have  reached  the  eve  of  thirty-four.  The  narrow  belt  of  territory  now  embraces 
the  continent,  and  the  capitals  of  different  States  are  embosomed  en  the  shores  of  the 
AtlanlA  and  the  Pacific.  And  who  shall  say  that,  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  more,  our 
flag  may  not  wave  over  the  whole  broad  continent  ? ' 

*  There  were  Gi-yants  in  those  days  I '  -  -  -  Some  Boston  editor  recently  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  of  a  rich  bachelor-merchant  of  that  town  of  *  solid  men '  visit- 
ing the  house  of  a  customer  in  a  small  village  of  Maine,  near  the  jumping-off-place  of 
*Dedwn  East'  This  friend  had  three  daughters,  two  of  whom,  ekborately  and 
&Dcifully  dressed,  and  with  a  display  of  copied  city  airs,  entertained  him  in  the 
parior,  strummed  for  him  on  the  piano,  and  *  fetched'  indolent,  dawdling  walks  witli 
him  along  the  coimtry-side ;  until  it  became  an  impleasant  doubt  in  the  mind  of  each 
of  the  two  sisters,  to  which  of  the  twain  he  must  in  the  end  make  a  tender  of  his  ^  heart 
and  hand.'  Meanwhile,  he  was  taking  close  cognizance  of  the  younger  sister,  a  fresh, 
blooming  girl  of  eighteen ;  remarking  especially,  how  helpful  she  was  in  the  family ; 
up  bright  and  early  in  the  morning,  assisting  her  mother  in  her  domestic  duties ; 
putting  every  thing  *  to  rights '  in  the  parlor,  looking  after  her  little  brother  and 
sister ;  always  cheerful  and  lively  when  in  the  *  keeping-room,'  to  which  she  was 
quite  as  much  an  ornament  as  the  handsomest  and  most  *  accomplished  *  of  her 
elder  sistera  The  sequel,  we  are  told,  was  short :  ahe  was  chosen  by  the  bachelor 
merchant^  and  is  now  one  of  the  best  wives  in  a  diy  renowned  for  good  ones. 
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That  personal  knowledge,  that  practical  aupermion,  whidi  enables  her  to  know 
luno  all  domestic  duties  should  be  performed,  in  no  wise  detracts  fix>m  the  admink- 
tion  and  praise  which  her  simple  but  graceful  bearing  in  her  husband's  splendid 
drawing-rooms  elicits  from  his  and  her  yisitors  and  friends.  When  household  cares 
draw  her  thence,  her  husband  knows  that  she  may  be  found  presiding  over  some 
important  branch  of  his  establishment :  for  an  hour,  perhapfs  installed  in  the 
kitchen  —  as  the  French  term  it,  *  the  stomach  of  the  mansion '  —  where  she 


*  MOULDS  the  pie  : 


Melts  into  saaces  rich  the  sarorj  ham, 
From  the  crashed  berry  strains  the  Incid  jam : 
Bids  brandied  cherries  br  infusion  slow 
Imbibe  new  flaror,  and  tbeir  own  forego : ' 

and  *  mixes  in  *  with  her  kitchen-^nploy^es,  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  art  de  eui- 
iine.  We  like  to  see  such  newspaper-paragraphs  now  and  then :  their  lesson  is  a 
good  one — their  *  mission  *  sound  and  healthy.  This  domestic  pr<utiedlne$$^  in  a 
wife,  howeyer,  unaccompanied  by  other  necessary  qualifications,  may  now  and  then 
be  somewhat  too  highly  estimated.  We  once  heard,  when  a  lad,  a  young  &rmer, 
in  the  interior  of  our  State,  give  the  following  account  of  his  wooing,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  wife,  too :  *  How  d  'you  expect  I  courted  Keziah  fust  ?  I  '11  tell  you : 
I  *d  been  hum  with  her  once  from  Sunday-erenin*  confrence-meetin*,  and  once  from 
spdlin'-fichool,  as  fur  as  the  chips :  she  was  good-lookin*,  and  I  kind  o*  liked  her 
from  the  very  fust :  I  reckon  she  did  m«,  too,  but  not  toonoe,  I  expect.  But  any 
how,  one  Saturday  night,  I  was  determined  to  go  up  and  spark  her.  I  'd  got 
through  tbe  week's  work,  and  slicked  up,  and  felt  just  like  it  When  I  got  to  her 
house,  Oliyk,  her  little  sister,  said  Keziah  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  guessed  ^  she 
did  n't  want  to  see  nobody.'  I  did  n't  keer  for  that :  I  went  through  the  eatin'- 
room  and  opened  the  door  into  the  kitchen ;  and  I  never  see  a  handsomer  sight  in 
my  life.  The  kitchen  was  as  clean  as  a  pin,  aiul  smelt  as  sweet  as  a  nut  ^sziah 
was  stuffin'  sassengers ;  and  Bill  Jcbd,  that  I  never  did  like,  for  he  had  a  wonder- 
ful hankerin'  after  Keziah,  was  cuttin'  up  sassenge-meat  in  a  big  wooden  bowl, 
with  a  choppin'- knife,  and  now  and  then  wrinklin'  on  the  kivers  onto  the  nozzle  of 
the  tin  sassenger-machine.  The  old  man  was  cuttin'  off  the  fat  from  as  pretty  a 
side  of  pig-pork  as  I  ever  see,  and  the  old  'oman  was  makin'  minoe-pies,  at  another 
table.  Keziah  kind  o'  blushed  when  I  come  in :  but  she  talked  pku— fc,  and 
didrCt  stop  her  work:  I  noticed  tJMt  I  went  in  for  a  reg'kr  talk  with  all  of 
'cm  —  old  man,  old  'oman,  Keziah,  and  Bill  Judd,  who  looked  as  sour  as  vinegar ; 
and  bimeby  said  he  guessed  he  'd  better  be  goin' :  I  said  /  thought  so  tew :  he 
skeowled  at  me,  and  Keziah  she  laughed,  she  did,  and  said,  *•  Good  night,  Mr. 
J  HDD,  if  you  must  go : '  and  the  old  man  and  old  'oman  said,  *  Good  evenin',  Wil- 
liam ; '  and  he  went  edut,  slammin'  the  door  behind  him.  Wal,  I  took  his  place  at 
the  sassenge-meat  bowl,  and  handled  the  choppin'- knife,  I  gues^  as  smart  as  he 
did :  as  for  putin'  on  sassenge-kivers,  I  never  turned  my  back  to  no  man.  Bimeby 
the  last  link  was  broken  from  the  stuffer ;  the  old  man  had  piled  up  his  snow-white 
flakes  of  fat  on  a  bright  tin  pan ;  and  the  old  'oman  pinched  into  scollops  the  edge- 
crust  of  abeout  twenty  mince-pies,  and  all  was  sot  away  on  the  dean  white  dresser ; 
and  then  we  all  went  edut  into  the  keepin'-room ;  the  old  folks  went  off  to  bed,  and 
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KsziAH  md  I  sot  up  —  did  fCt  we,  Kbziah  ?  I  askt  her  if  she  *d  her  me,  and  she 
said  she  did  nH  know ;  that  there  wan't  no  hurry,  any  how ;  that  I  could  wait, 
and  see  what  /  thought  abedut  it  after  a  while,  and  all  that  Then  I  know'd  I  *d 
get  her — and  I  did  get  her :  and  there  aint  no  better  wife  any  wheres  than  what 
she  is  a  good  wife.  She  can  eooh  any  thing  that  can  be  fried,  bailed,  or  roasted, 
and  can  make  any  thing  that  can  be  cut  with  shears  or  sowed  or  knit  with  needles : 
and  that 's  better  than  all  your  eddication,  and  *  acoon^lishments,*  as  they  call  'em.' 
Now  while  Keziah  is  blushing  oyer  her  first  baby,  at  this  warm  praise  from  the 
lips  of  her  simple-minded  husband,  let  us  drop  a  word  in  his  ear :  *  The  hnotoledge 
of  those  commendable  'arts,*  young  fiither,  are  in  no  degree  incompatible  with  your 
contemned  *  education  *  and  *  accomplishments : '  and  let  us  hope  that  your  good 
wife  win  remember  this,  in  bringing  up  her  daughters,  and  that  you  will  not  forget 
or  ne^ect  it,  in  shining  the  course  of  your  boys.*  ^There  *«  wisdom  for  you,'  tf 
«M  are  any  judge  1  -  -  -  Thb  morning  journals  of  to-day  menticm  ihe 
death  of  a  convict  at  the  Auburn  StateVprison,  while  undergoing  the  punish- 
ment of  *  Showering : '  a  terrible  *  accident,'  to  use  the  mildest  possiUe  term.  Still, 
we  bdieye  it  to  be  the  general  o{nnion  of  all  humane  persons,  that  this  mode  of 
subduing  refractory  prisoners  is  better  than  tiie  fiagellattons  whidi  formerly  *  ob- 
tained '  in  our  penal  institutions.  We  have  even  heard  it  stated,  by  prison  officials, 
that  in  the  hot  weather  of  summer, '  showering,*  to  the  usual  extent,  is  scarcely  re- 
garded by  convicts  as  a  punishment  at  alL  Perhaps  the  best  reply  to  this  would 
be :  '  Suppose  you  try  it  once  y<mr9elf^  without  the  ability  to  move  hand,  foot,  or 
head,  while  your  hot  brain  is  being  converted  into  ice,  and  the  sharp  thrill  of  a 
pain  thiU;  seems  a  *■  dissolving  of  the  joints  and  the  marrow,'  permeates  every  fibre 
of  the  human  '  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  I  * '  The  only  wonder,  to  our  mind,  is 
that  it  should  'keep  in  tune  so  limg'  under  the  terrible  infliction.  But  we  are 
^bd,  as  it  is  generally  used,  that  it  has  superseded  whipping.  We  once  saw  a 
convict  whipped  at  the  Auburn  prison ;  and  to  the  last  moment  of  our  lif  \  we 
Shan  never  forget  it  It  was  the  first  time  that  we  had  ever  seen  a  prison ;  and 
our  little  boy's  heart  was  wonderfuUy  impressed,  when,  through  the  damp 
February  snow-storm  which  prevailed,  we  saw  the  gray  walls  of  that  most  striking 
architectural  edifice,  wet  and  dismal,  and  blotched  with  watery  sleet;  the  prison, 
loAy  and  wide,  with  its  grated  windows,  frowning  within ;  and  *  Copper  John,'  the 
grim  sentinel,  with  his  fet  legs  and  obtrusive  accoutrements — his  musket  must  be 
fifteen  feet  long — keeping  *  watch  and  ward '  on  the  apex  of  the  flying  buttresses 
whidi  support  his  stalwart  frame.  Once  within,  the  features  of  the  institution  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  prison,  upon  a  similar  plan,  save  that  at  that 
time,  the  surveiUance  over  the  different  shops  was  maintained  through  loop-holes  in 
narrow,  covered  aUeys,  which  traversed  their  sides.  The  prisoners  were  kq>t  upon 
their  '  good  behavior'  through  caution  and  fear,  as  not  one  of  them  knew  iohen  he 
mi^t  be  observed.  We  were  looking,  through  one  of  the  loop-holes  we  have 
mentioned,  at  the  long  ward  of  shoe-makers  —  some  hundred  and  fifty,  it  appeared 
to  us  — when  one  of  our  attendant  keepers  suddenly  left  us,  and  entered  a  door  at 
the  end  of  the  aUey  which  opened  into  the  shop.  He  mounted  a  low  platform  at 
one  side  of  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  beckoned  with  his  fore-finger  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  where  we  were  standing.    A  prisoner,  from  the  ferther  end  of  the 
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long  shop,  laid  down  his  work,  arose,  left  his  bench  and  walked  forward.  Not 
another  prisoner  raised  his  eye  fix>in  his  hammering  or  stitching.  The  man  stepped 
upon  the  platform,  remoyed  his  striped  roundabout  and  dingy  wooUen  Test,  while 
the  keeper  stepped  down,  with  a  big  horse-whip  in  his  hand,  and  *  bared  his  ann 
for  yengeance.'  He  was  angry,  for  his  fiu»  was  flushed  and  his  eye  yindictiye. 
Our  attendant  here  asked  our  party  to  ^rnoye  on,*  as  the  prisoners  were  soon  going 
out  to  dinner.  But  we  were  riyeted  to  the  spot,  as  if  by  a  spelL  The  whip  was 
nused :  we  heard  the  big-bellied  lash  whistle,  and  when  it  feO  upon  the  back  of  the 
erect  oonyict,  he  crouched  to  the  floor,  and  writhed  with  the  agony.  Twelye  lashes, 
slow  and  deliberate,  and  each  one  more  relentlessly  *laid  on,'  bowed  his  stalwart, 
quiyering  frame,  as  before,  and  then,  in  silence  as  he  came,  with  no  one  of  his 
miserable  9ompanions  in  crime  and  suffering  looking  up,  he  resumed  his  habili- 
ments of  guilt,  and  walked  back  to  his  seat,  and  to  his  ceaseless  labor.  The 
wretched  prison-&re  and  ^oomy  cells,  which  we  were  next  shown,  failed  to  clood 
this  painfuUy-yiyid  picture.  We  can  see  it  note.  -  -  -  Most  New-Toricers 
will  recall  the  old  Richmond-HiU  Theatre^  at  the  comer  of  Varick  and  Charlton- 
streets.  It  was  fiunous  for  its  brilliant  *  openings'  and  its  short  'seasons,'  the 
latter  not  unfrequently  terminating  on  the  first  Saturday  (after  the  Monday 
'opening')  with  the  'Manager's  Benefit-Night,'  when  Terragedy,  Bel-lud-keyurd- 
ling  Melo-drama,  and  oyerwhelming  Comedy,  'ruled  the  hour' — or  three  or  four 
hours,  for  that  matter.  A  Gothamite  friend,  fiur  away  to  the  West,  has  reyiyed 
certain  reminiscences  of  all  this,  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  present  only  one  or 
two  brief  but  amusing  incidents.  At  the  dose  of  one  of  the  short  '  seasons,'  and 
on  a  'benefit-night,'  our  correspondent  enters  the  boxes,  while  the  pit  is  calling 
upon  the  orchestra  (two  second-fiddles,  and  a  trombone  and  flute  anoluto)  for 
'  The  Soap-Boiler's  Return,'  '  We  Met,  't  was  in  a  Cab,'  etc.,  amidst  mudi  uproar : 

'Thx  prompter's  bell  at  length  rang,  and  the  performance  commenced:  *  Scenes 
from  Othello : '  the  parts  of  Oth£llo  and  Iago  by  two  gentlemen  who  had  *  kindly 
yolunteered  for  that  night  only.'  They  were  eyidently  rirals,  who  disregarded 
Hamlet's  advice  to  the  players,  aa  they  out-bellowed  each  other  beyond  all  reason. 
The  address  to  the  senate  was  rendered  with  such  violence,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  that  venerable  body  had  carried  off  Desdemona  by  force,  and  that  her  in- 
jured spouse  was  challenging  the  whole  party  to  fight  him  on  the  next  vacant  lot. 
Othello,  too,  had  a  peculiar  fashion  of  ending  some  names  and  words  with  er,  such  as, 
AiCELi-ER,  Desdevom-er,  ctc.  But  we  all  have  oar  errors :  he  fired  when  he  went  on 
the  stage,  and  while  on  it  The  Senate,  inclu^g  the  Duke,  was  represented  by  two 
stupid-looking  boys  in  red  curtains,  trimmed  with  calico  ermine.  At  the  close  of 
Othello's  speech,  one  of  those  gentlemen,  the  '  Duke,'  accidentally  went  through  a  per- 
formance '  not  mentioned  in  the  bills.'  In  attempting  to  move  his  chair,  which  was 
elevated  on  an  old  packing-box,  covered  with  carpet,  the  hind  legs  (of  the  chair — not 
the  Duke)  slipped  over  the  box's  edge,  precipitating  the  representative  of  Venice  heels- 
over-head  against  the  back  scene,  ,which,  having  '  done  the  State  some  service,' 
yielded  to  the  sudden  pressure,  and  allowed  his  Highness  to  disappear,  d  la  Mavel, 
chair  and  all,  into  the  next  apartment  I  The  scene  closed  amid  shouts  of  laughter, 
which  was  not  much  diminished  in  the  succeeding  one,  by  a  gentleman,  who  enacted 
UiCRAEL  Cassio  in  a  Roman  tunic  and  top-boots,  getting  violently  drunk  out  of  an 
empty  decanter.' 
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The  description  of  the  yocal  portion  of  the  performance  is  so  saggestiye^  that  we 
reserve  it  Ibr  a  few  oommentB  and  reciprocal  iUustrationSy  when  occasion  shall  serve. 
Meantime,  let  the  curtain  rise  upon  some  of  the  scenes  in  the  mdo-drama,  '  of  in- 
tense and  powerful  interest : ' 

*  The  Wrtuooa  hero  was  enacted  by  a  short,  burly  man,  all  lungs  and  boots,  appa- 
rently created  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  '  tarn  np  *  on  all  impossible  occasions  in 
defence  of  female  innocence,  which  he  succesafully  defended  against  overwhelmhig 
numbers.  Indeed,  so  impressed  were  aas^lants  by  his  prowess,  that  many  fell  mortally 
wounded  long  before  his  sword  could  reach  them.  Previous  to  each  combat,  the 
hero  was  called  upon  to  *  yield,  or  die  I  * — but  seeming  never  to  be  in  a  mood  to  do 
either,  he  inrariably  shouted,  *  K-e-v-e-r-r-r  I '  The  bills  stated  that  in  Act  Two  there 
would  be  *  a  grand  procesdon  of  *  knights,*^  nobles,'  *  warriors,'  monks,' '  etc. :  a  per- 
fonnanoe  which  was  ably  sustained  by  three  men  and  a  boy,  who  walked  very  slowly, 
and  very  far  apart,  across  the  stage,  in  such  a  manner  as  always  to  allow  one  of  the 
performers  time  to  run  round  and  come  in  on  the  other  side  as  somebody  else.  One 
actor,  in  bis  haste  to  keep  up  the  illusion,  hastily  threw  a  monk's  habit  over  a  warrior's 
dress,  forgetting  to  remove  a  tin  helmet,  which  so  exasperated  the  *  pit,'  that  it  de- 
cidedly objected  to  any  fSuther  performance  of  the  three  men  and  small  boy.' 

*  In  the  following  scene,  the  villain  of  the  piece,  after  a  terrific  combat,  was  killed  by 
the  virtuous  hero,  who  ordered  two  attendants  to  bear  off  the  corse  and  cast  it  down 
an  imaginary  cataract.  The  attendants,  no  doubt  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  their 
parts,  instead  of  bearing  off  the  body  direct,  made  a  slow  circuit  of  the  stage,  produc- 
ing rather  a  novel  effect.  The  body,  on  first  being  ndsed  from  its  mother  earth,  was 
stiff  as  buckram ;  but  evidently  not  counting  on  so  long  a  journey,  lost  breath ;  and  as  it 
came  in  front  of  the  foot-lights,  suddenly  relaxed  into  an  angular  position,  scattering 
to  fragments  the  foundation  of  a  pair  of  thread-bare  *  tights,'  and  emancipating  the 
tail  of  an  undei^garment  At  this  the  *body '  gave  a  vigorous  plunge,  upset  the  fore- 
most attendant,  and  rushed  madly  off  the  stage,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  au- 
dience, myself  included.'  .  .  .  '  This  incident  was  only  equalled  by  one  which  oc- 
curred toward  the  close  of  the  drama.  A  *  Demon,*  whose  business  it'  was  to  exit 
through  a  trap-door,  but  who,  probably  bemg  a  volunteer,  and  not  acquamted  with  the 
stage  localities,  stood  on  the  wrong  side,  tapped  with  his  heel  as  a  signal  to  be  lowered 
to  his  fiery  home.  No  response  was  given ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage  a  *  trap ' 
suddenly  opened  under  the  feet  of  a  vacant-looking  gentleman  who  was  enacting  the 
part  of  second-guard,  tumbling  him  about  in  a  most  ludicrous  manner.  The  demon, 
perceiving  his  mistake,  rushed  across,  and  in  his  efforts  to  anticipate  the  unfortunate 
*supe,'  both  stuck  in  the  trap,  where  they  remained,  in  the  glare  of  red-and-blue  fires, 
*  spitting  flame,  and  spluttering  smoke,'  till  the  curtam  felL' 

How  much  is  to  be  gained,  *  toward  the  cause  of  morals,'  or  'toward  the  in- 
struction of  society,'  by  such  theatrical  performances  as  theie^  perhaps  it  would 
puzzle  the  wisest  among  us  to  telL  -  -  -  Does  n't  '£.  H.  B.,'  who  writes  us  an 
entertaining  and  gossipping  letter  firom  far-away  Minnesota,  think — we  are  talhing 
to  the  fair  hidy,  with  this  page  under  her  eye,  what  time  the  present  number  shall 
have  reached  her — does  she  not  really  think,  *upon  reflection,'  that  she  is  quite 
too  pleasantiy  situated,  to  trouble  her  engaged  heart  for  a  moment  about  becoming 
a  contributor  to  the  stores  of  verse  awaiting  insertion  in  the  port-folios  of  literary 
purveyors  to  the  sovereigns  of  our  common  unde,  Samuel  ?    Listen  to  her  for  a 
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moment :  '  It  Is  a  comfortable  doudy  morniDg  upon  which  I  write :  the  prairie  is 
dressed  in  a  white  brocade :  the  hay-stacks  and  thatched  bams  are  masquerading 
under  snowy  masks :  the  bhudc-birds  and  blu&jays  are  twittering  and  screaming, 
out  in  the  groyes.  On  the  whole,  Wintek  seems  to  have  mounted  his  throne^ 
Within  doors,  we  are  quite  as  comfortable  as  one  ought  to  expect,  in  a  new  coun- 
try :  We  are  not  rich :  we  have  a  fiTe-roomed  house,  in  the  cottage-fashion,  with  a 
bountiful  and  beautiful  garden,  and  fine  oaks  around  it:  a  row  of  good  literature : 
a  pile  of  magazines,  and  *  Webster's  Unabridged,'  are  on  the  stand  before  me :  two 
well-fed,  happy  canaries,  in  a  profusdy-ornamented  and  well-deaned  cage,  are  chirp' 
ing  and  twittering  above  me :  a  pleasant  fire  hums  in  the  fire-place :  I  am  dressed  in 
a  very  becoming  delaine,  with  my  feet  encased  in  nice  warm  moccasins ;  feeling,  mi 
the  whole,  very  good-natured  and  easy :  and  only  *  want  to  know,  you  know: ' 

*  Haye  you  room  for  any  more  contributors  ?'    For  a  littU  taste  of  our  fiur  and 

*  comfortable '  correspondent's  quality  we  will  for  once  make  room.  Step  out  and 
look  up  into  the  still  eyening  heayens,  through  the  streaming  rays  of  star-light^  and 
apostrophize  with  her  the  celestial  ^Eye^^  the  golden-fires  *that  ciip  us  round 
about : ' 

'  0  woKDKOus  Era  t  that  in  the  halls  of  childhood 

Poured  on  mj  soul  a  flood  of  mystic  light^ 

That  wakened  fnemories  of  flowers  and  music, 

A  warbling  fountain  and  an  eastern  night : 

'  A  limpid  lake,  where  swung  the  moon  reflected, 

The  *  marble  halls/  the  gala  masquerade ; 
The  qulTering  city  in  the  baxy  distance : 
0  wondrous  Eyis  1  —  all  summoned  by  thine  aid  I 

*  Filliuff  all  my  soul  with  wordless  imagery, 

Wi^  vagaries,  and  music,  ah  1  how  sweet! 
Leading  me  captive,  ever  and  forever, 
Through  palaces  where  ne'er  had  trod  my  feet. 

*  0  Etbb  of  Glory  I  may  ye  shine  forever, 

As  shine  ye  on  my  o'er-wrought  soul  to-night : 
Warm  as  the  lustre  of  a  summer  sun-set  — 
Deep  as  the  mid-night  in  its  starry  light  I ' 

^Btron,  the  poet,  got  off  a  good  thing,  didn't  he,*  said  one  of  our  jocose  com- 
panions outside  of  a  certain  South-lake  *  shanty '  up  in  'John  Brown's  Tract,'  one 
glorious  summer  night,  *  when  he  said  that  the  stars  were  '  the  poetry  of  Heayen  ? ' 
Good  hit  that  I'  This  mild  sarcasm  *  dried  tM  up,'  we  remember:  but  the  *  re- 
mark '  was  true,  notwithstahding  I  -  -  -  After  the  perusal  of  the  little  subsec- 
tion of  *  Gossipry '  in  our  last  number,  toudiing  London,  Saint  Paul's,  eta,  the 
reader,  perhaps,  will  appreciate  the  pleasure  which  our  friends,  Messrs.  Masurt  and 
Wefton,  Number  111,  Fulton-street,  (of  whom  we  haye  made  recent  mention  *in 
this  connection,')  imparted  to  us,  by  a  Christmas-present  of  a  few  additional 
St^eoscopic  Views  —  of  which,  *  more  anon ' —  among  them,  Saint  PcntPij  in  Lan^- 
don^  coming  up  Ludgate-street,  Ludgate-HilL  An  English  friend  at  our  side, 
(whose  '  desk'  was  once  side  by  side  with  that  of  Charles  Lamb,)  after  examining 
it,  said:  *  It  is  not  only  heauHful,  but  it  is  true,  in  all  its  minutiae.'  After  looking 
aC  it  afiectionately  two  or  three  times,  he  added :  *  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  occa- 
sion, for  many  years,  sometimes  six  or  seyen  times  a  week,  to  go  through  Saint 
PAiHi's  Church-yard;  and  I  scarcely  remember  eyer  to  haye  passed  the  great 
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Cathedral,  without  stopping  to  gaze  with  admiration,  nay  almost  with  refverence 
and  awe,  at  the  stupendous  pile :  tiiere  is  such  a  solemn  grandeur,  such  a  majesty, 
such  a  noble  'keeping'  in  all  its  proportions,  that  the  merely  pasnng  pede8trian*s 
hurried  step  is  arrested,  and  for  a  moment  at  least,  a  subdued  feeling,  a  sense  of  little- 
ness, takes  possession  of  him,  as  he  gazes  up,  and  up,  and  up,  at  the  vast  structure. 
The  northern  thoroughfare  (he  continued)  is  usually  so  much  crowded  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  tarry  a  moment  to  take  a  yiew ;  but  on  the  south-side,  by  lean- 
ing against  a  show-window,  or  standing  within  the  entrance  to  some  ware-house, 
you  haye  a  fine  opportunity  to  drink  your  fill  of  admiration.    The  approach  from 
the  West,  up  Ludgate-HiU,  is  beyond  description  grand.    This  is  your  picture. 
The  marble  figure  of  St  Paul  preaching,  which  there  looks  so  diminutiye,  is  the 
most  impodng  piece  of  statuary  of  modem  times.    IfiUions  have  gazed  upon  it 
with  admiration :  and  you  must  go  there,  and  judge  for  yourself'    Touching  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  great  metropolis,  our  friend  gave  us  some  amusing 
illustrative  incidents,  which  we  have  *  booked '  for  an  ensuing  number.    They  were 
too  suggestive  to  pass  without  comment    -    •    •    It  ran  through  our  mind  to-day, 
while  hastily  scanning  the  daily  prints,  what  misconceptions  of  countries  and  peoples 
are  imbibed,  through  simple  ignorance  of  the  same.    Let  us  travel '  tcom  Indus  to 
Japany^  for  example,  and  pause  at  the  latter  *  human '  po6t»  and  contemplate  it  for 
a  moment     It  turns  out  (it  is  'patent*  to  renuurk)  that  this  isolated,  heathenish, 
*dose  corporation  *  of  a  nation,  is  far  different  from  what  the  worid  had  supposed 
it  to  be.     It  has,  it  would  appear,  a  dty  larger  than  l4>ndon :  the  domestic  and^ 
higher  arts  flourish  there :  *  law  and  order '  prevail :  tranquillity  at  home,  and 
'  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  the  rest  of  mankind,'  predominates :  and  what  is 
more,  they  have  a  good  city-government  at  Jeddo,  the  capital,  and  the  Japanese 
officials  are  honest  and  trustwor^y.    Agriculture  flourishes,  and  Trade.    Sucb, 
from  all  accounts,  En^h,  Dutch,  and  American,  are  some  of  the  features  of  Ji^tan, 
a  country  heretofore  mostly  known  through  lacquered  '  waiters,'  and  other  Japanned 
ware.    This  great  country,  hitherto  so  grossly  misunderstood,  is  open  to  us  now : 
bu*:  don't  let  us  send  any  Yankee  peddlers  therewith  tin  ware:  don't  let  us 
*  stick '  the  Japanese  with  the  *  stocks '  of  any  of  our  repudiating  States :  do  n't  let 
us  try  to  negotiate  any  of  our  prospective  western  rail-road  bonds  in  the  Wall-street 
of  Jeddo.     The  authorities  and  the  people  are  kindly-disposed  toward  us  now,  and 
need  only  to  be  well  treated,  to  remain  sa    And  how  superior  they  are  to  the 
Chinese,  concerning  whom  we  think  we  know  so  much  more  I    British,  American, 
and  French  Commissioners,  fully  empowered  by  their  respective  governments, 
have  recently  concluded  treaties  with  them :  but  what  do  the  *  Chinoises '  care  for 
the  parchments?    Not  much.    Within  a  week  after  the  documents  were  signed, 
the  Cantonese  authorities,  (represented  by  the  '  Tremble-fearfully-hereat '  Tribunal 
of  the  ^  Sun-Kum^)  offered  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  head  of  any  English  private 
soldier  or  sailor,  and  five  thousand  for  the  head  of  an  English  officer  I     *  Good 
style '  that,  for  the  '  Central  Flowery  Kingdom,'  just  after  signing  a  Treaty  of 
Peace,  and  Concord,  'Trade  and  Barter  I '    It  is  well  said  by  the  London  Xewt^ 
that  the  Chinese  nation,  as  represented  by  its  'highfidutin'  officials,  is  a  'mounr- 
tain  of  blubber : '     '  You  may  batter  the  great  thing  about,  as  you  do  a  Dutch  doU, 
but  it  will  roll  and  wabble,  and  stand  upright  when  you  have  done  with  it'    li 
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will  not  be  thus  with  Japan.  .  -  .  *Said  we  not  well,'  in  our  last  number, 
touching  *  G.  H.  C./  of  Hartford,  Connecticut  f  Let  the  lines  which  ensue,  (like 
good  wine,  which  needs  no  bush,  nor  yet  the  shaking  thereof^)  make  answer.  Long 
may  the  genial  inditer  be  *  Bob  *-ing  around : 


JS    a    i 


'  Dbab  Robsbt,  we  have  been  good  friends 

From  jouth  to  lust]r  pnmey 
And  joa  have  lent  me  m^^  adrioe, 

In  prose,  full  manj  a  time ; 
Whicn  small  acconnt  I  now  propose 

To  liquidate  in  rhjme. 

'  The  women  deem  a  single  maa 

A  misanthropic  thing, 
Who  ought  to  tend  a  turnpike-gate, 

Without  a  chance  to  swmg, 
And  never  hear  a  marriage-SeU 

TiU  he  the  beUe  shall  ring. 

'  The  world  is  fbll  of  waiting  girls, 

And  jou  are  in  the  wrong, 
When  JOU  preTent  fh>m  eager  lips 

The  sweet  hymeneal  eons. 
And  hear  instead  the  plaintire  cry, 
*  *  Why  tarries  he  so  long? ' 

'  'T  is  something  more  than  monotone, 

That  passion-breathing  sob. 
And  seems  designed  of  pleasant  dreams 
«     A  bachelor  to  rob : 
So  prithee  take  one  to  your  arms, 
And  make  her  happy.  Bob. 

'  It  OTen  stirs  our  married  nerves, 

To  see  the  pouting  giris 
Spreading  their  nets  and  crinolines, 

And  letting  down  their  curls, 
And  radiating  smiles  enough 

To  melt  the  iciest  churls : 

'  To  see  the  jaunty  gaiter-boots 

Alonff  the  pathway  trip, 
And  where  they  clasp  the  silken  hose 

A  tantalizins  slip 
Of  broidery,  that  proTokes  the  sight 

At  every  dainty  dip. 

<  Much  more  should  it  distract  the  man 
Who  only  dreams  of  bliss, 


Nor  knows  the  thriU  that  permeates 

A  matrimonial  kiss, 
Which  one  may  ft-eel^  give,  and  take. 

Yet  never  give  a  miss. 

*  We  know  that  your  accomplishmebts 

Are  not  so  very  rare, 
And  that  you  cannot  even  play 

Nor  sing, '  Begone,  dull  care ; ' 
Tet  with  a  wife  you  'd  duet  soon, 

And  improvise  an  heir. 

*  Moreover,  you  most  need  a  wife 

To  see  to  shirts  and  things, 
And  keep  vou  from  the  pokerish  path 

That 's  mil  of  traps  and  springs. 
As  well  as  to  protect  vour  cash 

From  its  proverbial  wings. 

'  A  man  may  have  a  noble  head, 

A  tongue  that  hates  a  fib ; 
A  form  to  please  Pbaxitblbs, 

And  money-bags  ad  lib. : 
But  what 's  the  use  of  all  these  gifU» 

If  he's  without  a  rib? 

'  Do  n't  flout  me  with  the  fox  who  wished 
His  friends  to  share  his  pain ; 

That  this  is  not  a  case  in  point, 
Is  most  intonsely  plain : 

He  lost  his  ornamental  half. 
Which  I  would  have  you  gain. 

<  Now  here  is  brave  advice,  my  boy. 
Which  JOU  will  take,  of  course ; 

And  if  within  a  twelvemonth's  time 
Tou  do  n't  admit  its  force. 

Why)  any  Indiana  Judge 
Will  grant  you  a  divorce. 

'And  if  my  arguments  should  fidl 

To  have  convincing  weight, 
The  succedaneum  atlhe  close 

May^  prove  a  tempting  bait ; 
For  with  this  legal  safe^-valve 

A  man  may  laugh  at  Fato.' 


The  compliments  of  the  season  to  'Bob.*  -  -  -  We  ore  piuned  to  hear,  so  long 
a  time  after  its  occurrence,  of  the  death  of  William  Dodge,  Esq.,  of  this  dty,  who 
died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October  last  We  knew  him  well,  as  a  man  most 
exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  private  and  public  life.  At  one  period,  he  wrote 
several  excellent  articles  for  the  Knickebbockeb.  The  suljoined  paragraph  docs 
no  more  than  simple  justice  to  the  character  of  the  lamented  deceased : 

'  Mr.  DoDGB  was  a  graduate  of  Colombia  College ;  and  after  having  passed  through  the 
usual  course  of  legal  studies,  he  brought  a  well-stored  mind  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  in 
which  profession  he  always  held  a  high  rank,  being  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Counsellor 
for  several  of  our  Banks  and  Insurance  Companies.    As  a  political  economist  he  has  been 
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vdl  known ;  and  hk  rarioiis  aitieks  on  the  difftrcnco  ezisUiig  between  the  OonstitatioB 
•rtbe  United  States  and  thoeeof  the  aepenle  States,  are  imbned  with  hU  usual  dearneee. 
fle  was  ibr  a  lew  jeare  a  member  of  the  New-Tork  Coounoa  Council,  and  more  recent^j 
represented  his  natiTe  citj  in  the  L^^ature  of  the  State,  where  his  efficient  aid  in  prepar> 
ing  and  adrocating  sereral  acts,  important  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  State,  will  long  be 
Temenib»«d.  In  his  militaiy  career  he  was  eqaallj  successful ;  and  as  Colonel  of  the 
regbnent  known  as  *Tk€  G^ttrmonf  Omard^*  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
eommand.  In  the  pnUie  institntioaa  of  oar  dtj  he  held  a  prominent  poeition:  for  his 
highly-philanthTopie  disposition,  aided  bj  an  unusuallj  well-directed  knowledge  of  man- 
kind,  readaied  him  deeerredlj  popular.  He  seemed  to  foel  that  the  highest  dutj  of  man  was 
to  benefit  his  ^cdes ;  and  while  he  modestlj  retired  from  the  receipt  of  what  seemed  to  him 
nndne  praise,  he  was  not  the  less  actiTC  in  the  performance  of  what  he  felt  to  be  his  duty 
SB  a  man.  In  his  prirate  associations  he  stood  as  an  example  to  his  kind ;  in  his  fbmily 
he  was  most  sincerely  belored ;  a  large  circle  of  fHends  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem, 
while  the  popular  feeling,  erer  Ikrorable  to  his  advancement,  would  have  retained  him  in 
pnUie  life,  and  fkequently  solicited  him  to  serre  the  publio  in  Congress  and  elsewhere, 
but  his  duties  at  home  preTcnted  his  aooepting  their  proffered  compliments.  His  ad- 
dresses ddirered  for  the  benefit  of  various  charitable  institutions  hare  been  Ailly  appre- 
ciated, and  have  receiTed  the  highest  praise.' 

Kr.  DoDGs.nuunied  the  ddest  daughter  of  Professor  James  J.  Mafes,  a  young 
\Mdy  of  rare  peraoDil  nnd  inteUectual  attractions,  who  is  left,  with  her  little  ones, 
almost  inconsolaUe  at  lus  loss.  -  -  -  Wb  shall  be  obliged  to  antedate  the 
'Admee  to  Fannsn,'  and  th^  'State  of  Crop$  and  Spring  -  Work  at  Oedar^Eill,' 
which  American  agriculturists  have  come  to  expect  firom  the  Knickbrbockbr,  by 
reason  ai  our  advanced  time  of  publication.  JVbto,  *  Stack  your  Lima-bean  pdea ; 
sow  your  winter  wOd-oats;  stow  your  cabbage-heads;  prepare  your  bins  for 
'  Signifideis,'  *  Pearmains,'  *  Speckled  Russets,'  etc,  might  be  so  untimely,  as  to 
ppove  literally  *  advice  thrown  away.'  Of  one  thing  we  can  appropriately  and  rea- 
sonably speak :  and  that  is.  Fuels.  We  purchased  to  day,  at  Cedar-Hill  cottage, 
from  a  small  tin  Ghristouis  express-wagon,  of  two  small  drivers,  five  small  loads  of 
*  splitted  hickory,'  for  one  sixpence  per  load,  'York  currency,  and  one  load  of  small 
coals,  for  a  like  amount  One  little  boy  (white)  is  wipmg  winter  fVom  the  nose  of 
another  little  boy,  (black)  while  the  colored  friend,  whom  he  is  assisting,  is  auditing 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  on  his  brown-black  fingers,  on  the  piazza,  in  front  of  the 
sanctum-windows.  Such  are  the  fuel-prices  whidi  *  rule '  here :  for  the  wood  and 
coals  are  *  deUyered,'  and  stand  ready  for  many  a  morning's  kindlings,  *  at  call,'  and 
^ontimei'  Nothing  like  keeping  *  trade '  in  the  fiimily !  -  -  •  Wb  see  it  an- 
nounced, and  previously  knew  it  to  be  true,  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  yolumes  recently  issued  from  the  press  of  our  friends,  Messrs.  Ticknoh 
AHD  FiBLDS,  of  Boston,  'The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ^^  was  written 
by  Mrs.  Sabah  M.  Davis,  wife  of  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  in  this 
State.  She  has  reflected  honor  upon  herself  not  only  in  her  noble  appreciation 
of  the  great  and  brilliant  qualities  of  her  illustrious  subject,  but  in  the  variety  and 
extent  of  her  research,  and  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  her  style.  She  can  truly 
daim  to  have  feithfully  collected  the  scattered  souvenirs  of  Sidney's  life ;  to  have 
verified  every  recorded  fiict,  and  excluded  every  fiction,  however  plausible,  which, 
while  gilding  the  story  with  &lse  attractions,  would  mar  the  higher  beauty  that 
belongs  to  truth.  Two  fine  engravings  on  steel,  the  one  an  authentic  portrait  of 
the  illustrious  Sidnet,  the  other  of  Penshurst,  his  famous  residence,  together  with 
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line  printing  by  types  of  %  handsome  fiu»»  upon  smooth  tinted  paper,  conclude  the 
attractions  of  this  beautiful  book.  Like  its  subject,  it  is  a  Model  in  its  kind  It 
permits  no  regret  at  the  superiority  of  English  typography.  -  -  -  Profane 
swearing  is  a  vice  which  has  not  eyen  the  poor  excuse  of  *  sensual  indulgence  *  to 
palliate  it  It  gratifies  no  taste,  satisfies  no  desire,  supplies  no  present  or  after  grati- 
fication. Aside  from  its  infraction  of  a  divine  law,  it  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  vulgar. 
It  is  very  amusing,  however,  we  have  often  remarked,  to  see  how  'some  people'  try 
to  evade  it,  by  swearing  as  it  were  in  petto.  In  the  late  extraordinary  divorce- 
trial  at  New-Haven,  it  was  alleged  by  the  lady-plaintiff  that  the  defendant  had 
thrown  violciltly  at  her,  at  one  time,  the  ^Booh  of  Connecticut^  and  at  another,  the 
^History  of  Connecticut.  Now  if  swearing  were  ever  justifiable,  here  was  abun- 
dant palliation :  the  resistless  propulsion  of  two  such  heavy  bodies  at  an  *  unpro- 
tected female : '  but  Mrs.  BKsvwn  only  denounced  her  husband's  *  darned  pills,'  and 
affirmed  that  *  the  Doctor  was  worse  than  the  Devil.'  Under  the  signal  provoca- 
tion, we  think  this  evasion  of  actual  swearing  highly  creditable  to  the  moral  gtatus 
of  the  plaintiff  Once,  when  with  ^Dame  Knick,'  we  made  a  memorable  trip  to 
the  Upper  Lakes,  it  so  chanced  that  we  were  detained  at  the  charming  town  of 
Canandaigua,  waiting  for  the  train.  A  flaunting  circus  near  by,  whence  came  the 
sound  of  music,  and  more  musical  laughter,  beckoned  us  to  its  canvas  portal,  and 
we  went  in :  and  here  we  heard  a  really  discreditable  and  disingenuous  evasion  of 
the  vice  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Merrtman,  the 
spotted  clown.  ^What^s  that  you  say.  Sir?'  said  the  ring-master,  bringing  his 
long  whip-lash,  with  a  detonating  *  crack  I '  around  the  mime's  legs :  *  do  you  8u>ear 
at  me.  Sir  V  */  didn't  swear :  I  only  said  *  dam : '  it  isn't  swearing  to  say  *dam,' 
is  it  ? — miZ^dam  ? '  *  No,  Sir  —  that  is  not  swearing.'  *  Well,'  retorted  the  down, 
with  a  bubbling-up  chuckle,  quite  unforgetable,  *  that 's  what  I  said  ;  and  you  're  a 
mill-dam  fool  for  making  such  a  fiiss  about  nothing ! '  A  roar  went  up  fixim  that 
crowded  amphitheatre  of  laughers,  which  waved  the  *  taut*- stretched  and  pegged- 
down  canvas,  and  shook  the  tall  centre-poles  of  the  tent,  *  as  if  a  storm  passed  l^.' 
The  clown  was  considered  as  'having  the  argument:'  so  that  one  need  not  write 
'Amsterd — m,'  or  *Rotterd — m,'  or  call  a  mill-d  —  m  a  'profime  improTement,' 
to  avoid  being  called  a  'swearer.'  -  -  -  Ahono  the  new  things  in  Dempster's 
musical  repertoire  is  a  composition  for  Longfellow's  ^Catawba  Wine*  D wight's 
Boston  journal  of  Music,*  high  authority,  pronounces  it '  as  beautiful  and  musical 
OS  imaginative  fimcy  can  conceive  of:  not  even  a  'Brindisi'  from  Verdi's  pen, 
imbued  with  all  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  this  master's  genius,  can  vie  with  the 
irresistible  strain  of  this  '  Catawba- Wine  Song.'  It  has  proved  a  great  success, 
delighting  all  who  have  heard  it  The  exquisite  pathos  of  his  music  has  also  been 
wedded  to  ^Children*  from  the  pen  of  the  same  popular  poet  In  truth,  the  spirit 
of  beautiful  and  touching  musical  composition  seems  to  have  been  newly  'poured 
out'  upon  our  friend :  for  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  he  has  recently  produced 
Tenntsom's 

<  Brkak,  break,  break, 
Ob  thy  eold,  my  stoDea,  0  Sba  1 
Anckl  woald  that  my  tongue  ooold  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me  t  * 
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Mtbl  S.  G.  Hall's  duurming  song  of  ^JSveken  Lamorey  '  Qto  Dot,  Happy/  from 
'Kaud,'  and  '  SwiDow,  Swallow,  flying  South,'  from  the  '  Princess:  It  will  be  a 
treat  rich  and  me,  to  hear  Dbmpstbr  sing  all  these  new  and  diKsimilar  compositions, 
with  selectioos  from  the  best  of  his  old  ones.  -  -  -  Thanks  heartful,  for  this 
exquisite  gem : 

Colnmliis   iBsCng. 

'Pkkmit  me  to  send  you  the  translation  of  some  German  Teraes  found  the  other  day 
in  an  odd  Tolume.  They  are  foil  to  the  overflow  with  poetry.  To  enjoy  it,  one  must 
titnsport  himself  to  a  dilapidated  chamber  in  an  humble  house  in  Valladolid.  There 
an  old  man  broken  with  the  storms  of  fate  is  dying.  His  mind  for  a  short  moment 
winders  among  the  past  scenes  of  his  erentful  life.  The  verdure  of  fair  San  Salvador, 
with  *its  silver  flashing  surges,'  the  sparkling  sands  of  Hispaniola,  and  the  living  green 
of  beautiful  Colba,  flit  like  a  panorama  before  his  enchanted  vision.  The  vision  is  but 
for  a  moment  The  mind  of  the  old  navigator  rallies.  He  feels  that  time  with  him 
win  soon  be  no  longer.  He  is  about  to  spread  the  sail  that  is  to  waft  him  to  those 
ihores  which  only  the  eye  of  faith  can  behold  looming  up  over  that  trackless  ocean  of 
eternity.  His  first  earthly  voyage. from  the  little  port  of  Palos  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  sublime  ceremonies  of  religion :  and  so  now,  upon  the  commencement  of  his 
Isst  great  voyage,  with  holy  composure  he  receives  from  priestly  hands  the  sacrament 
of  the  Romish  Church,  in  whose  faith  he  had  so  serenely  lived,  and  was  most  willing 
to  die.  It  is  at  this  moment  the  poet  has  conceived  the  holy  man,  addressing  him  in 
the  following  exquisite  lines : 


'Soox  with  thee  will  all  be  over, 

Soon  the  voyase  will  be  begun, 
That  shall  bear  toee  to  discover, 
Far  away,  a  Land  unknown. 

<  Land  that  each  alone  must  visit, 

But  no  tidings  bring  to  men : 
For  no  sailor,  once  departed, 
Ever  hath  returned  again  I 

<  No  drift-wood  or  clustering  berries 

Ever  came  from  that  far  wild ; 

No  carved  staflf  or  broken  branch, 

Kor  the  corpse  of  angel  child. 

'  All  is  mystery  before  thee : 

But  in  peace  and  love  and  faith, 
And  with  Hope  attended,  sails't  thou 
Off  upon  the  Ship  of  Beath. 


*  Undismayed,  my  noble  sailor, 

Spread,  then,  spread  thy  canvas  out! 
Spirit  I  on  a  sea  of  ether 
Soon  shalt  thou  serenely  float 

*  When  the  sea  no  plummet  soundeth, 

Fear  no  hidden  breakers  there; 
While  the  fanning  wings  of  auffels 
Shall  thy  bark  right  onward  bear. 

*  Qnit  now  full  of  heart  and  comfort 

Th€M  Atoret —thej  are  of  Earth: 
Where  the  rosy  clouds  are  parting, 
There  *TJks  Meued  ItUs*  loom  forth. 

'  See*8t  thou  now  thy  San  Salvador  f 
Him  thy  Savxoub  thou  shalt  hail. 

Where  no  storms  of  earth  shall  reach  thee, 
Where  no  more  thy  hopes  shall  fail.' 


In  what  admirable  *  keeping '  is  all  this  imagery  t  •  •  -  *  In  the  spring  of  1857,* 
{oar  authority  is  explicit,)  *  an  exciting  munidpal  election  was  held  in  Princeton, 
(Ind)  The  all-absorbing  compound-question  to  be  answered  by  the  electots,  was : 
^WMskeyf — or  no  Whiskey  f^  Owing  to  the  fiu;t  that  sundry  grog-shops  had 
been  mobbed  and  their  contents  destroyed,  by  the  fair  Amasons  of  the  village, 
during  the  preceding  fiUl  and  winter,  a  vast  quantity  of  bad  blood  had  been  en- 
gendered, and  the  election  was  bitterly  contested.  Conspicuous  among  the 
champions  of  *  Free  Lager,'  was  a  Dutchman  by  the  name  of  Dasohk  Dascax, 
*mit  his  yrow,'  had  his  ^local  habitMion '  beyond  the  corporate  limits  of  the  village 
aloresaid ;  and,  by  consequence,  had  no  right  to  Tote  in  Princeton.  But  DasC&b 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  limiting  his  exertions  to  the  field  of  '  moral  suasion,' 
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and  he  therefore  Toted  a  plnmper  for  *  Free  Whiskey '  in  aU  its  phases.  Dasche 
was  tried  for  the  ofifence  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Gibson  County,  Judge 

P presiding,  and  found  guilty.    Dasche  was  enraged ;  and  gare  yent  to  his 

feelings  in  language  wherein  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  bad  En^ish  or  broken 
Dutch  preponderated.  The  Court  ordered  him  to  be  silent :  the  only  reply  was  a 
YoUey  of  fragmentary  polyglot  anathemas.  His  Honor  again  rebuked  him,  and 
threatened  imprisonment,  unless  he  held  his  peace.  Dasche  rose,  and  asked 
meekly:  *Ju<%e,  can*t  a  man  dink  yat  he  bleases?'  *  Certainly,'  replied  the 
Court:  *you  may  think  whateyer  you  like.'  *Den,'  replied  Dashe,  a  smile  of 
triumph  flashing  across  his  Teutonic  features  as  he  glanced  at  judge  and  jury, 
*Idinh$  you  uh  all  autof  internal  sehaundrels  ! '  *  Time '  was  suddenly '  called 
on  him,'  but  his  speech  was  finished'  -  .-  -  We  are  afraid  that  Mrs.  Douglas, 
the  persoxuJly-gifled  and  intellectually-acoomplished  lady  of  Senator  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  has  unconsciously  been  the  cause  of  a  prospectiye  attack  by  the  British  press 
upon  the  *  institutions '  of  our  country.  *  My  husband,'  she  has  said  —  and  the 
journals  containing  the  assertion,  strongly  fortified  as  to  its  authenticity,  haye  gone 
abroad  to  *  foreign  courts ' —  *  my  husband  must  haye  some  dotbes :  he  has  come 
out  of  the  battle  half  naked.  I  obtained  for  him  two  dozen  shirts  last  spring,  and 
two  or  three  sets  of  bosom-studs :  but  he  lost  all  his  shirts  but  two,  (and  one  of 
those  do  n't  belong  to  him,)  and  all  the  Btvd9  but  four,  which  belong  to  four  dif- 
ferent sets.'  *  Such,'  we  shall  hear  from  the  London  ^TVmet,'  in  due  season,  *  audi, 
upon  undoubted  authority,  is  the  state  in  which  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
American  senators,  and  now  a  man  of  preeminent  mark  in  the  nation,  emerges 
fit>m  a  political  canyas :  and  yet  this  is  the  sort  of  $uffrag€  which  Mr.  John 
Bright  would  fiisten  upon  the  English  Constitution  I  Can  any  English  reader 
fiul  to  note  the  hearings  of  this  seemingly  triyial  &ct?'  ...  Somebodt  has 
again  started,  on  a  tour  of  the  press  in  the  United  States,  as  *  from  a  London  paper/ 
a  laughable  Italian-English  hand-bill,  describing  a  new  hotel  at'Pompeii,  Hercul- 
aneum.  This  droll  affiche  was  copied,  when  it  was  first  put  up  in  Italy,  by  an 
American  friend,  and  sent  to  us  for  the  Knickerbockeb,  in  which  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, years  ago.  'It's  of  no  consequence,'  howeyer:  and  we  only  mention  the 
circumstance  here,  because  we  are  reminded  of  it,  by  certain  Fartugusae-BnglM 
contained  in  the  prefiu^e  to  the  *  second  revised  edition'  of  a  recently-published 
rudimental  work,  designed  to  aid  in  the  foreign  acquisition  of  our  noble  mother- 
tongue.  Among  other  equally  pellucid  and  flowing  sentences,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing in  the  'Introduction'  by  the  translator  and  editor:  *The  works  which  we 
were  conferring  for  this  labor,  fond  use  us  for  nothing ;  but  those  what  were  pub- 
lishmg  to  Portugal,  or  out,  they  were  almost  all  composed  for  some  Ibrdgn,  or  for 
some  national  little  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  both  languages.  It  was  resulting 
firom  that  carelessness  to  rest  those  woiks  fill  of  imperfections,  etcr  We  expect 
then,  who  the  little  book,  (for  the  care  what  we  wrote  him,  and  ibr  her  typo- 
graphical correction,)  that  may  be  worth  flie  acceptation  of  the  studious  persons,  and 
espedaly  of  the  Youth,  at  which  we  dedicate  him  particularly.'  No  man,  unless 
he  were  *6tubbeder '  than  we  are,  should  eyer  dedicate  such  a  book  as  this  'at '  lu; 
nunre  than  once^  whether  it  was  a  he-hoc^  or  not  I  -  -  -  Most  readers  will 
remember  what  an  amusing  blunder  was  committed  by  the  British  JSetiew^  in 
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icplr  tD  iht  subjoined  Goes  frooi  the  ftrst  cuito  of  Don  Jvax.  Aftnr  staling  ttwt 
he'CEpectod  tiie  poblk  approbation;*  that  he  had  taren  nwasura  to  have  his 
*  epical  pretensions'  to  tfie  kurd  a<teowledged  and  defended,  the  poet  adds : 

*Foft  fear  some  pnidish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I  "re  bribed  ray  gruidmoUier's  nriew  ^  'Tkt  JKfiiL' 

*  I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor, 

Wbo  thanked  ma  dol^  bj  return  of  post : 
I  'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor : 

Tet  if  m J  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roastj 
And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her. 

Denying  tiie  receipt  of  what  it  cost. 
And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 
All  I  can  say,  iB^ihaihekadtMemai^/* 

In  the  Tery  next  niim|)er  of  ^Th^  British  Hetiew^  the  solemn  owl  who  presided 
oret  its  pages,  came  out  with  a  special  *^oU '  addressed  to  its  readers^  stating  that 
'  the  diazge  made  by  Lord  Btron  against  that  journal,  of  haying  accepted  a  bribe 
in  adtance^  for  its  fitvorable  opinion,  was  entirely  unfounded  (    If  any  money  had 
been  sent,  none  certainly  had  been  receiyed ;  nor  was  that  Quarterly  to  bo  re^^rded 
as  in  any  degree  open  to  such  or  sinular  propositions  1 '    Btrom  was  by  no  moans 
an  obstreperous  laughs :  but  it  is  stated  by  one  of  his  oontemporaries,  if  not  by 
one  of  his  numerous  piece-meal  biogri4>herB|  who  carried  to  his  Italian  '  quarters  * 
the  number  of  the  Reriew  in  question,  that  when  he  had  perused  the  above  *  Note,' 
he  *  burst  into  a  horse-laugh,  like  the  neighing  of  all  TATTBit8ALL*s.'    And  ^  small 
bfaune  to  him,'  considering  the  provocatioa    But  let  us  cite  a  kindred,  although 
oomparatiyeiy  a  recent  case,  of —  *not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it  ^ —  mistaken 
impressions.    Think  of  a  man  like  the  German  Nububr,  who  has  obtained  a 
world-wide  reputation  by  his  historical  researches,  and  by  his  alleged  skill  in  sepa- 
rating the  true  firom  the  fiibulous,  and  in  *  filling  up  chasms  in  national  annals  by 
a  process  near  akin  to  that  by  which  Cuvibr  inferred  the  entire  form  and  structure  of 
an  extinct  species  firom  a  bone ; '  think  of  such  a  man,  writing  as  follows  upon 
Cahnino,  one  among  the  foremost  of  England's  departed  statesmen :   *  He  had 
talents,  but  he  was  not  a  statesman.    He  was  a  joker  of  Jokes,  which  were  often 
in  bad  taste.    He  was  a  sort  of  political  Cossack.    He  published  the  moat  shame- 
ful pasquinade  which  was  ever  written  against  Germany,  under  the  title  of  ^Matilda 
PoUingen,^    Gottingen  is  described  in  it  as  the  sink  of  all  infiuny :  its  professors 
and  students  as  a  gang  of  miscreants :  licentjousneas,  incest,  and  atheism,  as  the 
character  of  the  German  people  I '    Now  Just  fl3e  how  Nibburr  was  *  taken  in,* 
through  his  inability  to  *take  a  Joke,'  or  to  appreciate  a  bit  of  harmless  humor : 

*  There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew, 
Sweet  I  sweet  Matilda  Porrtw oim  1 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  tu- 
•tor,  law  professor  at  the  U- 

-nirersity  of  Gottingen : 

'Sun.  moon,  and  thou  rain  world,  adieu, 

That  kings  and  priests  are  pbttlng  in  I 
Here  doomed  to  starve  on  water-gru- 
-el,  nerer  shall  I  see  the  U- 

-nirersity  of  Ctottingen  1 ' 


'  Barbs  !  Barbs  I  alas !  how  swift  jou  flew, 

Her  neat  post-wagon  trotting  in  t 
Te  bore  Matilda  from  my  yiew ; 
Forlorn  I  languished  at  toe  U- 
•  nirersity  of  Gottingen : 

'This  faded  form  1  this  pallid  hue  I 

This  blood  my  reins  is  dotting  in» 
My  years  are  many  —  they  were  few 
When  first  I  entered  at  the  U- 

-  nirersity  of  Gottingen : 

It  is  almost  inconceiTable  that  an  historian  of  Niebubr's  fiune  should  hare  con- 
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sidered  it  incumbent  upon  himself  years  after  the  appearance  of  this  political  squib^ 
to  defend  the  '  character  of  the  German  people '  against  such  jocose  raillery  I  Why, 
even  GanKing's  contemporaries,  many  of  whom  were  visited  with  his  *  swashing 
blows,*  took  little  or  no  public  notice  of  them ;  and  hence  they  were  soon  'forgot- 
ten out  of  mind'  If  the  distinguished  commoner,  afterward  ennobled,  who  was  fiur 
from  meriting  the  satire  contained  in  a  parody  from  Moore,  had  in  hU  time  adopted 
the  German  historian's  later  course,  he  would  have  been  laughed  at  by  his  friends, 
and  *  roasted'  by  his  opponents.  Two  verses  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
imitation  was  vezy  dose : 

'  Bblibvb  me,  if  all  those  ridiculous  aire, 

Which  you  practise  so  pretty  to-day. 
Should  vanish  bv  ase,  and  your  well-twisted  haira, 
Like  my  own,  be  both  scanty  and  gray : 

'  Thou  wouldst  still  be  a  sroose,  as  a  goose  thou  hast  been, 

Though  a  fop  and  a  fnoble  no  more, 
And  the  world  that  has  laughed  at  the  fool  of  eighteen, 
Would  laugh  at  the  fool  of  three-score.' 

*  Vive  la  Bagatelle  ! '  would  have  been  the  appropriate  respcmse  to  sudi  harmless 
although  wonderfully  Helling'  pasquinades.    -   -   -    *  I  gamkot  but  believe,'  writes 
a  fair  and  flattering  correspondent,  from  Augusta^  (N.  Y.,)  'that  the  most  diarm- 
ing  specialty  of  that  genial,  purplish-covered  Magazine  over  which  you  preside  is 
that  cozy  table,  around  which  the  *  wee  ones'  flock  with  witching  child-traits  and 
lovable  wisdom.     Is  not  the  best  history  of  children  to  be  found  in  the  old  files  <^ 
the  Knickerbocker  ?    But  what  has  become  of  the  little  pets,  dear  Mr.  Clark  f 
Surely  the  outstretched  hand  which  welcomed  them,  has  not  become  withdrawn? 
No :  it  is  not  that    Have  they  all '  grown  up '  and  become  wise  ?  —  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  with  *  lives  unfit  to  chronicle '  in  the  dear  old  history  of  childhood  ? ' 
To  which  appeal  we  have  only  to  answer :  ^By  no  means,  dear  Madam ;  only  this : 
that  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  company,  the  *  Wee  Folk,'  as  the  Scotdi  song 
goes,  must '  bide  awee,^   They  shall  be  served  at  our  next  repast,  with  no  sham  oom- 
panions  to  un-children  them.    -   -   •    A  New-Haven  friend,  who  *  believes  there  is 
a  fruitful  lesson  of  warning '  in  these  ^Like  Father^  Like  SoUy  Anecdotes^  sends 
us  a  second,  concerning  the  same  *  Judge  B ,  who  was  mentioned  in  our  De- 
cember number,  and  his  imitative  boy:    *Your  other  £lm  City  correspondent 
has  given  you  an  item  of  oiir  ^Brother  B  '      ,  and  his  Son  Sam.^    Many  racy 
stories  touching  the  hopeful  twain  might  be  given :  as  for  instance :  In  the  Judge's 
office  was  always  kept^  for  private  entertainment  and  solace,  a  demijohn  of  *  good 
Old  Jamaica.'    His  Honor  noticed  that  every  Monday  morning  it  was  a  lighter,  a 
more  abstra^ited  *  John,'  than  when  he  left  it  on  Saturday  night    Sah  also  was 
missing  from  his  usual  seat  in  the  orthodox  paternal  pew.     One  Sunday  afternoon 
Sax  came  in  about  five  o'clock,  and  (rather  heavily)  went  up-stairs.    The  Judgb 
called  after  him :  *  Sam,  where  have  you  been  ? '    *  To  church,  Sir.'    *  What  chuidi, 
S  AM  ? '     *  The  Second  Meth.,  Sir.'     *  Have  a  good  Sermon,  Sam  ? '     *  Very  power- 
ful. Sir :  it  quite  staggered  me,  Sir.'     *Ah  I  I  see,'  said  the  Judge :  '  quite  power- 
ful, eh  I  Sam  ! '    The  next  Sunday  the  son  came  home  rather  earlier  than  usual, 
and  apparently  not  so  much  *  under  the  weather.'     His  &ther  hailed  him  :  *  Well, 
Sam,  been  to  the  *  Second  Meth.'  again  to-day  V  ^  Yes,  Sir.'    '  Good  sermon,  my 
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hojV  ' Fact  WIS,  fiiflier,  I  oooldn^t  get  in :  churdi  shut  up^  and  a  tkket  on  the 
door.*  ^SoRj,  Sam:  keep  going:  you  may  get  good  by  it  yet'  Sam  says»  on 
going  to  the  office  far  his  usual  spirit-nal  refreshment,  he  found  the  ^  John  '  empty, 
and  bearing  this  bbd :  '  There  will  be  no  service  here  to^y,  this  church  being 
dosed  for  repairs !  *  Sam  departed,  '  a  sadder  and  a  wiser,'  but  (with  his  bibulous 
prodirities)  not  «*50<l0r  man."  -  -  •  Is  *7%«  i20M-.&iM4,' from  the  German, 
by  Uhlasd  ?  It  is  like  him,  for  it  has  all  his  tenderness,  and  much  of  his  ddicate 
fancy  and  execution : 


A  CHILD  deeps  under  the  rooe-bash  fair, 
The  bads  swell  out  in  the  soft  May  air ; 
SwmUt  it  rests,  and  on  dream-wing  flies. 
To  plaj  with  the  angels  of  Paradise. 
And  the  years  glide  by. 

A  maiden  stands  hy  the  rose-bnsh  fair, 
The  dewy  blossoms  perfume  the  air; 
She  presses  her  hand  to  her  throbbine  breast, 
WitQ  lore's  first  wonderful  rapture  olest, 
And  the  years  glide  by. 


A  mother  kneels  by  the  rose-bush  fair. 
Soft  sigh  the  leaves  in  the  evening  air ; 
Sorrowing  thoughts  of  the  past  arise, 
And  tears  of  anguish  bedim  her  eyes, 
And  the  years  glide  by. 

Xaked  and  alone  stands  the  rose-bush  fotr, 
Whirled  are  the  leaves  in  the  Autumn  air ; 
Withered  and  dead  they  fall  to  the  ground, 
And  silently  cover  a  new-made  mound, 
And  the  years  glide  by. 

Weaiy  Time  pauses  for  a  moment,  and  looks  back  on  the  grave  of  the  year,  as 
we  read,  and  feel,  and  print  these  lines.  Sure  we  are,  that  at  this  season  they  will  be 
read  and  felt  by  others.  -  -  -  We  have  been  bringing  up  Our  Medical  Studies 
this  damp,  penetrating,  permeating,  *sploshy'  December  evening,  by  the  perusal  of 
several  successive,  but  until  now  neglected,  numbers  of  our  favorite  authority,  the 
^Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaV  In  one  issue,  we  were  deeply  interested 
by  a  report  of  ^Six  Cases  of  Successful  Operation  in  One  Family  an  Children 
Barn  Blind : '  with  such  entire  effect,  indeed,  that  *  the  children  liave  now  perfect 
vision,  with  the  simple  aid  of  the  ordinary  cataract-glasses,  and  will  be  able  to  fol- 
low any  occupation  which  they  may  prefer.'  Surely  there  must  be  a  *  happy 
fiunily.'  The  case  o^  Hcsmotocele^  which  succeeds,  doubtiess  excited  less  interest  in 
the  minds  of  the  *  JoumaTs  general  readers.  At  any  rate,  we  call  for  the  Eves  and 
Nose,  which  are  completed  in  an  ensuing  article,  detailing  an  ^Operation  for  the 
Formation  of  a  New  Nose^^  a  rhinoplastic  feast,  which  proved  entirely  successful ; 
the  *  appearance  of  the  new  organ  being  all  that  could  be  desired'  by  the  operator, 
and  securing  the  great  delectation  of  the  wearer,  who  sa3r3 : 

*■  No  one  knows 


The  titillating  life  that  flows, 
Which  my  nose  knows : ' 

and  he  might  add,  since  the  new  proboscis  *  is  of  the  form  known  as  the  hooked,  or 

Wellington  nose,'  that  he 

*  FsiLS  the  joy 

A  Roman  knows.' 

A  suit  for  damages,  for  using  ^Sulphuric  Ether^^  instituted  by  Dr.  W.  T.  G. 
Morton,  (for  whom  *  palpable  sympathy'  had  been  cormorantiy  sought,  as  one  who 
had  ^giten  this  precious  boon  of  An^Bsthesia,  to  be  as  free  as  Heaven's  own  sun- 
shine ')  forms  the  subject  of  another  article,  brief  but  pungent  The  writer  inti- 
mates that  offending  *  parties,'  conglomerate  medical  and  surgical  *  institutioao,'  and 
private  practitioners,  will  most  likely  be  *  let  off,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  quo 
lor  a  certain  quid,^    *  Expect  not,'  unless  the ' parties'  aforesaid  are  slightiy  verdant : 
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for  if  Hon.  Truman  Skitb^s  recent  booklet^  so  fleemingly  impregnable  in  its  posi- 
tions, be  Teritable,  Dr.  Morton's  claim  won't  yield  him  the  ^Solaee '  of  one  of  Lnr- 
lienthal's  smallest  *fineHnit  diewing'  papera  Another  treatise  upon  ^Fraeturei 
of  the  External  and  Internal  Epieandylee^^  *  reads  good ; '  bat  we  can  only  oom- 
mend  it  to  the  popular  eye  and  ear.  -  -  -  Wa  sincerely  trust,  that  no  mere 
sentimentalist,  pumping  up  a  theme-elaboration  *  for  the  occasion,*  will  try  to  ^im- 
prove '  this  exquisitely  pathetic  picture,  by  a  Western  Methodist  minister,  descrip- 
tire  of  the  death,  in  New-Orleans,  of  a  young  man  from  Maine,  not  many  weeks 
since :  *  He  was  attacked  by  yellow  fever,  and  soon  died,  with  no  mother  or  relative 
to  watch  by  his  bedside,  or  to  soothe  him  with  that  sympathy  which  none  but 
those  of  our  own  *dear  kindred  blood'  can  feel  or  manifest  He  died  among 
strangers,  and  was  buried  by  them.  When  the  funeral-service  was  over,  and  the 
strange  friends  who  bid  ministered  to  him  were  about  to  finally  close  the  coffin,  an 
old  lady  who  stood  by  stopped  them,  and  said :  ^Let  me  hin  him  for  his  mother. 
Who  can  gild  that  *  refined  gold*?  -  -  -  Speaking  of  'Shamvs  (/Brien'e 
Hanging,^  copied  in  our  last  number,  a  friend,  in  a  letter  which  deeervee  publication, 
but  which  is  too  long  for  our  purpose,  among  other  comments,  has  the  following : 
*  Many  an  *  Irish- American '  will  thank  you  ibr  presenting  that  stirring  and  most 
pictureeque  narrative-ballad.  No  one  can  M  to  notice  with  what  skill  almost 
every  line  of  its  description  is  made  to  represent  an  individual  picture,  whether  of 
scene  or  of  individual  aspect  and  exploit  Can  you  tell  me  vsho  wrote  it  f  And 
farther — if  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  —  can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents, 
inform  me  from  whose  Irish  pen  proceeded,  several  years  ago,  a  most  solemn,  pa- 
thetic, and  wonderfully-descriptive  poem,  called  ^ Abbey  Eaearoef^  —  and  what  is 
of  more  consequence  to  me,  where  can  I  obtain  a  copy  of  it  ?  My  memory  of 
thoughts  is  not  amiss ;  but  in  recalling  teordsy  it  often  fiuls  me.  I  think,  however, 
that  I  can  answer  for  the  correctness  of  this  opening  verse : 

'Grat,  gray  is  the  Abbey  Easaroe,  by  BallyBhannon  town ; 
It  has  neitner  door  nor  window  —  the  walls  are  broken  down : 
The  carven  stones  lie  scattered  in  brier  and  nettle-bed ; 
The  only  feet  are  those  that  come  at  burial  of  the  dead.    • 
A  little  rocky  rivulet  runs  murmuring  to  the  tide, 
Singing  a  song  of  ancient  days — in  sorrow,  not  m  pride : 
The  boor-tree  and  the  lightsome  ash  across  the  portal  grow. 
And  heaven  Utelf  it  new  the  roof  of  Abbey  SamroeJ 

What  says  our  old  friend  *  J.  G.  M,'  of  *  Out  West,'  to  the  solidtation  of  our 
correspondent  ?  *  Old  Knick  '  desires  to  'join  in  the  same  request,'  and  extends 
the  invitation  to  a  large  constituency.  -  -  -  *  One  more  unfcniunate,  gone  to 
her  death,'  we  think  will  hereafter  less  frequently  be  written,  of  the  sinning  and 
suffering  members  of  the  hapless  class  toward  whom  Dr.  Wiluam  W.  Sanger  has 
lifted  and  pointed  a  warning  finger,  in  his  '^HisUtry  of  ProstitutunC  He  has  re- 
corded its  extent,  causes,  and  effects  throughout  the  world:  and  of  the  last,  how 
terrible  is  the  catalogue !  It  is  these  which  must  make  the  depraved  in  thought 
and  deed  pause  in  their  downward  course.  Think  of  this  authentic  statement :  the 
aggregate  life  of  these  poor  creatures,  when  once  fully  started  upon  their  career  of 
sin,  is  scarcely  more  than  four  years  I  It  requires  only  that  brief  space  of  wild 
revelry,  champagne-ing  and  carousing  —  of  drink,  d^radation  and  disease  —  to  re- 
duce a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen  into  a  loathsome  corse,  flung  out  to  the  corruption 
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oi  a  '  Potter's  Field'  Facts  such  as  these,  and  other  and  kindred  expositions, 
oumot  (ul  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence,  if  not  upon  the  villainous  Tempters,  at 
least  upon  ttie  fearing  and  trembling  Tempted.  *  Every  real  philanthropist^'  says 
the  ^Chrutian  InUUigeniCer^  the  staid  organ  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
*  ought  to  study  the  sad,  suggestive,  and  soleom  pages  of  Dr.  Sanger's  book.'  Late 
the  odier  afternoon,  hurrying  at  night-M  for  the  last  boat  to  the  *  Cottage,'  in  a 
soft,  warm,  eUan  snow-storm,  we  thought  of  these  lines,  and  wished  that  we  knew 
iHko  wrote  them: 


Oh  1  the  snow,  the  beantiliil  snow, 
FiUinff  the  skj  and  the  earth  below ; 
Orer  ue  house-tops,  over  the  street, 
Orer  the  heads  of  the  people  you  meet ; 
Daneing, 
FUrtlDR, 

Skimming  along, 
Beaptifiil  snow  I  it  cai^  do  nothing  wrong, 
flying  to  kiss  a  fair  ladj^s  cheek ; 
Clmging  to  lips  in  a  frolicsome  freak, 
Beaatiful  snow,  from  the  heavens  aboTe, 
Pare  as  an  angel,  and  fickle  as  love ! 

Oh !  the  snow,  the  beantifhl  snow  I 
How  the  flakes  gather  and  laa^h  as  thej  go ! 
Whirling  about  in  its  maddening  fun, 
It  plays  in  its  glee  with  every  one. 
Chasing, 

Laughing, 

Harrying  by, 
It  lights  up  the  face,  and  it  sparkles  the  eye ; 
And  eren  the  dogs,  with  a  bark  and  a  bound, 
Snap  at  the  cnrstals  that  eddy  around : 
The  town  is  anve,  and  its  heart  in  a  glow, 
To  welcome  the  coming  of  beautiful  snow. 

How  the  wild  crowd  ^oes  swaying  along, 
Hailing  each  other  with  humor  and  song  I 
How  the  gay  sledges,  like  meteors  flash  by, 
Bright  for  a  moment,  then  lost  to  the  eye : 


Fell,  to  be  trainpled  as  filth  of  the  street : 
Fell,  to  be  scoffed,  to  be  spit  on,  and  beat 
Pleading, 
Cursing, 

Dreading  to  die. 
Selling  my  soul  to  whoever  would  buy, 
Dealing  in  shame  for  a  morsel  of  bread. 
Hating  the  living  and  fearing  the  dead. 
Merciml  Goo  I  have  I  fallen  so  low  ? 
And  yet  I  was  once  like  this  beautiful  snow  t 

Ouce  I  was  fair  as  the  beautiful  snow. 
With  an  eye  like  its  crystals,  a  heart  like  its 

glow: 
Once  I  was  loved  for  mv  innocent  grace — 
Flattered  and  sought  for  the  charm  of  my 

face. 

Father, 
Mother, 

Sister,  ally 
OoD,  and  myself  I  have  lost  by  my  fall. 
The  veriest  wretch  that  goes  shivering  by 
Will  take  a  wide  sweep,  lest  I  wander  too 

nigh: 
For  of  all  that  is  on  or  about  me,  I  know 
There  is  nothing  that  *s  pure  but  the  beautiful 


Ringing, 

Swmging, 

Dashing  they  go 
Over  the  cmst  of  the  beautiful  snow : 
Snow  so  pure  when  it  falls  from  the  sky. 
To  be  trampled  in  mud  by  the  crowd  rushing 

by: 
To  be  trampled  and  tracked  by  the  thousands 

of  feet. 
Till  it  blends  with  the  filth  in  the  horrible 
street. 

Once  I  was  pure  as  the  snow — but  I  fell : 
Fell,  like  the  snow-flakes,  from  Heaven  —  to 
heU: 

Is  n't  this  a  sad,  sad  picture?  -  -  •  Among  certain  original  ^ Aphorisms,^ 
in  the  Evening  Past  daily  journal,  we  find  the  following :  *  A  publishing  house  ad- 
▼ertiscs  in  the  Post,  ^Parsons  on  Prammary  Nbtes,^  There  are  few  parsons  whose 
notes,  not  to  speak  of  their  endorsements,  are  of  much  account  in  Wall-street' 
This  reminds  us  of  a  remark  once  made  by  the  late  John  Sanderson,  the  witty 
author  of  '  The  American  in  Paris,'  touching  certain  unnegoUable  clerical  *  paper ' 
which  he  held :  ^  They  will  take  the  minister's  ward^  unquestioned,  every  Sunday, 
for  the  eternal  future,  but  won't  take  his  note^  with  only  ninety  days  to  run  I '  *  Gome 


IToio  drange  it  thould  be  thai  this  beautiful 

snow 
Should  fall  on  a  sifiner  with  no  where  to  got 
How  strange  it  would  be,  when  the  night  comes 

etgain, 
Jf  the  snow  and  the  ice  struck  my  desperate 

brain/ 

Fainting, 
Freesing, 

Dying  alone/ 
Too  wicked  for  prayer,  too  weak  for  my  moan 
To  be  heard  in  the  crash  of  the  crazy  town. 
Gone  mad  in  their  Joy  at  the  snow's  coming 

down; 
To  lie  and  to  die  in  my  terrible  woe. 
With  abed  and  a  shroud  of  thebeautiful  snow/ 
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to  look  at  it»*  this  doe$  seem  hard,  does  n*t  it  ?  -  -  -  As  we  neyer  played  a  card 
in  oui  life,  and  do  not  know  one  game  from  another,  the  following,  from  a  Philadel- 
phia correspondent,  is  quite  lost  upon  us:  other  readers,  howerer,  may  be  more  for- 
tunate: *  During  the  last  presidential  campaign,  Governor  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  was 
addressing  a  mass-meeting  of  the  *  Unterrified '  in  Independence  Square,  Philadel- 
phia :  and  speaking  of  the  undoubted  success  of  the  Democratic  party,  he  said : 
*  The  State  of  Virginia  will  give  you  twenty  thousand  mi^rity :  now,  what  will 
you  do  ?  *  A  Yoice  in  the  crowd  :  *  Why,  see  your  twenty,  and  go  fifteen  better/ 
Any  body  who  is  fiuniliar  with  the  game^  where  '  four  aces '  takes  the  pile,^  will 
appreciate  this.^  TT^  are  n't  •  -  •  We  should  have  been  happy  to  be  present 
at  the  recent  Euteddfod  at  Llangollen,  in  Wales,  to  which  we  had  a  ticket 
There  were  some  superb  pictures,  we  are  glad  to  know,  in  the  collection.  Perhaps 
the  *  Death  of  Llywelyn  ap  Gruffwyd'  and  the  ^HuntiTvg  of  the  Tttrch  Trwyth 
from  the  Mabinogion^^  elicited  the  most  fervent  admiration.  Jones,  of  Merther 
Tyddfil,  really  excelled  himselC  His  ^Bard '  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  apwddfygd^ 
as  it  is  termed  in  Wales.  ^Eetafodd  Olyndwr^  was  also  most  lovelily  *  handled.' 
A  distinguished  Connecticut  artist  has  received  a  commission  from  the  *  Eistcddibd ' 
to  paint  a  scene  from  the  touching  story  of  the  man  who  was  *  killed  in  Hartford 
by  a  tree : '  the  point  d^appui  has  been  seized  at  the  following  verse : 

<  Hb  cat  the  tree  off  from  a  stomp, 
The  tree  being  dry,  threw'd  back  a  chunk : 
The  chunk,  it  struck  him  on  his  head, 
And  squshed  him,  j'et  he  was  not  dead ! ' 

The  Upwrynfd^  or  expression  of  the  principal  figure,  has  seldom  been  exceeded, 
even  by  the  eminent  artist  himself!  -  -  -  In  passing  down,  to  pass  out,  of  Mr. 
Gray's  '  sounding  and  multitudinous '  printing-office,  the  other  day,  we  bad  occa- 
sion to  stop  in  at  one  of  his  many  press-rooms,  to  look  at  a  revised  *  form '  of  the 
Knickerbocker,  just  beginning  to  pass  through  the  press.  No  matter  about  that: 
what  we  desire  to  speak  o^  is  this :  We  saw,  in  that  room,  in  process  of  execution, 
the  finest  specimens  of  wood-cut  printing  that  we  ever  beheld  in  the  world — Eng- 
lish, French,  German  —  all  Mr.  J.  L.  Jackson's  Grate-pieces,  screens,  eta,  ad- 
mirably drawn,  and  most  carefully  and  clearly  engraved,  were  being  thrown  off 
upon  polished  white  paper ;  and  so  far  as  execution  goes,  om-  friends,  Rawdon, 
Hatch  and  Edson  could  not  excel  it  in  their  bank-notes,  for  clearness,  delicacy, 
and  beauty.  

^utlixbtc's  Noti'tt. 

OuB  thousands  of  subscribers  and  readers,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  must  have  observed 
that  the  KNiCKBRBOCKia  has  been  greatlj  improved  during  the  last  few  months.  From 
two  to  ten  dollars  per  page  are  now  paid  for  contributions :  and  although  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  contributors  are  no  longer  given  with  the  articles,  the  very  best  writers 
in  the  country  are  employed  upon  the  work.  The  coming  volumes  will  be  unsurpassed 
in  brilliancy  of  matter,  and  all  that  constitutes  a  first-class  Magazine.  During  the  last 
six  months  its  circulation  has  increased  several  thousands ;  and  before  the  completion  of 
the  Fifty-third  Volume,  we  are  determined  that  it  shall  be  more  than  doubled.  To  this 
end,  we  ask  each  of  our  subscribers  to  send  us  an  additional  name,  or  what  is  better, 
three  names  for  1859,  with  six  dollars  accompanying.  Should  your  neighbors  wish  -to  see 
a  specimen-number  of  the  Kkiccbbboccbb,  the  January  number  (only)  will  be  sent,  on 
the  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  postage-stamps.  Who  will  be  the  first  to  respond,  and  give  us 
a  '  Happy  New- Year  ? ' 
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THIS   COMPANY  INSUBES  AGAINST   LOSS   AND  DAMAGB   BY 
FIBE,  ON  PAVOBABLE  TEBMS. 

L088K8  KdVITABLY  ABM8TIB  AND  PROMPTliY  PAIB. 


OterteiJ.lfMrttD, 
A.  V.  Wmmarth, 
Wttam  O.  Lambert, 
OcOTf*  C.  OoOlnfl, 
"     '  rd  N.  Bwnej, 


DIRECTORS: 

OHrer  K  Wood, 
Alfred  8.  Bftmee, 


WflHMnaMd 
Chailea  Bl  Hatch, 
&  Wetaon  Ball, 
rMorgan, 


LeriP.f 

Jamea  Homphr^j, 

George  Pearce, 

Ward  A  Work, 

James  Low, 

Iiaao  H.  Protblngham, 

Oharlea  A.  Balkl^, 

Oephaa  H.  Norton, 

Georce  D.  Morgan, 

Theodore  MoNamee, 

Richard  Blgelow, 


Geone  Bliss, 
Roe  Lockirood, 
John  G.  Nelson, 
lormanOooke, 
Lerl  P.  Morton, 
Gortis  Noble, 
John  B.  Hntchinson, 
Charles  P.  Baldwin, 
Amos  T.  Dwight, 


Henry  A.  Horlbnli 
Jesse  Hoyt, 
William  SturglB,  Jr., 
John  R.  Pord, 
Sidney  Mason, 
George  X.  Stedman, 
CjTxu  Tale,  Jr., 
WllUam  R.  Ibsdlek, 
P.  H.  Ooasltt, 
Darid  L  Boyd,  AHmoy. 


J.  IDXTON  SXHH,  Secretary. 


CHABLES  T.  EABTIN,  PreddeiLt 
A  P.  WHLMABTH.  Vice-President 


DEFIANCE  SALAMANDER  SAFES. 


EOBEKT   M.  PATBICK, 

aOLB  MAHUVAOtDKIR  IN  THB  DRITID  8UXM  OF  THl  ABOTB  CIUBRATD  BAm,  AHD 

Patent  Powder-Proof  Impenetrable  Defiance 
Locks  and  Cross-Bars, 


Fire  and  Burglar-Proof  Sideboard  or  Parlor  Safes, 

FOR   SILVER   PLATE,  6co. 

TBI  Unr  BAIB  AND  LOOKS  OOMBINKD,  IN  TBI  VOBLD.     THKn  BAHB  HATE  TAKSR  Tfflt 

FIRST  PREMIUM  MEDALS  IN  EVERT  EXHIBITION 

held  in  the  IJmted  States  during  the  paat  three  years.    SAFES  of  all  sizes,  saitable  for  Merohanta^ 

Banks,  Jewehy,  Iteoord  Offices,  Steamboats,  etc. ;  Fire  and  Thief-Proof  Bank  Yaolt 

IXx>rs  on  hand,  for  sale,  and  made  to  order,  at  the 


DEPOT,  No.  192  PEARL  STREET,  NEW-YORK, 

One  door  below  Maidun  Lane,  and  at  the 
Siponffactory,  Ifof.  00,  63/64,  and  66  Cannon  St.,  If.  T 


fEOM  THl  nns  OP 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 


CROOKS    &    SOHEM'S 
New  Latin-Englisli  School  Lexicon.  "^ 

On  the  basis  of  the  Latin- German  Lexicon  of  Dr.  G,  F,  Ingerileo.    By  G.  R  Cxooks,  D.D., 
fate  Adjunct-Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Dickinson  Collie,  and  A.  J.  Schex, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Modem  Luiguages  in  Dickinson  College.    One  yolume, 
octavo.     Price,  $3. 
This  work,  though  but  recently  published,  has  ahreadj  received  the  unqualified  approval 

of  many  of  our  most  distinguishea  chissical  scholars.     We  subjoin  a  few  extracts : 

**Tb«  work  ought  to  find  its.wftj  «t  onoe  into  all  oar  elMiietl  sehooli.*'-J.  MoCuirroaE. 

**  CiMmoM,  oonebeoflaa,  and  rtmarkabls  adaptation  to  «M,  are  among  tha  Taloable  qnalitlM  of  joat  work.**— 
IlnrBT  B.  Smith,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

**  It  will  moot  moat  ncrfoetlf  a  want  long  felt  In  high  aehoola  and  aemtnarlan.  •  •  •  It  wUl  Imisediata}/ 
■nperaode  other  workt  of  the  claaa  In  this  InttUuUon.**— B.  M.  Mavlt«  Principal  of  Troj  Con.  Aeadcmj. 

"  The  American  book>market  has  not  Its  <^nal  fur  the  thorough,  easy,  and  eapedltiona  work  of  tranalatiog.**-- B.  D. 
HiLUiA.ir,  Principal  of  Qrammar  8cho«)I,  Dickinson  College. 

"*  It  is  admirably  planned,  ezecated,  and  published.  I  anall  recommend  It  to  mj  eUMas."— X.  BTrmeia,  KaaoTer 
College. 

LilPPINOOTT'S 

Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World  ; 

Ob,  geographical  DICTIONARY.    Edited  by  J.  Thomas,  M.D.,  and  T.  Baldww, 

THIS    WORK    OITEB: 

1.  A  DescripHve  Notice  of  nearly  ONE  ffUNDRED  THOUSAIW  PLACES,  wifk Jhe  most  ReeerU 

and  Authentic  Information  respecting  the  Countries,  l^anda,  iHvers,  Mountains,  Cities^  Jinona,  etc., 
in  every  part  of  the  Globe, 

2.  The  Names  of  aU  Important  Places,  etc,,  BOTH  IN  THEIR  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  LAN- 

GUAGES, with  the  PRONUNCIATION  of  the  same-^  feature  never  <Utemptedin  any  other 
work, 

3.  ITie  Classiedl  Names  of  aU  Ancient  Places,  so  far  as  (hey  can  he  accurately  ascertained  from  the  best 

Authorities. 

4.  It  also  contains  a  complete  Etymological  Vocabulary  of  QeographieaX  Names. 

Comprised  in  a  volume  of  oyer  Two  Thousand  Imperial  Octavo  Pages.    Price,  $6. 
pg*  No  Library  is  complete  without  this  volume. 

Goodrich's  Man  upon  the  Sea. 

A  HISTORY  OP  MARITIME  ADVENTURE  AND  DISCOVERY,  from  Ihe  earliest  period 
to  the  present  time ;  giving  a  detailed  account  of  remarkable  Voyages  of  Exploration  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  By  Franc  B.  Goodrich,  author  of  **  The  Court  of  Ni^ioleon,*'  otc 
One  volume,  8vo.    Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  and  Fiftj  Engravings.    Price,  $3. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States, 

From  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  to  the  dose  of  Jackson*s  Administration. 
By  Wm.  Archer  Cockb.    In  two  volumes,  Svo.    Price,  $2.50  per  voL    VoL  1  now  ready. 

Flanders's  Chief  Justices. 

THE  LIVES  AND  TIMES  OP  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  THE  SUPREME   COURT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    Comprising  the  Lives  of  John  Jat,  John  Rutlbdob,  Wk. 
CusniNO,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  and  John  Marshall,  and  a  Histoiy  of  their  Times  from*" 
1754  to  1835.    Two  volumes,  8vo.    Price,  $5. 

Principles  of  Social  Science. 

three  ydumes,  Sva    The  second  volume  has  just  been  issued.    Price,  $2.60  per  Tolume. 


$50.  SINGER'S  SEWING-MACHINES.  $50. 


Ha  VINO  completed  and  occupied  our  great  iron  fire-proof  manufactory — the  most  per* 
feet  machine-shop  in  the  world — ^we  have  signalized  the  event  by  producing  a  new  FAMILY 
SEWING-MACHINE,  containing  the  latest  improvements,  at  the  very  low  price  of 

This  great  reduction  will  leave  the  public  without  inducement  or  excuse  for  buying 
any  of  the  inferior  machines,  which  infringe  our  patents.  Competition  will  henceforth  be- 
come impossible.     A  very  large  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  prices  of  all  of 

SIHaSR'S   STAJKBAEO   HAGESHSS, 

For  manu&cturing  purposes — which  are  well  known  to  be  without  any  successful  rival  in 
the  market.  Much  has  recently  been  published  in  regard  to  various  stitches  made  by  Sew- 
in  ;;-Mad)ines.  We  wQl  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  world  knows  the  fact,  that  Singer's 
Machines  make  the  best  stitch  ever  invented,  and  do  it  in  the  best  style. 

^^end  for  a  copy  of  I.  M.  SINGER  &  CO.'S  GAZETTE,  which  contains  full  in- 
fi  rraalion  about  prices,  sizes,  etc,  of  Sewing-Machines,  and  will  be  mipplied  gratia, 

L  M.  SIN6EB  &  CO.,  458  Broadway,  Xew-Tork. 


OBOVEB  &  BAEEB'S 

OILIBRATBD 


g 


Si>^ 


.^^  f*Z'-»..,, 


% 


»^ 


1:95  Broadway,  New- York. 

Ib^tfommer  Street,  Boston. 
7SO  Ohestnat  Street,  Philadelphia. 
137   Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
58  Weat  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati. 

r7*  Agmeieain  aU  ths  prinHpal  oUUa  avd  vfUageB 

M  ih€  UniUd  JStaU», 

A  ITEW  8T7LE-FBICE,  $50. 

Thk§«  Machines  tew  from  two  ppools,  and  form  a  aeam 
of  aneqaatled  itrcnffth,  beauty,  and  elartlcity,  which  wUI 
nnrr  rtp,  eren  If  erery  fourth  stitch  be  cut*    They  are  on- 
^aestianably  ttie  beet  in  the  market  for  famQy  nae. 
er"  SKND  FOB  A  CIBCULAR. 


OFIiaONB  OF  THB  FBESS. 

Gro7er  A  Baker's  is  the  b68t.~^fiMr.  AffriemUurUL 

To  all  of  which  the  TYibutis  says,  Amen.— 7H&t*n«. 

It  s  all  that  It  claims  to  h^.—Jndep&niUtU, 

ItJlnUhes  its  own  work—others  do  not.— ZTom^  Jour. 

We  give  It  the  preference.— .Am«r<mn  BapiUL 

It  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.— /'Ar«n.  Jcmr, 

Adapted  for  woolens,  linen,  or  cotton.— ^yner.  Monthly. 

We  like  Ororer  k  Baker's  best.— JLa<fie«*  WrecUh, 

*«  Which  is  the  best  ?"    Oroyer  A  Baker's.— i><4pa<e^ 

Superior  to  all  others.— Jft^rcury. 

We  hare  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it.— Awtmil 

It  requires  no  re-spooling.- JSWift^e^M. 

Vor  family  use  they  are  unriralled.- />a</v  XevD%, 

They  sew  a  seam  that  will  not  rip.-  Courier. 

It  performs  nobly  and  expeditiously.— iTsMXtntiMr. 

Remarkable  for  firmness  of  seam.— <?a««<te. 

Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  family  wemixig.-Obwrver. 

Best  adapted  for  family  use.— Z)oy  Book. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  \i.-'ChronicU.  -^..X 

It  sews  atroncly,  and  does  not  rip.— Xi/Si  lUuttraUd,  \ 

The  prince  of  inyentions.- /Vol.  Churchman.  k 

It  is  woman's  best  friend.—  Wtekly  Neu>*.  T 

We  giye  our  preference  to  Grorer  A  Baker's.— i.Sf«MfMlA 

The  most  blessed  inrentlon.— i/WtA4»r>  Magazine. 

It  makes  pleasure  of  toll.—Bveninff  Po«t. 

The  farorite  for  family  \xM.—BrooJUffn  Star. 

We  highly  appreciate  their  Talue.— .<lmerican  JTiat. 

It  sews  a  seam  that  will  not  rip.—  Wa»h.  Union. 

Cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.—  TWin.  BapUtL 

Grover  A  Baker's  is  the  best.- //t(ftiin^d<m  Journal 

The  best  in  w».—PUMonJoumai, 

Not  liable  to  get  oat  of  order.—  Wettehsrtsr  Jef. 

The  most  conrenient  in  use. — Chicago  liews  Letter, 

The  cheapest  and  beei.—Xaet&n  WKig. 

The  most  successful  Inyention.— i^im^A^mton  Rep. 

Is  easily  managed  and  understood.- ^or<  Plaine  Reg. 

Grover  A  Baker's  is  the  he^i.—Goehen  Democrat. 

Has  gfTen  entife  satisfaction.— Oi^i;/  Ewiminer. 

Grorer  A  Baker's  Is  easily  managed.— ^^u«A.  Tfimee. 

Purchase  a  Grorer  A  Baker.— iTAnira  Gazette. 

Will  do  most  beautiful  sewing.- .4tfen<o«m  Dmn. 

It  will  not  get  out  of  order.— jlti^um  American. 

Commend  us  to  Grorer  A  Baker'sw— .fi^pHf^r/rw^f  J^onp. 

It  is  a  deed  of  emancipation  to  womhn.—JaiMabeth  Jour. 

Will  do  better  sewing  then  by  hand.— ^enMvi  c>>t*ri«r. 

Will  do  all  the  sewing  of  a  tuoOf.^Oeufego  PaUadiwm 


FIFTY-THIRD    VOLUME. 

LOUIS  GAYXORD  CLAKK,l  ,^,_      inxru  a    roAV   p^. 
Dc.  JAMES  0.  NOTES.       f  "^"^      "'^^^  ^  *^^^^'  '^ 
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I^noAifT  Korwacfc : 

4.    LORAlfcL     .. 


I  r  CAltSL*^, 


IPTT.I  ■ 


U        I    ^«1 


Tsiiifs*  •#*§*' 


tLLXJSTRATED  LIFE 

Tlia  onlj  MillMntio  Biography  of  thii  world-ranownod  Hunter. 

*  ft  VMM  be  ImpoiriMe  lor  •  nu  «f  OtaMn'to  tompenmnit  to  ttv*  10  loag  u^ 

[-to  mmt,  wUk  ao  mmnj  bair-braklth  Mcapes  tram  nvaces  and  wild  b«uta,  from  freezing  stonna  and  aoflbeaftlng  haali^ 
{ 'vkhe«S  ««avlM  anmnd  hia  Hfe  «  rooaanoe  STRANGBii  THAN  FICTION.    Hto  atorf  tu  aorpaMea  all  the  glowlBf 
p|«ta«d  by  Imaginative  writera,  and  la  fkr  mora  oorreet  In  Ita  ptctarea  of  aoenery,  deaorlptiona  of  ooantiy,  aM 
a  of  ebaneter  aa  manlfeated  among  tbe  Inhabltanta  of  the  Ikr  Weat  and  Sooth- Weat."—Xi^  JttutiraUd. 

*  It  b  the  atovy  of  n  man  wboae  name  la  ftmlllar  to  oTei 


fi  iintle  M wayhy  of  Cnraon  that  baa  yet  been 

^MmaeMTaad,  In  addlilon  to  the  Inteieet  of 
'  iriiiihlag  Ihtm  tbe  eonflnea  of  onr  weatern 
I  XX •XrariMl amd  U. &  OomM^ 
I  '^^  Oanon  la  n  national  ebaracter,  tbe  rapreeentatlTe  of  tbe  pioneer  and  trapper,  tbe  anoeeaaor  of  Boone.  In  tbe 
I  «v«k  bcAire  ne  the  reader  who  lorea  wild  life  In  tbe  West,  wbloh  la  yet  literally  tme,  may  read  bla  fill.  It  la  A  GABS- 
>  fTh  BIOOBAPHT  of  Carson,  and,  aa  anch,  wUl  m««t  with  vast  popnhultr.    It  la  handsomely  printed  with  laige 

Tpe.  ee  Hao  pnper,  and  eoptooaly  lUnatrated  with  esoelleot  Uliiatratlooa.'*->i^<l&  BuOeUn. 
"  We  hn^e  kmg  wished  that  tbe  hero  of  thia  work  might  present  the  reading  pnblle  with  a  history  of  bla  Hfe,  aed  • 
irrative  «/  bla  mnerkahle  adventnr«e.    Tbe  name  of  Rlf  CABdON  bad  long  been  ftmWar  to  tbe  Jbr-weaten  att^ 

»n>  M  wdl  aa  with  tbe  ftir  traders;  bnt  It  waa  not  nntll  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  Mexloan  war  that  bis  Hune  sa  n  bold 
^  »'»"'.  ladlan  flgbter,  and  gnlde,  was  made  known,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago."— iVoeidenoe  {R.  L)  JoumdL 

THE   3L.irB    or   K:IT    O-A^HSOliT, 

By  DEWITT  a  PETERS,  M.D.    lUnatrated  by  LUMLEY. 
OnevnLSm    Ootb  gilt,  f&0O ;  half  ealf,  $8.00.    Boid  h^wibMripUtmimly, 

Agrata  wanted  In  all  parts  of  tbe  eonntry,  to  oanvaaa  Ibr  thIa  work.    To  eaargetio  men  a  Ubetal  dlaeoaat  and  «z«l«^ 
htre  sale  win  be  given.         Addresa  aa  below, 

W.  R.  C.  CLA&K  ft  CO., 
No.  15  Appletons'  Building,  No.  S48  BM^awaj. 


The  Latest  and  Greatest  Announceiuent. 

sttGAeemsNT  or  nm  oaruy 

BT  THB 

^EW-YOEK   MEEOURY. 

The  piDprieton  of  tbe  Nbw-Yqbk  ICbboubt  realize  a  juat  pride  and  pleasure  in  annonndDg  tba 
engagement  of  the  world-renowned  and  inimitable  master  of  the  humorous  and  graphic  art, 

FELIX   O.  O.   DARLET, 

▼ho  will  hereafter  emploj  his  magic  pencil  in  illustrating  the  series  of  first-class  novetottesi  b]r  the 
best  writers  io  America,  which  will  be  published  in  the  columns  of  the  Naw-YORK  Mbbcubt. 

The  eogagemeut  of  Mr.  Darlrt  will  invest  the  Mbrcubt  with  an  artistic  perfection  in  pictorial 
<G^lay,  which  can  not  be  equalled  by  any  other  paper,  and  will  prove  the  earnestness  of  our  deter- 
miLation  to  outvie  all  compeiitioo,  aod  make  the  Nbw-York  Mbbourt  (the  oldest  established,  and 
Tiixleniably  the  largest  and  handsomest  sheet  published)  a  model  of  excellence, 

AS    A   JOUBNAIj    of   AMBBIOAN    I.ITSBATX7B]]    AND    ABT. 

The  first  picture  fipom  ICr.  Babijet's  pencil  appeared  in  the  Nbw-York  Msrourt,  dated  Feb. 
19, 1859,  in  connection  with  a  Spleudid  Romance  of  the  See,  by  Ned  Buntlikk,  entitled,  SEAWAIF; 
08,  THE  Tbbror  or  THB  CJoABT,  a  Tok  of  Privateering  ta  1776,  which  is  now  in  course  of  publicvitioii, 
vid  which  is  pronounced  by  every  one  to  be  the  best  production  of  the  talented  author,  who,  in  the 
apartment  of  Xautical  Romance,  has  no  living  equal. 

HT  Thr  NewYork  Mercury  is  now  sold  by  all  sold  by  all  respectable  News  Agents  an4 
Booksellers  in  the  United  Stales,  and  s^-ut  by  wail  to  nearly  eveiy  Post-Office  in  the  country. 

ty"  Always  buy  the  Mercury  from  tlie  New  sAgent,  where  there  is  one.  By  mail,  the  terma 
tre  $2  a  year,  in  advance,  or  two  copies  for  $3.    Specimen  copies  sent  free,  when  desired.    All  let- 

ttts  must  be  addressed, 

OAULDWELL,  80UTHW0SIH  *  WHUHET, 


i 


METBOPOLITi^lSr 

^ixt  Instirance  Company. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  9300,000. 


Office,  108  BROADWAY,  cor.  of  Pine  St,,  New-York. 


DIRECT  OR  S. 


Jamwi  Iforimer  Or«h«m, 
Jom&glh  B.  VArnom, 
I^onard  Appleby, 
Vredariok  H.  Wolootl. 
'William  K.  Strong, 
MoflM  Tajlor« 
Jmdm  O.  Sheldon, 
John  O.  Henderson, 


DAniel  Perish, 
GKisteTtis  A.  Conorer, 
Martin  Bates,  Jr., 
Charles  Ii.  Vose, 
Warren  Delano,  Jr., 
Henry  V.  Butler, 
Bowes  B.  MoIlFaine, 
Gilbert  Ii.  Beeckman, 


Joseph  B.  Vamom,  Jr., 
Dudley  B.  Fuller, 
Watson  E.OaBe, 
Iiorrain  Freeman. 
Edirard  Haoomber, 
James  I«orimer  Graham,  J'r., 
Samuel  D.  Bradford,  Jr., 
Charles  B.  Appleby. 


JAMES  LORIMER  GRAHAM,  Pbbsipbnt. 
BDWARD  A.  STANSBURY,  Sbcrbtakt. 
ROBBRT  0.  RATHBONE,  Assistaitt  Sbcbrart. 


) 


OSBORN  &  VINCENT, 

MANUFACTURERS    OP    THE 

PATENT 


Direct  the  attention  of  ladies  wishing  the 

MOST  GRACEFUL  AND  ELEGANT  SKIRT. 

to  the  fkct^  that  all  Skirts  of  their  manufacture  are  stamped  with  their  Trade  Mark,    Our 

PATENT  DUPEBIAL  SKIRT 


is  made  of  the  BEST  WATCH-SPRING  STEEL ;  and  for  ELEGANCE  and  DURABILITY  IB  NOT 
BXOBMiBD  BY  ANY  SKIRT  IN  MARKRT. 


VOLCANIC  BEPEATINO  FIBE-ARM& 


I>-AwTB3N-TH:I>     in-    X&S4t. 


THE   NEW-HAYEN  ARMS    COMPANY 

Hays  reoently  obtained  the  entire  oontrol  of 
the  abore  Arms,  and  are  now  mannfiM^turing 
them  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  furnish  the  trade  on  fiiTorable  terms. 

Bapidity  of  BxocutioiL 

The  rapidity  of  execution  of  this  Arm  places 
it  beyond  all  competition.  The  thirty-shooter 
can  be  loaded  and  fired  in  less  than  one  minute 
— a  quickness  and  force  of  execution  which  is 
as  much  superior  to  the  best  revivers,  as  they 
are  to  the  old  muzsle-loading  smgle-shooters. 

Water-Proof  Ammnnition. 

The  Ammunition  is  Water-proo^  hence  it  can 
be  used  in  any  weather,  or  loaded  and  hung  up 
for  months,  or  laid  under  water,  and  then  fired 
with  certainty. 

Safety  from  Acoidental  Biaeharge. 

Its  safety  fl*om  accidental  dischaige  is  a  great 
consideration  in  its  &vor;  for  while  the  mag- 
azine (a  tube  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
barrel)  may  be  filled  with  balls,  and  thus  the 
gun,  m  (m.'i.  be  loaded  fi'Offi  breech  to  muzzle,  it  is  yet  im* 
pois^ble,  ftoiii  any  carelessness  in  handling,  to  discharge  it     Its 
OoKSTBUCTLQ^  is  simple  and  its  woricmanship  most  perfect ;  hence 
it  14  not  ensily  got  out  of  repair.    Its  Pbopobtioks  are  light, 
ek'gatiti  and  compact,  and  the  barrels  are  all  rified  with  great  eX' 
noLD<?a8     It  ref|uires  no  cap  nor  priming,  no  bullet-mould  nor 
powdcr-fkvak    The  powder  and  cap  is  contained  in  a  loaded 
"  mlnic! "   hi\\\  of  the  best  form  and  proportions,  and  is  as  sure 
na  the  bi^Hl  pi  r^tission  caps.    It  shoots  with  aoouracy  and  greater 
forc^  1  Vmn  ^liy  otbcr  arm  can  with  double  the  powder  used  in  this. 

Dircciious  for  use  accompany  each  Arm.  B^ls  are  packed  in  tin  csaoe,  200 
eacb. 

Aflcr  tkiB  datt?  tlio  prices  will  be  as  follows— namely : 

No.  1—4  mch  Pc>L'ket  I't^tol,  $12 ;  plated  and  engraved,  13.50— carrying  six 
biills. 

Ko.  1—6  lach,  for  Target  Practice,  |1«.60 ;  plated  and  engraved,  $16— oany- 
inET  tdn  ballR 

No.  2— e  inch  Naw  Pistol,  $18 ;  plated  and  engraved,  $20— carrying  eight 
baUe, 

Nf).  2—8  iech  Navy  Pistol,  $18 ;  plated  and  engraved,  $20— canymg  ten 
balla. 

Na  a— 16  inch  CarbiDo,  $30 ;  plated  and  engraved,  $33 — carrying  twenty 
ballf. 

No,  2—20  inch  Carbkie,  |36;  plated  and  engraved,  $38— carrying  twenty- 
flve  kills. 

No,  2—24  iucli  CarbiDc,  $40;  plated  &  engraved,  $43— oanying  thirty  balls. 

Ammunittos  — Ko.  1  Balls,  130  to  the  pound,  $10  per  thousand.  No.  2 
BaWs,  G6  lo  the  pound,  1^12  per  thousand.  (No.  1  Arms  require  No.  1  Balls. 
No,  2  Anna  rcquim  No.  2  Balls.) 

A  liherjil  discount  to  iho  trade.    Your  ordere  are  respectfully  solicited. 

Office  and  Dopot  for  Uic^  United  States,  267  BROADWAY,  New.-York. 

JOSEPH  MEBWLN,  Agent. 


ikiUUivH,  Of 
Marie   Lionise  Hanlcms   and   Fannie  Luoele's 

LITERAliY  CiAZETTE. 

LargMt  and  hADdfomoBt  ICanzloe  for  1859.    Best  Writer^  Eaahiona,  En|^?iiig%  aod  PattamA: 

Twinty-four  Steel  FlaMs,  md  twttity-four  Sheets  of  koito  (each  a  foot  square) 

during  the  jear.    Tinted  covers  and  floe  paper. 

PUBBOBIPTIOir.-^  cmd  a  Boot,  MuHc,  or  Jmodry,  worth  $1,  gUom  botidot  tho  Maaaidmo,    Cktbo  of 
fnrf0^&adbf6.«5  im,  Book$,Mmio,  orJmotlry.    OhtboqfTES  get  $15;  auU  qf  WIWTIEKS,  got  fSSM:  CIvA* 
^  TWBNTT,  got  book  $40  (lai  wioui  AM«mn  thit  bvd)  in  Books,  Mutic,  or  Jowolrf.  oeleotod  bp  tko  tm^ 
ooribert  tkomisloeo  from  eataloauoi,  and  Jbrwardod  immediatolv,  fry  nuM  or  ooBprom,  to  tkotr  order . 

f^T"  SPBOIUEN  OOPnS  of  the  Magailne  for  inspection,  and  alao  Catalogues  of  Books,  eto^  to  ekoooofrom^ 
lentjfree  of  poetafo,  to  persoas  Inoloslng  foor  three-cent  stamps. 

C^  OatMOomoro  and  Agents  (partieolarlj  females)  allowed  a  liberal  oaoK  compensation,  besides  the  Books, 
Mulerand  Jewelry  to  sohscrlbers.    (Indoee  an  additional  three-cent  stamp  when  a  wriUen  answer  is  r«qaired.) 

Address,  MAHIE  LOIHSE  HAKKINS  &  CO., 

OmoE  OF  "Daily  Museum,"  Appletonb'  Buildiko,  N.  Y. 

t3r  THl  IX-OOVBRN0R*S  WILL ;  or,  Taa  BAWOPrr'B  Win,  another  great  story  by  Masib  Loinu  HAJmm* 
a  gTMi  original  norel,  commences  with  the  Tolnme.    ^^1^  PubUahed  Jttr  onbtoribert  oniy—not  told  in  bookoloreo, 

I>  H.  -A.  X  T'S 
NEW  DOUBLE-THREADED  ELASTIC-STITCH 

PRICE,  FROM   $2B  TO   $3B.     NO    RIPPINQ. 

All  the  other  cheap  Machines  take  only  the  stngle-thread  chain-stitch.    This  takes  the  same  doable-thread  stitch  aa 
the  most  expensiye  Machines.    The  work  will  not  rip,  though  erery  third  stitch  be  cut.    We  hare  also  the  best  single- 
thread  Machine  in  the  market.    We  warrant  our  Machines,  and  Inrite  the  public  to  bring  work  with  them,  aod 
thoroughly  teet  them  before  purchasing. 
SAIiBS  BOOHS.  118  Washington  St.  Boston ;  982  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  and 
448  Broadway,  New-York.  VAGINTB  WANTED.    Apply  at  the  Boston  office. 

For  sale  as  above  the  best  Carpet  Sweeper  in  the  market. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON'S 


) 


FBICIBS  GBBATLT  BIBDUCIBD. 
orrios, 

506  Broad^way,  Ne^w-York. 

BIND  FOR  A  OIRGULAR. 


The  lock-stitch  is  the  only  stitch  that  can  not  be  raTeled, 
vid  that  presents  the  same  appearance  upon  each  side  of 
seam.    It  is  made  with  two  threads,  one  upon  eaeh 
I  of  tha  flibrle,  and  Interlocked  in  the  centre  of  It. 


COMLMBSN^A^TIONTS. 

GOOD     NE  WS.— A  reduction  in  the  prioea  of 

Sewing  -  Machines  is  announced  In  our  adTertisinr 
oolumns.  llieir  utility  is  established  beyond  queetion, 
and  at  the  present  prices  we  see  no  reason  why  thfy 
should  not  be  found,  as  they  ougut  to  be,  in  ere^ 
hous-hold.  Seyeral  Tarletias  are  mannfisctured,  adapt- 
ed to  Tarlous  purposes.  Bo  far  as  public  opInioB  has 
been  formed  and  uttered,  the  preference  is  emphatleal|y 
accorded  to  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  machine  for 
fkmily  use,  and  for  manufoctures  in  the  same  range  of 
purpose  and  materiaL  During  the  present  autumn  the 
trials  hare  been  numerous,  and  ail  the  patents  of  aay 
pretenslon  hare  been  brought  fairly  Into  oompetHion. 
In  erery  case,  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  m»chlno  baa 
won  the  hichest  premium.  We  may  Instanre  the  State 
Fain  of  New-ToTk,  New-Jersey,  PenniylTanIa,  Ken^ 
tucky,  niinoU,  Wisconsin,  Virginia,  Michigan, Indiana, 
Missouri, and  Oalifornia, and  the  Fare  of  the  Cincin- 
nati,  Chicago,  St  Louis,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  and  Sao 
Francisco  Institutes,  already  held.  At  the  Fair  of  the 
SI.  Louis  Mechanical  Association,  the  committee  con- 
sisted of  twenty-fire  ladies  of  the  highest  sodal  stand- 
Ing,  who,  without  a  dissenting  roice,  awarded  for  the 
Wheeler  and  Wilson  mactiine  the  highest  and  .only 

Sremium,  a  silrer  pitcher  rained  at  tlb.    If  these  facta 
0  net  establish  a  reputation,  we  know  not  what  can. 
—Ohrietian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

I  find  your  machine  Inraluable  I  hare  used  It  n 
year,  and  it  has  nerer  been  out  of  order.  The  stitch 
Is  rrry  durable,  and  can  be  adapted  to  fine  or  coane 
materials.  It  works  with  the  ra|*idity  of  a  d<  sea  bands  ; 
sares  much  time,  fatigue,  and  expense.  One  of  your 
machines  Is  used  in  my  father's  famUy,  another  In  the 
household  of  a  sister,  and  others  by  rarious  fliends. 
The  opinions  of  all  accord  with  that  I  hare  Just  ex- 
pressed. MBS.  ANNA  CORA  RITCHIH 

Tour  admlrsble  yoedU-wonutn  is  the  only  seamstresa 
that  defies  exiortio  ate  men.  They  can  not  cheat  H, 
nor  starre  it,  nor  rieprire  it  of  Bleep,  nor  tire  It  out, 
nor  make  Its  hands  weary.  It  is  a  worker  that  is  a 
match  for  the  most  unwearied  and  araricions  mann- 
fMturer.  At  lant,  I  am  thankftil  that  there  is  a  Ma- 
chine  -Woman  that  can  not  be  opprewsed  nor  kept  iia 
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THE    KNICKERBOCKER. 


^STol-LIII.  MI^RCII,     1859-  l^o.    3. 


THCE        MEXICA.N-        QUESTION*. 

Ip  no  citizen  of  New-York  were  allowed  to  exercise  the  privilege  of 
voting  at  a  municipal  election,  unless  he  could  previously  pass  a  satis- 
&ctor7  examination  on  the  great  Mexican  question,  we  should  soon 
be  delivered  from  all  the  '  woes  unnumbered »  of  which  a  suffrage 
rather  promiscuous  than  universal  is  alleged  by  that '  heavenly  goddess,' 
the  Press,  to  be  the  '  direful  spring.' 

The  Ottoman  Empire  was  not  more  truly  a  sealed  book  to  the  . 
majority  of  Englishmen  when  Britain  went  to  war  to  save  the  '  sick 
man '  of  Europe  from  his  doctors,  than  is  the  Mexican  Republic  at 
this  moment  to  the  people  of  this  country,  who  may  yet  find*  them- 
selves at  almost  any  moment  called  upon  to  inaugurate  a  policy  entirely 
new  in  our  history,  by  the  absolute  necessities  of  our  frontier  relations 
with  our  disordered  and  disorderly  neighbor. 

We  have  written  the  best  history  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  and 
we  have  made  another  conquest  ourselves,  to  be  the  subject  of  some 
future  Prescott's  &cile  pen ;  but  neither  the  historian  of  Cortez  nor 
the  armies  of  Scott  have  done  much  to  &miliarize  the  people  of  this 
country  with  the  real  character  of  the  Mexican  race,  or  to  illuminate 
the  dark  mysteries  of  Mexican  decline  and  degradation,  or  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  future  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Prescott  could  hardly  be  expected  to  help  us  to  much  understand- 
ing of  the  modem  Mexican  nationality.  His  genius  was*  essentially 
picturesque  rather  than  philosophical ;  and  the  theme  which  he  handled 
so  brilliantly,  seems  to  have  attracted  him  rather  by  its  splendor  as  an 
episode  in  the  world's  history  than  by  its  connections,  near  or  remote, 
with  the  actual  position  and  the  possible  developments  of  American 

*  SivoK  this  article  was  seot  to  pross  American  letters  bare  sustained  the  great  and 
sndden  loss  which  compels  ns  to  substitute  the  monmful  'was'  for  the  hopeful  'is'  in 
this  sentence ;  and  the  great  historian  has  himself  become  historical  I 
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afBairs  in  this  nineteenth  century.  His  work  is  a  monograph  of  the 
Spanish  Conquest,  not  a  history  of  Mexico,  nor  an  inquiry  into  the 
relations  of  that  country  with  the  '  rest  of  mankind.' 

More  might  with  reason  have  been  asked  of  the  expedition  which 
carried  our  flag  victoriously  over  the  mountain  barriers  of  the  great 
plateau  of  Anahuac,  and  planted  it  for  an  instant  in  triumph  on  the 
traditional  ^  Halls  of  the  Montezumas.'  And  it  is  indeed  hardly 
creditable  to  our  countrymen,  that  no  contribution  of  serious  im- 
portance to  our  kno\?ledge  either  of  Mexico  or  of  its  inhabitants  has 
been  made  by  our  armies  of  invasion.  War,  as  conducted  by  civilized 
nations,  is  wont  to  bear  other  fruits  than  bloody  victories  or  successful 
annexations  of  territory.  In  the  train  of  the  Republican  forces  should 
have  marched  a  corps  of  men  of  science,  practised  observers,  skilful 
draughtsmen,  well-trained  writers  who  might  have  brought  away  the 
condensed  results  of  Mexican  life  and  history  for  the  instructipn  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  American  people  in 
particular.  The  French  expeditions  into  Egypt  and  Italy  enriched 
France  and  Europe  with  splendid  treasures  of  information,  and  the 
Pyramids  know  the  name  of  Denon  as  well  as  that  of  Bonaparte. 
Our  chieftains  and  officers,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  have  acquired 
nothing  but  political  capital  from  their  Mexican  opportunities,  and 
they  brought  us  back,  instead  of  science  and  social  truth,  only  a  fresh 
supply  of  candidates,  and  a  not  absolutely  indispensable  accession  to 
that  noble  array  —  the  ^  most  distinguished  men  of  this  country.* 

It  is  to  Europeans  and  to  writers  of  the  Latin  blood  that  we  owe 
whatever  positive  means  we  possess  of  analyring  the  character,  and 
appreciating  the  tendencies  of  that  Mexican  people  which  is  unques- 
tionably destined  to  exert  a  most  serious  influence,  for  good  or  ill,  upon 
the  future  of  the  United  States.  For  whatever  the  disposition  that 
shall  he  made  of  the  Mexican  question,  as  now  presented  to  us  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  interests 
and  the  policy  of  this  country  must  be  more  and  more  closely  bound 
up  with  those  of  her  decrepid  and  degenerating  neighbor,  as  time 
rolls  on. 

We  may  settle  the  problem  before  us,  by  extending  a  protectorate 
over  the  distracted  States  of  the  vast  Spanish- American  Republic ;  and 
so  avert  the  absolute  anarchy  which  now  threatens  them.  But  in 
doing  this,  we  shall  enter  upon  an  entirely  novel  phase  of  our  history : 
we  shall  take  a  step  fi*aught  with  domestic  consequences  that  few  of 
us  perhaps  have  yet  &irly  considered ;  we  shall  inaugurate  something 
so  singularly  like  the  early  Italian  policy  of  Rome,  that  it  will  be  well 
worth  while  for  us  to  reflect  upon  the  possible  perseverance  of  the 
parallel  in  directions  as  yet  undreamt  of  by  our  busy,  clamorous,  and 
unthinldng  democracy.    Or  the  problem  may  be  settled  by  foreign  in- 
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tervention :  the  eagles  of  Imperial  France,  already  inyoked  by  many 
voices  in  Mexico,  and  poising  in  mid-air  with  uncertain  eye  to  some 
new  swoop  of  conquest  and  of  glory,  may  take  their  flight  in  sober 
earnest  Westward ;  and  a  new  power,  resting  on  French  bayonets, 
spring  up  from  the  chaos  into  which  the  Commonwealth  founded  by 
Santa  Anna  has  fisillen.  This  certainly  is  not  a  probable  alternative :  as 
certainly  it  is  an  alternative  by  no  means  impossible. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  I.,  the  civilized  world  has  seen 
two  sovereigns  of  the  old  stamp,  rulers  who  have  really  ruled,  who 
have  planned  their  own  plans,  dealt  with  the  elements  of  national 
existence  as  the  mechanician  and  the  chemist  deal  with  the  dements 
of  physical  nature,  and  devoted  themselves  to  evolving  new  combina- 
tions from  the  masses  of  wealth  and  life  subjected  to  their  sway. 
Nicholas  of  Russia  gave  his  genius  and  his  long  reign  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Oriental  world.  He  made  up  his  mind  in  the  first 
days  that  followed  his  strange  and  sanguinary  advent  to  power,  that 
Europe  should  become  the  vassal  rather  than  the  ally  of  Russia,  and 
Turkey  surrender  to  him  the  mastery  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
inland  Asiatic  Seas.  He  sought  his  object  with  more  of  perseverance 
than  of  prudence,  and  sacrificed  it  at  last,  partly  through  the  intem- 
perate haste  of  an  over^^onfident  nature,  made  audacious  by  the  suc- 
cess of  years,  and  partly  through  a  profound  misconception  of  the 
personal  value  of  his  latest  and  most  formidable  adversary. 

Napoleon  HI.,  after  cherishing  the  chimera  of  empire  with  the  ob- 
stinate devotion  of  a  life-time  into  full  and  vigorous  reality,  has  given 
ten  years  of  a  sceptre,  such  as  rests  in  no  other  living  hand,  to  re- 
modelling the  system  of  the  world's  relations.  He  has  determined 
not  only  that  France  shall  be  first  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  but  that 
she  shall  make  herself  in  a  manner  the  arbiter  of  mankind,  through 
her  ships,  her  colonies,  and  her  commerce.  The  Crimean  war  gave 
him  the  victory  over  his  only  competitor  for  the  control  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  broke  the  heart  of  Nicholas  with  the  sword  of  Russia.  It 
reduced  England  from  the  preponderance  which  shq  had  won  at 
Waterloo,  to  her  natural  and  proportionate  rank  among  European 
States.  It  achieved,  in  a  word,  for  the  France  of  1858,  aU,  and  more 
than  all,  that  the  first  Napoleon  had  madly  thrown  away  from  the 
France  of  1814,  and  annulled  in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  over  the 
fflgnatures  of  all  the  Great  Powers,  the  act  of  abdication  signed  in  the 
solitary  cabinet  of  Fontainebleau.  In  the  face  of  all  sorts  of  recrimi- 
nations, suspicions,  prophecies  of  mischief  and  attempted  asassinations. 
Napoleon  in.  has  pursued  his  world-wide  aims  as  earnestly  as  his 
purely  European  projects. 

The  peace  of  1815  found  France  absolutely  stripped  of  her  external 
commerce,  of  her  most  valuable  colonies,  and  of  her  men-of-war. 
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The  splendid  fleet  which  had  helped  America  to  win  her  independence, 
and  had  disputed  with  England  the  dominion  of  the  Eastern  seas, 
disappeared  under  the  paraljadng  influences  of  the  Reyolution  and  the 
misfoitunes  of  Abonkir  and  Trafalgar.  England  came  out  of  the  great 
war  with  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  sail  of  fighting  ships ;  France 
at  the  second  restoration,  hid  in  her  harbors  but  sixty-nine  armed 
vessels,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  small  and  unseaworthy. 

French-India  had  vanished  as  utterly  as  French-America ;  and  the 
maritime  trade  of  France  was  inferior  both  in  value  and  in  the  number 
of  ships  employed,  to  that  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  In  1848  Louis  Napoleon  found  France  Mrly  entered 
upon  the  regeneration  of  her  great  foreign  interests  and  of  her  marine 
force.  In  the  way  of  Colonies,  the  France  of  Louis  Philippe  bequeathed 
to  the  new  regime  the  whole  of  Algiers,  some  flourishing  islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  depressed  industry  of  Guadaloupe,  Marti- 
nique and  Cayenne ;  with  the  opulent  fisheries  of  the  North  Eastern 
Coast  of  America,  and  a  new  nucleus  of  Polyneuan  dominion. 

In  the  way  of  commerce,  a  movement  of  imports  and  exports, 
amounting  to  2,400,000,000  francs  per  annum,  or  about  $500,000,000, 
with  a  naval  tonnage  of  584,690,  distributed  through  5520  ships ;  the 
movement  of  American  commerce  for  the  same  time,  amounting  to 
$234,000,000,  or  about  one  half  that  of  France ;  while  pur  sea-going 
tonnage  was  estimated  at  1,500,000  tons,  or  about  thrice  the  tonnage 
of  France. 

In  the  way  of  naval  force,  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  under 
the  wise  supervision  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and  his  tutor,  Admiral 
Lalande,  had  called  into  being,  between  1840  and  1848,  a  formidable 
fleet  of  fifty-four  sailing  line-of-battle  ships  and  frigates,  with  five  steam- 
firigates,  and  ten  steam  sloops-of-war.  Ten  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  genius  of  Napoleon  the  Third  first  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
affiiirs  of  France — ten  years  of  varied  excitements,  in  which  great 
crises  have  been  met  and  conquered,  great  sacrifices  borne,  and  great 
expenses  incurred,  for  objects  more  generous,  perhaps,  than  profitable. 
Meanwhile,  what  has  the  Emperor  done  with  his  ships,  his  commerce, 
and  his  colonies  ? 

To  begin  with  the  colonies.  He  has  extended  the  area  of  Algiers; 
acquired  the  whole  of  the  splendid  Island  of  New-Caledonia,  in  the 
Australasian  seas ;  made  the  first  steps  towards  the  complete  conquest 
of  the  still  more  splendid  Island  of  Madagascar ;  and  opened  on  the 
coast  of  Cochin-China  his  approaches  to  an  Oriental  Empire,  hardly 
less  magnificent  than  the  Indian  dominions  of  England.  In  the  West 
he  has  yet  his  progress  to  make. 

He  has  even  more  than  doubled  the  value  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  France,  which  reached  in  1857  the  enormous  valtie  of  5^400,000,000 
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of  francs,  or  $900,000,000 ;  or  but  one-third  less  than  the  commerce 
of  England  in  1848.  In  five  years  alone  of  the  reign  of  this  extra- 
ordinary monarch,  the  number  of  French  ships  increased  fifteen  per 
cent,  and  their  tonnage  forty-three  per  cent,  while  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  transported  by  them  increased  fifty-nine  per  cent.  Not 
less  marked,  nor  less  indicative  of  great  designs  not  yet  fuUy  made 
apparent,  is  the  stem,  steady,  systematic  development  which  Napoleon 
the  Third  has  given  to  the  navy  of  France. 

The  first  application  of  the  screw  to  men-of-war  belongs  to  him ;  and 
the  three-decker  *  Napoleon,'  which  was  the  first  screw  line^>f-battle 
ship  of  the  world,  still  remains  one  of  the  finest,  although  she  has 
been  surpassed  by  such  recent  models  of  her  class  as  the  ^  Alg6siri^' 
whose  name  commemorates  the  brilliant  victory  snatdied  by  Linois 
from  the  superior  force  of  Sir  James  de  Saumarez  under  the  very  guns 
of  Gibraltar.  And  it  is  not  less  in  the  perfection,  than  in  the  number 
of  his  naval  force,  that  the  French  Emperor  has  shown  his  creative 
energy  and  skill.  At  the  present  moment  France,  with  a  naval 
mcOMel  of  available  ships  afloat,  ftiUy  equal  to  that  of  England,  pos- 
sesses an  immediately  available  force  of  naval  seamen  decidedly  su- 
perior to  that  of  her  ancient  rival.  By  the  latest  reports  of  the  two 
nations,  France  has  four  hundred  and  fifty  ships-of  war,  with  thirty 
steam  gun-boats,  against  five  hundred  and  forty-six  English  ships-of^ 
war,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  steam  gun-boats.  But  while 
France  possesses  hardly  one  vessel  more  than  twenty  years  old,  Eng* 
land  counts  on  her  list  many  ships  as  venerable  as  the  ^  Victory,'  and 
superannuated  for  all  purposes  of  actual  warfare ;  while  of  her  newer 
men-of-war,  a  considerable  proportion  are  unhappy  experiments,  by 
which  the  more  cautious,  economical,  and  scientific  French  have  care- 
ftdly  profited.  For  instance,  in  1850,  England  owned  twenty  paddle^ 
wheel  steamers,  built  to  carry  thirty-two  guns  each.  Three  only  of 
these,  the  Odin,  Sidon,  and  Terrible  — the  last  a  copy  from  the  French 
steam-ship  *•  Gomer,'  which  brought  Louis  Philippe  on  his  visit  to  Eng« 
land  in  1840  —  could  carry  their  armaments.  At  the  same  time, 
France  possessed  twenty-two  similar  vessels,  perfectly  competent  to 
carry  their  armaments. 

Between  1815  and  1857  England  spent  $450,000,000  on  her  navy; 
reduced  in  that  time  from  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  to  five 
hundred  and  forty-six  vessels.  Between  1883  and  1857  France  spent 
only  $180,000,000  on  her  navy,  which  she  increased  during  that  time 
from  thirty  to  four  hundred  and  thirty  sail  France,  in  a  word,  under 
Louis  Napoleon,  has  developed  her  navy  solely  and  stead&stly  in  the 
sense  of  immediate  efficiency,  and  has  made  it  what  it  was  under 
Louis  tiie  Fourteenth  and  again  under  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  a  special 
and  tremendous  weapon  of  offence.    With  the  light  which  these  few 
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details  throw  apon  the  oooise  punned  b^  Napoleon  the  Third,  and 
upon  the  results  which  he  has  reached,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  for 
ns  to  assume  that  his  ultimate  deagns  cannot  possibly  have  any  con- 
nection with  ourselTes  and  our  afEain.  For  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  the  possession  of  Mexico  would  give  to  France  the  best  basis 
she  could  ask  for  building  up  a  new  edifice  of  Colonial  Empire.  Nor 
iB  there  any  reason  for  anticipating  that  the  people  of  this  country 
would  oppose  any  serious  resistance  to  the  establishment  of  French 
power  in  Mexico,  were  it  attempted,  as  of  course  it  would  be,  within 
the  forms  of  international  law.  The  doctrine  of  ^  manifest  destiny  *  has 
not  yet  passed  into  the  state  of  a  crystallized  policy,  but  floats  vague 
and  Taporous,  a  mere  popular  proclivity,  in  the  air  of  platforms  and  of 
caucuses.  No  American  administration  would  dare  act  upon  it  in  the 
fi&ce  of  a  formidable  antagonist ;  and  we  should  eit  quietly  by  and  see 
the  Mexican  mines  turned  into  the  cellars  of  the  Bank  of  France,  with- 
out a  single  movement  of  those  restless  *•  fiUibusterlng '  masses  which 
are  supposed  to  be  continually  menacing  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  Americans,  and  to  be  the  destined  seed  of  that  strong  empire 
which  is  yet  to  cover  the  whole  northern  continent  of  the  new  world. 

But  a  French  occupation  of  Mexico,  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  would  not  permanently  alienate  the  destinies  of 
Mexico  from  those  of  the  people  of  the  XTnited  States.  Texas  is  steadily 
growing  westward;  California  as  steadily  growing  eastward.  We 
shall  touch  the  Mexican  ^  wall  of  Ucalegon '  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
contagion  of  our  neighbors,  whether  wholesome  or  deadly,  must  tell 
upon  our  own  social  and  political  life.  Under  whatever  conditions  the 
political  question  of  Mexico  may  now  be  settled,  the  enduring  matter 
of  importance  for  us,  is  the  quidity  of  the  Mexican  race.  What  are 
ire  to  expect  from  tiiie  more  intimate  communion  of  the  millions  of 
Mexico  with  the.  already  heterogeneous  populations  of  our  own  coun- 
try; whether  that  communion  grow  more  intimate  only  through  in- 
(S'easing  relations  of  commerce,  or  tend  to  absolute  assimilation  under 
a  common  government  ? 

Three  leading  characteristics  mark  the  actual  nation  of  Mexico,  and 
demand  the  special  consideration  of  every  thoughtful  American  who 
wishes  to  comprehend  the  possible  destinies  of  his  country  at  all  more 
clearly  than  the  orators  of  Buncombe,  or  the  gentlemen  who  live  by 
a  perpetual  saving  of  the  Union,  and  whose  admiration  of  their  own 
statesmanship  as  displayed  in  tinkering  that  substantial  structure,  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  vanity  of  the  mason  who,  after  putting  in  a 
stray  stone  here  and  there  in  the  drum  of  St.  Peter's  Dome,  should 
prodaim  himself  the  peer  of  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  first  place,  the  dominant  race  of  Mexico  is  a  vigorous  ofT- 
riioot  of  the  Latin  civilization.    Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
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the  notion  so  common  in  this  conntiy,  that  the  Spanish  race  in  Mexico 
has  really  degenerated  from  the  energy  and  force  of  the  Conquistadores^ 
or  that  the  Mexican  Creoles  are  a  people  easily  to  be  pushed  from 
their  places  by  invading  Europeans  or  Americans.  The  history  of  the 
straggle  which  ended  in  the  recognition  by  Spain  of  Mexican  inde- 
pendence, abundantly  proves  the  fertility  of  the  Creole  population  in 
men  of  unconquerable  resolution,  military  skill,  astuteness,  ambition, 
and  all  the  quidities  which  mark  a  subtle  and  domineering  race.  Our 
revolutionary  war  was  not  more  bloody,  nor  prosecuted  with  more 
spirit  by  the  revolutionary  leaders  than  was  the  revolutionary  war  of 
Mexico.  The  royal  Spanish  forces,  indeed,  were  on  the  whole  more 
vigorously  handled,  dnd  gave  the  patriots  &r  more  trouble  than  the 
royal  troops  of  England,  so  long  as  the  chief  command  in  America  was 
left  to  the  bland  but  indolent  Sir  William  Howe.  This  essential  differ- 
ence distinguished  the  two  contests,  and  secured  the  future  of  our  own 
country,  that  the  revolutionary  movement  which  in  Mexico  depended 
entirely  upon  the  leaders,  was  shared  in  the  United  Colonies  by  the 
majority  of  the  people.  We  possessed  the  enormous  advantage  over 
Mexico  of  a  homogeneous  race,  an  advantage  due,  as  will  be  shortly 
shown,  to  the  great  original  inferiority  of  the  aboriginal  people  of  the 
Korth  as  compared  with  those  of  Mexico. 

But,  as  Mr.  Waddy  Thompson  himself^  not  a  very  lenient  or  liberal 
observer  of  the  Mexican  people,  has  justly  said :  ^  The  annals  of  the 
Mexican  war  of  Independence  furnish  many  incidents  worthy  a  place 
in  the  pages  of  Plutarch.'  Nor  is  this  only  in  the  battle-field,  and 
against  the  royal  power.  When  Iturbide  raised  himself  to  the  imperial 
throne  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Yiceroyal  Government,  and  of  the  first 
hastily-established  Republican  Constitution,  the  Congress  of  Mexico 
showed,  as  the  same  writer  concedes,  *  a  firmness,  virtue,  and  constancy 
in  resisting  his  usurpation,  never  surpassed  by  any  similar  body  under 
like  circumstances.'  The  career  of  Guadelupe  Victoria  alone  should 
suffice  to  command  respect  for  the  race  to  which  he  belonged. 

And  the  authentic  history  of  our  own  recent  war  with  Mexico  suffi- 
ciently establishes  the  military  capacity,  under  capable  leaders,  of  the 
mass  of  the  Mexican  Creoles.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  incredibly 
vicious  organization  of  the  Mexican  armies,  the  successive  combats 
through  which  our  expeditionary  forces  fought  their  painful  and 
dangerous  way  from  the  seaKK>ast  and  the  Texan  frontier,  up  to  the 
iofty  plateau  of  Anahuac,  and  the  seat  of  Mexican  empire,  was  no 
child's  play.  More  than  once  the  fortune  of  the  invadmg  host  wavered 
in  the  balance,  and  the  experience  of  our  troops  confirmed  the  verdict 
paffled  upon  the  Creole  soldiery  thirty  years  ago  by  a  dispassionate 
English  officer,  that  *the  Mexican  has  every  quality  necessary  to  form 
the  soldier ;  and  that,  as  an  individual,  moimted  on  his  usually  high 
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spirited  horae,  with  his  sword  and  lance,  he  is  as  fonmdaUe  an  oppo- 
nent as  any  in  the  world ; '  while  the  heedless  valor  of  the  Mexican 
officers  was  conspicuous  on  every  battle-field  from  Monterey  to  Che- 
pultepec.  The  Mexican  Spaniard  is  indeed  a  positive  and  ineradicable 
fact  in  Mexican  society.  Had  he  been  a  less  energetic,  less  ambitioiis 
type  of  humanity  than  he  is,  the  history  of  Mexico,  since  her  independ- 
ence was  proclaimed,  would  have  been  much  less  stormy  and  chaotic 
It  is  precisely  because  the  Mexican  Creole  possesses  the  qualities  ap- 
propriate to  a  vigorous  political  life,  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  his 
position  in  the  midst  of  a  great  indigenous  population  devoted  to  lab<»' 
and  the  necessities  of  life,  in  order  to  foster  and  keep  alive  ail  political 
'passions,  with  that  spirit  of  local  independence  and  personal  importance 
which  reigns  in  all  vigorous  races,  and  unless  neutralized  by  the  pres- 
sure of  practical  life,  as  in  the  United  States  and  the  great  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  tends  constantly  to  explonon,  disorder,  and  anarchy. 
Associated  with  American  politicians,  the  Mexican  would  speedily  be 
found  the  most  inde&tigable  and  formidable  of  intriguers.  Intensely 
fond  of  power,  he  would  carry  into  the  great  political  contests  of  the 
Union  the  same  restless  energy  which  has  enabled  man  aft^  man  of 
the  middle  class  in  Mexico  to  work  his  way  up  to  influence  in  the 
state,  and  to  secure  his  special  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  national 
property.  Nothing,  in  short,  can  ever  make  the  Creole  population  of 
Mexico  safe  citizens  of  an  organized  republic,  except  such  an  entire 
change  in  their  opportunities  of  political  activity,  and  in  their  habits  of 
life  as  would  be  forced  upon  them  by  the  constitution  of  a  government 
strong  enough  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  nation,  and  to  put  more 
wholesome  employment  in  the  way  of  their  &culties.  It  is  impossible 
that  such  a  government  should  be  called  into  being  and  maintained ' 
without  foreign  aid  and  supervision,  l^e  only  chance  of  establishing 
a  purely  national  Mexican  Grovemment  really  capable  of  educating  the 
Mexican  nationality  and  giving  it  consistency,  was  thrown  away  by 
Iturbide  in  1 823.  The  author  of  the  imperial  plan  of  Iguala  was  unequal 
to  the  position  he  had  assumed ;  and  Mexico  fell  wholly  into  the  mercy 
of  the  ambitious  among  her  Creole  population,  with  the  triumphant 
march  of  Santa  Anna  upon  the  capital,  and  his  proclamation  of  the 
Republic. 

The  Spanish-Mexicans,  however  turbulent  and  difficult  to  manage, 
are,  however,  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  most  trying  features  of  the 
Mexican  problem.  Latins  and  Catholics,  as  they  are,  they  are  yet  of 
European  origin,  and  at  least  as  susceptible  as  the  Celtic  myriads  that 
have  swarmed  upon  the  United  States  since  1847,  of  eventual  assimi- 
lation with  Anglo-American  society,  in  drci^nstances  favorable  to  sudb 
a  result. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Mexican  people, 
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the  represeatatiyes  of  that  great  indigenous  oivilization  which  as- 
tounded the  eyes  of  Cortez  and  his  followers ;  the  extent,  solidity,  and 
force  of  which  have  never  been  &ir\j  understood,  and  are  now  only  be- ' 
ginning  to  be  appreciated  by  the  historians  of  humanity  in  this 
western  world  ? 

The  experience  of  the  English  colonies  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
North,  has  seriously  misled  our  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  native 
populations  of  Mexico.  The  natives,  clustered  as  subjects,  allies,  or 
enemies  about  the  Empire  of  Anahuao,  were  as  different  in  all  that 
makes  the  nationality  and  insures  the  existence  of  a  people,  from  the 
Lenni-Lenape  and  the  Mingoes  of  the  North,  as  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
Sikhs  of  India  from  the  Tartars  of  Central  Asia. 

ThQ  traveller  who  climbs  the  gigantic  stair-way  of  the  Cordilleras ; 
now  lost  in  rapture  before  the  enchanting  landscapes  that  surround  the 
k>vely  city  of  Jalapa ;  now  in  amazement,  as  he  passes  through  the 
dense  forests  strewn  with  monstrous  and  £uitastic  heaps  of  lava  that 
girdle  the  walla  of  Perote ;  feels,  when  he  ascends  the  leafy  pyramid 
of  Cholnla  and  gazes  upon  the  flashing  sununits  of  the  twin  volcanoes, 
SDOw-capped  and  outlined  against  a  sky  of  Italian  blue,  that  guard 
the  valley  of  Anahuac,  that  he  is  entering  a  historic  region,  populous 
with  great  memories  and  over-brooded  by  the  ghosts  of  buried  empires. 
The  sculptured  rocks  of  Tula  recall  the  Otomic  capital  Mamhini, 
whose  annals,  illuminated  by  the  beautiful  episode  of  the  Bathsheba 
of  Acolhuac,  vanish  in  the  night  of  ages  anterior  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest of  England ;  Guadalaxara,  busy  and  wealthy  to-day,  flourishes 
upon  the  tomb  of  Tonalan,  whose  queen,  surrounded  with  her  war- 
like suite,  received  the  Spaniard  NuQo  de  Quzman  with  a  welcome 
truly  royal ;  the  magnificent  ravine  of  Mochitiltio  murmurs  still,  with 
the  voice  of  a  hundred  torrents  Mling  in  cascades  of  foam,  the 
Aztec  exultation  over  the  death  of  Alvarado,  the  most  cruel  of  con- 
querors and  of  tyrants.  The  glorious  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  Xochi- 
odoo,  with  its  vast  dungeons,  and  its  walls  once  covered  with  bas- 
reliefe,  now  half-destroyed,  to  build  the  sugar-houses  of  modem  civili- 
zation ;  the  site  of  Tezcuco,  where  Nezahualpille  rivalled  Solomon  in 
wisdom  and  in  wives,  and  the  sister  of  Montezuma  out-did  the  trage- 
dies of  the  Tour  de  Nesle  and  the  orgies  of  Messalina ;  all  these,  and 
the  thousand  other  memorials  which,  from  Tehuantepec  to  the  frontier 
of  California,  whisper  the  strange  stories  of  a  conquered  race,  bear 
witness  to  the  vigor  of  the  nationalities  which  Cortez  suppressed  with- 
out extinguishing  them. 

The  native  population  of  modem  Mexico  cannot  be  disposed  of  as 
the  tribes  of  Northem  America  have  been.  Their  ancient  traditions 
survive  inextinguishable  as  those  of  Wales  or  Brittany.  The  names 
of  thdr  fiJlen  nations  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  Indian  multitudeS|  their 
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religions  have  resisted  all  the  influences  of  Romanism  through  three 
hundred  years.    The  Otomis,  those  Jews  of  Mexico,  persecuted  for  a 

'thousand  years,  but  not  annihilated,  a  tribe  and  people  still  in  their 
sullen  humiliation :  the  Totonaques,  founders  of  human  sacrifice ;  the 
Chichemeques,  the  nomads  of  old  Mexico,  who  from  the  sixth  to 
the  fifteenth  centuries  wasted  Anahuac  as  the  Normans  pillaged  En- 
rope,  and  whose  chieftains  still  keep  their  race  pure  as  the  blue  blood 
of  Gothic  Spain,  and  wear  their  name  of  ^  invaders '  as  proudly  as 
the  Northmen  under  the  Lower  Empire  bore  their  title  of  *  barba- 
rians ; '  the  Toltecs,  the  ^  artists '  whose  skill  and  science  gave  them 
the  supremacy  at  last  over  all  their  native  rivals,  and  astounded  even 
their  Spanish  conquerors;  these  are  all  unforgotten,  undestroyed. 
Their  poets,  their  philosophers,  their  miners  and  engineers,  their 
workers  in  feathers  and  gold,  their  weavers  in  fine  cloth,  their  swift 
postmen,  transmitting  the  fi*esh  fish  of  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  daily 
over  distances  of  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  Imperial  tables  at 
Tenochtitlan,  these  have  passed  away.  Their  cuisine  and  their  jjaedi- 
cine  survive,  adopted  by  the  invaders.  Their  language  and  their  reli- 
gion live  in  the  hearts  of  their  descendants.  On  the  far  frontiers  of 
the  Navajo  country,  our  officers  find  to-day  the  worship  of  Montezuma 
at  the  core  of  all  the  rude  fidth  of  the  border  savage,  who  holds  himself 
the  child  of  Anahuac,  and  waits  for  his  *  deliverer  firom  the  East.'  And 
throughout  the  populous  regions  of  Mexico,  Nagualism,  the  ancient 

,  ritual  of  Anahuac,  organized  after  the  conquest,  to  keep  alive  the  re- 
collections of  heathen  Mexico  and  hatred  of  Spain,  is  still  erect  and 
firm.  In  vain  did  Mendoza,  the '  great  Viceroy,'  endeavor  to  de^roy 
it,  by  adopting  the  aristocratic  feudalism  of  the  Toltecs ;  and  Christian- 
izing their  orders  of  knighthood,  confer  the  title  of  Teuchli  him- 
self on  the  last  Prince  of  Acolhuac.  The  last  king  of  Tehuantepec 
fell  a  victim  to  the  discovery,  that  while  outwardly  a  Christian,  he 
celebrated  within  his  palace  all  the  rites  of  the  old  religion;  and 
through  three  changeful  centuries,  the  Nagnalist  church  has  lived 
within  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  native  child  has  been  baptized  by 
the  Nagualist  priest,  before  he  was  carried  to  the  Christian  font ;  the 
Nagual  marriage  has  preceded  the  benediction  of  Rome ;  the  Nagual- 
ist has  followed  the  confessor  of  the  dead,  careful  to  wash  from  the 
corpse  every  trace  of  the  extreme  unction  bestowed  by  the  Christian 
hand.  The  native  church  has  its  fraternities,  like  the  Church  of  Rome, 
making  saints  of  devils,  and  paying  honor  to  all  whom  Christendom 
most  abhors ;  to  Satan  and  to  Judas  Iscariot  in  especial,  and  celebrat- 
ing the  feast  of  the  traitor  with  savage  irony  on  the  day  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion itself!  Below  the  surface  of  Spanish  law  and  Christian  order, 
the  undying  superstitions  cherished  by  a  pride  of  race  unconquered, 
still  move  and  breathe ;  still  the  gods  of  the  Toltec  speak  in  the  sigh- 
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ing  of  the  magnificent  ceyba-trees ;  BtiU  the  native  child  lays  his  grains 
of  oopal  on  the  mountain  altar  with  a  beating  heart,  as  he  follows  his 
&ther  to  the  forest  or  the  field  in  the  early  morning  light. 

Again  and  again  these  obstinate  instincts  have  taken  shape  in  san- 
guinary insurrections  against  the  Spanish  rule.  Strong  as  the  organi- 
zation of  the  old  Yiceroyalty  was,  it  could  not  wholly  crush  the  fire 
of  the  Toltec  chivalry ;  and  New-Spain  was  harried  within  by  her  own 
subjects,  as  well  as  tormented  without  by  the  Caribbean  fillibusters 
through  long  years  of  the  Castilian  sway.  Chiapas  and  Oazaca  saw 
these  Indian  risings  often.  In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Zacatecas  rose  twice,  once  with  a  universal  ftuy  which  threatened  the 
work  of  Cortez  with  demolition,  under  a  prince  who  assumed  the  sacred 
name  of  QuetsalcohuatL  Our  own  times  have  seen  the  successful  re- 
newal of  these  enterprises  in  Yucatan,  while  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Guatemala,  no  smaU  portion  has  already  reverted  to  the  dominion 
of  the  aboriginal  race.  In  this  antagonism  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  its  society  lies  the  true  secret  of  the  &ilure  of  the  republican 
experiment  in  Mexico. 

Throughout  Spanish-America  the  same  difficulty  has  interfered  with 
the  orderly  establishment  of  new  governments  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
colonial  system.  Paraguay,  which  stands  alone  among  the  revolted 
dominions  of  Spain  as  an  example  of  regular  and  orderly,  if  not  of 
liberal  institutions,  founded  at  once,  and  administered  with  no  serious 
shock  ever  since  the  yoke  of  the  mother^country  was  thrown  off,  owes 
her  exceptional  position  to  the  practical  unity  of  her  population. 

Now  the  Guarani  civilization  cannot  be  compared,  for  vigor  and 
matifrity,  with  the  civilization  of  the  Toltecs ;  and  it  lacked  altogether 
that  reUgious  element  which  thoroughly  leavened  the  whole  life  of 
aboriginal  Mexico,  and  is  still  to  be  encountered,  modified,  absorbed 
by  the  influences  of  Christianity.  To  any  permanent  organization  of 
order  and  of  national  activity  in  Mexico,  a  thorough  fusion  of  the  in- 
congruous passions  and  tendencies  which  now  ferment  among  its  mil- 
lions, is  the  indispensable  preliminary.  Neither  victorious  invasion, 
nor  headlong  mismonary  enterprise,  can  achieve  this  fusion,  which  de- 
mands time  as  well  as  genius ;  the  subtle  influences  of  material  life  as 
well  as  the  supervision  of  the  ripest  political  experience. 

Whoever,  then,  is  called  to  deal  with  Mexico  —  French  Viceroy, 
Spanish  Prince,  Mexican  Dictator,  or  American  Protector — will  find 
his  task  no  light  one.  It  will  demand  of  him  a  combination  of  all  the 
vigor  which  is  demanded  for  the  development  of  enterprise  among 
the  energetic  scions  of  the  European  blood,  with  all  the  justice  and 
moderation  which  can  insure  the  confidence  of  the-  indigenous  popu- 
lations and  arouse  them  to  something  like  an  amalgamation  of  their  own 
civilization,  sunken  as  it  is,  with  the  civilization  of  the  white  race. 
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Who,  in  our  day,  can  deny  the  historical  fact,  that  Louis  XTV. 
committed  an  irreparable  and  &tal  error,  when  his  Majesty  signed  the 
Revocation  of  the  £dict  of  Nantes,  the  noble  edict  promulgated  by 
his  illustrious  grand-&ther  Henry  IV.  ?  This  unwise  revocation  forced 
not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  French  Protestants  or  Hugue- 
nots into  exile. 

The  earliest  attempt  of  the  Huguenots  to  settle  in  America,  was 
made  in  1555.  Admiral  Coligny,  with  his  usual  foresight,  determined  to 
secure  for  his  persecuted  friends  a  refuge  in  case  of  need.  I^chelle 
and  other  towns  in  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  though  well  fortified, 
he  did  not  think  sufficient,  but  looked  to  the  new  world  for  a  safe  re- 
treat. He  attempted  in  1555  a  settlement  in  Brazil,  with  some  French 
Protestants  of  Qeneva,  Garonne,  Paris,  and  Lyons.  Fourteen  mission- 
aries accompanied  them,  and  the  emigrants  were  received  with  great 
joy ;  but  subsequently,  through  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Villegagnon,  who  led  the  expedition,  the  pious  enterprise  fidled. 
The  few  emigrants  remaining  were  massacred  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1558. 

At  that  period,  the  whole  region  of  North-America  was  called 
Florida,  and  hither  Coligny  next  directed  his  attention.  Two  ships 
were  dispatched  under  the  command  of  John  Ribault,  a  bold  sailor, 
with  a  body  of  veteran  troops  and  some  young  Huguenotic  nobles. 
They  reached  our  shores  in  May  1562,  and  it  is  supposed  landed  near 
where  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  now  stands.  Erectmg  the  standard  of 
France,  they  built  a  fort,  naming  it  Charles,  in  honor  of  Charles  IX., 
who  had  just  ascended  the  throne.  One  hundred  and  thirty-six  men 
were  left,  while  Captain  Ribault  returned  home  for  supplies.  The 
situation  of  the  colonists  became  precarious.  Their  fort,  granary,  and 
dwellings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  more  than  once  fiunine  threatened 
them  with  its  horrors.  At  last,  having  lost  all  hope  of  establishing 
themselves  permanently,  they  constructed  with  their  own  hands  a 
*  small  pinnesse,  making  its  sayles  firom  their  owne  shirtes  and  of 
their  sheetes.'  In  this  firail  bark  the  adventurers  put  out  to  sea  for 
France,  when,  provisions  failing,  they  were  forced  to  consume  their 
shoes  and  leather  jackets.  These  giving  out,  one  of  the  crew  who  had 
destroyed  himself  was  eaten  by  his  fiunishing  comrades.  A  short  time 
afterward  they  were  picked  up  by  a  small  English  bark.  The  feeblest 
were  landed  in  France,  and  the  others  conveyed  to  England,  where 
they  were  mercifully  relieved  by  the  Queen,    Such  were  the  earliest 
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attempts  of  the  Huguenots  to  found  a  Christian  colony  in  America, 
nearly  a  century  before  it  was  occupied  by  the  English. 

Coligny,  undismayed,  dispatched  the  next  year  three  ships  to  Florida. 
Rene  Laudoniere,  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  commanded.  In  1564 
the  fleet  reached  its  destination.  The  former  settlement  was  avoided, 
and  the  emigrants  planted  themselves  on  the  River  May.  Soon  famine 
again  threatened  the  adventurers.  When  on  the  very  eve  of  re6m- 
barking  for  France,  they  descried  strange  ssdls,  which  proved  to  be 
Ribault's  vessels  with  reinforcements  and  supplies. 

Philip  IL  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  having  the  heresy  of  Calvin- 
ism planted  in  his  American  Provinces ;  and  Pedro  Melendez,  a  man 
accustomed  to  scenes  of  blood  in  the  wars  of  Holland,  was  ordered  to 
Florida  with  a  large  force  of  soldiers,  priests,  and  Jesuits.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  proclaimed,  *  The  Frenchman  who  is  a  Catholic  I  will  spare : 
every  heretic  shall  die.'  The  carnage  was  terrible.  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred, the  aged,  the  sick,  and  children,  were  butchered  on  the  spot. 
Some  of  them  having  escaped  to  sea  with  Ribault,  their  vessels  were 
driven  ashore  near  St.  Augustine,  when  nine  handred  more  were  mur- 
dered, not  as  *  Frenchmen,  but  as  Lutherans.'  These  horrid  atrocities 
were  regarded  by  the  French  Court  with  apathy ;  but  the  Huguenots 
determined  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  their  countrymen.  A  soldier  of 
Gascony,  Dominic  de  Gourgues,  fitted  out  an  armament  against  the 
Spanish  forts  in  Florida.  He  surprised  two  of  these,  occupied  by  eight 
hundred  men,  hanging  his  prisoners  upon  the  trees,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion: ^I  do  not  thus  as  imto  Spaniards,  or  mariners,  but  as  unto 
traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers.'  Then  he  hastily  returned  to  Europe ; 
and  here  terminated  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  persecuted  Huguenots 
to  find  a  home  in  our  western  world,  where  thousands  of  them  might 
have  been  saved,  under  Charles  IX.  and  Louis  XIV.,  had  those  bigoted 
monarchs  encouraged  and  protected  their  persecuted  subjects  in  these 
distant  retreats ! 

In  France,  the  work  of  cruel  and  bitter  persecution  continued. 
Desolating  civil  wars  succeeded,  and  the  Huguenots  began  to  emi- 
grate in  immense  numbers,  especially  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  Their  only  permanent  safety  was  in  flight.  France  lost 
over  half  a  million  of  her  most  industrious  and  useful  dtizens,  and  the 
name  of  Louis  XIV.  was  execrated  in  a  great  part  of  Europe,    i 

In  the  American  colonies,  the  Huguenots  were  every  where  wel- 
comed. As  early  as  1662  John  Teuton,  a  French  doctor,  petitioned 
the  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  permit  himself  and  other  French  Pro- 
testants to  settle  in  New-England.  This  application  was  readily 
granted,  and  lands  were  given  the  Huguenots  near  the  now  peaceful 
town  of  Worcester.  Other  Huguenots  followed  in  1684-5  ;  but  the 
settlement  was  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  murderous  attacks  of 
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the  Indians,  and  the  Frenchmen  repaired  to  Boston  in  1696.  Mrs. 
Sigoumey,  the  poetess,  herself  bearing  a  Huguenot  namOi  on  a  visit  to 
this  venerable  spot,  wrote  the  beautiful  lines : 

'  Say,  did  thy  germ  e*er  drink  the  fostering  dew 
Of  beauteous  Languedoc  f    Bidtt  thou  unfold,'  etc. 

The  allusion  is  strikingly  made  to  the  roses  and  shubbery  stUl  over^ 
growing  the  place.  At  Boston  the  Huguenots  erected  a  church ;  M* 
DaiUe  was  pastor,  and  also  the  Rev.  M.  Lawrie. 

In  1689,  M.  Pell  and  wife  conveyed  to  Jacob  Leisler  eight  thousand 
acres  of  the  Manor  of  Pelham,  for  the  exiled  Huguenots.  The  grantee, 
heirs,  and  assigns  were  to  pay  ^  one  fat  oalf  on  every  four  and  twentieth 
day  of  June^  yearly^  and  every  year  forever^  \f  demanded.^  The  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made  on  the  Festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  During 
the  year  1690  Leisler  released  these  lands  to  the  banished  French 
Protestants.  They  named  their  settlement  *•  New-Rochelle,'  whither 
they  came  directly  from  England,  being  a  part  of  the  fifty  thousand 
who  had  found  a  refuge  in  that  generous  land  four  years  before  the 
Revocation  of  the  £dict  of  Nantes.  To  aid  their  escape,  English 
vessels  lay  off  the  Island  of  Rhe,  opposite  brave  Rochelle,  their 

^Own,  RoekeUe,  the  fair  RoekelU, 
J^roud  city  cf  the  waUre.* 

Men  of  stem  religious  prindples,  they  soon  erected  a  church  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France,  and  this  sacred  edi- 
fice was  built  in  1692-8,  in  the  rear  of  the  present  Mansion-House.  The 
Rev.  David  Bonrepos,  D.D.,  was  its  first  pastor,  having  accompanied 
the  Huguenots  in  their  flight  to  this  country.  He  preached  also  to 
the  French  Protestants  of  Staten  Island.  The  next  minister  was  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Bondets,  A.M.  He  accompanied  the  Huguenots  to  Boston. 
At  first,  he  used  the  French  prayers ;  but  subsequently,  every  third  Sun- 
day, the  Liturgy  of  the  English  Church;  and  in  1709,  the  congregation 
conformed  to  the  English  ritual.  At  Boston,  Mr.  Bondet  was  allowed 
a  salary  of  twenty-five  pounds  (£25)  a  year,  which  was  continued  in 
New-Rochelle,  and  paid  from  the  public  revenue. 

In  1709,  this  congregation  petitioned  the  *  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts '  to  *  send  over  a  considerable 
number  of  Common  Prayer-Books  in  the  French  language,'  and  an 
English  school-master.  The  petition  was  signed  by  Isaac  Guions, 
Louis  Guions,  Anthony  Lispenav,  Pierre  VaUeau,  etc.,  well-known 
names  among  the  descendants  of  the  Huguenots.  The  books  were 
sent  them  —  one  hundred  small  French  prayer-books,  and  twenty 
of  a  larger  type.  In  1714,  M.  Bondet  requested  *the  benefit  of 
an  English  Bible,  with  a  small  quantity  of  English  Common  Prayers, 
because  our  young  people,  or  ^ome  of  them^  have  sufficiently  learned 
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to  read  EngliBh  for  to  join  in  the  publio  service  when  read  in  English.' 
M.  Bondet  died  in  1772,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rey.  M.  Stouppe, 
with  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  (£50)  per  annum.  This  good  man  was 
somewhat  unpopular  with  his  members,  who  belonged  to  the  old 
French  school,  and  declared  that  his  '  Church  and  that  of  Rome  were 
as  like  one  another  as  two  fishes  can  be.'  He  seems  to  have  taken 
good  care  of  the  colored  people,  stating  in  one  of  his  reports,  (1726) 
that  he  *  had  baptized  six  grown  negroes  and  seven  negro  children.' 
^About  a  dozen  of  families,'  he  also  says,  ^  first  settled  New-Rochelle.' 
Snch  was  the  beginning  of  this  picturesque  and  beautiful  village. 

M.  Stouppe  was  the  next  and  the  last  Huguenot  preacher  at  New- 
Bochelle.  Educated  a  Franciscan  friar,  he  became  Superior  in  the 
convent  of  the  Recollects  of  Montreal ;  but  disgusted  with  monastic 
life,  left  Canada,  retired  to  New-Rochelle,  and  in  1747  joined  the 
Church  of  England. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  family  residence  of  the 
Jays  is  near  New-Rochelle.  They  came  originally  from  La  Guienne. 
John  Jay  was  elected  to  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary struggle.  Like  Henry  Laurens,  another  Huguenot,  he  en- 
joyed the  honor  of  representmg  the  young  Republic  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  XYI.  He  was  also  one  of  the  four  Commissioners  who  rigned 
the  articles  at  YersaiLles  in  1782,  which  recognized  our  National  Lide- 
pendence. 

Staten  Island,  in  the  magnificent  bay  of  New-Tork,  became  a  favo- 
rite residence  of  the  early  Huguenots.  It  should  be  called  the 
'  Huguenot  Island.'  Here  a  French  church  was  erected,  and  had  a 
regular  pastor.  Some  of  those  settlers  were  Waldenses,  who, 
through  the  tolerant  measures  of  '  good  Queen  Anne,'  found  a  peace- 
ful home.  Like  their  brethren  in  Ulster,  the  descendants  of  the 
French  Protestants  on  Staten  Island,  in  some  instances,  occupy  the 
very  farms  and  dwellings  where  theif  pious  forefathers  Uved  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Disosway,  Fontaine,  La  Tourette, 
Guion,  Macereau,  Se  Ouine,  Bedell,  etc.,  are  still  living  names.  The 
Rev.  Channing  Moore,  Bishop  of  Virginia,  was  for  many  years  Rector 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  on  the  Island ;  and  by  marriage,  imited  with 
an  old  Huguenot  &mily.  Bedells.  The  late  eloquent  Rev.  Dr.  Bedell 
of  Philadelphia  was  of  the  same  origin,  and  a  Staten  Islander  by 
birth. 

In  1690,  William  the  Third  sent  a  body  of  Huguenots,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  from  Holland  to  England,  to  the  Province  of  Virginia. 
They  made  a  settlement,  on  James  River  above  Richmond,  called  the 
^  Manakin  Town,'  after  an  Lidian  tribe.  Li  1699  it  was  increased  by 
three  hundred  families,  and  the  next  year  one  hundred  more  arrived 
from  Canada.    Philip  de  Richbourg  was  for  a  long  time  their  spiritual 
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counsellor ;  and  afterward  conducted  part  of  his  flock  to  the  banks  of 
the  Trent,  in  North-Carolina.  Thence  they  were  compelled  by  the 
Indians  to  fly,  and  emigrated  to  South-Garolma,  which  became  their 
permanent  abode.  As  early  as  1666,  the  Legislatures  of  both  Mary^ 
land  and  Virginia  granted  naturalization  to  the  French  Protestant 
emigrants  of  these  provinces.  In  1697,  the  same  political  privilege 
was  extended  to  these  refugees  in  the  two  Garolinas;  and  in  1708,  to 
the  New -York  immigrants. 

South-Carolina  was  styled  the  ^  Home  of  the  Huguenots '  from  be- 
coming their  principal  retreat  in  the  new  world.  One  thousand  emi- 
grants embarked  for  'La  Carolina'  from  the  ports  of  Holland  alone. 
These  expeditions  left  Rotterdam,  touching  in  England  on  the  voyage 
to  America ;  Isaac  Masiog  came  over  in  one  of  them.  He  had  long 
been  a  merchant  in  Kh6 ;  and  settling  in  Charleston,  amassed  a  large 
fortune,  which  he  used  for  his  adopted  country.  In  1687,  the  Lord 
Commissioners  of  James  the  Second,  by  the  royal  bounty,  sent  six 
hundred  English  and  French  emigrants  to  Carolina. 

Jean  Pierre  Pury,  of  Neufch&tel,  emigrated  to  Carolina  in  the  year 
1723,  with  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  Protestant  &milies  from 
Switzerland.  To  this  company  the  British  Government  liberally 
granted  forty  thousand  acres  of  land,  with  four  pounds  sterling,  to 
each  adult.  The  settlements  were  again  strengthened  during  1764  by 
the  accession  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  more  voluntary  exiles.  Their 
pastor,  named  Pilbert,  accompanied  them  from  France;  and  they 
named  their  settlement  New-Bordeaux,  in  remembrance  of  the  capital 
of  Guyenne,  their  former  home.  In  1782,  there  were  not  less  than  six- 
teen thousand  foreign  Protestants  in  South-Carolina,  and  most  of  them 
French.  One  writer  says :  ^  They  live  like  a  tribe,  like  one  family. 
Each  one  makes  it  a  rule  to  assist  his  compatriot  in  his  need,  and  to 
watch  over  his  fortune  and  his  reputation  with  the  same  care  as  his 
own.' 

In  our  glorious  struggle  for  liberty,  the  French  refugees  zealously 
aided  the  cause  of  freedom.  South-Carolina  was  the  first  to 
adopt  an  Independent  Constitution  upon  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington ;  and  Henry  Laurens,  was  the  President  of  the  Convention, 
which  took  this  important  step.  Among  her  militia  and  regular 
troops  were  many  illustrious  descendants  of  the  Huguenots,  as  Francis 
Marion,  Peter  Bosquet^  Samuel  Legare,  and  Henry  Peronneau. 

It  is  a  striking  fisMst,  that  three  of  the  seven  Presidents  who  guided 
the  deliberations  of  the  Continental  Congress  were  descendants  of  the 
French  Protestants  —  Henry  Laurens,  John  Jay,  and  Elias  Boudinot. 
Two  of  them,  Boudinot  and  Jay,  were  also  the  earliest  presiding 
officers  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
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SPIRES. 

No,  Mademoiselle,  you  are  mistaken :  not  architecture !  I  have  no 
intention  of  troubling  you  with  a  dissertation  on  the  early  English, 
the  Gothic,  or  the  decorated  style  :  I  shall  not  exercise  my  fancy  with 
regard  to  mediaeval  aspirations,  nor  display  my  erudition  touching  pin- 
nacles and  gables,  finials,  turrets,  or  pointed  arches ;  neither  shall  I 
have  a  word  to  say  concerning  campaniles,  minarets,  or  domes ;  but  I 
purpose,  with  your  kind  permission,  to  burnish  up  some  almost  faded 
memories  of  that  pleasant,  ancient  city  in  the  Rhein  Pfalz,  which  Ger- 
many has  for  ages  known  as  Speyer,  but  which  we  of  Anglo-Saxondom, 
with  our  customary  perverseness  regarding  names,  insist  on  calling  by 
the  ambiguous  euphonism  Spires. 

In  the  year  18 — ,  then,  I  had  been  wandering  for  several  months 
up  and  down  in  Germany ;  and  I  was  now  in  the  tenth  day  of  my 
sojourn  at  Wiesbaden,  which  was  already  beginning  to  fade  into  its 
state  of  wintry  dulness  and  depopulation.  Reclining  in  my  easy-chair 
at  an  open  window  of  the  Quatre-Saisons,  while  the  western  breeze 
brought  floating  snatches  of  most  sweet  music  from  the  Kursaal  Gar- 
dens, where  the  noble  Austrian  band  from  Mayence  was  pci-forming 
for  the  last  time  that  season,  I  lazily  occupied  my  mind  in  ruminating 
on  my  movements  for  the  future. 

In  what  manner  to  spend  the  three  or  four  remaining  months  of  my 
sel^permitted  vacation  was  the  question  first  to  be  decided.  Should 
I  put  'myself  in  the  hands  of  world-pervading  Murray,  and  follow  out 
his  Routes,  from  Number  One  to  Number  Five  Hundred ;  or  run 
down  to  Gottingen,  and  attend  the  famous  Professor  Stumpfspitze's 
lecture  on  the  Moral  Teachings  of  Palffiontology ;  or  settle  down  in 
some  quiet  little  town,  to  live  once  more  among  that  kindly,  sterling, 
honest  German  people,  as  I  had  known  them  in  earlier  days,  and  as 
they  exist  unknown  to  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  picturesque- 
hunters  who  annually  sweep  up  and  down  the  river  from  Strasburg  to 
Cologne  ? 

This  latter  method  of  passing  the  remainder  of  my  vacation  pleased 
rae  more  and  more  upon  reflection.  I  rang  the  bell,  and  requested 
that  Rudolf  might  be  sent  to  me.  Rudolf,  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine,  now  Ober-Kellner,  or  head-waiter  at  the  Quatre-Saisons,  had 
been,  like  most  others  of  his  class  in  Germany,  a  traveller  in  his  time. 
He  had  spent  eighteen  months  at  a  tavern  in  London,  where  he  picked 
up  a  not  despicable  acquaintance  with  the  English  language,  and  thence 
had  passed  to  a  similar  situation  at  the  Hotel  Bedford,  in  Paris,  where 
he  rendered  himself  master  of  some  broken  French ;  so  that  mine 
host  of  the  Quatre-Saisons  was  able  proudly  to  display  the  boast  in 
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print,  ^  English  is  spoke  here.  Ici  on  parle  Fran^ais ' —  an  announce- 
ment which  the  curious  may  doubtless  still  see  placarded  on  the  walls 
of  that  excellent  hotel.  Rudolf,  moreover,  (and  this  was  more  to  my 
purpose,)  had  travelled  extensively,  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession, 
through  Germany ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  his  recollections  must 
extend  to  some  quiet  nook  of  the  very  description  I  desired  to  find« 

On  his  entrance,  ^  Rudolf,'  I  began,  ^  I  am  tired  of  Wiesbaden.  I 
wish  to  make  a  final  remove  into  some  pleasant  little  city,  where  I  can 
live  en  famille  with  a  burgher's  household,  see  no  Englishry,  read  a 
newspaper  once  ^  fortnight,  and  make  myself  generally  joUy  in  the 
domestic  Hne.' 

'  If  by  that,'  answered  Rudolf^  *  you  mean  fiiUing  in  love » 

^  Nothing  of  the  kind.    But  go  on.' 

'  Mannheim  is  the  place  for  you,  Sir.' 

'  Yes,  I  know,  schonbefrautes  Mannheim  I  But  it  is  the  reverse  of 
w^hat  I  want :  in  the  beaten  track,  full  of  foreigners,  and  by  no  means 
interesting.    Think  on.' 

Rudolf  scratched  his  head,  wrinkled  his  nose  contemplatively,  and 
exclaimed:  * Niiremberg  1 ' 

'  Too  dirty,'  I  replied. 

'  Magdeburg  ? ' 

^  I  dislike  the  Prussians.' 

'Stuttgart?' 

'  Too  much  penny-Royalty  1 ' 

'Weimar?' 

'  The  associations  are  overpowering ! ' 

'Tiibingen.' 

'That  might  do.' 

'OrFulda.' 

'Ay!' 

'  Or  Spires  I ' 

'  What  sort  of  a  place  is  that  ? ' 

'Delightful  old  town.  Sir.  Three  or  four  thousand  years  old,  I  be- 
lieve ;  near  the  Rhine,  yet  seldom  visited  by  tourists ;  not  an  English 
tongue  in  the  whole  Bezirk,  when  I  was  there,  a  year  or  two  ago ; 
plenty  of  antiquities  m  the  neighborhood,  for  those  who  like  them,  and 
some  of  the  pi^ettiest  girls  in  Germany,  for  such  as  like  them,  I  have 
an  uncle  there,  a  master-baker,  who  wiU  be  only  too  proud  to  enter- 
tain an  English  Herrschafl  in  his  house,  and ' 

'Enough,  Rudolf !'  I  exclaimed:  ^ va  pour  Spire  I  Have  my  bill 
made  out  to-morrow  morning,  and  a  carriage  ready  for  the  first 
train.    I  shall  certainly  pay  your  uncle  a  visit :  give  me  his  address.' 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Mannheim, 
where  I  stroUed  through  the  town,  looked  at  the  noble  Park  and 
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Palace,  and  crossed  the  river  to  Ludwigshafen  in  Bavaria.  Thence  to 
Spires  is  a  matter  of  some  fifty  minutes'  travel  by  rail. 

A  single  vehicle  —  evidently  one  of  the  antiquities  to  which  Rudolf 
had  alluded — was  in  waiting  at  the  station  as  the  train  drew  up.  A 
round-^ed  boy  of  eighteen  shouldered  my  baggage,  stowed  it  upon 
the  roof^  and  asked  me  whether  I  wished  to  go  to  the  Adler  or  to  the 
Golden  Lowe. 

I  decided  in  favor  of  the  Golden  Lion,  and  we  set  off,  at  a  moderate 
walk,  through  narrow,  dirty,  and  unpicturesque  streets,  toward  that 
hostelry.  I  singled  it  out  from  afar.  No  staring  front  was  there, 
or  sign-board  lettered  with  characters  a  yard  in  length ;  no  bravely- 
sculptured  lion  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  a  porte-cochire  wide 
enough  for  two  if  not  three  cariiages  to  pass  abreast ;  but  a  dingy, 
shelving,  gabled  building,  shingle-roofed,  with  curious  bulging  win» 
dows,  and  a  stoop  of  last  century's  construction  before  the  door. 
Before  the  door,  moreover,  was  planted,  as  in  duty  bound,  mine  host. 
None  of  your  burly,  red-faced  fellows,  as  the  popular  notion  will  have 
all  landlords  represented ;  no  fair  expanse  of  double-chin,  well  swathed 
in  snowy  linen,  or  vest  incapable  of  buttonment,  did  Anton  Hagedom 
display.  A  little  man,  with  a  thin  but  kindly  £ice,  whose  wrinkled 
ruddiness  was  heightened  by  the  frosty  whisker  that  sparsely  clothed 
its  ddes ;  with  hdr  of  so  retiiing  a  disposition,  that  only  after  a  violent 
straggle,  it  was  evident,  could  that  solitary  lock  have  been  coaxed  up 
over  the  bald  spot  on  the  crown ;  with  a  person  that  had  shrunk  since 
the  suit  of  rusty  black  he  wore  had  been  put  together,  and  with  a 
monstrous  pair  of  silver  buckles  listening  his  somewhat  dingy  shoes. 
With  the  ease  of  a  courtier,  this  strange  and  almost  uncouth  figure 
advanced  to  meet  me  as  I  sprang  upon  the  stoop,  welcomed  me  in  a 
grave  little  harangue  to  Spires,  and  inquired  my  wishes  regarding 
accommodation. 

I  replied  that  I  should  make  some  stay  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
intended  to  be  his  guest  for  a  day  or  two  at  least.  He  bowed,  and 
motioning  to  the  door,  bade  Heinrich  show  the  Herrschaft  to  Number 
Sixteen. 

Through  a  narrow  passage  filled  with  the  savory  steam  of  preparing 
dinner ;  up  a  creaking  flight  of  stairs  that  led  round  all  sorts  of  cor- 
ners, and  twisted  itself  generally  into  the  strangest  convolutions ;  into 
another  passage,  and  to  the  door  of  Number  Sixteen  I  followed  my 
silent  guide.  After  a  tussle  with  the  rusty  lock,  he  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing admittance,  when,  softly  placing  my  travelling-bag  in  a  comer,  and 
pulling  up  the  dimity  blind,  with  the  information  that  dinner  would  be 
served  in  fifteen  minutes,  he  left  me  to  myself.  After  a  glance  around 
the  dingy  chamber  into  which  I  had  been  ushered,  I  threw  open  the 
window,  and  took  my  first  survey  of  Spires.    Whatever  advantages  a 
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city-view,  as  taken  from  the  house-tops,  may  possess,  (and  every  one 
remembers  the  eloquence  of  Bulwer  on  that  subject,)  the  field  of  vision 
from  a  second-story  window  is  decidedly  too  limited  to  impart  much 
pleasure  or  instruction.  In  front,  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left, 
stretched  a  sparkling  wilderness  of  roofe,  broken  at  intervals  by 
smoky  chimney-stacks,  here  and  there  more  pleasantly  by  tufts  of 
tree-tops,  the  whole  surmounted  at  inten-als  by  tin-covered  steeples, 
blazing-white  in  the  afternoon  sun.  Below  me  stretched  the  street, 
tolerably  broad  and  straight,  but  totally  modem  and  uninteresting. 

A  wonderful  disparity,  in  point  of  age,  was,  indeed,  apparent  be- 
tween all  the  surrounding  dwellings  and  the  ancient  hostelry  from 
which  I  was  gazing ;  but  their  newness  was  not  surprising,  when  ono 
considered  that  the  last  destruction  of  Spires  had  been  consummated 
little  more  than  half  a  century  before.  The  stucco-fronted,  many- 
tinted  houses  appeared  to  gaze  in  absolute  wonderment  upon  this 
strange  relic  of  a  by-gone  age,  which,  I  verily  half-imagined  must  have 
dropped  asleep  in  some  drowsy  century  long  ago,  and  have  contrived, 
ever  since,  to  keep  its  eyes  so  closely  shut,  that  Time  and  Ruin,  in  that 
joint-campaign  of  theirs  which  we  entitle  the  March  of  Improvement, 
had  passed  it  by  without  taking  note  of  its  existence. 

I  turned  from  the  contemplation  of  the  dull,  prosaic  street,  and  con- 
jured up  a  vision  of  Spires,  far  down  the  vista  of  the  ages,  as  she  stood 
in  her  days  of  youth.  Beyond  a  gulf  of  nineteen  hundred  years  rises' 
Augusta  of  the  Nemetes,  a  post  where  mighty  Julius  rested  in  his 
German  wars.  One  can  just  discern,  by  peering  through  the  uncer- 
tain mist,  the  outline  of  a  little  temple,  gleaming  white  amid  the  leaf- 
age of  the  Vosgian  forest,  where  an  altar  to  the  Queen  of  Love  is 
raised.  Mailed  legionaries  surround  the  shrine,  cracking  jests  in  Latin 
on  the  gaping  barbarians  who  gaze  in  awe  and  wonder  on  their  shining 
ai-mor,  and  the  guarded  camp,  and  the  ensigns  of  triumphant  Rome. 
Since  then  the  woods  have  renewed  themselves  a  score  of  times,  and 
have  shrunk  back  in  affright  to  their  mountains  before  the  ringing  of  the 
axe ;  iron  legionary  and  skin-clad  savage  have  been  turned  to  dust  these 
eighteen  hundred  years ;  Venus  has  given  place  to  Mary,  and  Pio 
Nono  sits  on  CsBsar's  throne  —  but  still  the  shrine  remains.  For  when 
Rome  had  died,  there  came  a  stalwart  king,  fair-haired  and  long  of 
beard,  and  throned  upon  a  shield :  in  Noviomagus,  Dagobert,  monarch 
of  Frankenland,  takes  up  his  abode.  To  whom  succeeds  a  second 
Dagobert,  pious  founder  of  a  Chiistian  temple  on  the  spot  where  we 
lately  saw  the  Queen  of  Paphos  worshipped.  Diligent  monks  from 
beyond  the  sea  are  gathered  about  the  altar,  and  teach  a  little  settle- 
ment of  barbarous  natives  to  till  the  hitherto  unbroken  soil ;  mud- 
walls  are  thrown  up,  as  a  protection  against  marauders,  and  Spira  be- 
gins to  gUmmer,  with  ever  increasing  brightness,  through  that  long 
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and  ghostly  night  which  intervened  between  the  setting  of  the  ancient 
and  the  dawn  of  modem  civilization. 

My  meditations  were  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  Heinrich,  who 
came  to  infoi-m  me  that  the  bell  for  dinner  had  been  rung.  After  a 
hasty  toilet,  I  followed  him  to  the  table,  where  mine  host  was  already 
presiding  over  an  assemblage  of  about  thirty  individuals,  with  a  gravity 
and  scrupulous  regard  to  etiquette,  which  amused  while  it  interested 
me.  I  felt  convinced  that  curious  memories  must  be  circled  aroimd 
the  strange  old  man,  and  I  determined  to  avail  myself  of  the  first 
opportunity  ibr  gratifying  the  curiosity  regarding  his  history  with 
which  his  appearance  had  inspired  me. 

The  sun  had  just  disappeared,  leaving  a  tremulous  ocean  of  golden 
mist  above  the  western  house-tops,  as  I  sallied  from  the  inn  after  our 
substantial  meal,  more  narrowly  to  inspect  the  town.  Not  far  from 
the  Golden  Lion,  rose  in  confused  outline  what  must  be,  I  knew,  the 
&mous  Cathedral,  and  thitherward  I  bent  my  steps.  The  gi-eat  poital 
was  roughly  barricaded  with  planks,  which,  together  with  the  heaps 
of  rubbish  piled  on  either  side,  proved  that  the  work  of  restoration 
was  not  yet  concluded ;  but  after  a  iQw  moments'  search,  I  discovered 
a  narrow  door-way  at  the  side,  having  entered  which,  I  found  myself 
in  the  interior  of  the  famous  Dom.  A  wilderness  of  scaffoldings  was 
all  that  met  my  eye  at  first ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  they  occupied 
only  a  portion  of  the  space,  and  that  the  body  of  the  cathedral  was 
free  from  encumbrance.  No  living  being  was  in  sight,  and  my  foot- 
steps echoed  drearily  on  the  pavement,  as  I  paced  from  chapel  on  to 
chapel,  endeavoring,  by  aid  of  the  fast-retreating  daylight,  to  examine 
the  richly-ornamented  columns,  the  noble  windows,  or  the  elaborate 
frescoes  that  covered  all  the  walls.  As  the  darkness  increased,  I  de- 
termined to  postpone  my  survey  until  the  morrow,  and  was  hastily  re- 
tracing my  steps,  half-expecting  to  find  myself  locked  in  for  the  night, 
when  an  individual  stepping  from  a  recess,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 
suddenly  accosted  me.  He  wore  a  common  Rhenish  blouse,  thickly 
bedaubed  with  paint,  but  his  fine  and  intellectual  countenance  bespoke 
him  no  common  workman. 

*  You  are  a  stranger.  Sir,'  he  commenced, '  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
hour  at  which  you  enter  the  Cathedral.  It  is  not  a  iavorable  time  for 
%Tsiting  the  building.' 

I  replied  that  I  had  scarcely  been  in  Spires  two  hours,  and  that  I 
could  not  let  the  night  pass  by  without  visiting  so  celebrated  an 
edifice. 

He  smiled,  almost  mournfully,  as  ho  exclaimed :  'Ay,  celebrated, 
indeed,  but  for  its  misfortunes !  And  yet  there  are  many  who  have 
lived  a  life-time  in  the  shadow  of  its  towers,  and  have  never  set  their 
feet  beyond  its  threshold.    You  most  see  it,  however,  in  the  sun-light, 
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and  see  it  often,  if  you  would  know  and  comprehend  our  glorious 
huzlding.  It  is  twenty  years  since  first  I  laid  a  brush  upon  its  walls, 
and  I  could  wish  to  spend  another  score  in  studying  the  magnificent  pile.' 

*  These  frescoes,  then,'  I  answered,  *  have  been  painted  by  yourself?' 

*  And  by  my  associates.    My  name  is  T .' 

This  simple  declaration  introduced  me  to  a  painter  whom  I  had 
heard  described  as  the  Angelo  of  Bavaria.  Observing  the  moment- 
ary embarassment  that  had  been  caused  me  by  the  recognition  of 
his  illustrious  name,  yet  feigning  not  to  notice  it,  the  artist  continued: 
*  Yes  I  for  twenty  years  we  have  been  spreading  acre  after  acre  of  Ijjue 
and  red  upon  these  walls,  and  yet  the  work  is  not  concluded.  But  it 
goes  on ;  and  if  you  intend  to  stay  in  Spires,  we  must  help  you  to  a 
more  critical  examination  than  is  possible  at  present.  Indeed,  it  is 
time  to  close  the  door.    Will  you  follow  me  ? ' 

He  led  the  way  toward  the  little  door  by  which  I  had  entered,  and 
locked  it  after  we  had  passed.  Twilight  had  almost  faded  into  night. 
The  artist  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  said  with  a  confident 
smile :  *  You  are  Protestant  and  English  I ' 

*  Both,'  I  replied,  astonished ;  *  but  how  is  it  possible  that  you  should 
divine  it  ? ' 

*  In  the  simplest  possible  manner :  by  noticing  your  precision  in 
keeping  your  head  uncovered  until  you  had  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  from  the  fact  of  your  having  immediatefy  glanced 
at  the  vane  yonder,  I  read  your  nationality :  the  Protestantism,  after 
that,  was  easy  guess-work.  You  see,  we  recluses  have,  after  all,  some 
insight  into  men  and  things.    What  is  your  name  ? ' 

I  smiled,  partly  at  the  quick  perceptions  of  the  artist,  and  partly  at 
the  bluff  uncourtlinesB  of  his  demand,  which,  having  been  satisfied,  he 
continued :  *  Good !  and  you  intend  to  stay  in  Spires,  young  friend  ? 
That  is  well :  we  must  see  more  of  each  other  than  is  possible  by  the 
light  of  this  smoky  lantern.  I  am  always  to  be  found  at  the  Cathedral, 
unless  when  I  am  at  home,  yonder,  in  the  house  of  Dietrich  Halberg.' 

*The  master-baker  I '  I  exclaimed. 

'  Precisely.  But  now  it  is  my  turn  to  be  astonished.  How  have 
you  made  his  acquaintance  within  two  hours  ? ' 

I  replied  that  it  was  with  the  intention  of  seeking  lodging  in  his 
house  that  I  had  come  to  Spires — a  fact  with  which  my  acquaintance 
of  ten  minutes  expressed  himself  highly  pleased. 

*  We  shall  be  house-mates,  then,'  he  exclaimed ;  *  and  well  for  you, 
if  I  do  not  give  you  cause  to  repent  of  it  I  But  hark !  as  I  live,  it  is 
seven  o'clock,  and  supper  has  been  waiting  for  me  half  an  hour! 
There's  my  hand —  see  you  to-morrow — good  night.'  With  which 
exclamation  the  eccentric  artist  left  me,  and  bounded  toward  his 
lodgmg  with  the  lightness  of  a  boy. 
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I  resumed  my  walk,  half-bewildered  with  the  strange  rencontre,  and 
wandered  from  street  to  street,  until  the  roll  of  the  tattoo  arose,  to 
warn  all  honest  citizens  that  it  was  time  to  seek  their  homes. 

In  the  morning,  my  earliest  care  was  to  visit  Herr  Dietrich,  whom 
I  found  already  apprised  of  my  arrival,  by  the  painter,  and  who 
readily  furnished  me  with  satis&ctory  accommodation  in  his  family. 
He  was  a  portly,  well-to-do  burgher,  whom  Fortune  had  blessed  with 
the  kindliest  and  comeliest  helpmate,  I  am  sure,  in  Spires.  Two  chOd- 
ren,  moreover,  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  with  both  of  whom  I  was 
speedily  on  intimate  terms :  Friedrich,  a  modest,  well-taught  youth, 
who,  as  he  soon  informed  me,  had  eschewed  the  paternal  kneading- 
troughs  for  the  more  elevated  study  of  juristics ;  and  Louise,  a  lively, 

pretty  maiden  of  seventeen No,  mademoiselle,  you  need  smile  no 

insinuation  I  I  assure  you,  that  during  our  whole  acquaintance,  Frau- 
lein  Louise  treated  me  with  the  most  filial  deference  and  respect ; 
much  of  which,  indeed,  I  thought  rather  superfluous,  seeing  that  the 
difference  in  our  ages  was  in  the  ratio  of  but  seventy  to  one  hundred, 
from  which  statement,  if  you  possess  any  arithmetical  skill,  you  will 
ascertain,  without  difficulty,  the  number  of  my  years.  Louise,  in  a 
word,  created  Herr  Wilhehn,  from  the  first,  her  confident-general  and 
interceder-extraordinary,  by  whose  exertions  not  a  few  harmless  in- 
dulgences were  subsequently  extorted  from  the  sagely  stringent  parent- 
couple.  The  sixth,  and  only  other  member  of  Herr  Dietrich's  house- 
hold, was  the  painter  T . 

Eh  ?  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  omitted  to  describe  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  my  illustrious  friend  ?  An  unpardonable  and  unbusiness- 
like mistake  I  In  rectification  whereof,  let  me  photograph  him  as  ho 
sits,  this  cozy  evening,  by  the  big  wood-fire  in  Herr  Dietrich's  parlor. 
I  should  say  that  he  is  decidedly  on  the  shady  side  of  forty-five ; 
although  he  has  never  told  me  so,  the  silver  that  is  visibly  streaking 
the  dark  masses  of  his  hm  leaves  little  doubt  upon  the  subject.  He 
is  by  no  means  tall,  but  thin,  perhaps  even  meagre ;  and  you  would 
undoubtedly  pass  him  over  in  a  crowd  as  ^  a  very  insignificant-looking 
feUow,'  if  it  were  not  for  those  noble  eyes  which  would  have  trans- 
fixed you  in  the  very  thought.  Their  color  is  a  sort  of  hazel-brown, 
of  such  a  depth  and  warmth  as  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  approached 
and  never  equalled,  lighting  up  his  rich  brown  face  whenever  he  be- 
comes  excited  (which  is  very  often)  into  a  fervor  now  Satanic,  the 
next  moment  almost  heavenly ;  bringing  sudden  terror  on  whatever 
luckless  individual  may  incur  his  wrath  —  or  soothing  with  womanly 
softness  the  grief  of  some  sobbing  child,  as  perchance  Louise,  when 
her  exuberant  spirits  give  way  before  a  rebuke  from  fiither  or  mother 
for  duties  neglected  or  orders  disobeyed.  When  I  add  that  a  thin 
and  grizzled  mustache  was  permitted  to  adorn  his  lip,  and  that  his 
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hands  were  of  artist-like  delicacy  and  smallness  —  one  of  them,  by  the 
way,  is  ont  of  sight ;  if  you  would  know  its  whereabouts,  ask  the 
linglets  of  Louise  —  I  shall  have  drawn  such  a  picture  as  will  enable 
you,  if  any  thing  can  do  so,  to  recognize  my  friend  if  you  chance  to 
meet  him  in  the  street. 

With  my  installation  in  the  Ilalbcrgs'  household  commenced  a  scar 
son  of  tranquil  enjoyment,  such  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals  in 
this  hurrying  world.  The  Italian  idea  of  luxurious  idlesae  I  appreciated 
there  for  the  first  and  only  time.  All  the  morning  I  wandered  around 
Spires,  visiting,  with  Louise  or  Friedrich  for  my  guide,  the  spots  to 
which  history  or  tradition  attaches  an  interest;  the  aflemoons  I 
lounged  away  dreamily  as  the  upward  rolling  of  the  smoke  from  my 
segar,  listening  now  to  earnest  dissertations  from  young  Fnedrich  on 
Bartolus,  and  Cujacius,  and  the  Pandects,  and  the  Code  of  the 
Ripuarians,  and  the  Golden  Bull ;  now  to  the  prattle  of  his  sister,  who 
delighted  in  nothing  more  than  in  astounding  me  with  &bulous  ac- 
counts of  the  frightful  tasks  in  needle-work  that  her  mother  compelled 
her  to  perform,  or  the  terrible  studies  of  grammar  and  French,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  beside,  with  which  her  little  head,  *  sunning  over 
with  curls,'  was  racked.  All  the  evening,  and  the  night  fer  into  the 
small  hours,  was  consumed  in  listening  to  the  genial  vagaries  of 
T , 

Dearest  of  all  those  kindly,  simple  people,  wert  thou,  good,  vener- 
able Heiliger,  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Communion,  who  wert  so 
poorly  furnished  forth  with  this  world's  goods,  so  amply  clothed 
Avith  all  the  riches  of  the  world  to  come !  Single-minded,  virtuous 
old  man !  dost  thou  still  expound,  thrice  on  each  Sabbath,  with  Zwing- 
lian  earnestness,  the  Gospel  mysteries  to  thy  attentive  flock;  dost  thou 
occupy  still,  as  of  old,  that  well-worn  leathern  easy-chair  in  which  re- 
clining thou  hast  so  often  triumphantly  confuted  my  doubts  and  ob- 
jections, playfully  raised,  against  the  system  of  thine  apostle,  Luther ; 
or  docs  another  fill  thy  place,  and  hast  thou,  full  of  years  and  honor, 
been  boiiie  by  a  sorrowing  people  to  that  last  quiet  domicile  in  the 
Gottes-acker  which  thou  didst  point  out  as  thine  own  a  score  of  years 
ago? 

So  the  pleasant  autumn  passed ;  and  before  it  had  quite  given  way 
to  winter,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  my  curiosity  with  re- 
gard to  the  singular  host  of  the  Golden  Lion.    It  was  one  Saturday 

aR;emoon,  as  I  was  idly  leaning  with  T on  the  wooden  bridge 

which  overhangs  the  little  Speyer-bach,  that  I  bethought  myself  to 
ask  him  whether  there  was  not  a  history  attached  to  the  house  and  its 
occupant. 

*■  Indeed  there  is,'  he  replied,  ^  and  a  curious  one.    Have  you  never 
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heard  it  ?  Let  us  go  to  Rosenthal  to-morrow,  then,  and  I  will  play 
the  story-teller  there.' 

*  Willingly,'  I  replied ;  and  on  the  morrow  we  went. 
Rosenthal  was  a  fanciful  name  which  Louise  had  bestowed  upon  a 

garden  and  orchard,  of  considerable  size,  belonging  to  her  father,  and 
atuated  without  the  walls.  A  holiday  aflernoon  expedition  thither 
had  been  contemplated  with  no  little  eagerness  by  the  young  lady  for 
a  length  of  time ;  and  when  she  heard  that  die  Herren  had  promised 
to  form  part  of  it,  her  joy  was  absolutely  boundless. 

Some  time  in  the  golden  afternoon,  then,  we  took  our  seats  within 
the  little  arbor,  blazing  externally  in  its  tapestry  of  Virginian  creepers, 
and  situated  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  garden,  upon  an  artificial  hill- 
ock from  which  espalier-bordered  walks,  and  avenues  shrouded  with 
arching  grape-vines,  diverged  in  every  direction.  The  liistory  which 
T was  about  to  narrate  was  perfectly  familiar,  indeed,  to  all  pre- 
sent but  myself;  this  circumstance,  however,  detracted  in  no  wise 
from  the  interest  with  which  it  was  expected. 

'Although  you  are  so  shamefully  ignorant  of  history,'  he  began, 
*that  even  this  little  school-girl,  Herr  "Wilhelm,  knows  more  about 
kings  and  kaisers  than  yourself,  you  must  have  heard,  at  least,  of  one 
Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France,  and  his  minister*  Louvois.  You  have  ? 
Well  then :  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  precious  pair  of  unhung 
scoundrels,  neither  should  I,  in  all  probability,  have  ever  laid  a  brusli 
on  yonder  walls ;  nor  would  you  be  sitting  here ;  nor  would  you  have 
the  slightest  curiosity  with  regard  to  my  friend  Hagedom ;  for,  to  say 
the  truth,  that  worthy  individual  would  never  have  existed.  What 
connection  there  is  between  a  monarch,  his  Prime  Minister,  a  painter, 
an  inn-keeper,  and  an  inquisitive  young  Englander,  this  history  will 
proceed  to  show. 

*  You  must  know,  then,  that  in  the  year  1686  the  most  Christian 
monarch  cast  a  longing  eye  on  our  fair  Palatinate,  among  other  slices 
of  German  territory  he  would  fain  have  had.  The  Elector,  who  died 
in  that  year,  had  a  sister,  Charlotte,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
in  1671,  in  whose  right  the  Palatinate  was  claimed  for  France,  in  de- 
spite of  the  existence  of  a  direct  heir  in  the  person  of  Philip  William. 
The  quarrel  lasted  two  or  three  years  without  settlement ;  but  at  last, 
in  1688,  the  haughty  Louis  yielded  in  appearance  his  claim,  although 
the  events  of  a  few  months  later  proved  that  he  had  resolved  at  least 
to  solace  himself  with  the  sweets  of  revenge.  Being  embroiled  in 
another  dispute  with  the  Germanic  Body,  he  suddenly,  and  without 
declaration  of  war,  poured  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men 
across  the  frontier.  The  Dauphin  was  nominally  commander,  but 
Daras  was  undoubtedly  the  real  chief  of  the  expedition.    Heidelberg, 
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Mannheim,  Worms,  Oppenheim,  Heilbronn,  Keyserslautem  were  be- 
sieged, and  fell  one  after  the  other  into  the  power  of  the  French. 

*•  Spires  stood  a  siege  of  six  days  before  she  yielded  to  Melac ;  but  by 
November  resistance  was  at  an  end  in  the  Palatinate.  Then  the 
work  of  destruction  commenced.  The  harvests  were  burned  as  they 
stood  in  the  fields  or  in  the  granary ;  the  trees  were  hewn  down ;  the 
villages  depopulated  and  laid  waste ;  but  the  crowning  act  of  viUainy 
was  held  back  for  a  later  day.    A  detachment  of  the  enemy  was 

quartered  at  Spires,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  Victor  de  . 

Like  many  other  officers  of  rank  in  the  French  army,  he  was  a  courtier 
who  had  embraced  the  profession  of  arms  as  a  means  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  his  ambitious  sovereign ;  he  was  young,  without  doubt 
handsome,  and  also  rich.  The  house  which  pleased  him  most  in  select- 
ing his  head-quarters,  was  one  which  had  been  little  injured  by  the 
siege,  and  part  of  which  is  still  existing  under  the  sign  of  the  Golden 
lion.  It  was  owned  and  inhabited  by  a  worthy  citizen  who  had 
formerly  been  burgh  ermaster,  and  who  would  gladly  have  vacated  the 
premises  with  his  family,  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  do  so  by  his  un- 
invited guest.  The  Marquis,  however,  peremptorily  refused  a  permit 
of  departure  to  Hermann  Ziegler,  not  that  he  promised  himself  much 
pleasure  from  the  old  man's  company,  nor  even  from  that  of  his  wife, 
but  from  the  fact  of  his  having  espied  at  a  window  a  face  which  he 
weir  knew  could  belong  to  neither  of  the  worthy  couple.  It  was,  in- 
deed, their  only  daughter,  Hermine,  on  whom  his  evil  eyes  had  fallen. 

*  There  is  a  crayon  portrait  of  her  in  old  Hagedom's  possession, 
from  which  it  is  easy  to  guess  that  she  was  of  surpassing  lovehness. 
A  fatal  gift,  indeed,  was  that  of  beauty,  in  her  case  I 

*  The  Marquis  soon  established  himself  in  thfe  Ziegler's  house.  While 
his  duty  was  discharged  by  hard-working  but  plebeian  subordinates,  he 
deliberately  addressed  himself  to  the  pastime  of  gaining  the  affections 
of  Hermine.  She  had  remained  invisible  to  him  at  first,  but  a  signifi- 
cant hint  that  his  presence  was  not  to  be  shunned,  caused  her  tremb- 
ling parents  to  introduce  her  to  their  guest.  Hermine  was  eighteen, 
the  Marquis  twenty-five ;  he  a  roue  of  the  first  degree,  and  she  as 
good  as  she  was  fair ;  but  she  was  a  woman,  susceptible  of  flattery, 
pleased  with  condescension,  incapable  of  suspicion,  and,  girl-like,  a 
lover  of  romance.  Had  she  not  been  a  roturiire^  1  will  do  the  Mar- 
quis  so  much  justice,  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  would  have  seriously 
loved  and  married  the  girl ;  but  for  a  German  burgher's  daughter  it 
was  sufficient  honor,  he  considered,  to  be  his  plaything  for  an  hour. 

^  He  was  at  no  loss  how  to  attach  the  artless  maiden  to  himself.  He 
lent  an  obsequious  ear  to  her  timidly-preferred  requests  in  favor  of 
certain  families  whom  the  ruthless  soldiery  had  despoiled ;  he  joined 
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with  her  in  lamenting  the  cruelties  of  which  he  was  obliged,  in  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  to  suffer  the  perpetration ;  he  treated  her  parents 
with  decomm,  and  herself  with  scrupulous  respect.  When  their  inti- 
macy was  a  little  more  advanced,  he  instructed  her  in  his  language, 
and  executed  that  portrait  of  which  I  have  already  spoken ;  he  told 
her  of  Paris  and  Versailles,  of  Racine  and  Moliere,  of  the  Court,  and 
the  Palace,  and  the  awe-inspiring  King.  In  short,  he  filled  her  brain 
with  visions  of  unimagined  greatness,  before  he  doubly  &scinated  her 
with  whisperings  of  love.  And  when  his  honeyed  words  at  last  were 
uttered,  be  sure  that  none  were  spoken  without  effect.  The  dexterous 
Marquis,  in  fact,  had  all  the  indolent  excitement  of  an  easy  courtship, 
with  none  of  the  anxieties  that  wait  upon  true  love.  Her  parents, 
meanwhile,  had  no  inkling  of  the  truth.  In  her  devotion  to  the  Mar- 
quis, Hermine  had  leained  imperceptibly  to  deceive,  and  she  succeeded 
in  lulling  the  anxieties  that  her  mother  occasionally  manifested,  or 
laughingly  put  aside  her  reproofs  of  her  familiarity  with  their  guest. 

'To  make  a  long  story  short,  by  the  time  the  snow  lay  on  the 
ground  Hermine  lived  only  for  the  Marquis,  who,  for  his  part  secure 
of  triimiph,  revelled  in  the  tribute  of  her  unsuspecting  love.  Toward 
the  end  of  January  he  received  orders  from  Duras.  They  were  a 
copy  of  the  famous  mandate  of  Louvois,  Bndez  le  PcUatinat  I  Bum 
the  Palatinate !  Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  his  troops  were 
drawn  up  before  the  Dom ;  and  before  the  town  was  well  awake,  it 
was  proclaimed  that  Spires  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  its  inhabit- 
ants must  remove  within  six  days  into  France,  under  pain  of  death. 
Then  the  pillage  began. 

'  Imagine,  if  you  are  able,  the  shrieks  and  wailings  that  uprose  to 
heaven  through  that  wild  day ;  conceive  all  the  outrages  that  a  brutal 
and  intoxicated  soldiery  can  perpetrate  on  defenceless  beings ;  conjure 
up  a  vision  of  the  haggard  train  that  sadly  streamed  out  from  the  de- 
voted city -^  desperate  men,  and  tender  maidens  who  fled  to  death  as 
a  relief  from  their  sudden  shame  ;  mothers  vainly  searching  for  theh 
offspring,  and  children  whose  parents  were  lying  dead  in  the  ashes  of 
what  had  been  their  homes — driven  out  in  that  bitter  February,  to 
die  in  hundreds  by  the  way-side  under  a  sky  rendered  lurid  by  the 
flames  that  ravaged  the  stricken  land ;  picture  to  yourself  the  grand 
Cathedral  given  up  to  plunder,  its  altars  desecrated,  its  silver  coffins 
of  emperors  and  empresses  rent  open  and  shared  among  the  frantic 
pillagers,  while  the  ashes  they  contained  were  scattered  to  the  winds. 
Imagine  all  this,  and  you  may  have  a  faint  conception  of  the  wo  that 
descended  upon  Spires.  When  the  town  was  thoroughly  pillaged,  it 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  only  a  few  dwellings  being  suffered  here 
and  there  to  remain  for  the  convenience  of  the  troops. 

*At  last,  what  remained  of  Spires  was  evacuated.    The  French 
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drums  sounded  at  break  of  day,  and  before  it  was  light  the  rear 
guard  were  defiling  between  smoking  heaps  of  ashes  on  the  road 
to  join  Duras.  Victor  had  coldly  bidden  fiircwell  to  Hermine, 
with  her  parents,  on  the  preceding  night,  and  the  worthy  couple 
had  retired  to  rest  rejoicing  in  the  speedy  departure  of  the  French. 
Next  morning,  when  Hermine  was  called,  there  was  no  reply.  '  Her 
mother  hastened  to  her  room,  and  presently  returned,  ghastly  pale, 
with  a  paper  quivering  in  her  hand.  The  poor  woman  could  not  read, 
nevertheless  the  truth  was  legible  in  her  countenance.  Iler  husband, 
with  a  wild  imprecation,  snatched  the  paper  from  her  hand,  and  read 
as  follows : 

*  '  To*  MY  Father  :  I  am  writing  on  my  knees.  Would  to  God  I 
dared  look  in  your  face  and  tell  you  what  I  dare  only  write.  Father, 
I  am  going  with  Victor :  he  loves  me,  oh !  so  dearly,  and  he  will  make 
me  his  wife  the  moment  he  arrives  in  Paris.  I  am  doing  wrong, 
father,  I  know  it  —  pray  God  to  forgive  me.  God  bless,  you  and 
mother.    I  may  never  see  you  more.  humisb.' 

'No  mortal  knows  —  no  mortal  tongue  can  tell  —  the  grief  with 
which  those  desolate  hearts  were  wrung,  when  the  simple  lines  fell 
from  old  Hermann's  unsteady  grasp.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
wildest  wo  —  and  such  must  theirs  have  been  —  is  soonest  stilled  by 
ph)'^ical  exhaustion  ;  and,  unlike  tearless  grief,  it  seldom  kills.  The 
bereaved  parents  withdrew  from  the  desolate  city ;  old  Margaret  was 
hospitably  received  by  condoling  relatives  in  a  village  twenty  miles 
distant,  and  her  husband  set  out  on  the  errand  of  his  life  —  to  find  his 
child,  and  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  betrayer. 

'  Summer  had  passed,  and  autumn ;  it  was  the  winter  of  another 
year.  In  a  little  tavern  at  Steendorp  on  the  Scheldt  sat  a  company 
of  Flemish  boors.  Such  conversation  as  passed  between  them  related 
wholly  to  the  French  and  to  their  expected  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
William  of  England ;  but  it  was  listened  to  with  a\adity  by  a  wild-eyed, 
haggard  old  man,  who  had  been  seated  for  many  minutes  at  a  beer- 
stained  table  near  the  group. 

"  May  God's  curse  wither  them ! '  exclaimed  one  of  the  men,  dashing 
his  empty  mug  upon  the  board ;  '  and  above  all,  the  leader  of  the  gang 
that  marched  off  this  morning.  By  the  cross  I  swear !  had  that  poor 
pretty  one  but  arrived  before  the  villain  was  away,  he  had  never 
drawn  his  sword  again,  e'en  though  I  had  danced  i'  the  aur  for  stab- 
bing him ! ' 

' '  What  villain  ?  What  girl  ? '  shouted  Hermann,  grasping  the  pea- 
sant by  Jiis  shoulder.     '  Speak !  is  it  my  daughter  ? ' 

' '  Your  daughter,  master?  faith  I  know  not ;  but  there  came  this 
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morning,  a  few  hours  after  the  French'  weio  gone,  a  woman  —  nay,  a 
girl  —  with  a  baby  at  her  breast.  She  asked,  kind  o'  wild-like,  for  the 
commandant,  and  when  she  heard  that  the  troops  had  gone,  she  fainted 
right  away,  and * 

* '  Where  is  she  ?    For  God's  sake  tell  me  where  ?  * 

'  The  peasant  pointed  to  the  stair-case  by  the  clock.  '  Dame  Greth 
carried  her  up  there.'  And  before  his  words  were  cold,  old  Hermann 
had  darted  to  the  landing.  A  door  stood  partly  open  before  him ; 
entering  which,  with  sudden  gentleness,  the  unhappy  father  stood 
next  moment  by  the  bed-side  of  Hermine. 

*  The  kindly  Flemish  hostess,  who  was  watching  the  death-like  slum- 
ber in  which  both  mother  and  child  were  buried,  turned  in  surprise  at 
the  unbidden  entrance  of  a  stranger.  One  glance  sufficed  for  Her- 
mann, who,  sobbing,  '  Thank  God  I  it  is  my  daughter ! '  fell  with  his 
arms  about  her  neck.  She  awoke,  with  the  startled  cry  of  Victor !  on 
her  lips ;  a  cry  to  which  her  infant's  wail  and  the  gray-haired  wanderer's 
sobs  were  the  sole  response.  At  last  she  recognized  him ;  and  told 
him,  shuddering,  how  she  had  been  betrayed.  Part  of  her  hapless 
story  you  already  know ;  the  rest  is  simple  as  that  part.  Her  very 
innocence  of  evil  had  helped  to  consummate  her  ruin.  Fascinated  by 
the  wiles  of  the  heartless  gallant,  she  had  been  induced  to  conceal 
from  her  parents  the  love  she  bore  him,  while  he  held  out  the  promise 
of  marriage,  to  be  fulfilled  before  he  marched  from  Spires.  At  Jast, 
on  the  very  eve  of  departure,  he  bade  her  prepare  to  accompany  him 
nnwedded,  but  renewed  his  solemn  vows  of  lawful  union,  which  should 
be  consummated  he  protested,  within  a  month.  No  time  was  allowed 
her  for  reflection,  and  love  prevailed  over  the  sense  of  wrong.  She 
fled  with  him,  as  you  have  heard ;  was  petted  and  caressed  for  a  season  ; 
then  deserted  with  her  new-bom  babe.  In  a  state  approaching  to 
delirium  she  had  followed  for  weeks  the  foot-steps  of  the  army,  until 
found  by  the  father  in  the  little  Steendorp  tavern,  ^rithin  whose  walls 
the  poor  crushed  violet  was  doomed  to  fade  away, 

*Li  the  green  church-yard  at  Steendorp  you  may  see  the  grave 
where  Hermine  rests.  Her  stricken  parent,  abandoning  the  pursuit  of 
De y  who  perished  miserably  a  few  years  later,  in  one  of  Luxem- 
burg's engagements,  bore  his  infant  grandson  back  to  Spires,  where,  in 
due  time,  he  grew  to  man's  estate,  and  inherited  the  ancient  mansion 
of  the  parents  of  Hermine.  He  also,  had  an  only  daughter,  whom  he 
saw  married,  somewhat  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  to  a 
worthy  burgher  of  the  town ;  and  the  grandchild  of  this  couple  saw 
the  light  in  April,  1780.    His  name  is  Anton  Hagedom. 

^  When  Custine  occupied  Spires,  this  lad  was  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
The  old  house  had  passed  into  the  possession  of  his  parents,  and  a  tra- 
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dition,  pointing  it  out  as  the  head-quarters  of  De in  1689,  caused 

Custine's  lieutenant  to  select  it  as  his  own,  thus  once  more  securing  its 
exemption  from  the  ruin  which  again  befell  the  town.  What  you 
have  heard  of  the  history  of  Hermine  had  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  her  remembrance  was  especially  treasured 
by  the  singular,  melancholic  boy  who  is  now  her  sole  remaining  re- 
presentative on  earth.  The  story  came  to  the  ears  of  General  d'Aube- 
viUe,  whom  it  interested  deeply,  and  who  offered  young  Anton  a 
cometcy  in  his  own  regiment.  Although  physically  timid,  the  boy  ac- 
cepted in  despite  of  his  parent's  entreaties ;  for  here  was  an  opportunity 
of  fUfiUing  the  cherished  wish  of  his  heart — to  visit  the  country  of 

De y  and  to  stand  beside  the  grave  of  Hermine.    He  therefbre 

gladly  followed  d'AubeviUe  into  Flanders,  but  it  soon  became  evident 
that  he  was  unsuited  for  military  life.  His  patron,  however,  had  be- 
come strongly  attached  to  the  youth ;  and  one  day  introduced  him, 
with  a  sketch  of  his  history,  to  the  First  Consul,  then  just  rising  into 
power.  Napoleon,  who  discerned  at  a  glance  the  precise  value  of  the 
shy  young  German,  made  him  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  afterward 
sent  him  with  Joseph  into  Spain.  When  your  heaven-bom  Welling- 
ton had  driven  the  French  King  back  across  the  Pyrenees,  Hagedom 
was  employed  by  Bonaparte,  whom  beloved  with  that  unquenchable 
enthusiasm  which  the  Emperor  well  knew  how  to  inspire,  in  a  position 
of  distinguished  trust  at  Paris.  After  1815,  the  Bourbons  would 
have  retained  him  in  their  service,  but  he  preferred  to  withdraw,  with 
the  few  thousand  francs  which  he  had  saved,  and  the  Gross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  to  his  native  town.  The  small  inheritance  be- 
queathed him  by  his  parents  had  been  narrowed  down,  he  found,  in 
the  hands  of  administrators,  to  the  ancient  house  around  which  my 
story  clusters ;  and  in  order  to  eke  out  his  means  of  livelihood,  the  ex- 
Minister  of  Napoleon  converted  it  into  a  hotel,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  little  Flemish  tavern  where  Hermine  had  been  found.' 

'  Nothing  but  the  sighing  of  the  wind  and  the  rustling  of  the  fallen 
leaves  as  it  chased  them  around  the  garden,  was  heard  for  many 

minutes  after  T had  ceased.    Even  Louise  was  saddened  by  the 

simple  story  of  lost  Hermine.  At  last  we  rose,  and  pushed  our  way 
through  the  crackling  leaves  toward  the  town. 

And  now,  shall  I  tell  you  how  Winter  gradually  drew  his  snowy 
mantle  over  us ;  how  Christmas  came,  and  San'  Niklaus ;  how  we  had 
the  biggest  tree  in  all  the  town,  and  mistletoe  —  ay,  genuine  mistle- 
toe, with  all  its  accompanying  and  hitherto  unheard-of  privileges,  all 

over  the  merry  room ;  how  T and  I  taught  Louise  to  skate  upon 

the  Speyerbach ;  and  —  ehf  you  think  not  now?  another  time? 
Very  well,  another  time  ? 
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THE     LITTLE     BTBEET-BWEEPEK. 

Out  through  Ihe  drifted  snow, 
Out  ere  the  Day  doth  glow 
Between  his  bars  of  gold,  and  o^er  the  earth  doth  fling 
His  amber  shafts,  or  ere  the  city^s  Toioes  ring 
Along  the  paths  of  trade : 

Out  from  a  wretched  shed, 
Out  firom  her  strawy  bed 
Creepeth  a  child,  with  weary  look  and  sad. 

Along  a  squalid  street, 
With  bare  and  bruis6d  feet, 
Into  a  square  begirt  with  dome  and  parapet. 
And  church  with  fretted  towers  firm  set 
Against  the  lofty  sky ; 

With  bruised  feet  and  bare, 
Through  the  dun  morning  air 
Stealeth  that  child,  with  wet  and  sunken  eye. 

The  Sun  how  leads  the  Day 
Upon  his  orient  way, 
And  touched  with  fire  are  Christian  town  and  fime ; 
And  well-fed  Life  rushes  with  might  and  main, 
Joyous  and  proud  and  strong : 
Tet  still  beside  the  mart. 
With  sad  and  sinking  heart, 
Stealelh  that  child  her  weary  way  along. 

A  path  across  the  street. 
Where  roads  of  traffic  meet : 
And  Trade  and  Fashion  now  do  surge  and  sweep 
Across  the  jostling  path  her  cold,  thin  fingers  keep 
For  horse  and  coach  and  dray : 

Pass,  pass,  pass ;  sweep,  sweep,  sweep : 
How  hard  it  is  to  keep 
For  heedless,  thankless  Thrift  and  Pride  a  way  I 

A  piteous  prayer  and  cry 
^  To  every  passer-by  I 
And  yet  the  gUded  coach  goes  flashing  on 
Flinging  rich  odors  through  the  hurrying  town. 
Hurrying  so  fast  away ; 

And  still  that  cry  is  there  — 
Spare  me  from  hunger,  space, 
And  from  your  gains  and  pride  one  moment  stay. 
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There  is  a  path  that  lies 
From  earth  into  the  skies: 
Across  empyrean  heights  and  pinnacles  that  glow 
With  endless  light  that  angel  fingers  sow  — 
With  pearl  and  gold  do  sow — 
And  yet  with  garments  mean 
The  low-bom  Nazarenb, 
Opened  that  path  for  us  by  toil  and  shame  and  wo. 

Ye,  who  that  path  would  climb 
To  heavenly  gates  sublime, 
To  streets  unswept  whose  dom^d  towers  do  raise 
Their  lofty  heads,  where  choired  anthems  praise 
That  Child  of  lowly  birth : 

Think  as  ye  cross  the  street, 
Think,  as  that  cry  ye  meet, 
The  path  that  ends  in  heaven  begins  on  earth. 


Bob  Rivers,  beside  being  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  is  one  of  the 
astutest  agents  in  the  pay  of  the  United  States  Post-Office  Department. 
He  is  one  of  those  diplomatists  of  civil  life  who  manifest  as  much  in- 
terest, and  take  as  much  delight,  in  the  concoction  of  a  detective 
scheme  or  the  unravelment  of  a  mysterious  fraud,  as  a  Mettemich  in 
the  formation  of  a  vast  alliance,  or  a  Narbonne  in  discoveiing  the  in- 
most secrets  of  some  Imperial  Cabinet.  Rivers,  in  fact,  is  a  consum- 
mate schemer ;  (he  is  of  Scotch  descent ;)  he  revels  in  intrigue ;  he 
rubs  his  hands  and  inwardly  exults  at  the  prospect  of  a  labyrinthine 
chase ;  he  sits  down  to  elaborate  a  plan  of  discovery  with  all  the  gusto 
of  an  epicure  placed  before  a  dinner  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  a 
pupil  of  the  late  lamented  Soyer.  lie  has  considerable  power  of  com- 
bination, an  unfailing  memory,  a  piercing  eye,  (I  have  always  believed 
his  spectacles  to  be  a  subterfuge,  but  he  has  never  admitted  as  much,) 
a  sharp,  cle^,  home-thrusting  wit ;  in  a  word,  he  is  a  man  who,  bom 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have  become  famous  as  a  politician 
or  great  as  a  watchful  envoy.  Venice  would  have  sent  him  to  Madrid ; 
Richelieu  to  Vienna ;  but  in  these  United  States,  and  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ho  is  simply  a  detective  officer. 

His  powers  are  not  prodigally  wasted  by  the  Department.  Only  a 
great  robbery,  a  flagrant  embezzlement,  calls  him  forth  from  his  elegant 
retreat  in  Roxbury ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  he  would  throw  up  his 
office,  lucrative  as  it  is,  were  he  called  upon  to  track  the  purloiner  of 
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a  paltry  dozen  or  two  of  letters  only.  Bat  when  an  entire  mail  b 
missing,  or  a  thousand-dollar  check  is  snagged  on  its  passage  from 
one  city  to  another,  a  swift  message  flashes  from  Washington  down  to 
BoVs  abode,  and  his  eyes  lighten  as  he  stretches  at  arm's  length  the 
long,  thin  strip  of  paper  that  conveys  his  story  and  instructions.  In  a 
few  moments  he  is  at  work.  He  very  rarely  fiils.  Coiling  and 
doubling  and  burrowing,  and  disappearing  for  a  brief  space,  he  bursts 
on  a  sudden  to  the  surface  of  publicity,  holding  up  male&ctor  and 
mail-bags  in  triumph  to  the  light.  I  have  a  deep  respect  for  Bob 
Rivers. 

Not  long  since,  a  great  and  mysterious  robbery  was  discovered. 
Not  one,  but  several  mail-bags  had  been  abstracted,  and  the  adroit 
perpetrator  had  completely  covered  up  his  trail.  Down  came  a  dis- 
patch from  Washington,  and  next  morning  Bob  was  on  the  scent.  It 
is  needless  to  recount  his  machinations,  which,  suffice  it  to  say,  resulted, 
as  usual,  in  the  detection  and  capture  of  the  thief.  Part  of  the  rifled 
mails  were  also  recovered,  and  these,  on  the  apprehension  of  the  vil- 
lain, passed  provisionally  into  Rivers*  custody,  the  duty  of  discovering 
their  addresses  devolving  upon  him. 

Now,  my  friend,  although  a  public  official,  has  the  usual  amount  of 
inquisitiveness  in  his  phrenological  development,  and  a  pile  of  opened 
letters  is,  I  have  long  been  aware,  a  sore  temptation  to  him. — By  the 
way,  there  are  accounts  afloat  of  individuals  who  have  seen  and  con- 
versed with  clerks  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  This,  I  have  no  hesita-. 
tion  in  saying,  is  a  monstrous  imposition ;  the  work  of  the  Dead 
Letter  Office  is  done  by  machinery ;  fleshless  hands  unfold  the  written 
sheets ;  automatic  eyes  ascertain  the  direction  and  contents ;  iron  at- 
tendants, superintended  by  a  corps  of  deaf-mute  officers,  perform  the 
incremation  of  those  letters  which  cannot  be  returned  to  the  writers ; 
for  if  it  were  not  so,  would  not  all  the  secrets  of  our  neighbors  be 
blazoned  to  the  world  ?  A  staff  of  flesh-and-blood  examiners,  who 
merely  glance  at  the  date  and  signature  of  a  letter,  and  leave  the  rest 
unread  ?  A  living  man,  who  can  lay  down  a  perflmied  sheet  of  tiny 
cream-laid  without  a  glance  at  the  passionate  words  that  are  congealed 
00  sadly  there  —  the  idea  is  chimerical,  preposterous,  absurd.  Oh  1  no : 
they  have  automata  at  work  in  the  Dead  Letter  Office !  — But  I  was 
speaking  of  Bob  Rivers.  I  have  always  had  my  suspicions  that  he 
did  not  forbear  acquainting  himself,  occasionally,  with  the  contents  of 
recaptured  and  opened  letters ;  and  I  therefore  shrewdly  guessed  at 
his  intention,  when  I  received  a  note  from  him,  a  day  or  two  after  the 
mail-robber's  apprehension,  inviting  me  to  his  official  room '  on  especial 
business.'  Arriving  punctually,  as  is  my  wont,  I  found  the  radiant 
detective  surrounded  by  piles  of  letters,  sorted,  apparently,  according 
to  some  system,  and,  for  the  most  part,  open.    Such  as  had  contained 
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znoney,  I  learned,  had  been  rifled ;  the  remainder  tossed  aside  as 
valueless.  It  was  Rivers'  business  to  ascertain  the  nomber  of  letters 
remaining,  as  well  as  to  forward  them  to  their  addresses:  'And  now,' 
he  continued, '  what  say  you :  shall  we  devote  an  evening  to  episto- 
lary literature  ? » 

I  was  startled  at  the  proposition,  although  it  was  not  unexpected, 
and,  being  rather  of  a  cautious  disposition,  and  given  to  timidity,  I 
objected. 

*  Bless  me  I '  exclaimed  my  friend,  Mt  is  in  the  way  of  business :  the 
letters  must  be  examined ;  and  if  we  read  two  lines,  more  or  less, 
what  is  the  difference  ? ' 

In  short,  I  was  easily  persuaded  to  follow  my  own  inclination ;  and  I 
sat  down,  after  a  faint  but  decent  struggle,  to  look  into  other  people's 
hearta  I  make  the  confession  in  a  contrite  spirit,  and  pray  that  no 
letter  of  mine  may  ever  tpn  up  from  a  missing  mail-bag. 

Rivers,  with  his  usual  business-like  tact  —  what  a  wonderful  head 
that  man  has  for  business !  —  suggested  that  we  should  select  one  of 
the  piles  to  commence  upon,  instead  of  looking  at  a  dozen  letters  in- 
discriminately ;  and  handing  me  a  number  of  envelopes  inclosed  in  a 
brown  paper  wrapper,  begged  me  to  open  the  first,  remarking  that,  as 

all  the  letters  came  from  the  post-office  at ,  we  should  probably 

obtain,  by  this  plan,  a  complete  miniature  of  the  charming  little  village. 
As  I  took  from  the  heap  a  somewhat  bulky  letter,  my  official  friend 
removed  his  mild  and  deceptive  spectacles,  and  lit  a  fresh  segar.  His 
last  injunctions  were  that  I  should  read  aloud  and  distinctly. 

I  commenced.  The  letter  was  dated  from  a  secluded  village  in 
Vermont,  and  appeared  to  be  written  by  a  clergyman  settled  there,  to 
his  class-mate  in  Kew-York.  I  took  a  copy,  and  reprint  it  here,  as 
follows : 

'In  the  seven  years  that  have  elapsed,  dear  friend,  since  you  and  I 

for  the  last  time  joined  our  hands  upon  the  green  at  N ,  I  think 

only  once  has  either  of  us  departed  from  our  resolve  of  interchanging 
twice  annually  our  thoughts  and  experiences.  But  is  it  not  strange 
that  a*  distance  which  is  measurable  by  hours,  should  have  proved  no 
less  effectual  a  barrier  between  us  than  an  ocean  or  a  Cordillera  ?  The 
whizsdng  murmur,  now  reaching  me  across  the  stream,  proceeds  from 
the  same  swift  wheels  that  will  have  come  to  rest,  before  another 
dawn,  within  a  few  yards  of  your  dwelhng.  This  very  letter,  which  I 
am  about  intrusting  to  that  beneficent  conspiracy  we  call  the  Post- 
Office,  will  reach  your  door  while  the  pavement  is  yefuncrowded  to- 
morrow morning.  The  doud  that  passes  over  you  at  noon,  will  hang 
above  my  dwelling  before  the  sun  begins  to  cover  his  decline  in  goi^ 
geousness :  and  yet  that  hand-grip,  in  which  our  separatiag  hearts  em- 
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bmoed  each  other,  seyen  years  ago,  has  never  been  renewed.  All 
this,  you  will  say,  (I  doubt  not)  is  in  my  '  usual  idle  vein ; '  and  you 
will  blame  the  unpractioality  of  your  friend,  in  seeing  this  actual  prox« 
imity  to  yourself  while  he  neglects  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage. 
You  will  be  right :  yet  the  consciousness  of  this  fiict  shall  not  the 
more  interfere  with  my  blessed  privilege  of  communfaig  with  you,  un- 
restrainedly as  the  forest-smoke,  to  which  you  once  compared  my  epis- 
tolary dreams ! 

*Do  you  know  — but  you,  poor  dUadini^  men  of  the  granite  pave- 
ment and  eddying  street,  can  never  know — how  rapidly  this  habit  of 
letting  the  thoughts  unconsciously  meander  upon  paper  grows  upon 
one  in  the  noiseless  country  ?  With  us  the  very  atmosphere  is  medi- 
tative ;  the  sky  itself  unbroken  in  its  awfal  curves,  appears  to  brood 
unceasingly  upon  some  thought  we  may  not  &thom,  and  all  that 
varied  yet  so  sunple  panorama  we  designate  as  Nature,  is  wrapped. all 
day,  all  night,  for  years,  for  centuries,  in  hidden  and  inscrutable  com- 
munings with  an  unseen  mind.  Man  thinks  in  the  country :  in  the 
city  he  only  calculates.  The  salient  features  that  exist  here  to  arrest 
the  eye  or  the  attention  are  so  few,  that  each  is  made  the  subject  of 
study  profound  as  it  is  unconscious.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  decide  whether  that  tree,  far  off  upon  the  hill-side,  is  really  a 
maple  or  an  elm :  you  are  not  satisfied,  until  you  have  tracked  the 
stealthy  brooklet  in  the  hollow,  and  learned  whether  it  really  curves 
at  the  fi>ot  of  that  Indian  mound  with  two  poplars  on  its  brow, 
or  whether  it  continues  its  course  without  indulging  in  a  bend.  Yon 
feel  dimly  uncomfortable  until  you  have  studied  every  granite  block 
in  the  fence  that  crenulates  the  hill-top,  and  you  cannot  rest  until  your 
own  eyes  have  counted  the  crimson  &rm-buildings  glowing  amid  the 
hazy  green  of  the  valley  nestled  at  your  feet. 

*•  This  concentration  of  our  observant  faculties  leads,  moreover,  to 
a  corresponding  development  of  the  meditative  tendency.  We  are  so 
much  alone !  How  great  a  secret  is  unfolded  in  those  few  words  1 
We  do  not  interchange  ideas,  here  in  the  shadow  of  these  melancholy 
pine-vaults,  we  silently  evc^ve  them;  and  they  simmer  in  our  brains, 
or  lie  quietly  hidden,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  in  what  part  of  our  in- 
tellectual system,  until  pen  and  ink  and  paper  are  conjoined,  the  elec- 
trical circuit  is  complete,  and  they  stream  from  their  lurking-places 
down  to  the  innocent  sheet  as  a  swarm  of  ants,  impriaoned,  in  my 
garden  yonder,  within  a  magic  circle  of  pitch  or  tar,  will  hurry  over  a 
straw  that  some  one  charitably  interposes  as  a  bridge  I  And  truly, 
now  are  my  thoughts  hurrying  and  scrambling  pell-mell  from  their 
prison-house !  Never  was  beleaguered  garrison  of  ants  more  eager ; 
and  yet,  when  the  doU  and  dreary  weekly  duty  of  sermonizing  returns, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  coax  an  idea  from  its  den! 
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*  A  ooantry  clergyman,  dear  friend,  must  differ  no  less  widely  from 
his  urban  brethren  than  the  city  from  the  comitry  mouse  1  I  fimcy 
you — 8o  often  I — your  natural  vivacity  rendered  keener  by  perpetual 
attrition,  your  duties  so  manifold  and  yet  so  well  defined,  your  means 
of  obtaining  information  so  extended,  your  interchange  of  ideas  so 
unceasing,  and  I  look  upon  you  unavoidably  as  one  who,  starting  from 
the  same  point  with  myself  in  the  race,  has  girded  up  his  loins  to  the 
journey,  and  steadfiistly  pursues  his  course  upon  the  highway,  fixings 
his  eye  upon  no  other  thing  than  the  passengers  upon  the  dusty  path, 
and  the  distant  beacon4ight ;  while  I  have  strayed  into  the  bordering 
meadows,  and  dallied  in  the  pleasant  shade  of  whispering  forests,  and 
cooled  my  feet  in  the  prattling  waters  of  the  brooks.  Per  aspera  ad 
aetra  you  sternly  pass,  while  I  have  followed  but  circuituously  the 
path  fi*om  which  an  impalpable  magnetism  forbids  my  wandering  too 
fiir.  But  I  think  I  am  the  happiest !  Although  my  nature  \&  not  such 
as  authorises  the  choice  I  made,  this  sacerdotal  office  has  grown,  like 
a  child,  insensibly,  most  dear  to  me.  I  see  the  influences  now  that 
have  so  often  converted  soldiers  into  the  austerest  priests ;  and  a  little 
hope  begins  to  glimmer,  at  the  end  of  a  long  perspective,  that  one  day 
I  may  attain  the  heart  religion,  which  I  should  possess,  instead  of 
purity  of  morals  only,  and  religion  of  the  head. 

*  It  is  well  that  my  lot  was  cast  in  seclusion  such  as  thi&  The  ab> 
sence  of  all  exdtement,  the  presence  of  every  influence  that  turns 
thought  inward  to  analyze  itself,  and  covers  with  so  deep  a  rust  the 
more  delicate  emotions  and  the  terrible  because  imprisoned  passions, 
have  cooperated  to  sheathe  me  in  an  external  impassivity  that  passes 
with  the  world  for  holy  calm.  The  days  flow  over  me  like  the  waves 
upon  the  beaches  of  a  deserted  shore ;  their  impression  is  made,  but 
it  is  unnoticed,  and  the  sound  of  the  retiring  waters  is  unheard  as  that 
of  the  contending  billows  in  their  passionate  endeavors  to  rush  upon 
the  strand.  My  weekly  round  of  exercise  and  duty  is  such  as  a  dozen 
times  within  half  as  many  years  I  have  described  to  you:  the  same 
professional  but  now  not  quite  so  wearisome  visits  to  the  *  members  of 
my  flock ; '  the  same  monotonous  and  vapid  pietism  with  the  re- 
spectable but  tedious  females  and  argumentative  fisirmers  who  compose 
my  congregation ;  the  same  hebdomadal  abasement  of  myself  in  preach- 
ing, with  warm  lips,  but  with  a  heart  that  no  ardor  kindles,  words 
which  I  know,  but  cannot  feel,  to  contain  the  wonderful,  the  over- 
powering essence  of  the  Christian  &ith,  and  the  same  recurring  happi- 
ness in  resting  in  the  evening,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fiery  West, 
while  the  sun's  vague  after-glow  lights  up  the  broad,  horizon  in  purple 
splendof ,  and  I  gather  from  the  glories  of  the  widowed  sky  material 
for  thought  and  dreams  I  H.  a.' 
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It  was  with  a  protracted  breath  of  relief  that  I  concluded  this  long- 
drawn  epistle,  which,  I  confess,  did  not  please  me  much ;  bat  Rivers 
compelled  me  to  pemse  it  thoroughly.    I  waited  for  his  comments. 

^A  somewhat  curious  character,'  he  said  at  length,  *for  a  New- 
England  minister  I  Evidently  one  of  those  men  who,  although  en- 
dowed with  most  delicate  and  sensitive  organizations,  adapt  them- 
selves unconsciously  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 
If  he  had  been  bom  a  shoemaker,  you  would  find  him  handling  the 
awl  and  brads  as  cleverly  as  the  best  workman  in  Lynn  or  Natick ! ' 

As  I  hud  aside  the  confessions  of '£[.  E.,'  I  took  from  the  parcel  an- 
other letter,  which  was  addressed  in  a  dashing  yet  tremulous  hand  to 

a  Mrs. ,  in  New-Tork.    Especial  and  almost  ostentatious  care  had 

been  used  to  obtain  a  perfect  impression  of  the  seal,  which  had  been 
spared  by  the  mail-robber  in  opening  the  letter.  Yet,  on  removing 
the  contents  from  the  envelope,  I  found  them  to  consist  in  a  single 
slip  of  note-paper,  crumpled  and  soiled,  with  a  few  lines  the  signature 
to  which  was  identical  with  the  direction  of  the  envelope.  They  were 
evidently  being  returned  without  comment.    I  read  as  follows : 

•IkW'Torh, » 1S58. 

*Mt  Husband:  I  dare  not  call  you  *dear,'  as  once — my  pen  re- 
fuses to  write  the  word  which  my  lips,  my  scQlied  lips  have  so  often 
uttered,  which  you  have  so  often  claimed,  which  I,  when  we  were 

happy Husband  1    From  the  depths  of  unutterable  misery 

and  horrible  disgrace,  I  venture  still  to  look  up  to  your  forgiving 
soul.  ....  Oh  I  if  there  is  mercy  for  me  in  this  world,  if  there  is 
hope  in  another,  if  eternal  perdition  is  not  to  be  anticipated  while  I 
live  on  earth,  pardon  me,  pardon  your  wife!  Dear  husband  I  —  yes, 
as  I  write,  the  power  to  call  you  so  comes  back — for  the  sake  of  the 
love  that  once  made  life  golden  to  us,  that  taught  us  to  forget  the 
name  of  grief;  for  the  sake  of  our  marriage,  happier  than  happiness, 
of  our  whispered  fimcies,  of  the  kisses  that  sealed  our  lips  and  the  em- 
brace that  drew  me  to  your  heart ;  for  the  sake  of  Ood  and  His 
promised  mercy,  forgive  me  my  transgression  I  Oh  I  by  the  holiest 
oath — by  the  awful  sanctity  of  the  vow  I  have  outraged — I  swear 
that  I  knew  not  how  I  was  beguiled !  Beguiled  to  shame  and  flight : 
I,  who  would  have  kissed  —  who  would  now  kiss — the  dust  you 
tread  on,  who  would  kneel  before  your  image,  who  would  be  your 
fiK)t-stool,  O  my  husband ! 

^It  was  in  a  horrible,  hateful,  unnatural  dream  that  I  was  stolen 
from  myself  that  I  listened  to  the  tempter's  voice,  that  I  construed 
your  unexplained  absence  into  deceit  and  wrong :  and  I  am  here,  be- 
trayed, abandoned,  wrecked,  spumed,  trodden  under  foot,  with  a 
brain  that  is  seething  and  bursting  with  its  wo  and  wickedness  and 
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wrongitil  miseiy,  and  a  heart  that  lies  shrivelled  and  seared  in  the 
bosom  that  has  been  all  your  own  I  And  you,  my  hosband !  whom  I 
have  so  foully  abused,  so  irreparably  injured,  do  I  still  venture  to  ad* 
dress  you  ?  Yes :  lor  a  subtile  feeling  tells  me  I  am  not  wholly  bad ; 
tells  me  that  the  love  I  bore  you,  and  pledged  to  you  at  the  altar,  is 
burning  still,  if  dimmed  by  madness  for  a  moment.  Save  me,  then, 
save  me  from  the  nameless  horror  that  engulfs  me :  rescue  me  from 
the  vortex  of  perdition  that  gapes  so  blackly  at  my  feet,  clasp  me  in 
your  arms,  my  husband,  and  let  my  error  be  forgotten  in  the  wild  pul- 
sation of  a  forgiving  kiss !  O  God  t  I  rave  I  a  kiss  upon  my  Hps  I 
Mine,  that  have  stamped  my  husband's  wo  upon  the  cheek  of  another ! 
And  those  walls  .  .  .  how  frightfully  they  stare  at  me,  as  I  look  upon 
them  in  my  idle  searching  for  comfort  or  relief !  .  .  .  And  yet,  when 
I  conjure  up  your  features,  my  anguish  lessens,  your  vision  comes  upon 
me,  and  never  without  a  smile,  as  in  the  old  time,  before  you  went 
away.  O  Heaven  I  I  know  that  this  betides  forgiveness,  and  ....  or 
can  the  phantom  of  repentance,  of  pardon,  of  love,  of  happiness,  of 
peace  be  sent  by  demons,  to  torture  me,  or  by  Heaven,  to  mock  ?  No : 
there  is  hope :  I  wiU  hope  — and  you  will  forgive ! ' 

With  these  wild  words  the  letter  ended  —  the  letter  which  an  unfor- 
giving husband  had  returned  without  reply,  but  which  never  reached  her 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  What  became  of  her  ?  Ask  the  lunatic- 
asylum,  or  the  barren  cemetery,  or  the  dark,  cold,  sullen  waters  about 
the  piers  of  New- York.    The  nameless  woman  —  what  was  her  Me  ? 

These  were  our  reflections :  but  we  said  nothing. 

A  number  of  letters  were  next  passed  in  review.  Orders  from 
country  merchants  for  sheetings  and  denims  and  sugars  and  fine-cut, 
speedily  thrown  aside ;  greetings  from  mothers  and  sisters  to  brothers 
and  fathers  in  the  city — very  precious,  doubtless,  to  the  intended  re- 
cipients, but  uninteresting  enough  to  th^  actual  readers ;  duns  from 
long-suffering  creditors,  and  wheedling,  procrastinating  notes  from 
backward  debtors;  ill-spelt  love-letters  and  cautiously-worded  legal 
notices,  till  at  length  we  once  more  lit  upon  something  promising.  It 
was  addressed  to  a  lady  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  began : 

*Mt  Dbabxst  Sister:  You  have,  I  am  sure,  already  more  than 
once  accused  me  of  selfishness,  in  writing  you  so  seldom,  and  only 
when  I  am  in  need  of  sympathy  or  advice ;  but  my  duties  (I  am  still  the 
only  medical  man  here)  are  so  extensive,  that  I  have  little  time  for 
correspondence,  even  with  yourself.  But  there  are  times  when  the 
heart  must  share  its  emotions  with  another,  or  burst  with  the  impetuos- 
hess  of  its  own  pulsations ;  and  to  whom,  in  my  solitude,  can  I  recur, 
when  I  feel  this  necessity,  if  not  to  the  sister  who  alone  can  truly  share 
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my  joy  or  my  sorrow?  Yes,  to  you,  dearest  Anna,  I  must  open  my 
heart  this  night.  From  you  only  can  I  expect,  if  not  relief  at  least  a 
ready  sympathy. 

^  Can  yon  wonder  i^  in  the  years  of  loneliness  that  I  have  lived 
through  here,  I  have  sometimes  looked  forward  with  exquisite  antici- 
pation to  the  day  when,  with  increasing  means,  a  pure  love  should 
come  to  bear  me  company,  and  to  sustain  me  in  my  conflicts  with  the 
world  ?  Hope  —  the  only  luxury  of  the  poor  man  —  has  enlivened 
the  tangled  web  of  my  thoughts  with  vivid  paintings  of  bliss  to  come ; 
and  now  that  it  is  here  before  me,  I  find  it  only  misery,  because  it  is 
so  prematurely  sweet !  Yes  I  at  length  I  have  felt  that  dread,  gigan- 
tidsing  intuition  which  impels  the  soul,  etherealized  in  one  single  vast 
pulsation,  fisir,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  earth  and  sky,  into  the  most 
secret,  unspeakable  abiding-places  of  the  principle  of  life !  To  say, 
I  love  I  To  feel  the  mighty  sound  reverberating  through  one's  dazzled 
heart  —  this,  indeed,  is  life  at  length.  And  yet  how  coldly,  I  can 
fimcy,  will  you  read  these  words  I  To  your  perceptions,  they  will  be 
no  more  than  the  pallid  night-cloud  is  to  the  southern  sailor,  which  yet 
to  him  whose  eyes  are  tutored,  is  a  visible  and  awful  flame  of  constel- 
lated suns !  Suns  I  what  are  their  fires  to  the  terrible  intensity  which 
can  be  flashed  forth  in  those  two  little  words ;  and  yet  I  have  trans* 
figured  no  one  with  the  sound  I  The  trees  have  heard  it,  and  echoed 
my  burning  words  in  whispers,  as  they  stretched  out  to  one  another 
their  mysterious  arms;  the  stream  has  leapt  up  in  my  fiice,  and  has 
snatched  the  unspoken  sentence  from  my  lips ;  the  wind  has  mingled 
for  a  moment  with  my  breath,  and  then  swept  by  to  shout  the  tidings 
to  the  sea ;  it  bums  in  my  veins,  it  glows  upon  my  forehead ;  but  on 
her  ear  the  declaration  has  never  fallen,  nor  shall  fall. 

*  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  tell  you  of  my  foolish  passion,  so  in- 
compatible with  my  duties  and  my  resources.    Three  months  ago  the 

brother  of  Deacon ^  my  nearest  neighbor,  died  suddenly,  leaving 

but  one  daughter,  and  she  scantily  provided  for.  He  was  a  widower, 
and  the  Deacon  at  once  brought  his  orphan  niece  to  his  own  home, 
where,  as  she  was  rendered  unwell  by  over-watching,  I  was  at  once 
called  to  visit  her.  Fancy  a  girl  of  eighteen,  of  a  quiet  and  retiring 
nature,  whom  you  would  call  good-looking,  but  no  one  beside  myself 
b^utiftd.  I  was  at  once  struck  by  her  superior  intelligence,  and  by 
the  modesty  of  her  demeanor.  In  the  midst  of  that  coarse,  honest, 
fiirming  household  she  sat,  like  a  little  thread  of  gold  ennobhng  a 
Califomian  pebble,  and  toning  down  rather  than  saddening  by  her 
mourning  garb  her  rustic  relatives  into  a  degree  of  quiet  almost  ap- 
proaching refinement.  She  was  introduced  to  me,  and  I  touched  her 
hand  —  a  slight  ceremonial  contact  which  then  I  scarcely  heeded,  but 
the  mental  repetition  of  which  is  now  my  supremest  joy.    To  be  brid^ 
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70a  know  how  seduloosly  I  shunlied  at  college  the  society  of  women ; 
studying  deeply,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  sex ;  and  my  emulation  of  St. 
Anthony,  voluntary  at  that  time,  has  become  compulsory  since  my  ar- 
rival here.  The  raw-boned,  red-armed,  vigorous  young  women  of  this 
region  literally  disgusted  me  at  the  outset,  and  there  are  no  others  for 
twenty  miles  around.  It  was,  therefore,  with  some  such  feelings  as  a 
naturalist  experiences  on  meeting  with  some  novel  specimen,  that  I 
looked  on  my  new  patient.  What,  I  asked  myself  are  the  thoughts, 
what  the  occupation,  of  an  intelligent,  tolerably-educated,  pure-minded 
girl  ?  Has  she,  indeed,  thoughts  and  an  intellect,  or  merely  instinct 
and  inspiration  ?  These,  and  a  hundred  other  questions  I  asked  my- 
self and  determined  upon  solving.  Laying  my  treatises  aside,  there- 
fore, I  addressed  myself  to  the  study  of  Louise.  As  a  patient,  and 
after  her  complete  recovery  of  health,  as  so  near  a  neighbor,  I  saw  her 
frequently,  and  frequently  alone.  Louise !  Louise !  To  you,  my  only 
aster,  I  may  confess  what  no  other  mortal  should  ever  know,  that  I 
have  kissed  those  simple  letters  a  hundred  times  before  the  ink  had 
ceased  to  shine !  As  I  have  sxud,  she  became  my  study,  and  study 
insensibly  led  me  into  wild  but  governable  love.  Do  not  ask  me  to 
describe  her  person,  for  I  should  fidl,  and  I  have  told  you  she  is  not 
beautiful,  except  to  me.  Her  features,  indeed,  are  regular  and  deli- 
cate, her  complexion  clear,  and  her  smile  —  oh!  intoxicating  recol- 
lection! —  softer  and  more  penetrating  in  its  sweetness  than  the  ra- 
diance of  an  August  moon !  With  her  eyes  you  would  find  fiiult,  and 
criticise  their  heavy  lustrousne&s,  but  gaze  on  them,  attempt  to  &thom 
them,  and  you  would  discover  worlds  more  precious  than  ever  Alex- 
ander wept  for  or  Columbus  sought.  Oh !  I  could  lie  a  whole  eternity 
and  gaze  into  those  twin  oceans  of  inexhaustible  tenderness  and  un- 
awakened  love,  whence  one's  own  diminished  and  spiritualized  reflec- 
tion looks  out,  as  the  maidens  of  Undine  are  fabled  to  gleam  forth  from 
the  surfiu^e  of  the  eager  river,  luring  irresistibly  on  to  their  intangible 
embraces  and  to  unheeded  death.  I  only  saw  them  once  —  a  little 
wbile  ago — as  I  leant  over  her  chair  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  at  a  volume  which  lay  before  her,  but  in  reality,  to  enjoy  for 
a  moment  the  fierce  voluptuousness  of  approaching,  almost  touching, 
her  cold,  still  cheek,  and  the  mingling  of  her  breath  with  mine.  She 
turned  suddenly,  and  our  eyes  m'elted  for  a  moment  into  each  other, 
then  dropped,  mine  blinded  by  the  fiery  straggle  which  rent  me  in- 
wardly while  I  stood  and  calmly  answered  the  trivial  question  which 
she  asked  me  at  the  same  moment.  But  that  moment  separated  me 
from  her.  I  felt  that  the  muscles  of  my  will  had  been  stretched  to 
their  utmost  tension  in  successfully  resisting  the  impulse  to  throw  my- 
self before  her,  and  I  knew  that  in  a  second  trial  they  would  prove  un- 
equal to  the  task ;  I  therefore  trod  upon  my  passion  from  that  mo- 
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ment,  and  have  fled  her  presence  ever  ttnoe.  Bat  how  shall  I  endure 
this  miserable  life  — this  wretched,  crashing  poverty  ?  For  that  it  is 
which  bars  me  from  the  epitome  of  all  I  esteem  precioos,  which  binds 
me  to  the  doll  formalas  of  an  arid  life,  lacerating  my  soul,  and  rending 
my  intellect  with  agony.  Cruelty  it  woald  be,  and  not  love,  to  invite 
another  to  share  that  slender  pittance  which  barely  leaves  a  surplus  to 
the  support  of  one,  and  to  condemn  her  for  whom  I  would  willingly 
saciifice  all  things  on  earth  and  almost  in  heaven  to  the  protracted 
misery  of  mean  and  sordid  cares  for  bread.  No  I  I  could  share  a 
kingdom  with  her,  but  not  a  crust !  I  could  rejoice  to  starve,  that  she 
might  be  supplied  with  luxury,  but  never  see  her  transformed  for  me 
into  the  care-worn  housewife  and  the  calculating,  wrinkled  mother. 
A  mother,  and  I  a  fittherl  The  very  thought  has  filled  me  with  a 
strange,  impalpable,  sad,  intoxicating  delight.  But  I  can  think  of  her 
only  as  she  sat  in  maidenly  reserve  and  quietude,  only  as  the  Catholic 
can  think  of  the  Mother  of  his  Lobd  —  so  sweetly  submissive,  so 
soberly  intelligent,  so  graceful,  so  beautiful,  so  pure !  But  I  must  dis- 
miss the  image  from  my  bosom;  she  must  live  in  my  thoughts  no 
longer. — Pardon  me,  my  sister,  these  incoherent  rhapsodies,  but  I 
could  not  have  existed  without  pouring  my  tumultuous  feelings  either 
into  your  ear  or  into  hers.  Have  I  not  done  right  in  making  your 
calmly-reasoning  mind  the  depositary  ?  Do  not,  however,  be  alarmed ; 
I  shall  see  her  no  more,  at  least  no  more  alone.  Her  memory  will 
remain  with  me,  to  gild  the  vague  horizon  of  my  life ;  and  while  I  am 
left  to  breathe  my  whispers  to  the  purple  clouds,  the  sun  that  I  have 
worshipped  passes  on  to  gladden  happier  eyes.    It  is  &te.  ^ 

The  old,  old  story,  love  flying  from  the  sordidness  of  poverty,  not 

vanquished,  but  discomfited  I    Rivers  said :  ^  I  pity  L 's  patients 

during  the  next  six  months  I  'T  wiU  be  lucky  for  them  if  he  does  n't 
give  his  calomel  to  consumptives,  and  kill  off  his  fever  cases  with 
double  doses  of  quinine.  And,  very  likely,  the  girl  who  has  set  him 
apdreaming — pass  me  a  segar.  Will  —  has  as  little  of  the  genuine  about 
her  as  this  vile  imitation  has  of  a  true  Havana.  Go  on,  however, 
take  the  next  letter  in  the  pile.' 

I  obeyed  mechanically,  and  found  it  addressed  in  a  feminine  hand,  to 

a  Hiss i  of .    A  hopeful  suspicion  suddenly  darted  across  my 

mind,  and  on  opening  the  letter,  I  found  it  completely  verified :  for  the 
signature  was  Louise  Wentworth!  *  Hurra!'  I  shouted;  Met  Miss 
Iiouise  speak  for  herseli^'  and  so  commenced.    The  letter  ran  :* 

*  My  Deabbst  Jane  :  Such  an  age  as  it  is  since  you  have  written  to 
me  t    I  do  declare  I  have  almost  cried  with  vexation  every  time  I  've 

*  Ih  copying  this  letter  for  the  press^  I  hare  taken  the  liberty  of  adding  oocaaionally 
the  loxory  of  punctuation  to  its  penods,  and  of  making  one  or  two  orthographic  changes. 
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been  down  to  the  post-office  for  the  last  three  days.  A  whole  week 
and  no  letter ;  but  I  won't  scold  yon,  for  want  of  room,  I  »ve  so  much 
to  tell  yon !  I  am  havmg  snch  a  delightfnl  time  here ;  and  I  do  tiunk 
it  *s  the  prettiest  place  I  ever  was  in  in  all  the  world.  Yon  can't  ima- 
gine 1  There  are  hills,  and  a  brook  —  oh !  snch  a  beautifdl  brook — and 
trees  all  about  the  houses,  looking  in  at  the  very  windows  for  all  the 
world  as  if  they  were  alive ;  and  only  think  if  there  actually  was  such 
thmgs  as  those  metamorphoses  we  used  to  read  about  last  winter  at 
the  Academy —  do  n't  you  remember  ?  —  and  how  glorious  it  would 
be  for  elopements,  if  any  body  wanted  to  elope,  because  you  see  the 
trees  would  do  just  as  well  as  a  rope-ladder,  and  quite  as  romantic,  I 
am  sure,  only  one  would  be  liable  to  get  scratched  going  down ;  and 
then,  there  are  such  exquisite  woods  —  oh  I  I  'm  sure  you  never  saw 
any  thing  like  it  in  all  your  life.  But  I  do  n't  like  the  folks  much — of 
course  my  uncle's  people  are  excepted  —  but  the  rest  are  so  stupid,  all 
except  one.  Who  do  you  suppose  he  is  ?  Now  you  need  n't  laugh 
and  shake  your  head,  or  I  shan't  tell  you  a  word  about  him ;  but  he 's 
in  love  with  me !  There  now  I  This  is  the  only  thing  that  I  ever  kept 
secret  from  my  dearest,  dearest  Jane ;  but  I  have  n't  told  you  about  it, 
because  I  wasn't  quite  certain;  however,  it's  the  Doctor!  You 
know  when  I  got  here  after  my  poor  dear  father  died,  I  told  you  he 
prescribed  for  me,  and  was  so  very  attentive.  WeU,  I  thought  he  was 
very  stiff  and  disagreeable,  and  not  half  so  pleasant  as  Mr.  Briggs  who 
used  to  be  over  to  Little  Falls ;  but  he  used  to  come  in  pretty  often 
after  that ;  and  I  soon  saw  he  liked  to  talk  to  me  best.  And  if  you 
could  only  hear  him  talk  I  He  knows  three-quarters  of  every  thing,  I 
do  believe ;  and  he  makes  such  grand  speeches  when  he  talks  to  me, 
that  really  it 's  quite  annoying,  you  know.  He  used  to  see  us  pretty 
often  for  a  long  while  before  I  suspected  that  he  thought  any  thing  oi 
me ;  because  you  see  he  's  such  a  learned  man,  and  so  kind  of  old- 
&shioned,  you  wouldn't  think  he  would  ever  want  to  marry  any  body, 
much  less  a  silly  girl  like  you  or  me.  But  one  day  Aunt  Abby  says 
to  me :  '  Louise,- the  Doctor  has  got  his  eye  on  you  —  do  you  know 
it  ? '  '  No,'  said  I, '  and  I  do  n't  believe  it.'  But  aunt  she  stuck  to  it 
he  was  dead  in  love  with  me,  and  too  bashful  to  say  so.  And  since 
then  I  've  noticed,  and  I  do  believe  she 's  right.  O  Jane  I  if  you  could 
see  him !  He 's  got  such  beautiful  hair  and  eyes  —  oh  I  they  're  black 
as  jet  —  and  his  eyes  so  lafge  you  can't  think ;  aud  his  mouth  so  small 
and  pretty,  and  so  are  his  hands ;  that 's  where  he  beats  Mr.  Briggs. 
But  do  you  know  who  I  think  he 's  like  ?  Do  n't  you  know  Charley 
Sanford  who  was  over  at  the  Academy  last  winter,  and  took  us  two 
girls  out  for  a  sleigh-ride  down  by  the  Mills,  and  tipped  us  over  into  a 
snow-bank  head  over  heels,  and  almost  died  of  laughing,  hauling  us  out 
again  ?    Well,  I  do  think  he 's  like  the  Doctor,  only  not  so  pretty,  and 
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his  voice  was  n't  half  so  soft ;  but  I  was  reminded  of  him  the  other  day. 
I  never  like  to  say  much,  you  know,  when  he  comes  to  the  house,  be- 
cause he  knows  so  much,  and  I  so  little ;  but  I  do  admire  to  hear  him 
talk  above  all  things.  And  he  lends  me  books,  and  so  did  Charley 
Sanford,  but  I  did  nt  like  Charley's,  though  I  read  them  half-a-dozen 
times.  Don't  you  remember  that  one  about  the  young  feHow  in  Eng- 
land who  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  his  ^ther,  only  he  was  n't ; 
no,  that  was  n't  it,  but  he  was  some  body  else's  son,  and  he  married  a 
girl  called  Sophy  Western  ?  What  was  the  book's  name  ?  Well,  the 
Doctor  lends  me  all  sorts  of  books,  instructive  ones,  and  novels  —  I 
like  tikem  best  of  course  —  and  I  get  him  to  talk  about  them ;  and  he 
makes  every  thing  so  plain,  and  I  only  have  to  say  yes  or  no.  Well, 
one  day  lately  I  was  sitting  reading  a  most  beautiful  book — I  forget 
what  it  was  now  —  and  he  was  talking  to  uncle  about  the  iafluenzy; 
and  when  he  got  through,  he  came  up  behind  my  chur  and  read  over 
my  shoulder.  It  was  a  love-story,  and  so  pretty ;  and  just  as  he  stooped 
down,  his  whiskers  ruffled  my  bandeaux,  (you  know  I  do  my  hair  that 
way  now,  the  same  as  Amelia  Floyd,)  and  I  felt  such  a  thrill  go  all 
over  me  —  oh  I  it  was  just  Uke  what  you  feel  when  you  eat  ice-cream 
on  a  hot  day ;  and  just  in  the  very  book  I  was  reading — was  nt  it 
funny  ?  —  it  said  that  when  people  are  in  love  they  always  thrill  that 
way,  and  though  I  was  n't  in  love,  I  thought  he  might  have  thrilled 
the  same ;  and  so  I  turned  round,  pretending  I  wanted  to  ask  him 
something,  and  our  eyes  met,  and  he  dropped  his  right  away ;  but  I 
saw  them  one  moment,  and  they  almost  burnt  me  up !  Oh !  it  was 
like  looking  at  one  of  those  furnaces  in  Little  Falls,  or  a  flash  of 
lightning,^  and  so  I  knew  he  loved  me.  But  he  said  not  a  word,  al- 
though there  was  n't  any  body  in  the  room ;  and  would  you  believe  it, 
he  has  only  been  to  see  us  once  since,  and  that  was  a  week  ago  yester- 
day. But  what  he  can  see  in  me,  I  can't  think,  though  Charley  San- 
ford did  tell  Amelia  Floyd  I  was  the  best  girl  he  ever  clapped  eyes 
on — that's  just  what  he  said  —  and  it  made  Amelia  as  mad  as  any 
thmg,  but  then  I  can't  help  it,  you  know ;  and  want  you  to  keep  this  the 
profoundeat  secret,  and  not  tell  any  body  any  thing  about  it,  except 
Amelia  and  Carrie  Jordan,  and  they  must  n't  say  any  thing  for  the 
world.  Oh !  do  you  suppose  he  will  ask  me  to  marry  him !  I  should 
admire  to  be  a  doctor's  wife  —  should  n't  you  ?  —  but  then  he 's  so 
much  better  and  greater  than  I  am ;  but  if  he  does  propose,  I  will  try 
and  improve,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  love  him  dearly.  But  I  have  got 
to  go  away  next  week,  and  I  do  hope  he  will  speak  out  first  I  Now 
mind  you  do  n't  say  any  thing  about  it.  Won't  it  make  Amelia  jea- 
lous !    Write  immediately^  or  I  shall  go  frantic. 

*  Yours,  dearest,  ever, 

'Lomn  WurrwoBTK. 
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*  Brava  I '  chuckled  Rivers  as  I  concluded ;  *  just  as  I  expected  I  I 
knew  the  girl's  character  firom  that  spooney's  own  description.  But 
she  's  a  good  girl,  and  perhaps  would  make  a  better  wife  than  the 
sentimental  pattern  of  all  that 's  elevated  he  takes  her  to  be.    Go  on  I ' 

I  continued  to  examine  the  packages,  and  read  aloud  numerous 
other  letters  —  rich,  greasy  missives  from  fiivorite  pastors,  stuffed  with 
mUd  and  appropriate  texts,  and  redolent  of  disinterested  counsel; 
business-like  epistles  from  forgers  and  card-sharpers  —  many  a 
hint,  by  the  way,  was  gathered  by  the  police  department  from  that 
opened  mail;  love-letters  from  sentimental  damsels  in  Manchester 
and  Lowell;  business-orders,  reports  of  agents,  letters  upon  every 
topic  between  male  and  female  correspondents ;  spiritualistic  replies 
to  the  queries  of  arrant  greenhorns ;  dispatches  from  quack-doctors, 
school-boys.  Congressmen,  lawyers,  in  a  word,  epistolary  representa- 
tives of  sJmost  every  dass  and  subdivision  of  society.  As  the  Editor 
of  this  Magazine,  hioreover,  has  solemnly  engaged  not  to  divulge  my 
name,  I  feel  perfectly  secure,  and,  although  naturally  of  a  timid  dis- 
poffltion,  do  not  hesitate  to  publish  this  intercepted  correspondence 


MY      WIFE. 

She  lies  asleep  dose  at  my  side, 
Her  soft  cheek  pillowed  on  her  arm ; 

And  where  her  raven  locks  divide, 
I  kiss  her  forehead,  smooth  and  warm. 

A  flush  of  roses  on  her  dieek, 
Upon  her  lips  a  budding  bloom ; 

And  through  them  her  soft  breathings  break, 
Like  zephyrs  laden  with  perfume. 

How  still  she  lies —  for  scarcely  stirs 
The  baby-life  within  her  breast : 

Who  would  not  have  such  peace  as  hers  — 
Sweet  slumber,  and  the  heart  at  rest  ? 

And  when  she  wakes  to  me  again  — 
And  with  that  waking  mornings  rise  — 

How  eagerly  I  '11  watch,  to  claun 
The  opening  splendor  of  her  eyes ! 

Sleep,  0  my  queen  I  the  lion  Fear 

Watches  forever  at  thy  side, 
To  guard  firom  danger  treasures  dear, 

AjA  daim  firom  deep  again  a  bride. 
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'Hags,  goblins,  demons,  lemnres,  have  made  me  all  aghast.' — Hood. 

'  Ukd  Fels  nnd  Meer  wird  fortgerissen 
In  ewig  Bchnellem  Sph&renlaof.' — GtoKTHS. 


Beadxb,  these  are  oar  old  friends  the  Feejee  Islanders,  only  slightly 
disguised  in  new  spelling,  in  whose  behalf  several  years  ago  we  used 
to  hear  the  most  urgent  missionary  sermons,  and  to  speed  the  Gospel 
to  whom  we  used  to  give  our  money  and  our  prayers.  They  are  the 
very  hideous  savages  whom  we  deemed  it  disgraceful  to  have  living  on 
the  same  planet  with  Christian  men,  and  for  whom  we  felt  that  the 
power  of  God  and  the  courage  of  His  missionaries  were  specially 
needed.  The  South  Sea  was  as  bad  in  our  imagination  as  the  British 
Isles  were  to  old  Byzantine  historians,  what  time  the  transplanted 
Roman  world  lived  a  drooping  but  splendid  life  in  the  city  of  the 
Levant.  Cloudy  darkness  hung  over  that  least  intellectual  and  most 
ferocious  of  pandemoniums;  whirlpools  and  pirates  combined  to 
make  the  riotous  waters  of  the  ocean-archipelago  terrible  to  mariners ; 
and  the  scattered  islets  were  covered  with  monsters,  greedy  for  hu- 
man blood,  in  whom  total  depravity  raged  in  all  its  purity  without  a 
hindrance.  The  Fijians  occupy  a  group  of  islands  near  the  centre 
of  the  ^  grand  ocean,'  and  are  perhaps  the  most  heroically  base  of  all 
the  descendants  of  Adam.  It  may  be  well  for  persons  who  are  so 
exceedingly  civilized  as  ourselves  to  make  a  short  study  of  exceeding 
savagery,  and  to  briefly  review  the  ancient  virtues,  the  modem  im- 
provements, and  the  supposable  future  destiny  of  a  people  who  have 
nothing  in  common  with  us  but  the  essential  elements  of  humanity. 

The  Fiji  group,  situated  more  than  \B^  south  of  the  equator,  and  in 
longitude  nearly  opposite  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  extends  over 
about  forty  thousand  square  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  includes 
at  least  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  islands  and  islets,  of  which  about 
eighty  are  inhabited.  They  form  a  labyrinth  of  coral  reefi  and  lofty 
volcanic  structures,  and  present  beauties  of  scenery  which  have  gained 
for  them  the  name  of  the  fairy-land  of  the  Pacific,  and  which  contrast 
most  strikingly  with  the  character  of  their  occupants.  Around  the 
basaltic  cones  and  needles,  the  sites  of  ancient  volcanic  action,  which 
form  the  central  summit  of  many  of  the  islands,  are  long  slopes  covered 

*  Fui  AND  m  FiJiANB.  Vol.  I.  The  Islands  and  their  Inhabitants.  Bj  Thomas 
WiLUAMS,  late  Missionaiy  in  Fiji.  Edited  by  G.  8.  Rowi.  London :  1858.  Vol.  II. 
Hission  History.  By  Jaxm  OAbTSBT,  late  HUsionary  in  Fyu  Edited  by  O.  S.  Bowi. 
London:  1858. 
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with  lozariant  foliage,  abrupt  precipices,  fantastic  turrets  of  rocks, 
native  towns  on  ejrie  crags,  deep  ravines,  rich  vales,  cocoaruut  groves, 
clumps  of  chestnuts,  palms,  and  bananas,  and  a  shore  of  wild  irregu- 
larity. The  vegetation  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in  diversified  beauty 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  clothes  the  islands  to  their  very  tops, 
clinging  to  every  point  where  a  plant  may  possibly  take  root.  In  the 
ocean-field  around  the  islands  extend  \6ng  lines  of  coral  reefs,  danger- 
ous to  navigation,  against  which  the  ri^ng  tide  beats  in  mountainous 
surges,  but  which  inclose  lagoons,  like  calm  lakes,  along  the  shore. 
Through  the  transparent  waters  of  the  lagoons  may  be  seen  subaqueous 
vegetation,  rivalling  in  magnificence  that  of  the  land,  and  guarded  as 
if  in  a  garden.  The  reefs,  built  up  by  a  microscopic  animal,  the  coral 
insect,  and  many  of  them  being  but  sunken  rocks,  are  a  chief  cause 
of  peril  to  the  navigator ;  but  if  ever  a  chart  be  made  of  them,  they 
will  cease  to  be  dangerous,  and  be  esteemed  as  break-waters  and 
the  walls  of  safe  harbors.  There  are  also  atolls,  or  lagoon  islands, 
the  fairy  rings  of  the  ocean,  which  consist  of  a  chaplet  or  ring  of  coral, 
inclosing  a  portion  of  the  sea  in  its  centre.  They  have  an  opening  in 
their  circuit,  generally  on  the  leeward  side,  through  which  the  tide 
enters,  and  by  which  ships  may  find  harbor  within.  No  feature  of  the 
land  or  sea  is  lacking  in  richness  of  tropical  beauty.  The  coral  is  of 
various  and  delicate  tint  and  structure,  purple,  green,  brown,  pink, 
blue,  yellow,  and  dazzling  white ;  and  among  its  branches  in  the  limpid 
water  may  be  seen  fishes  of  the  most  gorgeous  hues.  The  air  is  gene- 
rally clear,  and  the  climate  delightful  in  our  spring  and  autumn  months, 
but  oppressively  hot  in  the  months  of  our  winter,  which  from  the 
heavy  gales  that  are  frequent  are  called  ^  the  hurricane  months.'  The 
whole  race  of  fevers  is  unknown  in  YxyL 

Amid  the  constant  rising  and  sinking  of  continents  and  islands,  of 
which  there  is  certain  proof,  the  scientific  geographer  always  has  a 
secret  preference,  and  thinks  it  a  better  augury  for  a  country,  to  tend 
towards  being  the  victor  rather  than  the  victim  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
human  to  choose  a  human  destiny  to  whatsoever  prospect  *in  the 
dreamy  dells  of  the  hollow  sphere  of  the  sea.'  We  would  gladly 
picture  the  tune, 

*•  When  all  the  banded  East  at  once  *gan  rise, 
A  wide  wild  storm,  eren  Nature's  self  confounding, 
Withering  her  giant  sons  with  strange,  uncouth  surprise. 
This  pillared  earth  so  firm  and  wide, 
By  winds  and  inward  labors  torn. 
In  thunders  dread  was  pushed  aside, 

And  down  the  shouldering  billows  borne : 
And  see,  like  gems,  her  Uughing  train 
The  little  isles  on  eTery  side.* 

Yet  the  best  authorities  affirm  that  a  continent  probably  once  occu- 
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{Hed  a  great  part  of  the  tropical  Pacific,  and  that  the  islands  which 
nour  form  archipelagoes  there  were  once  mountain  summits  &r  re- 
moved from  the  sea,  and  touching  the  clouds.  This  theory  is  made  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  atolls.  The  coral  animal  cannot  exist  in 
the  water  at  a  greater  depth  than  about  twenty-five  &thoms,  or  be- 
yond the  penetration  of  the  sun's  light.  If  therefore  it  began  to  found 
its  reef  on  the  submerged  border  of  an  island,  and  if  the  island  was 
sinking,  the  animal  would  be  obliged  constantly  to  raise  its  wall  to 
keep  within  the  influence  of , the  sun,  till  finally  the  island  would  have 
wholly  disappeared,  and  the  coral  circle  of  a  lagoon  would  have  risen 
to  take  its  place.  The  peak  of  a  mountainous  island  sometimes  re- 
mains an  islet  within  the  atoll.  The  Fijians  have  a  prospect  therefore 
of  being  flooded  at  some  future  period,  but  as  geologic  changes  take 
place  very  slowly,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  first  have  time  to 
play  important  parts  in  history. 

The  population  of  the  Fiji  Islands  is  probably  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  though  it  has  sometimes  been  estimated  at  twice 
that  number.  The  largest  island  is  Viti  Levu,  ninety  miles  in  length 
by  fifty  in  breadth,  and  which  contains  at  least  fifty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  second  in  size  is  Yanua  Levu,  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  which  has  a 
population  estimated  at  thirty-one  thousand. 

The  natives  are  physically  a  superior  race.  They  exceed  Euro- 
peans in  average  stature,  and  resemble  them  in  mould  of  form. 
Their  complexion  is  not  very  lucidly  described  by  a  Frenchman  :  *  So 
far  as  I  have  observed,  the  color  of  the  skin  is  black,  mixed  with  one 
eighth  part  of  yellow,  which  imparts  to  it  a  clear  tint  of  various  in-* 
tensity.'  Dr.  Pickering  discovered  a  purplish  tinge  in  their  hue,  *  par- 
ticularly when  contrasted  in  the  sun-light  with  green  foliage,'  and 
proposed  to  distinguish  them  in  natural  history  as  '  purple  men.'  Cu- 
vier,  in  classifying  them,  confessed  himself  at  a  loss  whether  to  refer 
them  to  the  Mongolian  and  yellow,  or  to  the  Ethiopian  and  black  race. 
Their  anomalous  characteristics  justified  Dr.  Pickering  in  making  of 
them  a  distinct  variety,  under  the  name  of  Papuan.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  their  Polynesian  neighbors  by  limbs  and  features  propor- 
tioned nearly  like  those  of  Europeans ;  and  they  are  distinguished 
from  white  men  by  their  gigantic  size,  dark  color,  immense  quantity 
of  bushy  woolly  hair,  and  a  peculiar  hardness  and  harshness  of  the 
skin.  They  are  graceful,  athletic,  with  quick,  black  eyes,  keen  senses, 
acute  feelings,  an  aptitude  for  feigning,  cleverness  in  diplomacy,  and  a 
capacity  to  adjust  means  to  an  end,  and  to  steadily  prosecute  a  pur- 
pose of  interest  or  revenge  through  a  long  concatenation  of  events. 
Dulness  or  imbecility  forms  no  part  in  their  character.  Their  fierce- 
ness likens  them  to  the  tiger ;  but  they  should  not  be  compared  to  any 
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more  stnpid  beast.  If  moraOy  thej  almost  merit  to  be  thrust  outside 
of  the  pale  of  humanity,  yet  mentally  and  physically  they  take  no 
mean  rank  in  the  great  fiimiiy  of  men. 

The  Fijians  are  proud  of  their  beautiful  country,  and  refuse  to  ^ve 
credence  to  unwelcome  geographical  truths.  A  missionary,  who  had 
ezplamed  to  them  the  globe,  and'directed  them  to  contrast  Fiji  with 
Asia  or  America  says,  that  the  feeling  of  humiliation  and  grief  which 
it  caused  them  was  painful  even  to  witness.  *  Our  land,'  they  said,  ^  is 
not  larger  than  a  fly-spot.'  They,  however,  quickly  recovered  their 
energy  and  assurance,  and  pronounced  the  globe  ^  a  lying  ball ; '  and 
though  they  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  reports  of  foreigners  concern- 
ing their  own  countries,  they  receive  them  only  as  fidry-stories,  com- 
forting themselves  by  the  belief  that  the  white  man  is  of  course  telling 
lies.  A  travelled  Fijian,  of  whom  there  have  recently  been  a  few,  is 
obliged  to  forget,  on  his  return,  that  Fiji  is  not  at  least  a  formidable 
rival  to  any  other  national  power. 

Fijian  society  recognizes  five  distinctions  of  rank :  kings,  chiefs^ 
(including  priests,)  distinguished  warriors  of  low  birth,  common  people, 
and  slaves  by  war.  Rank  is  hereditary,  descending  through  the  female, 
since  the  wives  of  chiefe  are  often  of  different  degrees.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  etiquette  are  always  most  punctiliously  observed  between  per- 
sons of  distinction,  who  therefore  are  not  fond  of  meeting  each  other. 
The  clapping  of  the  hands  seems  to  fulfil  much  the  same  ofSce  as  the 
bow  or  obeisance  in  European  courtesy.  When  a  person  has  passed 
any  thing  to  a  chie^  or  received  any  thing  from  him,  he  completes  the 
act  by  clapping  his  hands.  The  same  form  is  observed  to  applaud 
what  has  been  said  or  done ;  and  perhaps  a  metaphysical  antiquarian 
would  trace  back  our  fashion  of  clapping  public  performers,  to  some 
instinctive  principle  common  to  ourselves  and  the  Fijians.  The  wring 
ing  of  the  hands  has  always  and  every  where  been  one  way  of  ex- 
pressing strong  emotion,  and  the  transition  b  easy  from  wringing  to 
clapping. 

There  are  some  contradictions  between  Hjian  and  European  man 
ners ;  and  a  philosopher  might  be  puzzled  in  <Uscussing  their  compara- 
tive merits.  For  instance,  the  Fijian  attitude  of  respect  is  a  sitting 
posture ;  the  European  a  standing  posture.  While  the  chief  is  eating, 
every  body  present  must  sit ;  and  when  he  has  finished,  they  must 
clap  their  hands  several  times.  There  is  an  opportunity  here  for  a 
careful  analysis.  The  Fijian  implies  by  sitting  that  he  has  only  to  keep 
himself  quietly  out  of  the  way,  and  be  ready  to  applaud  the  gastro- 
nomic or  other  achievements  of  a  superior,  who  has  no  need  of  any 
service ;  the  European  implies  by  standing  that  the  person  to  whom 
he  shows  respect  is  not  onmipotent,  and  may  possibly  need  to  have  a 
right  hand  put  forth  in  his  behal£    The  Fijian  custom  belongs  to  a 
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more  absolute  regime  and  passive  pablic  spirit ;  for  is  not  the  main 
thought  of  the  attendants  centred  upon  the  &.ct  that  the  chief  is  doing 
something,  and  that  when  he  has  done  it,  it  will  be  their  turn  to  ap- 
plaud ?  It  recognizes  only  one  person  in  the  circle  as  proper  either 
to  do,  to  enjoy,  or  to  suffer.  The  European  custom,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  the  reactiness  of  every  attendant  to  obey  speedily  the  behest  of 
the  master.  It  recognizes  one  commanding  will,  in  obedience  to 
which  every  person  is  to  act  with  quick  devotion.  As  the  one  custom 
betrays  the  despotism  of  a  barbarian  sensualist,  so  the  other  reveals  the 
nice  organization  of  a  society  founded  on  the  fine  principles  of  chivalry. 

Again,  in  Fiji  the  person  who  would  cross  the  path  of  a  superior, 
or  the  place  where  he  is  sitting  or  standing,  must  always  pass  before 
him,  and  never  behind.  Seamen  are  obliged  to  be  especially  cautious 
not  to  pass  by  a  chiefs  canoe  on  the  out-rigger  side.  Europeans  are 
not  thus  accustomed  to  allow  the  right  of  precedence  to  the  inferior. 
Possibly  another  Fiji  vice  may  be  hinted  in  this  peculiar  fashion.  Ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  they  are  remarkable  for  masterly  duplicity  and 
treachery.  It  is  natural  that  a  chief  should  rather  have  persons  of 
such  character  under  his  eye  than  behind  his  back,  and  that  possessing 
the  power,  he  should  therefore  force  al^  who  approach  him  to  keep 
well  to  the  front. 

One  of  their  most  curious  customs  is  that  of  *  follow  in  filling,'  the 
inferior  always  imitating  his  master  in  stumbling,  falling,  or  any 
otiier  similar  accident.  This  is  a  genuine  phase  of  the  etiquette  of 
despotism,  it  being  implied  that  no  mortal  can  resist  any  casualty 
that  may  befal  a  chief.  The  artificial  view  of  the  event  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  real,  since  it  does  not  occur  to  the  attendant  to  pull 
his  master  out  of  the  quagmire,  but  only  to  pitch  himself  in,  and 
thereby  to  prove  the  omnipotence  of  quagmires. 

In  architecture,  in  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  in  the  building  and 
management  of  canoes,  the  Fijians  probably  excel  any  other  people 
classed  by  Europeans  as  *  savages.'  Their  houses  have  sills  of  the 
cocoa-nut,  walls  from  four  to  ten  feet  high  intertwined  with  reeds, 
and  rafters  of  the  palm-tree  supporting  a  thatched  roof  which  termi- 
nates in  a  long  cocoa-nut  log  as  a  ridge-pole.  Their  canoes  are  built 
double,  with  a  platform  extending  from  one  to  the  other,  and  are  fui- 
nished  with  sails  which  seem  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  craft. 
They  will  often  cany  fifty  men.  The  native  sailors,  though  deficient 
in  boldness,  and  though  abounding  in  superstitions  concerning  the 
^  green  sea-foam,'  passing  over  in  silence  certain  parts  of  the  ocean 
which  are  the  haunts  of  spirits,  are  yet  very  expert. in  managing  their 
vessels,  and  sail  with  great  swiftness,  interchanging  jests,  raUleries,  and 
merry  shouts. 

Perhaps  few  persons  ever  reflected  that  sitting  in  a  chair,  or  on 
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any  thing  resembling  a  cbur,  is  one  of  the  refinements  of  high  civiliza- 
tion. An  elevated  seat,  fkr  fix>m  being  a  natural  and  essential  ap- 
pendage to  man,  b  just  as  artificial  an  institute  as  a  cane :  it  is  a  sort 
of  third  leg,  available  in  sitting  as  a  cane  is  in  walking.  The  Fijians 
have  not  attained  to  this  refinement.  Indeed,  with  their  slight  costume, 
a  posture  of  the  body  marked  by  two  well-defined  right  angles,  would 
hardly  be  gracefub  Nor  do  they  sit  in  the  Turkish  position,  with 
their  legs  crossed.  Their  style  is  probably  precisely  that  which  would 
be  adopted  by  any  young  citizen  of  New-York  who  should  go  into 
the  woods  on  a  summer  holiday,  to  enjoy  an  hour  of  listless  Arcadian 
muang.  They  either  curl  their  legs  in  front  of  them,  toes  inward  and 
knees  outward,  or  turn  both  of  their  bended  legs  a  little  to  one  side, 
and  slightly  recline  on  their  hand,  which  touches  the  ground  on  the 
other  side.  A  person  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  flowing  garments  fills  a 
chair  admirably,  and  without  appearing  to  be  stilted ;  but  an  artist 
would  prefer  to  sketch  a  Fijian  in  his  native  posture,  with  his  solid 
bust  rising  as  if  autochthonically  from  the  soil. 

A  wreath-like  zone,  several  inches  wide,  and  scrupulously  drawn 
about  the  body,  is  almost  the  only  article  of  dress.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing this  simpUcity  in  their  wardrobe,  they  contrive  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  about  their  toilet.  Their  abundant  hair  claims  the  first 
attention  of  all  classes,  and  the  barbers  are  among  the  most  important 
personages  on  the  islands.  The  barber's  ofice  is  one  of  the  highest 
dignity,  and  his  hands  are  sacred :  he  is  not  permitted  to  use  them  in 
any  other  employment,  or  even  to  feed  himsel£  Heaths  and  forests 
do  not  present  greater  diversities  than  the  various  styles  in  which  the 
Fijian  bushy  heads  are  done  up.  All  the  force  and  versatility  of  their 
genius  is  expended  upon  their  coiffures,  which  are  expanded  till  they 
often  measure  four  or  five  feet  in  circumference.  They  are  painted 
black,  blue,  white,  or  bright  red ;  the  last  being  the  fiitvorite  color  of 
young  persons,  and  they  generally  assume  regular  and  almost  geo- 
metrical outlines.  They  are  spherical,  pyramidal,  conical,  or  square, 
or  present  these  figures  in  manifold  combinations.  Twisted  cords  and 
braids  of  different  colors  are  intertwined ;  and  locks,  curls,  tassels, 
flowers,  and  the  gay  feathers  of  the  paroquet  are  appended.  If  the 
attire  of  the  head  is  an  index,  the  Fijians  must  certunly  have  some 
instincts  in  common  with  the  nobles  and  ladies  who  in  periwigs  and 
lofty  coiffures  adorned  the  court  of  Louis  XY. 

The  costume  is  completed  by  chaplets,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  and 
wreaths  made  of  vines  and  flowers,  or  of  tortoise^hell,  dogs'  teeth, 
bats'  jaws,  or  snake  vertebne.  Painting  and  tattooing  are,  moreover, 
almost  universal  practices.  The  latter  is  a  religious  custom,  imperative 
only  on  women,  and  is  performed  with  an  instrument  consisting  of 
several  bone-teeth  fixed  to  a  light  handle,  which  are  dipped  into  a 
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pigment  made  of  charcoal  and  candle-nnt  oil,  and  then  driven  violently 
through  the  skin.  The  operation  is  a  painful  one,  and  occupies  several 
weeks,  or  even  months.  Concentric  circles  on  the  arms,  barbed  lines 
on  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  patches  of  blue  at  the  comers  of  the 
month,  are  common  displays  of  tattooing.  The  face  is  painted  daily 
in  &ntastio  styles,  in  scattered  spots,  and  diagonal  lines  of  different 
colors,  vermilion  being  the  favorite  hue  for  the  nose. 

The  Fijians  are  early  risers,  and  begin  their  day  with  washing,  and 
with  drii^dng  an  infusion  of  the  ava,  a  nativer  narcotic  plant.  They 
then  go  to  their  work,  gathering  bananas  or  yams,  fishing,  canoe- 
building,  or  the  manufacture  of  clubs  and  spears  for  war,  till  about 
eleven  o'clock,  when  they  return  to  their  houses,  bathe,  anoint  them- 
selves with  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  partake  of  a  slight  repast.  They  pass 
the  afternoon  in  sleeping  or  lounging,  or  in  the  pleasing  labor  of  the 
toilet,  sometimes  strolling  about  and  paying  visits.  In  the  evening, 
they  take  the  principal  meal  at  leisure,  and  their  bill  of  &re  includes 
a  dozen  varieties  of  bread,  nearly  thirty  kinds  of  pudding,  twelve 
sorts  of  soup,  and  almost  every  thing'  found  living  on  the  sea-ree^ 
whether  molluscous,  articulate,  or  radiate.  Tobacco  has  been  known 
to  them  not  more  than  thirty  years,  but  is  already  a  universal  fiivorite 
of  adults  and  children.  They  always  smoke  in  the  social  way  in 
which  the  North-American  Indians  used  to  smoke  the  calumet  of 
peace,  passing  the  pipe  or  segar  from  person  to  person,  and  each  taking 
a  whiff  in  succession. 

If  it  be  true  that  all  men  are  either  Platonists  or  Aristotelians,  the 
Fijians  indisputably  belong  to  the  latter  class.  Their  intellect  is  inge- 
nious, but  their  sentiment  is  unrefined.  They  delight  in  dancing  and 
verse-making,  but  have  few  pleasing  and  poetical  traditions,  and  seem 
to  judge  of  poetry  only  by  the  metre  and  the  rhyme.  A  couplet  or 
triplet  they  can  understand ;  but  they  have  little  pleasure  in  musical 
sounds,  and  visitors  relate  that  they  will  walk  off  insensible  to  the 
sweetest  notes  of  the  flute  or  violin.  They  amuse  themselves  with  pun- 
ning, to  which  they  give  the  remarkable  name  of  vcikaribamakimala; 
they  tell  grotesque  stories,  with  little  of  the  fairy  element  in  them ; 
and  they  entertain  religious  conceptions  which  are  the  &rthest  possible 
firom  being  transcendental. 

Rarely  does  humanity  appear  at  once  so  base  and  so  vigorous  as  in 
Fiji  When  aU  the  ideas  as  well  as  actions  of  an  individual  or  a 
people  become  vicious,  the  divine  breath  usually  languishes,  and  the 
tenement  of  clay  hardly  rises  in  force  or  dignity  above  the  sod.  The 
criminals  of  desperate  wickedness  who  infest  civilized  countries,  derive 
their  energy  from  contact  with  the  community  around  them :  they  are 
a  sort  of  parasites,  and  the  same  sap  which  nourishes  the  flourishing 
institutes  of  order  and  social  refinement,  passing  into  them,  makes 
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them  swell  into  ugly  and  gnarly  vigor.  There  is  perhaps  no  extreme 
without  its  opposite,  and  the  fidrest  att^unments  of  Christianity  and 
the  darkest  practices  of  hate  and  malice  may  exist,  like  palaces  and 
hovels,  side  by  side,  each  deriving  strength  from  the  vision  of  the 
other.  But  an  isolated  community,  whose  moralities  are  all  black- 
est sins,  it  would  seem,  must  soon  lapse  into  imbecility  from  lack  of 
high  motives.  Vice  has  its  strength  as  an  opposition  to  goodness ; 
but  vice  unreined,  and  left  to  its  own  promptings  without  a  check,  is 
the  weakest  of  earthly  things,  and  lies  close  to  ruin. 

To  account  for  Fijian  vigor,  it  must  therefore  be  admitted  that, 
even  morally,  they  are  not  quite  as  bad  as  possible,  while  stress  should 
be  laid  upon  the  fact,  that  careful  observers  speak  well  of  their  exhibi- 
tions of  uncult  intellect. 

In  general,  they  are  adroit  liars  and  thieves :  they  are  in  the  highest 
degree  covetous,  envious,  suspicious,  deceitful,  vengeful,  malignant, 
ungrateful,  cruel,  treacherous,  cowardly,  and  sensual.  Full  of  demon- 
like passions  and  purposes,  they  yet  pride  themselves  on  restraining 
any  manifestation  of  emotion.  But  if  once  surprised  into  wrath,  or  if 
provoked  beyond  endurance,  they  lay  no  check  on  their  rage,  and  exhi- 
bit the  savage  in  a  state  of  development  of  which  the  civilized  man 
can  form  no  adequate  conception.  ^  The  forehead,'  says  the  missioti- 
ary,  ^  is  suddenly  filled  with  wrinkles ;  the  large  nostrils  distend  and 
smoke ;  the  staring  eye-baUs  grow  red,  and  gleam  with  terrible  flash- 
ings ;  the  mouth  is  stretched  into  a  murderous  and  disdainful  grin ; 
the  whole  body  quivers  with  excitement ;  every  muscle  is  strained,  and 
the  clenched  fist  seems  eager  to  bathe  itself  in  the  blood  of  him  who 
has  roused  this  demon  of  fury.'  When  a  person  is  offended,  he  rarely 
says  any  thing,  but  immediately  arranges  some  stick  or  stone,  or  other 
sign,  by  which  he  shall  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  grudge,  till  he 
is  able  to  avenge  it.  There  are  various  ways  of  indicating  sworn  ven- 
geance—  as  dispensing  with  some  fiivorite  article  of  food,  renouncing 
the  pleasures  of  the  dance,  wearing  half  of  the  head  closely  cropped, 
refusing  to  speak  at  all,  or  suspending  from  the  ridge-pole  of  the  house 
a  roll  of  tobacco,  where  it  must  hang  till  taken  down  to  be  smoked 
over  the  dead  body  of  the  offender. 

Their  atrocity  is  especially  displayed  in  the  little  value  which  they 
set  upon  human  life.  Death  by  the  dub,  the  noose,  or  the  musket  is 
the  punishment  for  all  crimes  except  theft,  which  is  hardly  esteemed  a 
crime  at  all.  Young  men  are  usually  deputed  to  be  the  executors  of 
justice,  and  perform  their  task  suddenly,  and  with  the  utmost  noneha- 
lance*  In&nticide,  especially  the  murder  of  deformed  and  female 
children,  is  reduced  to  a  system,  professors  of  it  being  found  in  every 
village.  A  swift-pursuing  grave  haunts  all  the  unfortunate.  The  aged 
and  infirm  are  strangled ;  fiiendless  sick  persons  are  left  to  perish ;  fhe 
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process  of  laying  out  is  often  begun  before  decease ;  and  persons  are 
not  infrequently  buried  alive.  This  chapter  of  horrors  relates  only 
Fijian  common-places.  The  abominations  are  not  so  much  diabolical 
as  brutish,  proceeding  from  insensibility  rather  than  from  a  daring  de- 
fiance of  noble  conceptions.  Religion  is  not  there  to  shed  a  savor  of 
holiness  around  Ufe,  its  sacraments  being  supplanted  by  juggleries,  and 
its  ideas  by  a  pantheon  of  monsters ;  refined  love  is  not  there,  woman 
being  in  no  esteem,  but  often  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  even 
forUdden  to  enter  any  temple;  neither  culture  nor  art,  knowledge  nor 
discipline,  is  there ;  and  the  garden  of  the  soul,  which  always  requires 
to  be  1^  carefully  kept,  is  therefore  over-run  with  rankest  weeds  in 
tropical  luxuriance. 

Worthy  of  their  character  in  other  respects  is  the  climax  of  their 
degradation  —  cannibalism.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  bake  their 
captured  enemies,  and  eat  them.  A  cannibal  dinner-party  is  always  a 
ceremoniqus  affair,  and  shows  how  fierce  may  be  the  amenities  of  life. 

Thus  briefly  we  have  sketched  one  of  the  realms  and  one  of  the 
peoples  in  the  island- world  of  the  Pacific  —  a  sunny,  labyrinthine 
realm,  smiling  with  natural  beauty  —  a  hideous  people,  largely  built, 
unrivalled  for  the  towering  proportions  and  blooming  vigor  of  their 
vices.  This  contrast  between  the  landscape  and  the  human  life  which 
figures  on  it,  may  have  existed  for  thousands  of  ages ;  for  of  Fiji  prior 
to  the  present  century  nothing  is  known.  The  Fijians  themselves  be- 
lieve that  they  occupy  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  have  a  tradition 
that  the  first  man  and  woman  were  created  on  their  isles.  The  shores 
of  the  neighboring  continent,  China  and  India,  have  old  epics  and 
philosophies,  and  other  records  and  monuments  of  ancient  civilizations. 
The  opposite  and  more  distant  country  of  Mexico,  contains  scattered 
remnants  of  temples  and  other  structures  of  art  —  the  memorials  of 
an  unknown  history.  But  in  Fiji  nothing  is  found  to  indicate  that  the 
occupants  were  ever  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  they  are  now. 

The  Dutch  navigator,  Tasman,  discovered  these  islands  in  1643. 
Captain  Cook  lay-to  off  one  of  them  in  his  voyage  of  circumnavigation. 
Several  mariners  sailed  by  them  or  through  them  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.  They  were  first  brought  into  connection  with 
Europeans  by  the  escape  of  twenty-seven  convicts  from  New  South- 
Wales  in  1804,  who  settled  on  them.  The  desperadoes  of  the  West 
rivalled  the  native  monsters  in  ferocity,  and  having  the  advantage^  of 
fire-arms,  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  for  several  years.  Some 
of  them  became  leaders  in  native  wars ;  but,  with  one  exception,  they 
never  forced  the  respect  of  the  Fijiaiffl,  or  were  admitted  into  their 
friendship.  The  two  toughest  nations  of  Europe  are  the  Swedish 
and  Irish,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  experience  of  these  convicts ;  for 
the  last  survivor  but  one  of  them  was  a  Swede,  who  was  murdered 
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and  eaten  in  1813.  The  last  of  them  was  an  Irishman  named  Connor, 
who  became  thoroughly  Fijianized,  and  was  esteemed,  even  by  the 
natives,  as  more  than  their  match  in  inhuman  passions  and  cruelties. 
He  became  a  sort  of  prime  minister  and  favorite  of  the  king  of  Rewa, 
and  died  a  natural  death,  only  regretting  in  his  last  moments  that  the 
number  of  his  children  was  not  fifty  instead  of  forty-eight. 

The  depravity  of  Fiji  was  hardly  known  in  Christendom,  before  it 
became  a  theatre  of  Christian  missionary  effort.  Converts  from  the 
neighboring  Friendly  Islands  first  preached  to  them  in  1835  in  La- 
kemba,  one  of  the  outlying  islands,  in  which  the  Tongan  population  was 
larger  than  the  Fijian.  A  station  was  here  established,  many  Tongan 
converts  were  made,  two  white  missionaries  with  their  families  were 
added  to  the  corps  of  laborers,  and  the  morality  of  the  island,  if  it 
did  not  become  Christian,  became  somewhat  less  heinous  than  it  had 
formerly  been.  It  was  quite  another  thing,  however,  to  evangelize 
genuine  Fijians,  as  the  missionaries  discovered  when,  in  1837,  they 
advanced  their  station  into  the  group  to  the  island  of  Somosomo, 
whither  they  had  been  invited  by  a  novelty-seeking  chief.  When, 
after  a  conversation  concerning  Christianity  with  this  chie^  they  asked 
him  if  he  believed  the  statements  to  be  true,  he  answered :  *•  True ! 
every  thing  that  comes  from  the  white  man's  country  is  true :  muskets 
and  gunpowder  are  true,  and  your  religion  must  be  true.^  After  ten 
years  of  labor  with  this  promising  people,  the  missionaries  decided  to 
abandon  the  field,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives  to  another 
island. 

The  first  remarkable  missionary  success  was  in  Ono.  That  island 
was  afflicted  with  an  epidemic  disease  which  threatened  its  depopula- 
tion. All  means  of  propitiating  the  native  gods  had  been  tried, 
but  no  relief  came.  A  visitor  to  Lakemba  had  witnessed  the 
Tongan  movement  there,  and  remembered  that  Jehovah  was  the 
name  of  the  God  whose  worship  had  been  introduced,  and  who  was 
said  to  be  the  only  true  God.  In  their  present  calamity,  he  recom- 
mended to  his  Ono  countrymen  to  abandon  their  own  gods,  and  to 
pray  only  to  Jehovah  :  and  it  is  a  most  curious  fact,  that  with  this 
scanty  stock  of  information,  they  decided  to  follow  his  advice.  They 
assembled  together  with  this  dedgn,  but  were  at  a  loss  how  to  con- 
duct a  religious  service.  Finally  a  Fiji  priest  was  waited  on,  and  in- 
formed of  the  pm-pose  and  perplexity  of  the  people.  He  did  not  a|)- 
prove  of  the  plan,  but  consented  to  become  their  chaplain ;  and  when 
all  were  seated,  he  offered  up  the  following  wonderiul  prayer : '  Lord, 
Jehovah  1  here  are  Thy  people :  they  worship  Thee.  I  turn  my 
back  on  Thee  for  the  present,  and  am  on  another  tack,  worshipping 
another  god.  But  do  Thoit  bless  Thy  people ;  keep  them  from  harm, 
and  do  them  good.'  This  was  the  first  step  in  the  evangelization  of 
the  whole  island. 
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Missions  are  now  established  in  seyeral  of  the  largest  islands,  and 
there  are  in  all  abont  seven  thousand  church  members.  But  the  Fijian 
finds  it  hard  to  eradicate  the  vices  which  have  been  in  all  time  the  glory 
of  his  &thers.  The  motives  for  which  Christianity  is  embraced,  are 
often  of  a  politic  character ;  Chiistian  ideas  are  often  most  tortuously 
apprehended ;  and  the  Christian  profession  is  both  lightly  made  and 
renounced*  The  missionaries  themselves,  who  have  labored,  and  still 
labor  there,  are  not  men  of  the  commanding  ability  and  sternly  ro- 
mantic devotion  which  gave  to  Xavier  his  triumphs  in  Asia ;  but  to 
them  belongs  at  least  the  more  than  worldly  honor  of  having  risked 
their  lives  daily  in  efforts  to  do  good  to  the  heathen. 

Passing  from  the  present,  and  conceiving  the  time  when  civilization 
marchiDg  westward  shall  have  built  up  a  chain  of  empires  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Pacific;  when  electric  wires  shall  have  brought  the 
whole  world  within  speaking  distance ;  when  improved  arts  of  loco- 
motion shall  have  reduced  ocean-travel  from  days  to  hours,  then  we 
can  hardly  err  in  fancying  these  islands  will  rise  into  great  worldly 
importance.  They  will  have  the  charm  of  beauty  and  the  convenience 
of  loneliness.  They  may  be  winter  residences  for  merchants  doing 
business  on  either  continent ;  they  may  be  solitary  retreats  for  scholars 
elaborating  theories  and  prosecuting  studies ;  they  may  be  haunts  of 
fashion  and  pleasure.  Civilization  will  yet  surely  claim  them,  for  they 
are  designed  to  answer  some  of  its  finest  purposes. 


BONO    FROM     OOBTHB. 

Castles  with  lofty 

Ramparts  and  towers, 
Maidens  disdainful 

In  Beauty's  array, 

All  shall  be  ours ! 
Bold  is  the  venture, 

Splendid  the  pay  I 

Lads,  let  the  trumpets 

For  us  be  sueing, 
GalliDg  to  pleasure, 

Enticing  to  ruin : 
Stormy  our  life  is, 

Such  is  its  boon  — 
Maidens  and  castles 

Capitulate  soon ! 
Bold  is  the  venture. 

Splendid  the  pay! 
And  the  soldiers  go  m vching, 

Marching  away. 
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Trk  extremely  vain  gentleman  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
who  declared  that  if  they  would  let  him  make  the  songs  of  the  people, 
he  would  not  care  who  made  their  laws,  expressed  his  readiness  to 
undertake  rather  more  than  he  was  aware  of.  On  the  principle  that 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  write  a  page  than  a  paragraph,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  it  is  easier  to  write  an  epic  than  a  sonnet,  and  every 
body  who  has  ever  tried  it  knows  how  very  much  more  ready  of  ao- 
complishment  is  a  bad  sonnet  than  a  good  one. 

Indeed,  if  song-writing  is  any  thing,  it  is  a  science,  and  the  ballad  is 
its  most  abstruse  form ;  because  ballads  require  a  great  deal  of  pith,  and 
an  immense  amount  of  condensation.  Mere  flowing  rhythm  and  good 
verse  are  not  enough.  These  may  yield  readable  poetiy,  and  may 
even,  if  at  all  sentimental,  serve  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  crotchets 
and  quavers,  and  so  supply  hooped  beauty  with  a  pretext  for  warbling. 
But  for  ballads,  you  want  something  that  will  inspire  the  singer  and 
move  the  hearer.  You  want  a  condensed  narrative,  a  touching  de- 
scription, a  thrilling  recital,  all  artistically  blended  and  combined. 
iSpeaking  only,  then,  of  the  English  language,  we  must  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  ordinary  verse,  set  to  music,  and  songs ;  and  an 
equally  marked  distinction  between  songs  and  baUads. 

In  the  languages  of  exclusively  Latin  origin  these  distinctions  do 
not  so  vividly  exist.  Indeed  it  would  be  scarcely  proper  to  admit 
that  those  languages  have  any  ballads  at  all.  The  Italians,  for  ex- 
ample, admire  a  haUata  more  for  its  style  of  versification  and  the  cha- 
racter of  its  music  than  for  any  particular  meaning  in  the  words.  An 
Italian  baUata  may  sing  of  wine  or  woman,  Venus  or  the  gods,  and 
may  treat  the  subject  in  any  way  the  writer  pleases.  So  also  with  the 
Spaniards ;  they  have  no  ballads.  They  have  canciones  de  amor,  and 
canciones  de  guerra^  and  candones  of  various  other  kinds ;  but  the 
ballad  proper  they  know  not.  The  French  possess  ballads,  though 
they  call  them  chansons  or  chansanettes,  Beranger's  Croix  d^or  and 
*^Les  Petits  vont  etre  grands j*  are  ballads — ballads — decided  ballads, 
let  the  Frenchman  call  them  what  he  will ;  and  so  is  the  'JPbu  de 
ToUde^  an  exquisite  ballad.  But  the  English  is,  after  all,  the  ballad 
language,  jEKzr  excellence. 

We  trust  it  will  be  considered  proper  if  we  originate  here  the  very 
defensible  observation  that,  in  addition  to  the  recognized  qualifications 
of  the  ballad,  it  must  be  a  song  that  can  be  bawled.  For  the  tender 
passages,  we  readily  admit  any  quantity  and  extent  of  modulation  that 
may  suit  the  taste  and  &ncy  of  the  singer.    But  the  allusions  to  ^  the 
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rosy  mom,'  and  '  the  jocund  heart,'  and  *•  never  shall  the  brave  old 
flag,'  etc.,  must  be  bawled,  or,  to  saj  the  least,  sung  out  very  loud. 
This  we  remark  without  any  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  singer, 
which  belong  to  another  subject  entirely.  What  we  desire  to  estab- 
Hflh  is,  that  the  man  who  permits  himself  to  believe  that  he  can  write 
a  ballad,  must  be  prepared  to  indite  words  that  will  bear  to  be  called 
out  aloud,  and  very  much  aloud,  in  the  market-places :  else  he  will 
fiuL 

We  must  therefore  discriminate  between  street-songs  and  street- 
ballads.  The  street-song  may  be  short,  but  it  must  be  condensed  and 
pithy.  It  may  treat  of  love,  and  may  be  sentiipental ;  but  it  must  be 
philosophical  rather  than  descriptive.  The  ballad,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  as  long  as  you  please,  but  its  parts  and  incidents  must  be  even 
more  condensed  than  is  necessary  to  a  song.  If  it  be  short,  so  much 
the  better  for  some  hearers,  so  much  the  worse  in  the  view  of  others. 
But  it  must  recite  the  various  links  of  its  story,  and  a  great  deal  of 
story,  or  it  must  express  its  variety  of  sentiment  —  and  the  livelier  the 
sentiment  the  better — in  few  words.  K  it  be  long,  its  every  verse 
must  be  a  history  or  a  narrative,  or  a  section  of  a  narrative,  not  alto- 
gether distinct  and  apart  from  what  precedes  or  succeeds  it,  but  com- 
plete per  ae.  There  must  be  an  especial '  nub '  for  every  stanza.  Take, 
for  example,  the  ballad  of '  Chevy  Chase,'  or  better  still,  because  more 
confirmatory  of  our  position,  take  the  ballad  of  ^Lord  Bateman,' 
which  compresses  into  a  few  —  some  fifty  —  verses,  occupying  scarcely 
half  an  hour  in  the  singing,  the  biographies  of  Lord  Bateman,  a 
Turkish  young  lady,  and  an  English  gentlewoman  and  her  daughter ; 
recounts  the  travels  of  Lord  Bateman,  who 

*  Sail-ed  heast  and  he  sail-ed  Test, 
Till  he  corned  to  famed  Turkee ;  * 

and  the  peregrinations  of  the  Mohammedan  young  lady  aforesaid ; 
mentions  incidentally  the  maiden's  Turkish  father  from  whose  girdle 

<  Shk  stole  avay  the  kej, 
Lord  Batsman  for  to  set  free ; ' 

and  also  makes  honorable  mention  of  an  extraordinary  page,  an 
humble  but  accomplished  servitor  of  the  nobleman.  This,  if  you 
please,  is  a  ballad  —  a  street-ballad.  Bawl  ?  you  can  bellow  it,  if  you 
only  have  the  necessary  quality  and  quantity  of  voice.  So,  likewise, 
in  respect  to  the  ballad  which  was  the  enduring  &vorite  of  the  late 
Mr.  Braham,  and  which  tells  of  a  gallant  ship 

*  How  she  Uy 
All  the  day 
In  the  Bay  , 

Of  Biscay  01' 
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You  can  never  be  too  loud  in  this  ballad,  which  admonition  we  offer, 
reader,  in  ease  yon  should  ever  be  minded  to  try  it. 

Street-ballads,  however,  have  vastly  degenerated  in  our  day,  and 
especially  in  our  country.  They  have  been  rudely  jostled  by  street- 
songs,  and  insulted  with  that  lowest  kind  of  all  literary  productions, 
parodies.  The  stream  of  ballad  poetry  itself  runs  smooth  no  longer. 
Our  ballad  bards  of  to-day  are  not  —  shall  we  confess  the  humiliating 
fiwjt  ?  —  scholars  writing  under  the  afflatus  of  inspiration,  like  B6ranger, 
or  geniuses  pouring  out  native  melody  in  words,  like  Bums.  They  are 
ignoramuses  scribbling  for  mere  shillings  under  the  influence  of  beer. 
In  place  of  the  'Lord  Bateman '  baUad  of  the  olden  time,  we  have  the 

*  Villikins  and  Dinah »  song  of  to-day.  In  place  of  good  old  Cockney 
Saxon,  or  broad  Scotch,  or  genuine  frolicsome  Irish,  we  have  low 
Cockney  or  Yankee  slang,  without  either  point  or  moraL  Every 
body  knows,  too,  where  the  current  street  literature  in  the  musical 
way  is  sold,  and  how  it  is  sold.  Not  as  ballads  used  to  be,  by  the 
gentleman  who  obligingly  sang  them  as  he  went,  giving  you  an  idea 
of  the  literature  which  he  offered  you  in  long  printed  strips  by  the 
yard,  and  affording  you  at  the  same  time  some  useful  hints  about  the 
correct  manner  of  singing  the  same.  No:  in  our  age  ballads  are 
printed  on  little  square  dabs  of  paper,  the  verses  surmounted  by  cap- 
tious titles  in  big  type,  and  surrounded  by  flashy  borders ;  and  then, 
oh !  wo  is  me !  fitstened  up  against  the  Park  railings  by  strings  of  wire. 
No  note  of  melody  proceeds  from  the  lips  of  the  vendor,  who,  in  nine 
cases  out  often,  cannot  nng,  if  even  he  could  read,  whidi,  to  our  cer- 
tain knowledge  in  one  case  at  least,  he  cannot. 

We  have  a  few  of  the  ballads  of  the  day  now  on  the  table  before  us, 
and  a  sorry  collection  they  are.  We  bought  them  of  an  individual 
who  '  had  on  him,'  as  our  Hibernian  friends  express  it,  the  most  un- 
musical &ce  ever  owned  or  beheld  by  man.  There  was  not  a  minim 
of  melody  nor  the  smallest  demi-semi-quaver  of  harmony  in  any  line  of 
it  It  was  hard  and  grubby,  and  not  at  all  gentle  or  ethereal.  He 
remarked  that  they  were  '  the  foinest  songs  that  ever  was  writ,  Sir,' 
and  in  answer  to  an  interrogatory  touching  the  airs,  replied  that  the 

*  chunes »  was  all  printed  on  the  top  ov  'em.  We  bought  them,  and 
retired  from  the  presence. 

The  one  which  lies  uppermost  in  the  collection  is  entitled  'Mi-s. 
Cunningham's  Darling  Baby ; '  and  the  '  chune '  is  said  to  be  that  of  the 

*  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman,'  or  '  The  Cork  Leg.'  This  is  therefore 
one  of  the  few  musical  examples  of  genius  capable  of  producing  words 
which  can  be  sung  to  either  of  two  different  measures ;  for  having  the 
honor  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  both  *•  The  Fine  Old  English 
Gentleman '  and  *  The  Cork  Leg,'  we  are  prepared  to  assert  that  these 
airs  differ  in  every  possible  respect  from  each  other.    We  judge,  how- 
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ever,  from  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the  verse  —  as  an  example  of 
whidi  we  beg  to  extract  the  following  remark  on  this  especial  baby's 

•  EcLiPSiKO  for  the  glory  of  others, — 
In  that  it  was  bom  the  babe  of  two  mothers  * — 

that  it  was  intended  to  be  sung  to  a  combination  of  the  two  airs,  or 
that  that  of  the  ^  Cork  Leg '  ndght  be  used  where  the  words  admitted 
it,  and  that  of  *The  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman'  where  the  metre 
seemed  to  call  for  such  a  change.  The  thing,  however,  is  not  a  ballad ; 
it  does  not  state,  for  the  information  of  posterity,  who  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham was ;  it  leaves  in  doubt  the  momentous  question  as  to  the  real 
maternity  of  the  babe.  It  mystifies  without  interesting  the  hearer. 
There  is  no  romance  in  it,  but  there  is  abundance  of  slang.  The  pen 
recoils  from  any  further  review  of  *  Mrs.  Cunningham's  Darling  Baby,' 
and  only  reconmiends  the  reader  not  to  try  it. 

The  next  is  entitled  '  Morrissey  and  Heenan  fight,'  the  suppression 
of  the  usual  introductory  definite  article  being  due,  we  imagine,  to  a 
want  of  space,  and  a  consequent  sacrifice  of  literary  propriety  on  the 
altar  of  expedient  conspicuousness.  When  we  remark  that  this  pro- 
duction conmiences  with  — 

*  Oh  !  was  not  that  a  glorious  sight 
To  see  those  two  heroes  in  a  fight  ? ' 

that  it  jgoeB  on  to  state  that  — 

*  This  manly  tng  was  ended  fair, 
Every  thing  being  on  the  square ; ' 

and  ends  with  the  pious  aspiration — 

*  That  they  may  live  to  see  the  day 
To  participate  in  another  fray ; ' 

we  believe  we  have  done  enough  to  show  the  disgusting  character 
of  the  production  in  question.  It  must  therefore  be  almost  unneces- 
sary to  extract  the  assertion  that 

*  To  the  end  it  was  give  and  talce, 
The  blows  making  both  men  quake, 
And  stagger,  as  if  on  a  drunk ; 
'T  was  hard  to  tell  who  would  be  hunk, 
Until,  in  less  than  one  half-hour, 
HoRRissKT  showed  the  right  bower.* 

The  third  paper,  entitled  '  Twenty  Tears  Ago,'  stands  out  in  quite 
a  poetical  light  from  the  rubbish  just  quoted.  If  we  were  to  be  called 
upon  to  express  its  peculiarity,  we  certainly  should  not  say  sublimity, 
especially  in  view  of  the  following  stanza : 

*  Thi  spring  that  bubbled  *neath  the  bill  close  by  the  spreading  beech, 
Is  rery  high — *t  was  once  so  low  that  we  could  almost  reach ; 
But  in  kneeling  down  to  get  a  drinkj  dear  Tom,  I  started  so, 
To  see  how  sadly  I  am  changed  since  twenty  years  ago.' 
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This  soDg  (it  is  not  a  ballad,  mind !)  being  free  from  slang,  and 
pretty  full  of  sentiment,  we  commend,  strictly  as  a  street-song ;  and 
if  any  body  objects  to  the  gentleman's  wanting  to  *  get  a  drink,'  after 
ba^^g  gone  through  so  many  verses  of  this  quality,  that  critic  most 
be  hypercritical.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  any  anxious  mind  should  in- 
quire, *  How  ? »  on  learning  that  the  party  *  started  «o,'  the  answer  is 
obvious  —  it  was  just  so  as  to  afford  a  rhyme  with  the  word  *  ago,'  in 
the  general  burthen. 

The  next  is  an  Irish  (an  extremely  Irish)  song,  whereof  the  title 
is  *  Saint  Patrick's  Day  in  New- York,'  and  the  subject,  '  a  glorioaB 
turn-out '  of  Irish  militia  on  that  glorious  day  —  in  what  year,  is  not 
stated,  which  it  ought  to  have  been ;  for,  seeing  that  the  weather  on 
the  seveenteenth  day  of  March  is  usually  very  unpropitious  in  this 
city,  it  is  important  to  learn  that,  on  the  special  occasion  in  question, 

*  Tnx  8un,  it  brightly  shone  that  day,  and  gave  an  extra  Mne^ 
Ab  the  line  of  march  commenced  to  move  exactly  half-paet  awml' 

This  nicety  in  regard  to  the  hour,  and  total  indifference  with  respect 
to  the  year,  is  decidedly  Irish :  a  remark  which  we  make  with  all  re 
spect  for  the  gentlemen  in  whose  honor  the  sun  *•  gave  an  extra  shine,* 
at  the  precise  moment  (half-past  nine)  when  they  began  to  march 
'  through  East-Broadway  and  Chatham-street ; '  for  we  learn  that 
their  course  lay  in  that  direction,  from  the  following  dim  and  misty 
couplet,  the  terrible  grammar  of  which  wUl  force  itself  upon  the  mind, 
in  spite  of  the  admiration  inspired  by  the  unforgotten  homage  of  the 
sun: 

*  To  see  the  military  appearance  of  the  troops,  marching  rank  and  file 
Through  East-Broadway  and  Chatham-street ;  to  the  Paris  they  drew  in  line, 
Their  ntUitary  tactics  they  went  through,  reviewed  by  the  Mayor, 
And  well  may  Brings  sons  adore  the  land  whose  name  they  bear.' 

Nobody  has  a  right  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  aforesaid  '  tactics ' 
from  the  grammar  or  the  versification  of  the  poet,  who,  however,  must 
be  a  genius,  or  he  would  never  dare  to  leave  his  nominative  without  a 
verb,  or  to  introduce  *  line '  and  '  bear '  to  rhyme  with  *  file '  and  Mr. 
Tiemann.  History,  biography,  and  blarney  are  beautifully  mingled 
in  the  following  verse,  with  which  we  must  close  our  review  of  ^  St. 
Patrick's  Day  in  New-York,'  the  only  effunon  really  approaching  the 
ballad  style  proper,  that  we  have  met  so  &r : .  ^ 

'  Success  to  Marshall  Kkxlak,  that  day  did  laurels  win, 
Likewise  to  Colonel  Rtah,  his  officers  and  men : 
The  way  that  day  they  marched  their  men  filled  their  hearts  with  joy, 
As  it  done  before,  in  days  of  yore,  on  the  plains  of  Fontenoy.' 

4 

The  exceptions  already  taken  to  the  granmiar  of  this  ballad,  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  stanza  just  quoted ;  but  if  it  be  borne  in  mind 
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that  the  HibemiaD  pronunciation  of  *  men » is  usually  •  min,'  the  critic 
will  look  \idth  less  dis&vor  on  the  rhyme.  The  construction,  we  admit, 
is  faulty ;  but  the  woi'st  feature  of  the  verse  is  its  non-adherence  to 
strict  truth,  since  the  gallant  ^  min '  alluded  to  could  not  have  marched 
at  Fontenoy ;  and  even  had  they  done  so,  neither  Marshal  Keelan  nor 
Colonel  Ryan,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  absent  from  that  classic 
field,  could  possibly  have  been  pleased  with  the  way  they  '  done '  it. 

*  The  *  Belle  of  the  Mohawk  Vale » is  chiefly  interesting,  as  supply- 
ing the  information  that  there  is  a  *  blue-eyed  bonny '  young  lady  in 
that  locality.  The  composition  is  a  maudlin  affair,  on  the  not  very 
original  principle  of  recounting  every  thing  delightful  that  you  can 
remember,  and  expressing  great  satisfaction  with  it,  but  winding  up 
every  verse  by  declaring  that  what  has  gone  before  may  be  all  very 
well,  but  *  the  Belle  of  the  Mohawk  Yale '  is  the  cheese^  over  and  above 
aH  Making  allowances  for  this  old  style  of  lyrical  comparison,  the 
song  is  not  bad ;  but  it  is  only  a  song — not  a  ballad. 

*  The  Fireman's  Boy '  is,  though ;  and  a  very  good  one,  with  just 
the  right  quantity  of  bombast  and  strained  verse ;  as  when  the  mother, 
describing  to  the  boy  what  soi*t  of  a  person  his  father  was,  says  proudly : 

*'  Hi  was  a  fireman,  gallant,  brave, 

Ab  ever  grasped  a  rope : 
A  nobler  heart  ne*er  beat  to  save 
The  sufferer  void  of  hope/ 

This  production  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  widow  and 
her  child ;  but  it  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  ballad,  and  is  well  done. 

*  The  Irish  Girl '  is  a  miserably  low  thing,  and  withal  too  absurd 
for  comment.  When  a  gentlemen  who  wishes  that  he  were  *  in  Mono- 
ghan,  and  sitting  on  the  grass,  and  in  my  hand  a  bottle,  and  on  my 
knee  a  lass,'  describes  his  lady-love  ('  the  Irish  Girl ')  in  such  language 
as  the  following  — 

'  So  red  and  rosy  were  her  cheeks,  and  yellow  was  her  hair, 
And  co$tly  vfere  the  robes  which  my  Irish  girl  did  wear ;  * 

he  ventures  so  palpably  into  the  region  of  hyperbole  as  to  become 
ridiculous. 

The  *  Execution  of  Rodgers,'  which  is  given  out  as  the  production 
of  '  the  Saugerties  Bard,'  is  slightly  —  very  slightly  —  in  the  ballad 
style ;  but  there  is  neither  that  rhyme  nor  that  reason  which  one 
would  look  for  from  a  ^  Bard '  all  the  way  down  in  Saugerties.  The 
last  verse,  in  particular,  is  of  very  doubtful  acceptance : 

*  Farkwell,  reckless  youth ;  we  bid  you  adieu  : 
Let  the  fate  of  young  Rodoebs  be  a  warning  to  you,' 

would  seem  to  be  an  apostrophe  to  the  reader  or  passer-by,  which  it 
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would  require  all  the  fire  of  the  Bard  himself  to  oonstme  in  a  compli- 
mentary sense. 

^  Mj  Love,  she  was  a  Radish-Oirl,  only  Sixteen  Years  Old,'  is  as 
stupid  and  lame  a  production  as  its  immense  title  would  prepare  the 
reader  to  anticipate.    Nay,  it  is  disgusting,  as  witness  the  following : 

'I  TAKBD  her  to  a  ball  Tonce,  in  Schuddihhoick's  Deatgch  cellar, 
Un  I  getted  mad,  an  I  yolloped  her,  for  she  danced  mit  a  yellar, 
Her  yaltzing  was  so  pewtifool,  un  nice  to  pehold  : 
She  'a  so  graceful  ash  an  elephant,  shus  sixdeen  years  old/ 

^  John  Dean  and  his  own  Mary  Ann,'  to  the  air  of  ^  Yillikins  and  his 
Dinah,'  is  of  course  founded  on  a  well-known  matrimonial  occurrence 
of  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  is  a  mere  parody,  badly  executed.  This, 
and  a  host  of  others,  which  are  simply  stupid  songs,  we  must  pass 
over :  we  cannot  quite  afford  space  for  all  the  trash  which  we  pur- 
chased of  the  man  with  the  immusical  &ce.  So  also  in  regard  to  the 
Ethiopian  songs,  a  pile  of  which  is  on  the  table  before  us,  and  which 
we  shall  perhaps  treat  at  a  future  day.  Only  one  other  of  the  street- 
songs  claims  our  attention,  because  it  is  stated  to  be  the  production 
of  *the  highly  popular  author,'  so-and-so,  whom  we  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  of  before.  It  is  called  ^  Gentle  Annie,'  and  it  is 
&rther  stated,  that  ^  the  music  of  this  beautiful  song  can  be  had  of 
Messrs.  So-and-so,  in  Broadway.'  This  chaunt,  if  it  is  *  beautiful,' 
1%  hich  we  very  much  doubt,  is  frightfully  sentimental  It  opens  with 
a  painful  regret,  which  is  only  explained  in  the  penultimate  verse, 
where  we  learn  that  the  genUe  Annie  in  question  is  in  her  tomb ! 
The  introductory  stanza  apostrophizes  the  apotheosis  of  the  gentle 
Annie  with  the  following  wailing  mixture  of  affectionate  agony  and 
gratuitous  candor : 

^Thou  wilt  come  no  more,  gentle  Ahnii  ; 

Like  a  flower  thy  spirit  did  depart : 
Thou  art  gone,  alaa!  like  the  many 
That  have  bloomed  in  the  summer  of  my  heart.* 

Oh  I  the  rogue  I  The  man  who  could  suffer  so  many  gentle  Annies  in 
general  to  bloom  in  his  heart,  and  who  does  not  scruple  to  confess  the 
&ct  to  the  shade  of  the  gentle  Annie  in  particular,  deserves  to  have 
them  all  go  from  him.  Indeed,  who  shall  say  if  a  knowledge  of  the 
gentleman's  depravity,  prior  to  her  posthumous  acquaintance  with  it 
through  his  own  confession,  might  not  have  led  to  the  departure  of  her 
spirit  like  the  flower  ?  The  chorus,  too,  is  faulty.  It  is  all  very  well, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  verse,  when  the  real  cause  of  the  gentleman's 
grief  has  not  been  declared,  for  his  friends,  the  tenor  and  base  and 

alto,  to  ask : 

*  Shall  we  never  more  behold  thee, 
Kerer  hear  thy  winmng  Toice  aga.in  ? ' 
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But  after  the  young  lady's  tomb  has  been  mentioned,  the  question 
above  quoted  is  a  piece  of  evident  supererogation  which  calls  the  gen- 
tleman's veracity  into  question,  or  hints  at  a  sham  funeral    *Ah  I ' 

says  he: 

*  Ah  I  the  houra  grow  sad  while  I  ponder : ' 

which  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of;  and,  indeed,  it  is  fearful  to 
think  what  a  ponderous  song  we  should  have  had  if  he  had  pondered 
much  longer. 


IDIiB      WOBI>B. 


0  n)LB  words ! 
Why  will  ye  never  die, 
But  float  forever  in  the  sky, 
Dimming  the  stars  that  shine  in  memory, 
Destroying  hope  and  causing  love  from  earth  to  flee, 

Ill-omened  binls. 


0  idle  words  1 
Preying  upon  the  heart, 
Leaving  with  wounds  a  deadly  smart ; 
Expiring  breath  that  taints  the  very  air. 
Will  ye  forever  leave  your  victims  to  despair  ? 

Ill-omened  birds. 


0  idle  words  t 
How  many  are  the  tears 
That  ye  have  caused  to  flow :  the  fears 
Te  have  begot  and  made  to  mountains  grow. 
Crushing  the  innocent  beneath  a  weight  of  wo, 

Hi-omened  birds. 


0  idle  words  I 
Tour  flight  Is  ever  on, 
In  heaven  darkening  the  sun ; 
By  weary  joumeyings  without  delay, 
To  wend  your  dreary  way  unto  the  judgment-day, 

Illromened  birds. 
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sgATyrATs-sTrrp  oy  the  a-tz-antio  :monthx.y. 

Thb  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January  contains  an  article  headed  *  Men 
of  the  Sea,'  which  assumes  that  the  seamen  of  to-day  are  a  degraded 
class,  compared  with  the  seamen  of  1808,  and  that  their  degradation 
may  in  part  be  attributed  to  *  science,'  but  does  not  give  the  proof. 
Now,  we  contend  that  the  seamen  of  to-day  are  superior  to  the  sea- 
men of  any  other  period  of  the  world's  history,  and  that  science,  so 
&r  from  degrading  them,  has  been  instrumental  in  their  elevation. 
Because  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  may  have  seen  men 
bundled  '  dead  drunk '  on  board  of  outward-bound  ships,  it  does  not 
prove  that  these  men  were  inferior  in  seamanship  to  their  predecessors, 
for  every  person  acquainted  with  the  history  of  seamen  h»  aware  that 
a  parting  spree  has  been  one  of  their  habits  for  more  than  a  century. 
Smollett's  description  of  seamen  in  *  Roderick  Random'  is  authority 
upon  this  point.  But  there  is  less  drunkenness  among  seamen  now 
than  there  ever  was  before,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  merchantman 
carries  liquor  to  sea  for  the  use  of  her  crew ;  whereas,  in  the  *  good 
old  times '  rum  was  part  of  every  sailor's  *  allowance '  on  board  of 
every  ship.  Therefore,  the  sailor  of  to-day  is  less  of  a  drunkard  than 
his  predecessor  of  1808,  and  more  of  a  man  at  sea. 

The  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  has  fidlen  into  the  common 
error  of  confounding  the  men  who  man  ships  in  years  of  speculation 
with  seamen.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
rapid  development  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  particularly  that  of 
our  own  commerce,  and  the  want  of  trained  men  to  man  that  com- 
merce. The  tonnage  owned  in  the  port  of  New- York  in  1864  was 
one  million  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
one,  an  amount  greater  by  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  tons  than  the 
whole  tonnage  owned  by  the  several  States  in  the  year  1808.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  no  preparation  is  ever  made  to  train  men  to  man 
new  ships;  and  when  vessels  are  ready  for  sea,  if  seamen  cannot 
be  procured,  landsmen  must  take  their  place,  for  ships  were  never  yet 
known  to  lie  long  in  port  for  want  of  men.  To  sea  they  must  go, 
without  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  their  crews.  But  would  it 
not  be  a  libel  upon  seamen  to  charge  the  incompetency  of  the  crews 
of  such  ships  upon  them,  and  then  denounce  them  as  inferior  to  their 
predecessors  ? 

In  1855  there  were  five  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  shipping  built  in  the  United  States,  and  these 
required  over  twenty  thousand  men  to  man  them.  Where  were  they 
to  come  from  ?    England,  from  whom  we  draw  part  of  our  seamen, 
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waa  increasing  her  shipping  ahnost  as  rapidly  at  the  time  as  ourselves, 
and,  like  us,  had  to  send  untrained  men  to  sea.  These  landsmen  car- 
ried on  board  the  irregularity  and  bad  habits  of  the  shore,  and  forth- 
with a  parcel  of  superficial  writers,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
moaned  oyer  the  degeneracy  of  seamen.  Many  intelligent  ship- 
masters, with  whom  we  have  conversed  upon  this  subject,  have  stated 
that  never  within  their  experience  has  the  character  of  seamen  been 
more  exemplary  than  during  the  years  of  speculation  which  have  just 
closed.  Frequently  half-a-dozen  men  have  cheerfully  performed  duties 
which  double  their  number  would  have  considered  hard  in  years  when 
commerce  was  not  affected  by  speculation.  Captain  Warner,  of  the 
ship  ^  Donald  M^Kay,'  a  vessel  of  over  two  thousand  tons,  unable  to 
procure  a  crew  of  any  kind  in  Boston,  had  to  send  to  New- York  for 
one ;  and  out  of  eighty  men,  he  had  only  four  who  could  steer  the 
ship,  and  only  tweliTe  who  could  go  aloft;  and  with  this  crew  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  dead  of  winter.  He  spoke  of  the  seamen 
on  board  in  the  highest  terms ;  they  sustained  him  and  his  officers  in 
preserving  a  show  of  discipline,  and  were  ever  prompt  in  the  discharge 
of  every  duty.  We  could  cite  many  cases  of  like  devotion  to  duty  by 
seamen.  How  unjust,  then,  to  charge  the  shortcomings  of  untrained 
men  upon  seamen !  Yet  this  is  what  the  Atlantic  has  done,  without 
proper  consideration.  Now  that  the  fever  of  speculation  has  passed, 
and  many  of  our  ships  laid  up  for  want  of  employment,  fair  crews  can 
be  procured ;  and  if  the  present  lull  continues  two  or  three  years,  the 
greenhorns  who  are  at  sea  will  be  trained  into  good  seamen  —  as 
good,  perhaps,  as  any  that  have  preceded  them.  There  are  yet  sea- 
men enough  afloat  to  impress  their  habits  of  order  and  discipline  upon 
the  new-comers,  for  no  man  is  more  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  utility 
of  discipline  than  a  thorough-bred  sailor. 

Having  shown  that  seamen  are  not  justly  chargeable  with  some  of 
the  irregularities  attributed  to  them,  we  will  take  a  brief  glance  at  the 
effect  of  'science'  upon  them.  Since  1808  the  size  of  our  ships  has 
been  increased  from  three  and  four  hundred  tons  to  from  eight  to 
twelve  hundred.  There  are  a  few  of  two  thousand  tons  and  over, 
but  not  many.  Chain-cables,  chsdn  topsail-sheets,  ties,  bowsprit 
dironds,  bobstays,  martingale  stays  and  guys,  patent  trusses,  iron 
fiittock-rigging,  patent  steering  apparatuses,  improved  windlasses  and 
capstans,  and  haljf-a-dozen  kinds  of  new  rigs,  besides  various  improve- 
ments in  blocks  and  cordage,  have  been  applied  to  ships.  All  these 
changes  have  been  learned  by  seamen,  in  addition  to  what  was  known 
before.  These  improvements  have  not  superseded  the  necessity  of 
knowing  the  old  modes  of  rigging,  for,  in  the  event  of  disaster,  the 
seaman  is  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  experience  of  the  past.  His 
ship,  when  dismasted,  cannot  be  jury-rigged  at  sea  with  the  iron-work 
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with  which  she  left  port.    It  must  be  done  with  such  spare  spars  and 
ropes  as  may  be  fomid  on  board. 

The  improvements  in  navigation  have  also  entailed  upon  the  ship- 
master the  necessity  of  increased  intellectual  cultivation  to  render  them 
available.  The  hydrography  of  the  world,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  mathematics,  maritime  law,  and  port  regulations,  must  be 
among  his  attainments,  and,  in  addition,  he  must  understand  naviga- 
tion as  it  was  practised  before  these  improvements  were  introduced. 
In  a  fog,  or  in  cloudy  weather,  when  there  is  no  chance  for  celestial 
observations  to  determine  the  position  of  his  ship,  he  is  compelled  to 
fall  back  upon  dead-reckoning,  and  also,  like  the  mariners  of  old,  to 
rely  upon  his  own  judgment,  unaided  by  science,  to  navigate  his  ship. 
Do  these  incontrovei-tible  facts  prove  that  the  ship-master  of  to-day  is 
inferior  to  his  predecessor  of  1808  ?  Do  they  not  prove  the  reverse, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Atlanti&a  assertion,  that  science  has 
in  any  degree  tended  to  degrade  the  ship-master,  is  not  true  ? 

The  Atlantic  writer,  in  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  seamen  of  the 
past,  cites  an  instance  of  a  dismasted,  leaky  ship  having  been  jury- 
rigged  and  carried  safely  into  port,  as  if  such  feats  were  not  performed 
now.  He  does  not  read  the  newspapera  very  attentively,  or  he  could 
not  &il  to  notice  many  accounts  of  vessels  leaky  and  dismasted  having 
been  brought  into  port  successfully  under  very  trying  circumstances. 
The  ship  '  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,'  over  two  thousand  tons,  with  heavier 
masts  and  yards  than  a  forty-gun  frigate,  lost  her  lower  yards  and  top- 
masts off  Valparaiso,  and  in  eight  days  was  refitted,  without  going 
into  port,  and  beat  the  whole  fleet  which  sailed  from  the  Atlantic 
ports  about  the  same  time,  in  her  passage  to  San  Francisco.  This  ship 
was  navigated  from  Honolulu  to  New- York  with  thirty  men,  and  of 
these  there  were  only  eight  seamen.  The  rest  were  men  who  had 
been  less  than  six  months  at  sea.  How  frequently,  during  the  past 
summer,  have  vessels  been  brought  from  Caba  and  our  Southern  ports, 
by  two  or  three  men  each,  air  the  others  having  died  of  yellow  fever. 
A  brig,  with  a  valuable  cargo,  was  brought  from  Havana  to  Hampton 
Roads  by  a  single  sailor.  The  first  or  second  day  out,  all  hands  died 
but  himself.  Without  understanding  navigation,  he  knew  the  courses 
along  our  coast,  and  steered  for  Charleston.  Off  the  Bar  he  spoke  a 
pilot-boat  and  reported  his  condition.  The  pilots  wished  to  come  on 
board  and  claim  salvage,  but  he  repulsed  them,  and  shaped  his  course 
for  Hampton  Roads,  where  he  made  a  regular  agreement  with  a  pilot 
to  take  the  vessel  into  port.  An  English  ship-master,  not  long  since, 
shortly  after  leaving  Vera  Cioiz,  lost  all  his  crew,  and  being  unable  to 
make  any  of  the  West-India  Islands,  boldly  headed  her  for  England, 
and  actually  anchored  her  himself  in  the  British  Channel. 

Numerous  other  cases  might  be  cited  to  show  that  in  every  element 
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of  skill  and  gallant  bearing,  the  seamen  of  our  day  have  not  degene- 
rated. How  can  they  degenerate  ?  The  elements  are  as  fierce  and 
fickle  now  as  they  ever  were.  The  vast  increase  in  the  size  of  our 
ships  requires  a  corresponding  increase  of  intelligence  to  manage  them. 
Captain  Nickels,  of  the  ship  *  Flying  Fish,'  a  sailor  who  has  few  equals, 
after  his  first  voyage  in  her  said  that  it  required  a  man  to  be  at  least 
a  year  in  such  a  vessel,  to  learn  to  sail  her  properly. 

In  conversation  with  the  captain  of  one  of  the  Cunard  steamers 
about  the  loss  of  the  steamer  '  Austria,'  he  remarked  that  Hamburg 
sailors  had  yet  to  learn  how  to  sail  steamers.  A  man,  to  manage  a 
steamer  properly,  must  not  only  be  a  good  ship-sailor,  but  an  engineer, 
so  that  in  cases  of  emergency  he  may  feel  himself  competent  to  assume 
the  entire  conmiand  of  the  vessel,  without  dependence  upon  his  engi- 
neer. In  accordance  vdth  these  views,  every  naval  officer  is  com- 
pelled to  study  the  marine  steam-engine,  and  pass  an  examination  by 
practical  engineers  before  he  receives  an  appointment  to  a  vessel. 
Surely  this  scientific  knowledge  cannot  degrade  the  officer  or  make 
him  less  efficient  than  his  predecessor  of  1808.  The  common  seamen 
who  serve  in  steamers,  soon  become  familiar  with  their  engines ;  and 
we  can  state,  from  personal  observation,  that  this  increase  of  scientific 
knowledge  has  not  affected  injuriously  the  crews  of  the  Cunard 
steamers.  The  discipline  on  board  of  these  vessels  is  good,  and  the 
men  are  as  fine,  hearty,  powerful  fellows,  as  ever  trod  a  ship's  deck. 

Never  was  there  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  sea,  when  so  much 
was  required  of  seamen  as  the  present.  In  '  old  times '  ships  were 
often  laid  up  in  winter ;  now,  winter  is  the  most  trying  season  of  the 
year,  and  increasing  competition  compels  seamen  to  be  ever  on  the 
alert.  The  man  who  commands  a  fast  ship,  and  is  beaten  in  a  race  to 
a  distant  market,  will  soon  find  himself  without  employment.  The 
common  seamen,  too,  take  pride  in  the  sailing  qualities  of  their  ships, 
and  never  spare  themselves  to  make  them  do  their  best. 

Captain  Cressey,  in  the  famous  clipper  '  Flying  Cloud,'  fell  in  with 
a  rival  clipper  on  one  of  his  passages  from  New- York  to  San  Francisco, 
and  a  side-by-side  race  took  place.  He  said  that  he  had  no  occasion 
to  tell  his  crew  to  move  quickly  in  making  or  taking  in  sail ;  they 
moved  like  one  man,  and  that  man  a  hero.  The  *  Flying  Cloud* 
triumphed,  and  every  man  felt  that  the  triumph  was  his  own.  Yet 
read  what  the  Atlantic  says  of  New-York  seamen : 

^  Out  of  the  past  looks  a  bronzed  and  manly  face ;  along  the  deck  of 
a  phantom-ship  swings  a  square  and  well-knit  form.  ...  I  know 
him  for  the  man  of  the  sea,  who  was  with  Hull  in  the  *  Constitution,' 
and  Porter  in  the  '  Essex.'  I  look  for  him  now  upon  the  broad  decks 
of  the  magnificent  merchantmen  that  lie  along  the  slips  of  New-York, 
and  in  his  place  is  a  lame  and  stunted,  bloated  and  diseased  wretch, 
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spiritless,  hopeless,  reckless.  Has  he  knowledge  of  a  seaman's  duty  ? 
The  dull,  sodden  brain  can  carry  the  customary  orders  of  a  ship's 
duty,  but  more  than  that  it  cannot.  Has  he  hopes  of  advancement  ? 
His  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  bar  and  the  brothel  A  dog's  life,  a 
dog's  berth,  and  a  dog's  death  are  his  heritage.  .  .  .  We  have 
the  Spartan  on  the  quarter-deck,  the  Helot  in  the  forecastle.' 

This  is  caricature,  not  fact,  so  &r  as  the  officers  and  seamen  who 
man  our  ships  are  conceraed.  Never  were  men  of  the  sea  better 
berthed,  better  fed,  or  less  the  victims  of  vice,  than  at  present.  What 
are  the  crimes  of  the  sea  compared  to  the  crimes  of  the  land  ?  There 
are  more  men  afloat  under  our  flag  than  the  entire  population  of  Bos- 
ton, yet  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  there  are  more  crimes 
committed  in  Boston  —  the  model,  moral  city  of  the  Union  —  in  any 
three  months  of  the  year,  than  can  be  truly  charged  against  all  our 
men  afloat,  in  twenty-one  months.  It  may  be  sud  that  this  is  the  ef- 
fect of  restraint,  but  such  an  assumption  places  the  conduct  of  seamen 
in  a  still  more  exemplary  light,  for  it  is  well  known  that  they  have  the 
power  to  rule  as  supremely  as  a  Vigilance  Committee.  If  our  seamen 
are  the  miserable  creatures  described  in  the  Atlantic  Monthif/^  how  is 
it  that  they  are  honest  ?  Frequently  during  the  past  ten  years,  more 
than  three  hundred  million  dollars  of  property  have  been  intrusted 
to  their  care,  and,  even  to-day,  they  have  under  their  control  a 
couple  of  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  yet  how  rarely  do  we  hear  of 
embezzlement  afloat.  There  is  a  moral  cause  for  the  proverbial  honor 
of  seamen,  which  those  who  only  know  them  superficially  cannot  com- 
prehend. The  sailor  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  at  sea,  is  a  truth- 
speaker  ;  and  truth  is  the  basis  of  honor.  In  the  blackest  night,  ex- 
posed to  the  ftiry  of  the  elements,  a  captain  may  send  a  sailor  aloft  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  a  sail,  a  spar,  or  any  thing  else,  and  the  re- 
port made  will  receive  his  implicit  confidence ;  he  would  as  soon  doubt 
his  own  identity  as  the  truth  of  the  sailor.  Truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  can  be  tolerated  at  sea.  Men  thus  trained  to  truth,  may  take  a 
glass  of  grog  too  much  on  shore,  but  they  cannot  stoop  to  steal.  The 
effect  of  the  grog,  however,  attracts  notice  and  forms  the  subject  of  a 
homily,  but  honor  is  such  a  common  quality,  especially  among  financiers, 
that  it  b  not  esteemed  of  any  consequence  in  seamen,  and  therefore 
they  receive  no  credit  for  it. 

In  relation  to  the  men  Who  stood  by  Hull  or  Porter,  we  believe  the 
men  who  man  our  ships-oi^war  at  present  are  as  brave  and  more  skil- 
ful ;  and  this  belief  is  based  upon  the  condition  of  the  ships.  We  have 
inspected  many  of  our  ships-of-war,  and  among  them  the  magnificent 
steam-frigates  recently  added  to  the  navy.  We  saw  the  Merrimao  as 
she  left  the  hands  of  the  riggers,  and  again  when  she  returned  from 
her  E'lropean  and  West-Indian  cruise,  and  the  contrast  in  her  condi- 
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tion  demonstrated  to  onr  satis£Eustioii,  tkat  the  officers  and  men  had 
performed  their  duty  fidthfullj.  She  was  a  model  of  nautical  per- 
feodoa  in  all  her  details.  If  her  officers  and  crew  were  incompetent, 
how  conld  they  produce  such  effects  ?  But  thej  were  not  incompetent ; 
ihey  knew  their  duty  and  performed  it,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  would 
uphold  as  gallantly  the  honor  of  our  flag  amid  the  'blaze  of  battle,'  as 
any  men  that  ever  lived.  The  heroic  element  is  as  much  a  part  of  a 
sailor's  being  now  as  it  ever  was. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  very  partial  to  the  celebrated  navigators 
of  the  past,  such  as  Blake,  Raleigh,  Frobisher,  Dampier,  etc.,  for  the 
purpose  of  belittling  the  seamen  of  the  present ;  but  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  in  reply,  that  the  adventures  of  our  whalemen,  if  prepared  with 
a  tithe  of  the  ability  displayed  in  the  narratives  of  early  navigators, 
would  exhibit  scenes  of  individual  daring,  endurance,  and  intelligence, 
Borpassing  in  interest  all  that  has  been  recorded  of  the  past.  We  do 
not  believe  that  we  are  blundering  into  sloth  or  stupidity,  either  ashore 
or  afloat.  There  are  unquestionably  many  evils,  both  on  the  land  and 
on  the  sea,  and  probably  there  will  be,  until  some  bright  and  shining 
fight,  like  the  nautical  writer  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  shall  discover  a 
process  by  which  to  remodel  the  human  heart,  for  in  that,  we  appre- 
hend is  the  active  agent  of  evil. 

The  rows  afloat,  which  attract  notice  ashore,  we  are  well  assured, 
arise  principally  from  breaking  in  greenhorns.  A  landsman  cannot  be 
converted  into  a  sailor  without  training,  and  the  training  of  the  sea  is 
not  always  conducted  upon  humanitarian  principles.  But  there  is  a 
good  time  coming.  When  the  greenhorns  become  sailors,  they  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  knocked  about.  Have  patience  for  a  year 
or  two  more,  gentlemen  of  the  land,  and  the  '  men  of  the  sea'  will 
bring  order  out  of  confusion,  virtue  out  of  vice,  and  show  to  the 
world  that  they  understand  their  own  business  best. 

To  compare  our  honest,  truth-loving  ship-masters  to  the  avowed 
tiiieves  and  liars  of  Sparta,  who  had  nothing  to  recommend  them  to 
posterity  but  the  physical  training  of  a  modem  prize-fighter,  or  our 
seamen  to  their  slaves,  betrays  both  ignorance  and  injustice.  Exam- 
ine the  records  of  our  Courts  of  Insolvency,  and  you  wili  hardly  find 
the  name  of  a  master-mariner ;  and  how  rarely  do  the  names  of  our 
common  sailors  appear  on  the  records  of  Criminal  Courts !  Men  like 
th€»e  are  neither  Spartans  nor  Helots. 

But  the  nautical  writers  of  the%4.tlantic  Monthly  are  not  practical 
seamen,  and  consequently  their  ignorance  of  the  *  Men  of  the  Sea ' 
leads  them  into  the  most  ridiculous  errors.  One  of  them,  describmg 
reefing  topsails  in  a  merchant-ship,  says : 

^Captain  Cope  calls  out  to  reef  topsdls — double  reef  fore  and 
mizzen — one  reef  in  the  main.    The  mates  are  in  the  weather-rigging 
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before  the  words  are  odt  of -the  Captain's  lips,  to  take  the  earings  of 
their  respective  topsails.' 

Before  reefing  topsails,  it  is,  we  believe,  necessary  to  lower  the  top- 
sail yards,  lay  them  so  as  to  spill  the  sails,  and. then  haul  the  ree^ 
tackles  out.  All  this  should  be  done  before  a  man  goes  aloft.  This 
ship  must  have  been  remarkably  well  manned  to  have  had  her  three 
topsails  reefed  at  the  same  time.  The  men  are  on  the  yards,  and  the 
Atlantic  makes  them  sing  out:  ^ Light  up  the  sail  to  windward.' 
A  mistake.  The  usual  cry  is :  ^  Light  out  to  wiiidwai^.'  Next  he 
says : '  Haul  away  to  leeward  I '  Another  slip  of  the  pen.  *  ELaul  out 
to  leeward ! '  is  the  phrase  in  general  use.  While  the  men  were  reefing, 
our  hero  had  '  one  arm  round  a  mizzen  backnstay.'  There  is  no  such 
rope  in  a  ship  as  a  ^.  mizzen  back-stay.' 

Upon  another  occasion,  our  hero,  in  company  with  a  Swiss  soldier, 
(no  doubt  soldiers  both,  so  far  as  seamanship  is  concerned,)  was  on  a 
rail  firom  a  wreck  in  the  Mediterranean,  looking  anxiQusly  for  deliver- 
ance, as  any  man  would  have  done  under  the  circumstances.  At  last 
a  frigate  heaves  in  sight.  Our  hero  says :  *  On  she  came,  till  we  could 
see  the  guns  in  her  bow-ports,  and  almost  count  the  meshes  in  her 
hammock-nettings.' 

A  frigate  does  not  carry  guns  in  her  bow-ports.  When  in  chase, 
guns,  according  to  their  range,  are  taken  from  any  part  of  the  ship, 
and  used  through  the  bow-ports ;  but  the  chase  over,  the  guns  are 
returned.  Frigates  do  not  carry  guns  in  their  bow-ports,  therefore 
our  hero  did  not  see  any  there,  under  the  circumstances  which  he  de- 
scribes. But  he  could  '  almost  count  the  meshes  in  her  hanunock-net- 
tiDgs.'  How  wonderful !  .  A  hammock-netting  is  made  of  wood,  and 
has  a  cover  of  painted  canvas,  to  be  spread  over  the  hammocks  in 
wet  weather:  there  is  no  net- work  about  it,  and  consequently.no 
meshes.  Our  hero  might  with  as  much  propriefty  have  said  that  he 
could '  almost  count  the  cloths  in  her  topsidl-sheets.'  The  word  netting 
suggested  the  idea  of  meshes^  just  as  the  word  sheets  might  suggest 
the  idea  of  cloths  I 

Our  hero  speaks  in  one  place  of  a  sailor  ^  'awlin'  had  the  main  tack,' 
and  in  another,  of  ^  hauling  out  the  midn  sheet.'  Both  blunders. 
^  Board  the  main  tack,'  or '  haul  aboard  the  main  tack,'  is  the  language 
of  the  sea :  never,  ^  haul  aft  the  main  tack.' .  It  does  not  lead  aft,  but 
forward.  *  Haul  out  the  main  sheet,'  if  it  were  .the  only  nautical  blun- 
der in  the  sea^-articles  of  th6  AtldrUic  Monthly y  might  be  set  down  as 
a  mispiint  —  the  word  out  having  been  used  for  aft — but  as  there 
are  many  other  blunders,  too  glaring  to  be  attributed  to  mis-printing, 
the  phrase,  ^  Haul  out  the  main  sheet '  is,  doubtless,  like  the  others, 
the  offspring  of  ignorance.  *  Haul  <0  the  miun  sheet '  is  correct,  not 
'  haul  out^^  etc.  ^ 
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We  would  not  have  noticed  these  nautical  blunders,  but  for  the  ar- 
Togant  pretensions  of  the  writers.  They  try  to  make  landsmen 
believe  that  they  are  of  the  sea,  and  speak  of  it  and  its  men  from 
actual  experience,  when,  in  fact,  they  do  not  even  know  the  common 
phraseology  of  the  sea.  But  their  articles  are  amusing,  and  so  are 
those  of  the  great  S.  C,  Jr.,  though  they  frequently  sneer  at  writers 
of  his  stamp,  for  the  purpose,  we  suppose,  of  showing  their  own  su- 
periority. 

In  his  last  wonderful '  sea-story,^  hear  how  Sylvanus  wears  a  brig : 

'  Stand  by  for  wearing  I »  cried  Harry,  as  he  walked  aft.  *  Mr. 
Adams,  you  may  bring  her  up  to  the  wind.'  And  then,  he  adds,  *  the 
helm  was  put  up.'  Well  done,  Sylvanus !  The  nautical  writers  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  could  not  blunder  more  '  scientifically.'  '  Put 
the  helm  up,'  or  'Up  with  the  helm,'  are  the  prdei-s  to  the  helms-man 
in  wearing ;  and  in  order  to  '  bring  her  up  to  the  wind',  the  phrase  is, 
*  Put  the  helm  down,'  or  *  Let  her  come  to,'  not  *  Put  the  helm  up.' 
In  another  scene,  Sylvanus  says : '  We  must  let  her  up  a  little,  to  keep 
the  head>sails  on  a  shiver  as  much  as  possible.'  Now  when  the  *  head- 
Bails '  of  a  square-rigged  vessel '  shiver'  by  the  wind,  the  topsails  will 
be  aback,  and  consequently  stop  her  way ;  but  Sylvanus  keeps  her 
ranging  ahead,  with  her  head-sails  shivering.  A  skilful  sailor ! 
But  Sylvanus,  in  reply,  may  say :  *  My  sea-stories  are  as  good  as  those 
published  in  the  classical  Atlantic  Monthly;  and  if  I  do  blunder,  you 
may  attribute  it  to  science  / ' 

Sylvanus  writes  to  amuse ;  he  knows  some  of  the  slang  of  the  sea, 
and  out  of  this,  like  the  writers  in  the  Atlantic^  manufactures  '  sea- 
stories  ; '  but  he  is  not  dogmatical.  He  does  not  put  himself  forward 
as  a  reformer,  nor  write  nonsense  about  scare-crow  evils  which  he  does 
not  comprehend.  His  blunders  in  manoeuvring  ships  do  not  impair 
the  interest  of  his  yarns  in  the  estimation  of  landsmen  ;  and  seamen 
will  only  smile  at  them ;  for  they  are  as  harmless  as  they  are  stupid, 
and  will  probably  be  forgotten  in  a  week. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  articles  which  appear  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
That  periodical  assumes  to  be  '  an  authority '  on  all  matters  which  it 
admits  to  its  pages,  and  is  supposed  to  have  much  influence  upon 
thinking  men :  it  is  important,  therefore,  when  it  publishes  statements 
at  vai-iance  with  fact,  that  it  should  be  set  right.  We  have  shown 
that  its  nautical  writers  are  not  practical  seamen ;  that  their  estimate 
of  a  sailor  is  not  the  result  of  experience,  but  of  ignorance ;  and  there- 
fore we  hope  that  their  opinions  will  not  have  an  unfavorable  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  still  admire  and  respect  ^  the  Men  of 
the  Sea.' 
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THE    WOBIiD    WATCHMAN'S    BONO. 

Thb  dock  strikes  ten  I    The  Devil  has  drawn 
His  curtain  above,  from  sun-set  to  dawn : 
And  the  night  is  here ;  but  a  night  of  wo 
And  crime,  that  a  flood  shall  overflow — 

That  the  flood  doth  overflow. 

As  I  walk  earth's  floor 
Its  biUows  around  my  footsteps  roar. 

The  dock  strikes  eleven  t    Dismal  the  night  I 
But  a  star  arises ;  and  it  hangs  in  light 
O'er  the  Holy  City,  till  she  totters  and  iklls, 
And  the  red  flames  flutter  on  temple  and  walls — 

On  Zion*s  temple  and  walls. 

As  I  walk  earth's  floor 
A  nation  is  scattered — a  nation  no  more. 

The  dock  strikes  twelve  I    'T  is  a  mid-night  drear  1 
The  hour  when  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  i^pear : 
Now  the  Queen  of  the  World  her  red  cup  fills, 
And,  crownless,  fidls  from  her  reeling  hiUs — 

Rome  from  her  seven  proud  hills. 

As  I  walk  earth's  floor 
With  a  trembling  foot,  it  is  dark  before ! 

The  clodc  strikes  one !    The  knights  ane  awake : 
The  mountains  nod,  and  the  valleys  quake 
To  the  dang  of  arms  and  the  thundering  tread 
Of  the  bannered  armies  eastward  led  — 

In  Holy  Crusade  eastward  led. 

As  I  wtdk  earth's  floor 
The  pace  of  the  hours  seems  slower  and  sk>wer. 

The  clock  strikes  two  t    And  my  weaiy  eyes 
A  vision  behold  from  the  ocean  rise : 
A  world  unknown  from  the  gulf  of  waves 
Comes  up ;  and  I  hear  afar  the  lau^  of  slaves  — 

The  smothered  laugh  of  patient  slaves, 

As  I  walk  earth'^  floor, 
And  hasten  still  toward  the  Western  shore. 

The  dock  strikes  three !    And  my  watch  is  done : 
Ye  sleeping  nations,  awake  with  the  son : 
From  the  East  have  I  walked,  not  &st,  but  hi ; 
And  have  seen  arise  but  a  single  star  — 

In  all  this  night  but  the  Morning  Star, 

As  I  walked  earth's  floor : 
And  the  sun  now  stands  in  the  morning  door. 
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AJn>  COMPAVT. 

AcooRDiNO  to  the  author's  definition,  a  rational  cosmology  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  fiK^  and  laws  of  nature  in  tiie  light  of  the  pure  prindpleB  which  include 
than.  These  prindples,  it  is  argued,  must  hare  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  Crbatos 
befbre  their  concretion  in  a  single  &ct ;  axid  inasmuch  as  man  is  a  rational  being, 
must  be,  to  some  extent,  possiUe  to  be  attained  by  the  exercise  of  the  reason  aided 
by  fiidB  and  theur  laws,  and  by  pure  rational  insight  This  way  of  seeking  after  the 
divine  idea  is  the  only  possible  method,  it  is  claimed,  of  rising  to  any  science  of  the 
umverse  and  attaining  a  rational  cosmology,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  simuna- 
tion  of  the  hda  of  experience  and  arithmetical  reckonings  To  use  more  carefully 
the  terms  of  the  author — believing  that  there  must  somewhere  be  a  position  from 
which  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  the  physical  universe  has  laws  which  are  not 
only  discoverable  by  the  processes  of  induction,  but  which  may  be  shown  to  have 
heea  necessarily  determined  by  immutable  and  eternal  pxinciples  of  reason,  Dr. 
HicKOK  first  endeavors  to  apprehend  a  dear  idea  of  an  absolute  Grbatob  and 
GovEBMOB,  who,  though  incomprehensible  to  the  finite  understanding,  is  yet  cog- 
nizable by  the  rational  insight :  so  likewise  of  the  great  plan  of  nature,  which  must 
have  proceeded  from  certain  archetypal  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind.  Thus,  he  says, 
by  the  aid  of  reason,  and  the  study  of  the  fiu^  and  the  laws  of  nature,  we  may 
read  those  laws,  not  as  mere  arbitrary  &ctB,  but  as  the  necessaiy  result  of  a 
work  rationally  begun  and  wisdy  accomplished  by  Gk>D,  to  and  for  His  own  sole 
glory,  by  virtue  of  the  imperatives  of  His  spiritual  excellenoe.  So  much  as  has 
been  gotten  and  given  of  these  superior  and  necessary -prindples  are  then  applied 
to  the  actual  frets  of  the  universe. 

Without  entering  more  into  detail  in  the  description  of  the  author's  argument 
suffident  has  been  said  to  indicate  its  general  scope,  and  to  aflford  a  basis  for  what 
we  have  to  say  in  very  brief  and  general  critidsm  of  its  contenta  The  gist 
c^  the  work  is  the  attempt  to  construct  a  theory  of  the  universe,  a  priori,  A 
bootiess  task.  The  observed  fiicts  of  nature  and  tiie  human  mind,  together  with 
the  laws  which  indude  and  classify  them,  attained  by  induction  or  deduction,  are 
all  upon  which  the  reason  can  find  a  foot-hold  in  its  seardi  after  the  immutable 
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principles  of  the  utiiyerse.  It  may  say,  when  it  has  reached  the  last  analyBis  poa- 
Bible  to  its  insight)  that  this  or  that  is  an  eternal  and  necessaiy  principle,  existing 
in  the  uncreated  mind  of  Goo,  and  therefore  that  the  fiu^  must  be  thus,  and  not 
otherwise ;  but  the  only  logical  proof  which  it  can  offer  for  the  statement  is,  that 
thus  the  &cts  are,  and  not  otherwise.  A  demonstration  of  the  absolute  from  the 
reUttiye  is  logically  absurd.  Existence  is  revealed  to  us  only  under  specific  modi- 
fications, and  these  are  known  only  under  the  condition  of  our  Acuities  of  know- 
ledge. The  relative  is  all  we  have,  as  finite  beings,  firom  which  to  proceed,  and 
with  the  relative  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  we  con  never  attain  the  absolute.  More 
is  distributed  in  the  conclusion  than  can  be  collected  in  the  premises. 

Again,  it  is  dear  that  Dr.  Hickok's  argument  stands  or  falls  with  his  success  or 
failure  in  getting  the  standing-point  from  which  these  necessary,  immutable  and 
eternal  principles  are  visibla    That  standing-point  is,  to  use  his  own  words,  the 
absolute  as  given  in  reasoa    Br.  Hickok  justly  concedes  that  to  both  the  functions 
of  the  sense  and  the  discursive  understanding,  all  attempts  toward  the  conoepti<m 
of  an  absolute  involve  an  absurdity.    The  reason,  however,  he  asserts,  is  directly 
competent  to  state  and  expound  the  whole  problem,  and  this  by  an  immediate  indght. 
The  proof  that  we  have  such  a  supernatural  faculty,  the  author  considers  suffidmtly 
dear  in  the  consdousness  of  its  own  working.    That  we  have  not  such  a  fiunilty, 
we  consider  to  be  sufBdently  clear  fit)m  the  accepted  &ct8  and  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  consdousness  of  its  working.    lUustrating  this  so-called  oonsdousness, 
Dr.  HiCKOK  says :  *  In  pure  diagrams,  we  see  universal  truths  without  any  process 
of  logical  deduction,'  etc.    We  think  it  to  be  the  common-sense  of  all  men,  that,  being 
as  we  are,  made  up  of  matter  and  spirit, '  pure  diagrams'  or  ^pure  thinking '  is  im- 
possible.   That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  we  are  in  the  flesh,  we  can  never  construct  a 
diagram,  can  never  think,  without  the  intervention  of  some  language  written,  spoken, 
or  imagined :  what  may  be  possible  for  us  as  pure  spuits,  it  is  impossible,  to  say. 
The  attempt  to  escape  all  figure  and  symbol  in  our  apprehensions  of  phil(36ophi- 
cal  truth,  will  result  no  better  than  past  attempts  so  to  apprehend  divine  truth. 
Behind  every  baldest  metaphor  and  word,  lies  an  infinity  whidi  the  soul  confesses 
its  impotency  to  grasp  in  the  fetters  of  any  speech.    But  we  can  no  more  reject 
all  forms  and  modes  of  speech,  than  the  earth  can  leap  above  the  douds  which 
surround  it,  and  which  are  by  turns  the  veil  and  the  vehicle  of  the  splendors  of 
the  sky  beyond. 

That  there  are  certun  necessary  and  absolute  truths,  which,  when  suggested  to 
the  mind  from  without,  it  recdves  as  indisputable,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  it  is  a  step 
beyond  even  the  extravagances  of  Descartes,  to  say  that  dther  they  or  our  feeble 
reflections  upon  them  will  ever  disdose  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  or  hdp  us  know 
the  mind  of  Qod  ^  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.'  Whether  this  novd 
and  fllegal  faculty  be  called  the  Intuition  of  Plotinus,  the  Intdlectuelle  Anschaung 
of  ScHELUNO,  the  Intuitive  Reason,  the  Source  of  Ideas  and  Absolute  Truths,  or 
the  Rational  Insight  of  Hickok,  we  challenge  it  to  produce  a  single  fact  or  law  of 
nature,  a  single  law  of  the  finite  or  the  Infinite  mind  which  it  has  unaidedly  dis- 
covered. Its  methods  are  as  unphilosophical  as  the  vision  of  Asmodeus,  and  its 
residts  as  dangerous  as  the  dim  and  dizzy  visions  of  the  fourteenth  century 
Mystics. 
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Whatever  of  truth  there  is  in  Br.  Hickok^s  eloquent  descriptions  or  analyses  of 
the  &cts  and  laws  of  the  physical  Cosmos,  has  been  otherwise  discovered  than  by 
*  rational  insight*  Nature  has  been  closely  observed,  her  fiicts  gathered,  grouped, 
and  tortured  by  tentative  and  •  crucial  hypotheses ;  and  thus  men  have  arisen*  to 
the  general  laws  and  the  grand  plan  of  the  Cosmos,  as  it  actually  is,  not  as  it  ne- 
cessarily must  have  been.  It  is  thus  that  the  world  has  been  led '  from  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  Gqd.'  Has  Dr.  Hickok,  by  reversing  the  process,  attained  a  clearer  con- 
oq>ti(»  of  the  Deitv,  or  of  the  universe  which  is  His  garment  ? 

Again,  the  author  defines  the  absolute  for  which  he  is  seeking,  as  not  excluded 
from  all  relations  and  conditions.  To  this  we  reply,  that  it  then  ceases  to  be  the 
absolute.  That  its  conditionings  are  subjective,  is  no  evasion  of  the  logical  result : 
conditioned  by  any  *  must,'  or  in  whatever  way,  it  is  the  absolute  no  longer.  ,  To 
call  it  the  absolute,  is  to  call  it  that  which,  by  its  very  definition,  it  has  ceased  to  be. 

It  will  be  universally  conceded  that  of  the  Divine  causation,  in  its  essential 
nature,  we  can  as  finite  beings  know  nothing.  We  can  have  to  do  only  with 
second  causes ;  and  of  these,  first  as  laws,  second  as  facts.  But  d  prion  principles 
areonly  discovered  d^<w^m<>rt,  from  facts.  ;  We  perceive  the  &ct,  .and  then  by. 
reflective  analysis  or  synthesis,  discover  the  d  priori  .^nnciple  on  which  the 
Creative  thinking  turned.  The  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  on  which  is 
based  every  conclusion  of  Dr.  Hickok's  work,  is,  itself  as  a  known  truth,  only  an 
empirical  generalization. 

The  &ct  is,  the  learned  and  able  author  appears  not  to  recognize  the  difference, 
to  use  Bacon's  fine  phrase,  between  *  the  idols  of  the  human  mind  and  the  ideas 
of  the  Divine  mind.  The  former  are  mere  arbitrary. distinctions;  the  latter,  the 
true  marks  <^the  Cbeatob  on  His  cnsatures,.as  they  are  imprinted  on  and  defined 
in  matter,  by  true  and  exquisite  touches.'  We  may,  doubtless,  by  an  appropriate 
ex^tase  of  the  reason  in  classification,  bestow  upon  contingent  and  isolated  phe- 
nomena an  empirical  generality ;  but  it  behooves  the  boldest  thinker,  in  his  defini- 
tion of  eternal  principles  and  necessary  laws,  to  recognize  with  humility  that 
most  fundamental  canon  of  metaphysics,  that  the  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be 
constituted  into  the  measure  of  existence. 

We  could  wish  to  notice  more  particularly,  and  at  length,  some  parts  of  the  chap- 
ters of  Dr.  Hicxok's  work,  especially  that  on  space  and  time ;  but  such  a  discussion 
irould  take  us  beyond  the  limits  appropriate  to  these  pages.  Nor  do  we,  by  silence, 
mean  to  give  in  our  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  that  matter  is  force ;  indeed,  on  this 
pointy  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  a  competent  physicist  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  detecting  and  exposing  many  errors  of  assumption  and  argument 
throughout  the  second  and  third  chapters. 

It  is  <»ily  right  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  positions  which  Dr.  Hickok  main- 
tains, were  seldom  if  ever  argued  with  more  ability ;  and  for  the  philosophical 
student,  the  ^  Rational  Cosmology '  will  constitute  the  best  introduction  to  a  study 
of  the  Continental  rationalists.  If  his  style  is  not  graceful,  it  is  at  least  as  flexible 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow,  perspicuous,  and  rising  here  and  there  into 
dignity,  and  even  sublimity.  I^  in  the  plan  and  purpose  of  his  book,  the  author  has 
'  fiuled,  it  has  been  where  have  faQed  those  fortes  ante  Agamemnon^  Schellino, 
Heqil,  and  Oken,  not  to  mention  the  Greek  who  was  greater  than  either. 
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Tm  Ballad  of  Babib  Bill,  ud  other  Poems.  Bj  Thokas  Bailit  Aldbiob.   Kew-Tofk : 
BcDD  AMD  GASunroir. 

Thb  readere  of  *Maga'  win  be  ^ad  to  lutTe  in  a  pennanent  fbnn  the  ooUected 
verses  of  a  young  poet^  who  has  so  often  oontriboted  to  their  entertainment  in 
these  pages.  Beginning  with  the  duuming  ballad  of  *  Babib  Bill,'  and  ending 
with  *  The  Set  of  Turqaoise,'  which  we  published  a  few  months  ago,  this  tast^ul 
Tolume  preserves  for  us  also,  upon  the  whitest  page,  and  in  the  neatest  type,  about 
fifty  shorter  poems,  among  them  *The  Blue  Bells  of  New-England,'  which  were 
tied  np  in  one  of  our  last  yeai's  monthly  bouquets,  and  which  have  lent  tfadr 
fragrance  to  the  '  poets'  corner'  in  half  the  newspapers  of  the  land  ever  sinoa 

Of  the  numerous  young  poets  whose  verses  are  beginning  to  have  correacy,  Mr. 
Aldrich  is  peihaps  the  most  popular,  and  has  his  future  position  most  assured. 
Less  than  half-ardozen  poems  in  this  volume,  however,  we  venture  to  say,  will  be 
long  remembered,  when  it  is  out  of  print ;  that  is,  less  than  halfa-dozen  are  such 
as  nobody  but  Mr.  Aldrich  could  have  written,  bearing  his  pecuUar  mark,  and 
crystallized  so  clearly  as  to  be  sure  of  permanence  and  admiration.  And  lest  ibm 
may  be  tfaou^t  to  be  ^damning  him  with  &int  praise,'  let  us  say,  that  one  such 
poem  would  prove  him  poeta  natu»,  and  that  hardly  any  page  in  the  volume  is  not 
agreeable  bx  the  reading.  Having  the  concern  of  an  alma  mater^  we  desire  that 
ho  may  not  be  spoiled  by  undue  praise,  discouraged  by  unjust  dispraise,  (both 
which  he  has  had  plenty  of^)  and  that  he  may  be,  to  use  the  transcendental  phrase 
which  sounds  so  oddly  in  the  sweet  and  Puritanical  lips  of  Pbiscilla  Mvllsn, 
^true  to  the  best  that  is  in  him.' 

There  is  some  slight  injustice  in  the  method  of  a  criticism  which  should  mamimt^ 
in  remarking  upon  Mr.  Aldrich's  poetry,  those  high  standards  whidi  are  imperative 
in  the  judgment  of  verses  firom  the  hands  of  acknowledged  masters  in  the  art  cf 
verse.  Tet  to  make  use  of  any  lower  criteria,  is  a  greater  evil,  not  complimentary 
to  the  object  of  criticism,  and  which,  while  it  might  prolong  the  life  of  one  or  two 
Eeatsbs  in  a  century,  would  help  out  of  their  newspaper  swaddling-sheets  a  leig^on 
of  verse-drulers  who  ought  to  be  strangled  at  the  second  Jireatii. 

Clipping  the  last  stanza  from  *  The  Cloth  of  Gold,'  (page  19)  let  us  make  it  the  text 
of  a  little  plain  preaching  to  our  poet : 

*  With  art  and  patience  thas  is  made 
The  poet's  perfect  Cloth  of  Gold, 
When  wo7en  so,  nor  moth  nor  mold 
Kor  time  can  make  its  colors  fade.' 

More  of  this  *  art  and  patience  *  Mr.  Aldrich  need&  With  an  abundance  of 
poetical  imagery,  and  perhaps  a  superfluity  of  firndful  conceits,  he  is  deficient 
in  the  power  of  conceiving,  or  at  least  of  presenting  in  fitiy-ofdered  verse  tiiat 
rounded  perfect  whole  of  beauty  which  single  beauties  are  subordinate  to,  and  con- 
spire to  enhance.  Therefore  he  gives  us  many  polished  stones,  but  rarely  a  ia^de 
in  which  they  stand  fitiy  joined  together.  The  ballad  of  '  Babds  Bell,'  and  the 
Dramatic  Sketch,  are  in  some  degree  exceptions  to  this  statement  The  exquisite 
delicacy  and  pathos  which  pervade  the  former  poem  like  an  atmosphere,  are  &r  su- 
perior to  any  single  line  or  stanza  in  it,  beautiful  as  some  of  them  ara  The  appli- 
cation of  this  rule  does  not  and  should  not  exclude  the  poet  from  making,  or  us 
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from  admiring,  those  litUe  *  studies '  of  verse,  of  which  the  present  yolume  is  mainly 
made  np,  and  where  a  single  effect  is  worked  out,  not  a  ocxnplez  and  proportioned 
whole.  They  are  indispensable  to  his  art  and  our  pleasure,  fitting  those  relaxed 
moods  of  mind,  when  passive  oijoyment  is  more  agreeable  than  active  and  at- 
tentiTe  admiration.  But  the  ambitious  poet  will  aim  at  something  higher  and  more 
worthy  of  his  art  He  will  not  be  contented  with  singing  snatches  of  melody,  if  it 
is  In  his  power  to  create  a  symphony.  To  make  use  of  his  own  figure,  Mr.  Ald- 
HiCH  must  not  rest  with  giving  us  *  here  a  thistle,  there  a  rose,*  but  with  art  and 
patience  weave  his  cloth  of  gold.  We  must  find  &ult  with  him  also,  for  writing 
over-niuch,  and  with  not  enough  laborious  revision.  It  is  better  to  be  patient  than 
prcdific  —  better  to  write  with  labor  one  perfect  poem,  than  a  hundred  imperfect 
ones.     The  hundred  die,  but  the  one  lives. 

Evidences  of  carelessness  or  of  defective  art,  the  reader  will  find  scattered  not  infre- 
quently along  these  pages.  The  ending  of '  My  North  and  South '  is  clumsy.  The 
meaning  is  obvious  enough.  Why  should  he  say :  *  You  understand  ? '  Does  he 
suspect  himself  of  an  ambiguity?  In  *  The  Ghosfs  Lady,'  a  fine  effect  would  be 
produced,  but  for  the  ruinous  repetition  of  the  refrain  at  the  end  of  the  third 
stanza.    The  real  climax  is  in  the  three  lines : 

<Ho!  thoa  art  lost— 
Thou  lovest  a  shost. 
Lady  of  mine  f' 

What  kind  of  art  is  that  which  then  adds,  becausa  it  has  been  the  refrain  of  the 

two  preceding  stanzas, 

*  Wkilb  the  nightinffftles  are  in  tnne» 
And  the  qnaint  little  snakes  in  the  grass 
Lift  their  silver  heads  to  the  moon '? 

The  weakness  of  the  word  *  quaint  *  in  its  connection,  is  too  obvious  to  need  men- 
tion, except,  indeed,  it  was  used  to  signify  subtile  and  artful,  meanings  obsolete 
since  Chauceb. 
In  the  next  poem,  *  We  knew  it  would  Rain,'  the  fentastic  conceit  in  the  last 

two  lines, 

*  THB  lightning  now 

Is  tangled  in  tremulous  skems  of  rain,' 

not  only  by  its  change  of  time  gives  the  preceding  stanzas  the  air  of  an  *  I  told  you 
so,'  but  diverts  the  mind  from  the  imagery  in  the  first,  which  is  really,  or  should 
be,  the  burden  of  the  poem.  'After  the  Rain'  is  an  exquisite  gem,  only  marred 
by  a  trifiing  confusion  of  color,  which  a  modicum  of  art  and  patience  might  have 
av<nded : 

The  poems,  *  Little  Maud,'  *  Nameless  Pain,'  and  *I  sat  beside  you  while  you 
slept,'  (pages  85,  87,  and  48,)  have  merit,  biit  exhibit  an  arbitrary  caprice  in  thefr 
tnetrical  construction,  which  Mr.  Aldrich  is  in  danger  of  suffering  to  become 
habitual,  and  whidi  is  due  agun  to  a  plentiful  lack  of  art  and  patience.  The  last  is 
also  marred  by  an  exclamation  for  which  it  is  possible  to  plead  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason.    It  occurs  in  the  second  line : 

'And  Cbribt  !  but  it  was  wo.' 
So  in  *  Babhe  Bell  '  occurs  the  same  inapposite  interjection,  in  stUl  worse  taste : 
*  We  said,  sweet  Christ  I  our  hearts  bent  down/  etc.,  (page  18.) 
*  She  was  CuBsa-fa  self  in  purity,'  (page  14.) 
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The  second-named  poem,  *  Little  Maud,'  affords  us  occasion  to  remark  on  Mr. 
Aldrich^s  use  of  pet  words  and  phrases.  These  are  mostly  diminutires,  and  frcftn 
their. usual  associations  not  very  poetical  ones.  'Little,'  'dainty,'  'daintiest,* 
'  darling,'  are  reiterated,  as  if  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Lllliput  In  '  Babie  Belz^' 
which,  hy  the  way.  Is  needlessly  called  '  The  Poem  of  a  Little  Life  that  was  but 
Three  Aprils  (?)  Long,'  the  epithet  'dainty'  is  well  managed.  But  why  must 
those  representative  maidens,  North  and  South,  be  called  '  Little  Girls  ? '  Of  his 
betrothed  he  sings  as 

'Or  the  sweetest  little 
Lady  in  the  land ; ' 

and  bids  the  lady  passing  by  not  to  brush  her  rich  brocade 

'Against  this  little  maid  of  mine.' 

Moreover,  it  is  a '  little  girl '  who  twines  the  blue  bells  of  New-England  in  her  hair. 
With  her  size  we  have  no  business  to  find  any  fiiult  That  is  her  matter ;  but  we 
object  to  having  diminutive  epithets  indiscriminately  and  uselessly  applied.  We 
have  both  daintiest  darlings  and  daintiest  palates,  little  Mauds  and  little  Marts,  little 
birds,  little  snakes,  and  little  towns  in  multitudes.  We  hope  Mr.  Aldrich  will  out- . 
grow  this  peculiarity.  The  fault,  however,  is  generic  as  well  as  specific;  He  has  a 
habit  of  satisfying  himself  with  the  assertion,  that  this  or  that  action  or  natural 
object  is  beautiful,  without  describing  it  so  graphically  or  poetically  as  to  make  us 
confess  that  it  is  so,  thus  avoiding  both  the  statement  of  his  subjective  mood,  or 
the  description  of  its  objective  beauty.  In  one  stanza  of  'Autumnalia,'  (page  47,) 
there  is  both  care  and  carelessness  in  avoiding  this  defect : 

*  But  when  I  see  stretched  throueb  the  desolate  night 
The  meiMtcing  hand  of  the  weird  Northern  Lisfat ;  '  ' 

When  the  leaves  have  turned  sere  and  the  tunps  are  dead, 
And  the  beavti/ul  tumacs  are  burning  with  red,  etc. 

Let  us  end  this  verbal  criticism  by  objecting  to  the  word  'touching'  in  the 
eighth  stanza  of  the  'BaUad  of  Nantucket,'  as  an  example  of  the  &ult  last 
mentioned,  and  as  a  word  inappropriate  to  the  straightfoiward  simplicity  and 
oljective  descriptions  of  the  genuine  ballad.  There  Is  a  painful  striving  after  a  wild 
effect  in  the  fifth  stanza  of  'A  Poet's  Grave,'  (page  71,)  which  would  be  incongruous 
(even  if  successful)  with  the  sufficient  and  admirable  characterization  in  the  preced- 
ing stanza.  Our  fault-finding  also  shall  be  ended  with  the  mention  of  Mr.  Aldrich's 
most  obvious  weakness — his  disposition  to  impose  inappropriately  upon  descriptions 
of  nature  and  of  character  the  language  and  symbols  of  a  single  passion,  and  that 
the  one  to  which  most  of  his  poems  of  sentiment  or  passion  are  limited. 

It  is  apparent  on  any  page  of  this  volume,  that  Mr.  Aldrich  has  out-grown,  or  is 
out-growing  the  imitative  phase  of  his  poetic  life — necessary  measles  to  the  irritar 
lile  genus  —  in  which  his  earliest  book  of  poems  left  him.  That  was  mainly  a  book 
of  echoes.  Here  he  sings  his  own  song.  To  be  sure  there  are  traces  of  color 
taken  on  from  those  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  or  whom  he  has  admired. 
There  are  single  lines  reminding  us  of  Tennyson  and  Coventry  Pathore,  and 
studies  which  almost  seem  to  have  been  abstracted  from  Stoddard's  portfolio ;  but 
more  often  his  poems  exhibit  a  touch  peculiarly  his  own,  a  delicacy  and  wit  and 
fine  flavor  not  often  found  outside  of  Keats  or  Hbrrick.    The  '  Faded  Violet '  is 
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a  poem  whidi  neither  Lonofellow  nor  Stoddard  would  be  ashamed  to  have 
written.    The  picture  in  /After  the  Bain,'  concluding  with, 

'And  in  the  belfry  aits  a  dove 
With  purple  ripples  on  her  neck/ 

is  like  a  sunset  by  Shater,  to  say  nothing  of  its  exquisite  symbolism.  '  Tiger 
Lilies '  is  a  chapter  in  spirituid  botany.  It  is  little  praise  to  a  poet,  who  is  also  a 
good  artist,  to  pick  out  single  phrases  and  striking  metaphors  here  and  there ;  but 
we  must  be  permitted  to  admire  these  couplets  in  the  '  Moorland,'  (the  first,  in 
spite  of  the  fiict  that  lightning  never  appears  in  curres :) 

*  Ixyonder  yawning  care  of  clond 

The  snaky  lightning  writhes  with  pain.' 

*  No  more  the  robin  breaks  its  heart  . 

Of  music  in  the  pathless  woods.' 

*In  the  Woods'  has  seyeral  fine  lines ;  but  they  are  well  subordinated  to  the 
general  efiect  *  Barbara'  and  the  'Set  of  Turquoise'  are  proofs  of  a  dramatic 
talent  of  which  we  had  not  supposed  Mr.  Aldrich  possessed.  That  is  a  fine 
metaphor  in  the  *  Legend  of  Elsinore,  which  compares  a  ship  with  furled  sails  in 
aght  of  land  to  a  weary  bird  witii  folded  wings. 

We  have  spoken  more  of  Mr.  Aldrich^s  faults  as  a  poet  than  his  merits,  and  for 
the  reason  that  the  former  are,  in  the  main,  as  easy  to  bo  corrected  as  the  latter  to 
be  perceiyed.  He  is  not,  and  neyer  will  be,  a  creatiye  poet  of  the  higher  dass,  nor 
will  his  epics  be  longer  than  the 

TixT  epics  one  might  hide 
In  the  hearts  of  roses } ' 

but  we  over-rate  the  promise  of  his  youth,  if  he  does  not  yet  fashion  some  such 
exquisite  poem  as  the  '  Eve  of  St  Agnes,'  gathering  into  a  few  sweet  verses  happy 
thoughts,  which  will  pass  from  lip  to  heart  long  after  the  epic  has  gone  into  a 
dignified  oblivion. 


Thb  Wircns  or  Naw-YoRK,  as  encountered  by  Q.  K.  PmLANDBB  Dobsticks,  P.B.    Kew- 
York :  Rudd  akd  Gaslbtoit. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  series  of  sketches,  originally 
published  in  the  New-York  Tribune^  the  author  disclaims  any  overstrained  effort 
to  make  fun  where  none  naturally  existed,  asserting  that  *  whatever  of  humorous 
description  may  be  found  in  his  book,  has  grown  legitimately  out  of  certain  features 
of  his  theme.'  This  disclauner  discloses  Doesticks'  greatest  fault  as  a  humorist 
Instead  of  giving  his  wit  and  humor  (for  he  has  considerable  of  both)  free  vent  in 
its  natural  channels,  and  never  forcing  it  where  it  does  not  flow,  all  his  later  writ- 
ings have  the  fdr  of  a  laborious  pumping  fi'om  an  exhausted  reservoir.  These 
sketches,  however,  are  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  drunken  nonsense  of 
the  'Elephant  Club,'  and  the  wit  and  water  of  'Nothing  to  Say'  and  *Pluri- 
bu^tah.'  They  have  some  value,  moreover,  as  a  thorou^  expose  of  one  of  the 
oorruptest  classes  of  male  and  female  swindlers  in  the  metropolis. 
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Tm  Lnri  avd  ADmrrvRn  or  Kit  Cassoit,  the  NnroR  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  f)roin 
Facts  narrated  br  himself.  Bj  Ds  Witt  C.  Pbtbbs,  M.D..  late  Asst.  Surgeon,  n.S.A. 
With  original  Ulastrations  drawn  bj  Lumlit.    New- York :  W.  B.  G.  Ci.ake.  axd  Co. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  frmous  Err  Cabsoit  to  serre  as  the  standard  hero  of 
mmj  noTelfl  of  American  border  and  trapper  life.  >it  last  we  have^  firom  authentic 
hands,  and  in  great  part  from  his  own  lips,  the  stoxy  of  his  life  and  adventores, 
whidi,  as  if  to  Terify  the  stale  adage^  that  *  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,'  sur- 
passes by  an  easy  stride  the  fictitious  and  wonder-yendin|^  tales  which  have  pre- 
ceded it  And  this,  too,  although  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  upon  almost  any  page 
a  something  unsaid,  for  ibd  omission  of  which  we  can  account^  by  remembering  his 
modesty  in  speaking  of  his  own  performances. 

Dr.  PsTKBS  portrays  in  Ear  Gabson  one  of  the  ]ast  of  the  American  tr^ipers^  a 
noble  and  rough  race  peculiar  to  the  growing  ciyilization  (^  the  American  continent 
yet  lacking  in  none  of  those  chivalric  qualities  which  so  appeal  to  the  general  heart, 
whether  exhibited  in  the  knightly  tournaments  of  the  middle  age  and  a  fiur  East,  or  at 
a  later  day  among  the  prairies  and  mountains  of  our  own  far  West  Our  history  as 
a  nation  would  lack  one  of  its  greatest  charms,  and  subside  to  the  level  of  ooni:- 
monest  prose,  if  it  did  not  keep  a  niche  for  such  American  heroes  as  this. 

Christopher  Carson  is  a  man  of  small  stature,  but  of  that  sinewy  and  compact 
make  which  more  than  compensates  for  deficient  size.  His  muscles  are  hardened 
by  a  long  life  in  the  open  ur,  labor,  and  endurance  such  as  would  have  broken 
down  the  frame  of  a  man  whose  constitution  bad  less  resilient  strength.  He  has  a 
large  and  findy-deyeloped  head,  a  keen  gray  eye,  quidc  and  nervous  in  its  move- 
ments, as  it  has  learned  to  be  from  long  watching  of  the  heavens  for  smoke  fit>m 
hostile  camps,  or  crows  flying  from  deserted  bodies,  and  of  the  earth  for  traO  of 
Indian  or  foot-prints  of  deer.  His  hair  is  of  a  sandy  color,  and  worn  combed  back 
of  his  ears.  His  movements  are  rapid,  but  having  that  combined  gracefulness  and 
dignity  which  comes  of  perfect  self-possession  and  strength  exactly  aidgnsted  to 
action,  neither  lacking  nor  superfluous. 

Without  the  advantages  of  early  education  or  training,  an  adventurer  from  his 
very  boyhood,  and  living  for  the  greater  part  of  fifty  years  among  wild  Indian 
tribes  or  half-dvilized  whites,  his  name  has,  nevertheless,  become  with  those  who 
know  him  the  synonym  of  integrity  and  honor.  His  character  is  of  the  finest  sort : 
he  is  finn,  active,  self-reliant,  vrith  a  will  that  nerves  itself  to  the  pitch  of  any 
occasion,  generous  and  chivahic,  patient,  fiir-seeing,  and  brave. 

From  Kentucky  to  Oregon,  and  ftom  Missouri  to  California,  all  over  the  broad 
prairies,  and  through  the  passes  of  high  mountains,  even  upon  their  summits,  has 
been  left  the  print  of  his  moccasin  and  has  been  heard  the  crack  of  his  riflei 
From  the  Three  Parks  to  Taos  he  has  trapped  for  beaver,  and  fought  the  Apaches 
and  Camandies.  Three  of  the  most  notable  of  our  exploring  expeditions  he  has 
guided,  and  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  Americans  saved.  Indisposed  to  the  restraints 
and  the  artificial  life  of  crowded  cities,  he  resides  at  Fernandez  de  Taos,  New- 
Mexico,  our  Indian  agent  there,  stiU  in  the  vigor  of  numhood,  and  preserving  a 
fiune  with  which  that  of  the  Qordon  Cumkinosbs  and  Jules  Gbkabds  of  the  old 
world  is  not  to  be  compared. 
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'  Mbmoibs  of  a  NmjJFiER' :  jl  Stobt  of  ths  Past. — We  aoddentally  obtained 
a  little  inkling,  the  other  day,  of  the  Keenness  of  the  NuUifieation  Spirit  in  South- 
CaroUncky  in  the  *  times  that  tried  men*s  souls  *  upon  that  sulgect,  and  in  Ihat  region, 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  We  came  across,  in  rummaging  a  rare  and  curious 
literary  amnium^atherum  of  a  neighbor  and  friend,  ^The  Memoirs  of  a  NulUfiery 
written  hy  HimseJf^\  and  published  in  Columbia,  (S.  C.,)  in  1882 :  a  thin,  coarse- 
typed  little  book,  but  as  full  of  fun  and  satire  'as  an  egg  is  of  meat'  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Governor  Hamilton,  the  Bayard  of  the  Pahnetto  State,  and  most  strik- 
ing displays  the  *  signs  of  the  times,'  at  the  period  when  it  was  written.  We 
shall  try  to  present  a  reswm  of  some  of  its  principal  and  most  amusing  incidents ; 
premising,  that  we  never  saw  nor  heard  of  the  work  before,  and  have  yet  to  meet 
the  first  person  who  in  this  respect  has  been  more  fortunate  than  ourselves. 

The  author  begins  by  a  brief  description  of  his  childhood  and  youth.  He  was 
bom  in  a  remote  district  of  a  Southern  State,  of  rich  but  honest  parents,  where  the 
fiu»  of  the  country  was  wild,  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  primitive.  He 
had  a  very  vivid  imagination,  but  knew  nothing  whatever  of  human  nature.  Every 
human  creature  seemed  his  friend  —  every  pretty  woman  an  angel — all  the  earth 
in  his  neighborhood  a  paradise.  He  was  well  educated,  had  an  abundant  estate, 
and  an  honorable  name :  also,  a  gay  heart  and  sanguine  spirit  He  fell  in  love 
with  Ifiss  CniTHiA  Angela  Simpson.  She  was  seventeen,  and  bewitchingly  hand- 
some :  '  she  was  indeed : '  with  soft  blue  eyes,  auburn  hair,  the  fiurest  vermeil  com- 
plexion, and  lips  as  red  and  pulp  -— —  But  no  matter :  he  '  went  to  see  her  every 
third  hour ;  beside  which,  several  times  a  day  they  exchanged  letters  long  and  pas- 
sionate.' Such  love,  he  says,  was  considered  by  good  judges,  in  those  days,  to  be 
Tery  rarei  They  were  to  be  married  in  the  &I1:  and  4t  almost  seemed  as  if  he- 
oould  n't  really  wait'  He  was  rich,  but  'for  Angela's  dear  sake,'  he  wanted  to 
make  himself  much  richer.  To  this  end,  he  'went  to  the  chief  merchant  of  the 
place,'  who  for  several  years  had  been  carrying  on  a  flourishing  trade  in  the  various 
wues  and  fabrics  which  New-England  manufactures  so  much  cheaper  than  Britain 
and  France :  such  as  Peruvian  bark,  Irish  linen,  indigo,  segars,  etc.,  all  the  pure 
growth  of  the  happy  soil  of  Connecticut 

Mr.  Increase  Hooker,  the  merchant  referred  to,  a  saint-like  man  in  countenance 
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and  demeftnor,  when  he  waited  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  InveBting,  for  profit- 
able return,  certain  unemployed  moneys  which  he  possessed,  invited  him  into  hia 
most  secret  apartment,  and  cautiously  dosed  the  door  u  *  My  dear  Sir/  said  he,  'you 
have  come  at  a  fortunate  moment  For  some  time  I  hare  had  a  plan  by  me^  by 
whidi  an  immense  fortune  can  soon  be  made ;  but  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to 
cany  it  into  execution,  for  the  want  of  a  little  additional  capital  I  have  invented 
a  Fbuhg-Pak,'  said  he^  pushing  his  spectacles  up  (m  his  forehead,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  and  looking  very  level  at  me,  'upon  a  new  and  wonderful  principle. 
The  mechanism  is  such,  that  the  slices  of  bacon,  when  exactly  half  done,  turn 
themselyes  over  on  the  other  side,  simultaneously.*  I  call  it  ^Hoohei'%  PatenA 
Seif'AninuUed  Philanthropic  Frying-Pan.^  We  will  set  up  a  manufactory  of 
them,  which  will  opeiate  not  less  to  our  own  personal  emolument^  than  to  the 
general  advantage  of  mankind.  I  caTlate,  that  in  abeout  three  years  their  use  will 
become  universal  over  the  globe ;  increasing  greatly  the  comfort  of  polished  na- 
tions, and  extending  civilization  and  refinement  into  regions  upon  which  their  li^t 
never  before  dawned.  An  advance  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  by  you  will  be  suf* 
flcient :  and  I  assure  you,  there  is  not  another  man  in  the  State  whom  I  would  al- 
low to  participate  with  me  in  such  a  money-making  concera' 

Knowing  that  every  body  was  fond  of  bacon-and-eggs,  and  beUeving  that  the 
popularity  and  success  of  the  scheme  were  certain,  the  required  money  was  ad- 
vanced, and  the  manufacturing  (^rations  commeooed  Our  '  investor'  next  pro- 
ceeds to  build  a  fine  house ;  sells,  through  Pelso  Phifps,  Esq.,  'a  Yankee  lawyer, 
of  great  skill  in  drawing  deeds,  and  suing  for  people's  character,'  a  large  plantation 
for  sixty  thousand  dollars,  in  order  to  buy  another,  whidi  he  liked  much  better. 
Meantime,  he  indorses  the  paper  of  a  fiiend,  (they  had  'almost  been  raised 
together,')  one  John  Ramsxt,  who,  in  'a  speculation,'  was  to  double  his  twelve 
thousand  dollars  in  two  months.  His  frying-pan  manufiu^ry,  with  immense  profits 
was  also  about  starting;  and  Apolitical  consequence'  was  tSX  that  ho  now  desired : 
so  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  run  for  the  Legislature,  with  positive  assurances  of 
his  election.  When  the  day  for  voting  came,  he  made  a  speech  forty  minutes 
long, '  composed  according  to  the  rules  of  Cicero,*  which  '  pleased  him  very  mudi ; ' 
but  his  opponent  spoke  three  hours  and  a  half;  and  '  promised,  if  he  were  elected, 
that  every  man  in  tiie  district  should  have  a  gold  mine  on  his  land,  and  a  rafl-roed 
by  his  door,  and  that  constables  and  sheriflb  should  be  totally  abolished.'  The 
consequence  was,  that  when  the  votes  were  counted,  he  was  seven  hundred 
behind  I 

'  Thus  bad  begins,  but  worse  remains  behind.'  As  he  leaves  the  court-house,  he 
passes  the  '  ware-house  *  of  his  friend  and  partner,  Mr.  Hookbb.  That  sleek  worthy 
has  disappeared;  a  vocileroaa  auctioneer  is  selling  his  property  for  his  debts, 
amidst  the  ridicule  of  the  assembly,  who  declare  themselves  '  resolved  to  stick  to 
the  good  old  frying-pan  of  their  fore-fiithers ;'  and  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  are 
'gone  to  the  winds : '  while,  to  crown  all,  it  transpires  that  Ramskt  has  utterly 
fiuled,  and  that.pELxa  Phipps,  Esq.,  with  the  proceeds  of  his  confiding  employei^s 
old  plantation,  '  under  pretence  of  attendtng  court  in  another  district,'  has  taken 

*  Tan  principle  is  lomewhat  like  ons  ipeciicatioii  of  our '  Patent  Ba^-Actlon  Self-A^jiutlDg  Hen- 
Pemiader :  *  bat  Ux,  Huokkb*i  patent  la  now  dead. 
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die  TOftd  to  New-England,  bearing  with  him  not  only  our  victim's  sixty  thousand 
doQais,  but  various  other  smaller  sums  with  whidi  he  had  been  intrusted. 

He  is  horror-struck  at  firsts  thus  suddenly  to  be  reduced  to  poverty ;  But  his 
*  hardy  temper  and  sanguine  spirit'  enable  him  to  overcome  the  feeling :  he  has  lus 
new  house;  he  has  youth,  health,  and  he  believes,  talent:  and  more  than  all,  had 
he  not,  in  the  love  and  constancy  of  the  dear  Gtnthia  Anokla  Sixpson,  that 
which  was  worth  a  thousand  ibid  more  than  all  which  he  had  lost  ?  He  *  had  n't 
nothing  else! ' — and  he  resolves  to  go  at  once  and  solace  himself  with  her  affec- 
tion :  but  while  the  reflection  is  passing  through  his  mind,  a  neatly-penned  note  is 
placed  in  his  hand,  signed  with  the  fidl  name  of  his  inamorata,  and  bearing  these 
cruel,  heartless  words:  'Fatb  has  decided  that  we  must  part  Take  my  last 
adieu,  and  spare  my  sensibility  the  pain  of  seeing  you  more.' 

'  Sech  wo  I  *  She^  whom  he  had  so  Ibndly  worshipped,  as  the  personification 
of  loveliness  and  truth ;  tlhe^  for  whom  he  '  would  at  any  moment  have  accounted 
it  but  too  much  happiness  to  die ; '  tihe^  to  whose  love  he  looked  fbr  consolation  for 
the  loss  of  wealth,  the  treachery  of  friendship,  and  the  wrongs  of  fortune  —  tike 
too  had  betrayed  and  forsaken  him !  Thu  was  more  than  his  soul  could  endure. 
He  wandered  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  he  scarcely  knew  whither.  Rage  and 
despair  took  possession  of  his  heart  He  threw  himself  upon  the  bare  earth,  and 
poured  forth  bitter  imprecations  against  heaven,  his  beloved,  and  all  mankind. 

*What  a  pity,'  he  sajrs  to  himself  at  length,  ^that  there  is  no  such  thing,  in 
ttifiBe  times,  as  selling  one's  self  to  Tns  Devil  I  If  he  were  now  to  appear,  he 
diould  have  my  soul  at  a  bargain  I ' 

'  What  will  tou  take  for  it  ? '  exclaimed  a  strange,  low  voice  at  his  sid& 

Then  there  fell  upon  him  a  deep  terror ;  an  undefinable  sensation  of  shuddering 
and  dread:  his  hair  stood  upright;  cold  drops  gathered  upon  his  forehead,  while 
a  curdling  thrill  ran  through  his  veins,  and  seized  upon  his  heart  In  short,  the 
poor  NuUifier  was  awfufly  frightened,  and  with  good  reason ;  for  two  wild  eyes,  of 
terriUe  intenseness,  were  gleaming  upon  him  through  the  *  darkness  visible ; '  also, 
features  of  supernatural  size ;  a  gloomy  brow ;  cheeks  furrowed  with  care,  and 
scarred  by  violence ;  lips  compressed  with  mingled  pride  and  malice;  while  over 
the  high,  pale  ibrehead  clustered  long  disordered  ringlets  of  shining  bhck  hair,  that 
deepened  with  its  snaky  curls  the  strange  shadows  of  the  oountenancei 

'  What  will  tou  take  for  tour  Soul  ? '  again  asked  the  Voice  :  *  I  will  give 
you  a  good  price.    Speak  your  desire,  and  it  shall  be  granted.' 

On  closer  scrutiny,  our  Nullifler  notices  a  singular  and  ludicrous  incongruity  be- 
tween the  upper  part  of  the  speaker's  figure  and  the  rest:  '  The  body  was  large 
and  corpulent,  and  the  legs  diminutive,  like  those  of  an  old  gourmand  He  had  on 
a  blue  coat,  fiiii^topped  boots,  and  a  pair  of  greasy,  corduroy  breeches,  through  a 
hole  in  the  hind  part  of  which  emerged  a  long  black  tail,  that  dangled  and  curled 
about  as  he  spoke.*    Upon  the  borders  of  his  jaws  grew  a  pair  of  tremendous 

^  Ttam  mueh  m  be  appeared  to  old  Foiaov,  when  dretted  for  *  a  walk: 

( PaiT  tell  me,  how  was  the  Dxtil  dreiied  f  * 
Oh  I  he  wae  in  hit  Sanday's  best: 
Hli  coat  was  black,  and  hii  trowsert  blae, 
With  a  hole  behind,  where  hia  taU  came  through.*  * 
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whiskers,  bUckened  wiHi  smoke  and  singed  by  fire,  that  hung  down  ahnost  to  his 
waist 

This  horrid  personage  renews  his  offer:  says  that  he  never  Med  yet  to  fulfil  a 
contract ;  never  *  repudiated  *  an  obligation ;  and  finally  niakes  this  *  open  proposi- 
tion :  *  *  I  will  give  you  as  much  money  (or  any  thing  else)  as  you  may  desire, 
merely  <m  conditicm  that  you  sign  a  paper  binding  yourself  never  to  be  married.* 

This  was  a  tempting  offer,  for  there  was  no  risk  whatever:  'Not  marry !^ 
why,  after  his  recent  experience,  that  would  be  an  act  of  folly  which  he  was  cer- 
tain that  nothing  in  mortal  shiqw  could  possibly  beguile  him  to  commit :  and  as  to 
taking  the  Devil^s  money,  provided  he  made  a  good  use  of  it  afterward,  he  saw  no 
objection  to  that :  so  the  conditions  were  accepted ;  the  bargain  concluded  ;  the 
bonds  signed ;  the  '  Pabtt  of  the  first  part '  using  an  ink-horn,  '  which  he  always 
carried  tied  to  a  button-hole.'  The  Nullifier  was  to  have  as  much  money  as  he 
wanted :  but  i!|  at  the  end  of  thirty  yearsi  he  was  found  with  a  wife,  the  '  forfeit ' 
was  to  be  paid.  Assigning  to  him  a  servant,  Ralouf  by  name,  to  'attend  upon 
the  gentleman,  supply  him  with  as  mudi  gold  as  he  should  ask  for,  and  execute  all 
his  orders,*  the  Devil  disappears,  and  Kalouf,  in  human  form,  follows  his  new 
master  into  the  town. 

hi  possession  of  exhaustless  wealth  and  supernatural  power,  (on  the  cheapest 
possible  terms,)  attended  by  Kalouf,  he  removes  to  the  city,  explores  the  gay 
world,  and  satiates  himself  with  its  pleasures.  The  splendor  of  his  appearance,  and 
the  reputation  of  vast  wealth  which  he  soon  acquired,  made  him  exoeedin^y  con- 
spicuous ;  and  for  months  he  '  filled  a  space  in  the  eyes  of  the  fine  world  which 
would  have  satisfied  any  ordinary  vanity.'  Through  the  manoeuvres  of  his  diaboli- 
cal attendant,  he  meets  with  various  remarkable  adventures,  but  we  must '  give 
them  the  go-by ; '  coming  at  once  to  oim,  however,  whidi  had  a  more  immediate 
effect  in  determining  his  destiny. 

Early  habits  had  made  him  exceedingly  fond  of  hunting.  One  day,  in  a  secluded 
vaUey,  surrounded  by  stupendous  mountains,  and  amidst  forms  and  colors  of  na- 
ture that  Claude  or  Salyator  Rosa  might  in  vain  have  attempted  to  rival,  be 
fires  three  times,  with  a  rifle  that  never  &iled  him  before,  at  a  noble  stag,  standing 
less  than  thirty  yards  off.  The  deer  vanishes,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  dead  or 
alive  I  Astonished  and  disappointed  at  this  strange  occurrence,  he  seats  himself 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  fidlen  tree,  and  is  soon  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
lovely  natural  objects  around  him,  when  his  attention  is  arrested  by  a  young  lady, 
'beautiful  beyond  imagination,'  walking  on  the  opposite  bank  of  a  narrow  stream, 
OS  if  desirous  to  cross  it  She  essays  to  do  so,  over  scattered  rodcs ;  an  '  insecure 
footing  betrays  one  of  her  steps ; '  she  sinks  in  the  deep  waters ;  fitvm  which  she  is 
at  once  rescued  by  our  unseen  deliverer ;  and,  full  of  gratitude,  invites  him  to  her 
fiither^s  house,  which  is  not  distant,  being  hidden  from  view  only  by  a  lovely  screen 
of  forest  Here  he  'remains  for  some  time,  delighted  with  the  kindness  of  the 
&ther  of  Laura  Douglas,  and  entranced  with  her  beauty  and  grace'  Of  course, 
he  is  soon  head  and  ears  in  love;  and  presently  calls  upon  Kalouf,  (who  is  '  quite 
a  young  devil,  and  had  only  been  married  five  times,')  to  write  some  verses  in 
praise  of  his  mistress.     His  attendant  submits  a  couple  of  specimens ;  but  they 
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*  wonH  do :'  he  is  ordered  to  *  strike  out  something  between  the  two : '  the  result  is 
ibid  following,  which,  for  diabolical  poetry,  is  *  not  so  bad : ' 


*  Girls  who  are  formed  of  dreams  and  flowers, 

Such  as  the  idle  poet  fancies, 

Walk  not  upon  this  earth  of  ours, 

But  only  glitter  in  romances. 

'  I  would  not  gire  one  smile  of  thine, 

Or  sliffhtest  touch  of  thy  soft  hand, 
For  all  the  shapes,  bright  and  divine, 
That  fill  the  realms  of  fairy  land. 

'T'Av  charms,  thank  heayen,  are  true  and  real, 

And  therefore  is  it  I  adore  thee : 
Ten  thousand  goddesses  ideal, 
Would  all  to  nothing  fade  before  thee ! ' 


*  Thikb  eyes  do  not  the  sun  eclipse, 

Thy  breast  no  mountain  snow  discloses : 
Nor  are  thy  red  and  dewy  lips 
Hade  out  of  rubies  or  of  roses. 

'  Thj  brow  is  not  the  full-orbed  moon. 
Thy  Toiee  is  not  the  zephyr's  sigh : 
Thy  smile  is  not  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Dlumining  the  earth  and  sky. 

'Thy  form  is  not  composed  of  dreams, 

Such  as  wild  Fancy  oft  displays. 
Compounded  of  the  sun's  bnsht  beams. 
Or  woyen  of  the  moon's  pale  rays. 

'  This  is  rather  better,  Kalouf,*  says  our  hero :  '  you  Ve  stden  a  little  <^  it,  but 
I  suppose  it  will  have  to  do.'  Two  or  three  days  after  this,  his  attendant  comes  to 
him,  and  asks  leave  of  absence  for  a  short  time,  that  he  may  visit  the  Lower  Regions 

*  on  a  matter  of  business ; '  not  to  '  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,'  a  wedding.  He 
invites  his  master  to  accompany  him,  promising  to  bring  him  back  in  safety :  and 
they  set  ofif  for  the  *  place  aforesaid.' 

The  road  to  the  infernal '  Locality '  was  found  to  lie  through  '  a  very  large  cave 
in  Kentucky ;  that  is  to  say,  the  one  appropriated  to  the  United  States ; '  for  each 
considerable  district  of  the  earth  had  belonging  to  it  a  separate  road,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  its  own  citizens  alone.  The  cave  was  formed  of  a  multitude  of  different 
passages,  which,  after  turning  and  twisting  about  in  a  most  labyrinthine  manner 
for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  at  length  all  met  together,  and  became  t>ne  exceedingly 
broad  and  well-trodden  road,  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas,  and  smooth  as  a  turn- 
pike. *Our  traveller'  and  his  attendant  are  passing  at  a  *  right  smart'  pace 
down  its  rather  steep  declivity,  when  suddenly  they  hear  behmd  them  a  most  pro- 
digious clatter.  It  is  caused  by  the  ghost  of  a  Yankee  peddler,  who  is  journeying 
to  the  new  region  with  his  red-and-yellow  wagon  of  tin-ware  and  other  notions. 
Ihe '  spirit '-peddler  soon  overtakes  the  travellers,  and  shows  himself  characteris- 
tically impudent  and  inquisitive,  as  will  *  more  fully  appear '  from  the  subjoined 
orief  dialogue: 

*  This  is  a  sort  o'  Blantindicnlar  road,  stranger,  aint  It  f '  said  he. 
*Te8:  rather  80.' 

'  Jes'  so — yea.    I  gness,*  Mister,  you  've  come  a  consid'able  long  ways  f  * 
*Not  very  many  hundred  miles.' 

*  Expect  maybe  you  're  from  the  North  ? ' 
*No,  I  am  nok' 

^  Did  yeou  come  by  the  Paint  Heountain',  or  'cross  the  Ohio  f ' 

*  Neither.'    (He  wanted  to  trace  my  route  by  these  land-marks.) 

*  Hogs  and  beef-cattle  sell  tol'ably  low  now,  I  'xpect  ? '  (This  was  to  ascertam 
whether  I  was  a  western  man.) 

*  I  think  it  quite  probable.' 

*I  guess,  Mister,  you've  had  a  good  cotton  crop  this  year?' 
'I  understand  that  the  cotton  crop  was  abundant  in  Carolina  and  Georgia.' 
*I  reckon,  maybe,  they  raiso  tobacco  in  the  parts  yeda  hail  from?'    (This  was  to 
track  me  to  Virginia.) 
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'They  we  fond  of  tobacco  there/ 

^  Be  they  ?  I  goeas,  straagen^'  continued  the  exhaaatleis  *  pomp,*  *  jeon  haTe  nH 
none  on  ye  never  been  in  this  country  we  *re  goin'  to,  afore,  hev  yeou  ?  I  *d  like  to 
know  what  kind  of  a  place  'i  is  for  tradin'.' 

But  reftder,  we  have  condensed  to  the  middle  of  *  our  hero's  history:  andhaymg; 
as  we  hope,  thus  fiur  ttimulated  your  curiosity,  we  shall  wait  until  our  next  num- 
ber to  M£i(/|f  it :  leaving  our  peddler  looking  continually  along  the  way  for  the  spirit 
of  old  Nkhbmiah  Pbttibohbs,  who'd  'been  owin'  him  ninepence  for  more*n 
eighteen  years!*  There  is  'no  oflfence'  an  the  ftrther  devdopments  of  the 
'  R^ons '  toward  which  the  *  spiritual '  irio  are  journeying,  but  a  most  amusing 
exhibition  of  political  economists  and  high  protectionists ;  while  the  adventures 
which  ensue,  after  the  travellers  trace  thdr  way  bade  to  '  the  States,'  through  the 
Mammoth  Gave,  are  equally  '  wild  and  wonderful'  '  Bide  for  a  little,'  therefore, 
reader ;  for  while  you  are  perusing  the  first  part  of  this  veritable  history,  the 
second,  and '  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,'  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  the  post- 
bags  of  our  common  '  Uncle,'  Sakukl. 


Editobjal  Nabbativb-Histobt  or  thb  Ekickbbbocksb  Maoazinb:  Nuhbbb 
Two.  —  Now  let  us  begin  at  our  beginning:  and  the  reader  must  excuse  us,  if  we 
'branch  off'  ocSasionaUy ;  for,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us 
to  avoid  a  course  so  erratic,  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  so  generally  un- 
satis&ctory.  But,  like  the  Georgia  witness  on  the  stand,  recording  the  deeds  of 
^  Oi^t  Rica,  who  'gin  a  treat,'  we  must  tell  our  story  in  our  own  way,  else,  like 
him  and  many  another,  we  may  *  come  out  of  the  same  hole  which  we  went  in  at' 

The  first '  pen-scratch '  of  ours  which  appeared  in  this  Magasdne,  was  published 
in  the  number  for  April,  188i.  It  was  entitled  ^A  Controited  Picture^^  and  was 
really  what  it  purp(»ted  to  be,  a  story  founded  in  the  main  upon  actual  fiuA  and 
*•  some '  personal  observation.  When  we  left  the  manuscript  vnth  the  publisher  at 
the  office  of  the  Knickbbbocub,  then  at  the  comer  of  Yesey-street  and  Broadway, 
(for  then  the  Astor-Housc  was  not,  but  gentlemen's  dwellings,  among  them, 
if  we  ri^tly  remember,  the  Ute  Philip  Honb's,  occupied  the  'block'  to  Barclay- 
street,)  the  proprietor  said  he  would  hand  it  to  the  editors,  and  if  we  would  call  in 
a  day  or  two,  after  they  should  have  had  an  opportunity  to  peruse  it,  we  should  be 
&Tored  with  an  answer.  He  added,  that  there  was  a  *  constant  struggle,  finom  the 
best  writers  in  the  ked'ntry,  to  obtun  admission  to  the  pages  of  the  Magazine ;  and 
that,  *  of  course,  you  know,'  very  many  persons,  who  *  write  good,'  are  yet  obUged, 
in  consequence  of  the  'rush,'  to  be  turned  away.'  '  Very  well,'  we  said,  'let  the 
little  sketch  take  its  chance :  it  is  pretty  good^  though ! ' 

'  Come  to  look  at  it '  now^  though,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  as  it  seemed  then :  and 
yet  we  recognize  so  readily  and  forcibly  the  scenes  and  events  recorded  in  it,  that 
beyond  the  fiict  of  its  circulation  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  have  '  been  something  in  it'    Suffice  it  here  to  say, 
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that  it  was  receiyed,  nooepted,  printed,  and  commended :  and  doubtless  the  memory 
of  the  pleasure  which  the  reception  of  our  first  article  for  the  Knickerbocker  gave 
us,  may  have  led  us  to  regard  with  undue  leniency,  and  admit  into  our  Magazine 
articles  quite  as  indifferent  as  our  own  coup  d^essai  in  these  pages.  An  appeal 
from  a  young  writer,  that  *  there  mmt  be  a  flrsfr-time  trying,*  always  *•  touched  us 
nearly.' 

But  this  aside :  we  doubt  if  we  could  now,  with  all  our  e^Kperience,  better  de- 
scribe the  tyranny  of  a  village  school-master,  or  the  feelings  arising  in  a  young 
man's  heart  on  his  first  voyage  down  the  Hudson,  and  his  approach  to,  and  arrival 
at»  the  even  then  '  Great  Metropolis  of  New-Tork.'  As  we  saw  it  then,  in  *our 
mind's  eye'  we  can  see  it  how.  And  we  can  raise  our  right  hand,«  and  without 
swearing,  'aflKrm,'  that  the  scene  at  the  old  blue«tone  Bridewell,  then  ranging  with 
the  north  side  of  Murray-street,  back  in  the  Park,  is  as  true  as  can  be. 

And  here  let  us  epUodize  for  about  a  minute,  a  minute  and  a  hal(  or  two 
minutes :  for  *  things  is  working,'  in  the  mind  of  ^  your  reminiscent' 

A  little  way  firom  the  old  bluo«tone  Bridewell  (where  we  used  to  drop  in,  of  a 
Sunday  morning,  on  our  way  back  firom  our  barber's  Jim  Grants,  to  have  a  chat^ 
and  leave  the  Sunday  paper  with  old  Sheriff  Parkins,  of  London,  then  and  there 
in  daress)  was  the  *  Court  of  Sessions,'  held  in  the  end-room,  toward  Broadway : 
one  RiKER  presiding.  Walking  that  way  one  day,  our  firiend  David  Graham,  Jr., 
said :  *•  Come,  Louis :  I  want  to  show  you  the  Law's  doings :  come  and  see  Rikeb.' 

This  seemed  irreverent,  yet  we  went  Riker  (*  dear  Dick  Riker  I ')  was  on  the 
bench,  with  two  aldermen,  one  on  each  side  of  him.  Thompson,  for  burglary,  in  the 
dock,  to  be  sentenced :  a  spread-head,  big  ears,  eyes  red,  mouth  safyr-icaL  Riker, 
whose  bald  head  shone  like  a  greased  ostrich-egg,  phrenologically  developed,  turning 
to  each  of  his  associates,  and  smiling  upon  the  prisoner,  said : 

'Thompson  I  —  it  appears  from  the  evidence,  Thompson,  and  also  Thompson, 
firom  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  that  you,  Thompson,  have  been  a  bad  man :  you  have 
been  faulty,  Thompson,  on  evidence.  The  Court  must  make  an  example  of  you  for 
your  own  benefit,  Thompson,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  out  o'  jaiL 
Thompson,  the  Court  has  had  your  case  under  serious  consideration ;  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  you  mmt  suffer  some.  The  Court  could  inflict  upon 
you  the  highest  penalty  known  to  the  law — fifteen  years  in  the  State-prison: 
but  we  have  come  to  the  decision,  that  the  great  ends  of  public  justice  (which 
are  as  important  in  your  case  as  in  ours)  will  be  maintained  by  the  sentence  which 
it  now  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  pronounce.  Thompson,  it  is  the  sentence 
of  this  Court,  that  you  be  taken  hence,  to  be  confined  in  the  State-prison  at  hard* 
labor,  fi>r  the  term  of  fourteen  years  and  ten  months :  be  a  good,  mlli'ng  man, 
Thompson,  while  in  prison,  and  when  you  come  out,  Thompson,  take  your  mother's 
name,  by  which  you  will  not  be  known,  and  become  a  useful  member  and  an 
ornament  to  society.    Next  eaee : '  and  Thompson  is  taken  away. 

But  ^Refseryms  d  nous  Knickerbocker. 

One  morning;  after  the  publication  of  the  little  sketch  called  ^A  Contrasted 
Picture^  Qi  had  heen  printed  in  that  Magazine  I)  we  dropped  in,  to  see  the  pub* 
lisher.     *'  Community,'  we  had  no  doubt  was  excited  in  relation  to  the  article. 
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Upon  inquiry,  the  publisher  said  that  it  was  even  so :  oommunily  was  excited,  and 
had  asked  for  the  name  of  the  author. 

'  Did  you  inform  the  inquirers  from  whose  pen  proceeded  the  artide  in  questiqni  ? ' 

'I  did  not:  but  simply  said :  '  It  is  finom  the  pen  of  a  peraon  who  will  make  his 
mark  by-andby.* 

He  was  right:  'the  maik'  was  made,  in  the  shape  of  a  signature  —  a  Joint 
signature  — whereby  Louis  Gatlord  Culkk  and  GcBioDfT  M.  Edson  becaqie  the 
owners  and  possessors  of  The  Ehiekerboeher  Magazine.  The  payment  of  certain 
moneys  was  rendered  necessary :  and  these  *  moneys '  were  advanced,  for  both  of 
08,  by  the  truest,  most  genial,  warm-hearted  friends  in  the  world.  Ckxie,  some 
of  them,  now*:  but  surely,  'their  reward  is  with  theoL' 

Well :  we  commenced  the  Kkickbrbogkjer.  There  was  something  in  the  Tcfy 
name  of  the  work  which  made  us  proud:  and  that  pride^  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
say,  lingers  with  us  even  until  now. 

We  went  to  our  artist-friend,  Mr.  F.  W.  Edmonds,  of  the  Medianics'  Bank,  in 
Wall-street,  to  prepare  for  us  a  design  —  the  head  of  an  authentic  Kkickbbbocksb. 
He  did  it :  pipe,  round-crowned  hat ;  cat  sleeping  under  an  old-fi»hioned  arm-chair, 
with  a  wide  look-out  ibr  the  old  Dutch  gentleman  toward  ancient  Payonia,  or  Com- 
munipaw :  the  *  House  of  the  Four  Chimneys,'  belonging  to  Van  Horn,  the  First 
Oysterman,  occupying  all  the  Tisible  back-ground. 

We  are  getting  a  little  before  our  story.  Before  consummating  the  purchase  of 
the  Knickbrbogkxb  Magazine  from  Mr.  Peabodt  —  a  parched  pea,  always  on  a 
hot  shovel  —  we  took  counsel  from  prudent  and  considerate  friends.  We  went  to 
see  CoL  Wiluam  L.  Stone,  at  the  ofBce  of  the  ^Commercial  AdeertiseT^  in  WH- 
liam-street,  near  the  comer  of  Pine.  We  remember  now  the  sun  shining  on  the 
bac^s  of  a  bound  copy  of  Mr.  Hezekiah  Niles'  Register. 

We  presented  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stone,  from  a  gentleman  in  'old  Onondaga,' 
wlio  had  taken  the  ^New-Yorh  Spectator^  for  many  years.  We  stated,  in  very 
brief  and  simple  words,  our  business.    Mr.  Clement  M.  Edson  was  with  us. 

Colonel  Stone  knew  us,  and  had  a  regard  for  us,  especially  for  our  twin- 
brother  WiLus,  who  had  written  several  pieces  of  poetiy  for  the  ^Commercial 
AdioerUMTy  which  had  the  newness  and  freshness  — '  the  dew  of  his  youth  * —  and 
which  had  proved  widely  popular. 

We  opened  our  business  to  Colonel  Stone,  after  the  delivery  of  the  letter: 

'  Colonel  Stone,  you  have  much  experience  in  literature ;  and  we  young  men, 
with  great  confidence  in  your  mature  judgment,  have  come  to  ask  you  for  your 
counsel  and  advioa  We  have  bought  the  Rnickebbogker  Blagazine ;  and  propose 
to  publish  it,  and  try  to  make  it  a  good  work,  which  will  afford  us  a  living,  and 
perhaps  do  honor  to  our  periodical  literature.* 

^  Ah ! '  said  the  Colonel,  putting  his  long,  thin,  white  fingers  to  his  chin,  and 
then  brushing  back  the  *  cow-lick  *  of  stiff  black  hair  on  his  forehead ;  *  you  have 
bought  it,  eh?  Then  what  do  you  want  adoioe  about?  The  deed  is  done, 
isn't  it?' 

We  nodded  assent  '  I  am  sorry  for  it,'  said  the  Colonel :  *  it  is  a  very  precari- 
ous dependence.  From  the  very  first,  there  has  never  been  a  Magazine  published 
in  America,  which  has  paid  its  expenses,  from  the  old  Port-Folio^  down  to  the 
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present  thna  *  I  wish  you  well,  hays^  added  the  Colond,  (and  Mr.  Fbancis  Hall 
raised  his  big  eye-brows,  and  gave  forth  a  smile  from  his  thin  lips,)  .^  but  I  think 
yon  have  missed  it  But  be  certain  of  one  thing^  however :  whatever  /  can  do  for 
you,  in  the  columns  of  the  Commercial,  or  in  your  own  pages,  I  will  do.  Do  n't 
let  me  detain  you :  (sly  dog !)  These  are  business  hours,  and  *  The  Commercial ' 
s  an  evening  paper.' 

Wa  left — and  Mr.  Hall  smiled  again. 

Well,  the  deed  was  done :  and  from  that  hour  the  Ej^ckebbockeb  Magazine  be- 
came a  fixed  &ct  in  our  existence. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  us  to  see  the  name  of  our  periodical  inscribed  high  up 
OQ  the  gable  of  Messrs.  Wilet  and  Long's,  number  one  hundred  and  sixty-one, 
Broadway.  Many  and  many  a  time  it  gave  us  a  thrill  of  delight,  when  we  had  n't 
twenty-five  cents  in  our  podcet    But  who  Jcnew  it  ? 

There  had  been  so  much  puffing ;  such  an  enormous  cry,  with  a  limited  amount 
of  wool,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Knickebbockeb  ;  that  we  determined, 
at  the  outset,  that  we  would  at  least  avoid  an  imitation  .of  that  stylo  of  literature. 
So  when  we  commenced,  we  said  the  following  words,  to  wit : 

*  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  imprint  of  this  Magazine,  that  it  has  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  will  hereafter  be  issued  under  different  auspices  than  hereto- 
fore. 

'  A  brief  outline  of  the  course  intended  to  be  pursued  in  the  future  management 
of  the  work,  will  be  pardoned,  the  more  readily,  it  may  be,  that  our  reados  are 
assured  that  we  shall  sddom  trouble  them  with  mere  promises. 

*  No  exertions  will  be  left  unemployed,  to  render  the  work  honorable  to  American 
Periodical  Literature,  and  acceptable  to  the  Public,  whose  patronage  is  only  so  fiur 
solicited,  as  it  shall  «eem  to  be  deserved. 

*The  Obiqinal  Papebs,  which  it  is  designed  shall  be  so  varied  as  to  form  a 
combination  of  the  Solid  and  the  Useful,  with  the  Entebtainino  and  the  Aobee- 
able,  win  be  fit>m  literary  pens  of  established  reputation  in  different  cities  and  por- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

*  Acceptable  Original  Articles  will  be  paid  for,  at  sudi  rates  as  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  enterprise  shall  seem  to  warrant 

*In  addition  to  the  Original  Papers^  liberal  space  will  be  devoted,  under  the 
head  of  *  Literaxy  Notices,'  to  brief  and  candid  reviews  of  new  works,  of  proper  dis- 
tinction, with  such  extracts  as  may  be  necessary  to  add  interest,  or  to  evince  the 
justice  of  the  accompanying  criticism.' 

Now  this  Pbospbctus  was  extremely  well  considered.  It  agitated  our  whole 
thimble-full  of  brains  for  over  a  whole  night :  we  woke  up  on  the  morning  of  April 
first — *  auspicious  mom,'  of  1834 — and  on  the  following  day  it  was  expanded  before 
the  public.  A  feature — it  woe  a  'feature,'  as  it  turned  out — was  a  ^Monthly 
Cdmpendium^^  comprising,  in  a  succinct  form,  all  events  of  importance  which 
might  occur  during  the  month,  *  ^Dith  such  remarlsSy  or  illustrative  comments^  as 
they  might  demand.'' 

In  the  very  first  number  of  the  EjnoKBBBOCKSR  which  we  ever  had  the  honor  to 
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publish,  in  the  account  of  the  election  for  Mayor  and  Common  *GouncQ  of  this  city, 
held  in  April  1834^  we  wrote  as  follows : 

'  The  journals  in  the  interest  of  both  parties  were  for  some  weeks  beatizig  to 
arms,  and  when  the  period  arrived,  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  tbe  nx)st  violent  ex- 
citement The  contest  was  attended  by  riot  and  bloodshed.  On  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  of  the  election,  it  was  alleged  in  the  meetings  holden  m  diffisrent 
parts  of  the  city,  that  members  of  the  party  in  the  minority  had  been  driven  from 
the  polls  by  the  presence  of  foreigners,  employed  by  their  opponents  to  prevwit 
the  firee  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  Intimations  were  also  received  at  these 
meetings,  that  a  riot  was  intended  the  next  day,  in  the  ward  which  had  been  the 
most  turbulent  during  the  day ;  and  that  threats  had  been  made  that  non-re»dent8 
who  should  visit  the  ward  would  be  attacked 

'  In  consequence  of  this  information,  application  was  made  to  the  Mayor  for  an 
additional  potioe,  which  was  answered  by  an  assurance  that  the  tranquillity  of  the 
dty  should  be  preserved  At  ten  o'clock,  however,  on  the  Mowing  day,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ship  *  Constitution,'  drawn  through  the  streets  on  wheels,  flaming  with 
inscriptions,  and  manned  by  sailors  in  uniform,  was  tbe  signal  for  the  commence- 
ment  of  hostilities.  Persons  with  bludgeons  suddenly  appeared  among  the  crowd, 
and  an  affitiy  ensued,  in  which  a  number  of  citizens  were  knocked  down,  and 
severely  injiured.  The  Mayor  himself^  in  endeavoring  to  suppress  the  tumult,  re- 
ceived a  severe  blow  from  a  dub.  .  .  .  (Again  the  frigate  *  Constitution '  waa 
attacked,  and  it  was  threatened  to  be  destroyed.)  'The  Mayor  now  arrived  upon 
the  ground,  attended  by  policemen,  constables,  and  about  forty  watchmen. 

'A  scene  of  violence  ensued,  which  b^gars  description.  The  peace^fficers, 
without  respect  to  their  authority,  watchmen,  and  dtizens,  to  the  number  of  fifty 
or  more,  were  knocked  down,  and  some  of  them  dreadfully  })eaten.  Broadway, 
for  nearly  a  mile,  was  a  surging  sea  of  heads.  The  shouting,  the  throwing  of 
stones,  and  other  missiles,  and  the  rattling  of  dubs,  as  blows  were  given,  returned, 
and  warded  ofS^  the  rushing  of  the  immense  crowd,  and  the  sudden  dosing  of  the 
stores,  altogether  fonned  a  scene  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.' 

This,  and  somewhat  more,  was  penned  by  an  'eye-witness,'  for  we  saw  the 
whole  scene  from  our  boarding-house  in  Broadway,  opposite  what  is  now 
•  Stewart's,  but  which  was  then  the  old  *  Washington  Hotd.' 

And  how  do  you  think,  reader,  it  was  received?  Why,  the  journals  of  hotk 
parties^  while  they  were  not  at  all  stinted  in  their  praise  of  the  literary  duuiurter 
of  the  Magazine,  suggested  to  us  that  we  had  '  better  let  politics  alone,  if  we  could 
not  be  a  little  less  one-tided  I ' 

We  took  their  advice,  from  that  .time  forth :  and  we  think  now,  as  we  have 
thought  ever  since,  that  we  might  safely  leave  party-squabbles  to  party-organs, 
and  occupy  a  broad  neutral  literary  ground^  on  which  all  partici  in  polities^ 
and  men  of  all  creeds  in  religion^  might  meet  like  brothers. 

And  how  we  began  to  go  on,  from  this  the  first  number  of  the  Knickerbocker 
under  our  supervision,  we  propose  to  proceed  to  inform  the  reader  in  our 
next  'issoo,'  in  a  narrative  less  discursive  and  necessarily  'scrappy'  than  the 
present 
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Gossip  with  Readebs  and  Cobbespokdbnts.  —  There  is  a  world  of  truth  and 
sound  phflosophy  in  an  elaborate  article  from  a  late  English  journal,  ^Concerning 
Tidinest,*  as  an  over-looked  source  of  human  content  Various  pictures  are  drawn, 
nnd  eminent  illustratlTe  examples  cited,  pro  and  coi^  with  strong  and  even  artistic 
eflfect  :.and  the  corollary  deduced  therefrom  is,  that  even  those  *  who  are  the  most 
oommon-plaoe  in  understanding  and  in  feeling ;  who  are  not  very  clever,  nor  ex- 
tFBordinarily  exdtable,  nor  extremely  unlucky,'  may  become  equally  content,  and 
even  cheerful,  (in  subordination  to  more  serious  requisites,  of  course,)  by  the 
maintenance  of  «  constant,  pervading,  active,  all-reaching,  energetic  Tidiness. 
The  writer,  one  branch  of  whose  subject,  by  segregation  and  condensation,  we  pre- 
sent^ among  other  things,  says : 

* '  OaDKB  is  heaven's  first  law : '  and  there  is  a  sensible  pleasure  attending  the  carry- 
ing  of  it  faithfully  ont  to  the  very  smallest  things.  Tidiness  is  nothing  else  than  the 
carrying  into  the  hundreds  of  little  matters  which  meet  us  and  touch  us  hour  by  hour, 
the  same  grand  principle  which  directs  the  sublimest  magnitudes  and  affiiirs  of  the  uni- 
verse. Tidiness  is,  in  short,  the  being  right  in  thousands  of  small  concerns  in  which 
most  men  are  slovenly  satisfied  to  be  wrong.  And  though  a  hair's  breadth  may  make 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  is  not 
a  little  difference.  Tidiness  is  a  great  source  of  cheerfulness ;  and  the  more  certainly 
will  this  cheerfulness  result,  when  the  tidiness  is  the  reward  of  our  own  exertions. 
And  so  I  counsel  you,  my  friend,  if  you  become,  from  whatever  real  or  fancied  cause, 
vexed,  and  worried,  and  depressed,  do  n't  sit  over  your  library-fire  and  brood  and 
bother  about  it :  there  is  a  drawer  of  yours  containing  papers,  which  has  for  weeks 
been  in  great  confusion ;  there  is  a  division  of  your  book-oase,  where  the  books  might 
be  better  arranged :  see  to  these  things  forthwith.  It  wiU  occupy  you,  interest  you, 
perhaps  dirty  you ;  but  in  the  end  you  wiU  find  your  worry  and  your  depression  gone ; 
that  you  are  once  more  hopeful  and  cheerful  Tou  have  sacrificed  to  the  good  genius 
of  TiDiNKSS,  and  you  are  rewarded  accordingly.  To  put  things  rights  and  to  know 
that  they  are  put  right,  has  this  effect.  I  can't  tell  why  it  is  so,  but  so  it  most  as- 
sivedly  if.  Therefore,  take  this  as  a  maxim :  A  dispotUion  toward  energetic  Tidineee 
u  a  perpetual  eowree  of  quiet  eoHef action.  It  always  provides  us  with  something  to 
think  of  and  to  do :  it  affords  scope  for  a  little  ingenuity  and  contrivance :  it  carries 
OS  out  of  ourselves :  and  prevents  our  leading  an  unhealthy,  subjective  life.  It  gratifies 
the  instinctive  Ioto  of  seeing  things  rights  which  is  in  the  healthy  human  being.  And 
it  is  founded  upon  the  philosophical  fact,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  having 
a  thing,  great  or  small,  which  was  wrong,  put  right  Tou  have  greater  pleasure  in 
such  a  thing,  when  it  has  been  furly  set  to  rights,  than  if  it  never  had  been  wrong.* 

Now  this  is  advice  which  is  not  only  worthy  of  being  heeded,  but  of  being  acted 
upon.  What  is  true  of  your  library,  of  your  private  apartment^  your  sanctum,  is 
true  of  your  persoa  Suppose  you  are  in  the  habit  of  shaving  your  chin :  do  you 
feel  ri^t,  to  sit  down  to  your  woik  with  it  unrei^ped  ?  J)oe8  it  fed  well  to  your- 
sdf — would  it  look  well,  to  a  friend?  Even  a  woman,  with  so  many  countervail- 
ing charms,  disarming  animadversion,  is  not  pleasantly  regarded  under  such  dr- 
comstances:  *I  like  not^'  says  one  of  Shakspbabs's  most  *  observant'  critics, 
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'  when  a  ^oman  has  a  big  pe«rd :  I  did  spy  a  big  peard  under  her  muffler.'     So  iA 

your  habiliments :  does  the  dame  say  to  you :  *  Are  you  going  to  put  on  dean 

linen  such  a  dismal,  dirty  day  as  this  f '     *  Certainly,  my  cauliflower,  for  the  simple 

reason  that  it  is  a  *  nasty  day,'  as  the  London  cockneys  term  it:  would  you  have 

me  *  dirfy,'  because  every  thing  else  about  me  is  dirty  ?    *  Cleanliness  is  godliness,' 

my  sun-flower.'    All  the  while,  you  do  n't  exactly  like  to  take  the  trouble ;  but  on 

that  very  account,  d4>  it:  just  as  you  may  reluct  at  your  accustomed  walk,  on  a 

deep-snowy  winter^s  day :  but  your  inertia  is  the  very  reason  why  you  ehouJd 

draw  your  long  boots  to  the  *  junction,'  and  with  legs  and  thighs  warmly  housed 

in  *  Russia'  or  rubber,  go  forth,  *  conquering  and  to  conquer,'  through  the  drifted 

snow.     It  is  hard  getting  up,  ^  when  the  pale  morning  chills  the  eye,'  in  this  wintry 

weather :  but  if  you  have  a  little  boy,  as  toe  have,  and  you  hear  him  say,  from  his 

warm  nest,  *  Sol-jeer — yup!^  obey  the  mandate  as  if  you  were  a  soldier :  ookl 

water,  a  Turkish  towel,  and  goose-pimple  friction,  are  terrorless,  after  the  first 

bound  upon  the  bed-room  carpet    We  appeal  to  our  friend  Dr.  Hall,  of  the 

^Journal  of  Healthy^  who  always  talks  and  writes  sensibly  on  such  subjects,  if 

our  'premises '  are  not  well  laid.    -    -    -    'Stopping  at  the  'Washington  Hotel,' 

{where,  '&  F '  ? — there  are  a  good  mant/  Washington  hotels,)  one  hot  night  last 

summer,  and  having  been  ushered  into  a  room  for  a  trial  of  '  Nature's  sweet 

restorer,'  I  was  soon  casting  about  for  certain  means  and  appliances,  should  a  retreat 

become  necessary  before  morning,  and  was  horrified  to  And  in  the  wash-stand 

'drawer,'  instead  of  matches,  the  following  hi^ly  'suggestive)'  if  not  altogether 

poetical  lines : 

*  '  SnuFOSB,  beware !  or  here  unnumbered  bugs 
Will  suck  your  substance,  like  so  many  Thugs  : 
Flee  for  your  life  I  nor  trust  your  tender  skin 
Where  bugs  and  fleas  would  drive  a  saint  to  sin  I ' 

No  sleep  there:  the  'pote'  had  'murdered  sleep'  by  his  'insinuations.'  He  is 
liable,  even  now,  to  an  action  for  lihd.  -  -  •  Perhaps  many  of  our  readers  may 
remember  a  sketch,  unmistakably  firom  the  pen  of  Dickens,  in  Household  Words, 
describing  an  inebriated  young  man,  '  overcome  with  last  night,'  who  came  before 
jthe  police-department  as  a  '  complainant '  for  the  loss  of  a  watch.  '  Where  do 
you  live,  Sir?'  asked  the  official  'Lamber.' ...  'Oh!  you  live  in  Lambedi?' 
'  Ye-e< — Lamber.' .  .  .  '  What  is  your  profession  ? '  '  Wha' — wha's  'fession  ? ' 
'  Yes :  what  is  your  business  ? '  '  Solirrer.'  '  Solicitor ;  ay :  and  you  've  lost  your 
watch,  you  say?'  'N-o-o;  'tznotmywar'  —  'tz'afirezomi'.  'Ah:  it's  not  your 
watch,  but  a  fiiend  o'  yours  ?  Very  well :  you  come  here  to-morrow  morning,  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  we  'U  have  your  friend's  repeater  or  you.'  (It  had  already  been 
found,  but  he  was  not  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  it)  '  Tmorrermomin'  ? '  '  Yes,  to- 
morrow morning,  at  ten  o'clock.'  '  Wha'-wha'-wha'  is  it  o'clock  now  f  —  is  it  to- 
morrowmomin'  or  ye£h-s-4erdaymomin'  ? '  He  was  told  that  it  was  '  this  morning,* 
and  was  bowed  out  with :  '  There,  go  away  now : '  and  he  Eig-zagged  from  the  pre- 
mises. The  following,  from  a  fiuniliar  note  of  an  old  friend  and  fellow^Gothamite, 
reminds  us  very  forcibly  of  the  foregoing  scene :  '  I  was  sitting  in  my  slippers  the 
other  night,  before  a  good  sea^xial  fire,  (none  of  your  hard,  sulphurous  anthracite,) 
reading  the  ^Nourative-Histary  of  the  Knieherhoeker  ; '  and  when  I  came  to  your 
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remarks  upon  poor  Gharlbs  Hoffman,  and  ran  over  that  verse  of  ^Sparkling  and 
JBriffht,*  which  you  have  quoted,  a  little  occurrence  came  to  me  suddenly,  out  of 
one  of  the  cells  of  Memory,  which  I  do  n^t  suppose  I  have  thought  of  for  seventeen 
years.  This  was  it :  there  were  four  young  men  of  us — you  kilbw  them  all  but 
one,  at  this  moment  —  who  wore  partaking  of  one  of  Bunker^s  beautiful,  quiet, 
rec?ierche  dinners,  at  the  blessed  old  Mansion-House  in  Broadway,  on  New- Yearns 
Eva  The  viands  were  of  the  best ;  the  wines,  which  were  of  the  finest  vintages, 
dieered  but  did  not  inebriate,  and  were  ^  discussed  without  fuss  or  pretence,  or 

want,  or  waste.*    H ,  one  of  our  little  party,  in  a  dear,  ringing  voice,  sang 

^  Sparkling  and  Bright,'  as,  with  goblets  in  hand,  we  awaited  the  toast  with  which 
he  was  to  conclude.  It  was  given,  honored,  and  our  glasses  set  down ;  when  a 
dapping  of  hands  was  heard  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  presently  a  faint, 
timid  rap  *  spiritualized  *  at  our  door.  It  was  opened :  and  there  entered  a  young 
gentleman,  hat  in  hand,  and  evidently  in  the  state  in  which  Wallack  represents 
'Dick  Dasrall  '  to  be,  when  he  shows  the  *  old  woman '  the  ' min-min-iat-shure.* 
Looking  apparently  at  some  dozen  more  guests  than  were  pr^ent,  he  said :  *  Gent- 
lemen, 'xcuse  me,  *f  you  please :  I  heard  that  ex-^t^is-ite  song,  bea-ee^-tTlly  sung : 
and  I  wish  pus^iM-sonally,  to  thank  you,  on  behalf  of  mj-mysel/  and  friend  in 
nex'  room :  *S'be-«r-tiful  sentiment : 

*  Like  the  swubbles  that  bim 
On  the  beaker's  swim, 

And  bake  on  the  ribs  while  eating ! ' 

*  GenUemen,  do  n't  let  me  intrude :  I  only  wanted  to  say,  I  thanh  you,  gentlemen : 
sincerely  Thank  you,  on  behalf  of  my-myself  and  friend  in  nex*  room.  Good 
evenin*,  gentlemen !  * — and  the  grateful  fellow  bowed  himself  out'  This  is  quite 
as  maudlin,  and  almost  as  well  presented,  as  the  sketch  by  Dickens,  to  which  we 
have  alluded  Our  friend  adds,  that  *  the  young  gentleman  was  subsequently  so 
extremely  mortified  at  the  ridiculous  exhibition  which  he  had  made  of  himself, 
that  from  that  time  forth  he  was  never  known,  even  by  his  most  intimate  friends, 
to  be  overcome  by  wine.'  -  -  -  Our  friendly  and  gratifyingly-commendful 
correspondent  *  Saw-Dust,'  of  Pass  Christian,  (Miss.,)  must  pardon  us  for  present- 
ing a  somewhat  reduced  copy  of  his  clever  sketch,  wherein  we  have  endeavored  to 
preserve  the  spirit  of  the  original :  In  the  early  settlement  of  Arkansas,  a  traveller, 
after  riding  some  eight  or  ten  miles  without  meeting  a  human  being,  or  seeing  a 
human  habitation,  came  at  length,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  wood-road,  to  a  miser- 
able *  shanty,'  the  centre  of  a  small  clearing,  in  what  had  originally  been  a  ^  Black- 
jack-thicket,' whence  the  only  sound  that  proceeds  is  the  discordant  music  of  a 
broken-winded  fiddle,  fix)m  the  troubled  bowels  of  which  the  occupant  is  laboriously 
extorting  the  monotonous  tune  known  as  ^The  Arkansas^  or  Eachensack  Traveller,* 
Our  traveller  rides  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  door,  which  was  once  the  bed- 
frame  of  a  cart-body,  now  covered  with  bear-skins,  and  hung  upon  two  big  wooden 
hinges.  After  much  shouting,  the  inmate  appears,  fiddle  in  hand,  and  evidently 
*  wrathy '  at  being  interrupted  in  the  exercise  of  his  art  The  following  colloquy 
ensues,  the  indefatigable  fiddler  still  pla3dng  the  first  strain  of  ^The  Arkansas 
Travellery'  which  in  fact  he  continues,  at  sudden  intervals,  until  the  dialogue,  as 
will  be  seen,  is  brought  to  an  unexpected  conclusion.    If  this  be  not  *  seeking 
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lodgings  under  difficulties,*  we  should  like  to  know  what  might  be  legltimatidj  so 
considered: 

*  TftATXLLU :  *  Priend,  can  I  obtain  accommodations  for  the  night  with  jon  ?  * 

*  AaiAiiSAW  *AsTX8T :  *  *  No,  Sir  —  'nary  'commodatSon.' 

*  Tratsllxb  :  '  tf  7  dear  Sir,  I  have  already  trayeUed  thirty  miles  to-day,  and  neither 
myself  nor  my  horse  has  had  a  mouthful  to  eat :  «eAy  can't  yoa  accommodate  me  for 
to-night!' - 

*  Aak.  'Artist:*  'Just  'case  it  emtU  be  did.  We're  plam  out  of  erery  thing  to  eat 
ill  the  house :  Bxix  's  gone  to  mill  with  the  last  nubbin  of  com  on  these  premises,  mnd 
it'll  be  nigh  onto  the  shank  of  to-morrow  evenin'  afore  he  cums  home,  unless  suthin 
oncommon  happens.' 

'  Travkllkb  :  '  Tou  surely  have  eomstking  that  I  can  feed  to  my  horse :  even  a  few 
potatoes  would  be  better  than  no  food.' 

*  Ark.  'Artist  : '  'Stranger,  our  eatin'-roots  'gin  out  about  a  week  ago :  so  yoor 
chance  is  slim  thar.'' 

'  Tratrllkr  :  '  But,  my  friend,  I  mu$t  remam  with  you,  any  way.  I  can't  go  anj 
£irther,  whether  I  obtain  any  thing  to  eat  or  not  Tou  certainly  will  allow  me  the 
shelter  of  your  roof  ? ' 

'Ark.  'Artist:  '  'It  can't  be  did,  old  boss.  Tou  see,  we've  got  only  one  dried 
hide  on  the  premises,  and  me  and  the  ole  woman  alius  occupies  that :  so  whar '«  your 
chance  T ' 

'  Trayxllxr  :  'Allow  me  to  hitch  my  horse  to  that  persimmon-tree,  and  with  my 
saddle  and  blanket  I'll  make  a  bed  in  the  fence-comer.' 

'Ark.  'Artist  : '  '  Hitch  your  boss  to  that  'shnmon-tree  f  — '  In  a  horn  I '  Why, 
you  must  be  a  nat'ral  fool,  stranger  t  Do  n't  you  see  that 's  me  and  the  ole  woman's 
only  chance  for  'simmon-beer,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  ?  If  your  boss  is  so  tamal  hungry 
as  you  say  he  is,  he  'd  girdle  it  as  high  up  as  he  could  reach,  afore  momin*.  Hitch 
your  boas  to  that  tree  I  I  'spect  not :  no,  no,  stranger,  you  can't  come  'nary  sich  a 
dodgdBBthatr* 

Our  trayeller,  seeing  that  he  bad  an  original  to  deal  with,  and  being  himself  an 
amateur  performer  upon  the  instrument  to  whidh  the  settler  was  so  ardently  at- 
tached, thought  he  would  change  his  tactics,  and  draw  his  determined  not-to-be 
*host'  out  a  little,  before  informing  him  of  the  fiict,  that  he  too  could  play  the 
'Arkansas  Traveller : '  which  once  being  known,  he  rightly  conjectured,  would  be 
a  passport  to  his  better  graces :  * 

'  Tratxller  :  '  Well,  friend,  if  I  eanH  stay,  how  far  is  it  to  the  next  house  ?' 

*  Ark.  'Artist  : '  '  Ten  miles ;  and  you  11  think  they  're  mighty  long  ones,  too,  afore 
you  get  thar.  I  came  nigh  onto  forgettin'  to  toll  you,  the  big  creek  is  up ;  the 
bridge  is  carried  off;  there 's  'nary  yearthly  chance  to  ford  it ;  and  if  yer  bound  to 
cross  it,  yer  11  hare  to  go  about  seven  miles  up  stream,  to  ole  Days  Lodt's  puncheon- 
bridge,  through  one  of  the  damdest  bamboo-swamps  ever  you  see.  •  I  reckon  the 
bridge  is  standin'  yet— 't  was  yesterday  momin' :  though  one  eend  had  started  down 
stream  about  fifteen  feet,  or  sich  a  matter.' 

'  Traveller  :  '  Friend,  you  seem  communicative :  and  if  it 's  no  offence,  I  'd  like 
to  know  what  you  do  for  a  living  here  ?  * 
'Ark.  'Artist  : '  '  No  offence  on  yearth,  stranger :  we  Just  keep  a  grocery.' 
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*  TxATKLLEK :  *A  gTOcerj  1  Where  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  mercantile  do  your 
eoBtomen  come  from  ?    Tour  nearest  neighbor  is  ten  miles  distant  1 ' 

'  Abx.  'Artist  : '  *  The  fact  is,  me  and  the  ole  woman  is  the  best  customers  yet ;  but 
we  'spect  these  diggins  will  improve,  and  in  course  business  will  improre  too.  How- 
s'eyer,  we  do  suthln  now,  even.  Me  and  the  ole  woman  took  the  cart  t'  other  day,  and 
went  to  town :  we  bort  a  bar^l  of  whiskey ;  and  arter  we  come  home,  and  'gin  to 
count  the  balance  on  hand,  we  found  thar  want  but  jist  one  solitary  picayune  left,  and 
as  the  ole  woman  alius  carries  the  |>im,  in  course  she  had  it.  Well,  I  sot  the  bar'l 
ft^  one  side  of  the  room,  and  shortly  arter,  the  ole  woman'  sez :  *  'Supposin'  you  tap 
your  eend  of  the  bar'l,'  and  I  did ;  and  she  bought  a  drink,  and  paid  me  the  picka- 
yune.  Pretty  soon,  /  begun  to  get  dry,  and  says  I :  *  Ole  woman,  spozin'  you  tap  your 
eend  of  the  bar'l  ? ' —  and  she  did ;  and  then  she  sells  me  a  drink :  and  the  way  that 
pickayune  has  trarelled  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  bung  of  that  bar'l,  is  a  caution 
to  them  as  loves  *  red-eye/  But,  stranger,  losses  is  apt  to  come  with  every  business ; 
and  me  and  the  ole  woman  has  lost  some  in  the  grocery  line :  and  I  '11  tell  you  how 
'twas.  That  boy  Bill,  our  oldest  son,  he  see  how  the  licker  was  goin',  and  he  did  n't 
have  'nary  red  to  jine  in  the  retail  bisiness ;  so  one  night  he  crawls  under  the  house, 
and  taps  the  bar'l  atwixt  the  cracks  In  the  puncheon-floor :  and  I  r'ally  believe  he  *s 
got  more  than  me  or  the  ole  woman  either :  the  good-for-nothin'  vagabond,  to  come 
the  '  giraif'  over  his  nateral-bom  parents :  it 's  enulT  to  nuike  a  man  sour  agin  all 
creaUon  :  that  boy  '11  be  the  ruination  of  us  yet.  He  takes  to  trickery  jist  as  nateral 
as  a  hungry  'possum  takes  to  a  hen-roost.  Now,  stranger,  what  on  yearth  am  I  to  do  ? 
He  beats  me  and  the  ole  woman  entirely.' 

*  Traveller  :  ^t  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  advise  in  regard  to  your  son,  as  I  have 
no  £Dunily  of  my  own.  Tou  say  it 's  ten  miles  to  the  next  house ;  the  big  creek  is  ^ 
up ;  the  bridge  carried  away ;  no  possibility  of  fording  it,  and  seven  miles  through  a 
swamp  to  the  only  bridge  in  the  vicinity !  This  is  rather  a  gloomy  prospect,  particu- 
lariy  as  the  sun  is  just  about  down :  still,  my  curiosity  is  excited,  and  as  you  have  been 
playing  only  one  part  of  the  'Arkansas  Traveller'  ever  since  my  arrival,  I  would  like 
to  know,  before  I  leave,  why  you  do  n't  pUy  the  tune  through  f ' 

'  Axx.  'Artist  : '  'For  one  of  the  best  reasons  on  yearth,  old  boss  —  I  can't  do  it. 
I  haint  lamt  the  turn  of  that  tchune,  and  drat  me  if  I  believe  I  ever  shall.' 

'TRAVXLLsk :  '  Give  me  your  instrument,  and  I  '11  see  if  I  can't  play  the  turn  for 
you.* 

'Ark.  'Artist  : '  '  Look  o'  here,  my  friend^  do  you  play  the  turn  of  that  tchune  ! ' 

' Traveller  :  'I  believe  I  can.' 

'Ark.  'Artist:'  "Lite,  'lite,  old  boss! — we'll  find  a  place  for  you  in  the  cabin, 
sure.  Ole  woman !  ole  woman !  (a  '  hallo  I '  within  the  shanty  was  the  first  Indication 
the  traveller  had  of  any  other  human  being  on  the  ^premmissee ')  the  stranger  plays 
the  turn  of  the  ^Rackeneaeh  Traveller*  My  friend,  hitch  your  boss  to  the  'simmon- 
tree,  or  any  where  else  you  please.  Bill  11  be  here  soon,  and  he  '11  take  keer  of  him. 
Ole  woman,  you  call  Sal  and  Nance  up  from  the  spring :  tell  Nance  to  go  into  the 
spring-house,  and  cut  off  a  good  large  piece  ov  bar-steak,  to  brUe  for  the  stranger's 
supper :  tell  Sal  to  knock  over  a  chicken  or  two,  and  get  out  some  flour,  and  have 
some  flour-doin's  and  chicken-flxin's  for  the  stranger.  (Bill  just  heaves  in  sight, 
twenty-four  hours  earlier  than  he  was  expected  a  half-hour  before.)  Bill,  0  Bill  I 
there's  a  stranger  here,  and  he  pUys  the  turn  of  the  'Rackensack  Traveller : '  go  to 
the  corn-crib  and  get  a  big  punkin,  and  bring  it  to  the  house,  so  the  stranger  can  havo 
tuihin  to  sit  on  and  skin  a  ^tater  'long  with  me  and  the  ole  woman,  while  the  gals  is 
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gettia'  supper :  and  Bill,  take  the  boss,  and  give  him  plenty  of  corn :  no  nabbins, 
Bill  :  then  rub  him  down  well :  and  then,  when  you  come  to  the  house,  bring  up  a  dried 
hide  and  a  bar-skin,  for  the  stranger  to  sleep  on :  and  then.  Bill,  I  reckon  he^U  play 
the  turn  of  the  ^Rackensack  Traveller,'  for  us.' 

The  ^puxikin' was  brought;  the  ^'toten' were  ^Bkinned' and  eaten;  the  ^torn* 
of  *  The  Rackoisack  Traveller  *  was  repeatedly  played,  to  abundant  edification ;  and 
the  ' gals '  finally  announced  that  'supper  was  ready :  *  and  although  instead  of 
'store-tea,'  they  only  had  'saxi&x  tea-doin's,  without  milk,  yet  the  repast  was 
one  to  be  long  and  gratefully  rranembered.  The  traveller  remained  all  nighty  and 
was  piloted  safely  over  the  'big  creek'  early  the  next  morning.  Of  a  truth, 
'  music  has  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast  I '  -  .  .  And  speaking  of  Mcsic's 
power  in  charming  savage  breasts :  PiccoLOiinn  it  a  charming  little  creature :  as 
frscinating  as  can  be :  as  natural  as  a  child :  as  pretty  as  a  poppet :  sings  sweetly, 
too,  though  we  have  heard  much  better  artistea.  Upon  the  orchestra,  at  the 
Academy,  it  behooves  us,  with  the  requisite  '  deference,'  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 
Its  *  Skins,'  light  and  heavy,  are  too  prononee  to  our  ear :  to  those  opera-goers 
who  are  blessed  with  longer  ones,  they  must  prove  a  bore :  the  'Reeds'  were  of 
marked  excellence,  and  there  was  a  noble  body  of  'Strings' — and  'Sticks.* 
There  is  an  abundance  of  '  Brass '  in  the  orchestra,  and  it  needs  to  be  subdued. 
However,  the  music  of  the  ^Traviata*  is  '  thin,  and  somewhat  obese : '  so  that  tho 
*  Wii!ids '  might  not  have  been  so  much  at  fault  They  blow  where  they  list,  and 
you  hear  the  sound  thereof^  'phianty.'  -  -  •  We  hope  many  of  our  readers  have 
had  as  happy  an  hour  as  we  have  had  this  morning,  Sliding  down  Hill  with  the 
Children.  The  way  of  it  was  this :  we  were  returning  from  our  never-neglected 
morning  walk :  and  when  arrived,  by  a  path  across  the  light  snow-covered  fidds, 
at  the  top  of  the  gentle  ascent,  where  the  Telescope  was  planted,  and  the  tent  of 
Professor  Hyatt  pitched,  last  summer,  dose  by  the  little  one-horse  diurcb, 
(skirted  by  the  belt  of  cedars,)  which  does  n't  *  go '  now ;  when  arrived  there,  we 
found  a  '  numerous  company '  of  little  boys  and  girls,  with  their  small  slei^is, 
'rushing  like  mad'  down  the  dedivity,  or  toiling  slowly  back  with  their  various 
vehides.  'Excelsior'  was  there,  under  the  command  of  our  little  'Six-ysar- 
OLD,'  for  whom  it  was  brought  from  'the  late'  Ciystal  Palace,  where  it  had  taken 
the  premium ;  with  its  elaborately  japanned  sur&ce,  its  gorgeously-painted  scroll- 
work and  central  vignette ;  and  more  than  all,  its  well-studied  form,  shaped  for 
mingled  grace  and  speed  It  was  the  '  King-Sleiqh  '  of  the  crowd :  we  speak  ad- 
visedly, for  we  tried  them  all :  and  our  verdict  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
'the  thing.'  While  we  were  having  our  several  'rides'  on  the  several  little 
sleighs,  and  always  with  a  selection  of  at  least  one  from  eadi  of  that  bright^yed,  red- 
cheeked  throng,  a  couple  of  sage  professional  friends  'happened  along,'  and  audibly 
laughed  at  the  spectada  Let  'em  lau^  1 — so  did  the  children :  but  thdrs  was  the 
right  Jcind  of  cachinnation — the  real  Simon  '  Pure.'  They  enjoyed  the  sport  fully  as 
much  as  we  did.    Likely  as  not  they  may  think  of  it  hereafter,  too,  when 

*Boin  mom  tbej  mla  u  from  the  Aoenstomed  hU  * 

in  winter,  when  the  snow  is  &vorable,  and  all  thefr  litde  vehides  are  in  requisition. 
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But '  spealdng  of  children : '  wme  of  the  little  folk  may  now  take  their  places  at  our 
side-table:  those  who  wait  now,  shall  be  served  soon  after: 

'  Wi,  also,  my  dear  Mr.  Clark,  have  a  '  Four-year-old '  prodigy,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bud-sister,  who,  it  seems  to  us  at  least,  occasionaUy  makes  a  quamt  and  original  re- 
mark. We  shall  only  note  her  *  last '  just  now,  which  occurred  at  breakfast  this  mom- 
icg ;  and  if  it  strike  yon  as  it  did  us,  we  are  sure  you  will  place  it  among  the  curiosities 
of  infiint-wisdom  and  infant-wit,  in  the  Kmickebbocksr. 

*'  Our  pttite  Jclik  had  on  a  pair  of  new  hoitines,  one  of  which  pinched  her  soiAe- 
whaty  and  she  requested  that  it  might  be  taken -off. 

*  *  Which  foot  is  it,  Julie  ?  *  asked  her  mother :  *  the  right  or  the  left  ? ' 

*  *  I  canH  tell,^  replied  Julik. 

*  *  Why,*  said  *■  mother,* '  have  I  not  taught  you  which  was  the  right  and  which  the 
left  foot?    Have  you  forgotten  already  f ' 

* '  Yes,  mamma,'  said  she  nuvely :  ^leaiCt  remember,  because  they  hcih  look  to  much 
alike  r 

'  Now,  every  one  round  our  breakfast-table  thought  that  answer  quite  *  smart*  for  a 
•  four-yearK)ld.' ' 

'  Qm  night  not  long  ago,  our  little  Jobk  (we  have  four  children  in  our  famUy,  and 
there  is  no  one  of  them  who  has  not  a  ^  scripture-name*)  was  listening  to  the  *  gab 
of  a  neighbor,  a  young  man  who  had  a  *  gift  *  in  that  kind,  while  our  country  fire-side 
folk  were  eating  green,  yellow,  russet  and  red-striped  apples  from  a  brown  scolloped 
willow-basket  by  the  fire,  and  now-and-then  taking  a  moderate  glass  of  crab-apple 
cider,  from  a  big  pitcher,  standing  over  against  the  stone  'jamb,*  in  the  rear  of  which 
roared  up  the  broad-backed  chimney  such  a  flaming  fire  of  beech,  maple,  and  hickory 
wood,  as  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  see,  and  your  body  good  to  feel,  espe- 
cially on  that  occasion,  for  it  was  *  bitter  cold '  without.  Quoth  our  young  neighbor- 
man  :  *  I  know,  as  you  say,  that  '  we  have  more  advantages,  now-a-days,  than  they 
used  to  have ;  *  and  that  *s  what  makes  me  say  that  we  know  more  than  folks  used  to 
know  in  those  times.  And  it  *s  kept  going  on  so :  for  there  was  my  grand-fietther — he 
did  n*t  know  as  much  as  my  father  did :  and  there  *s  my  father,  he  don*t  know  as 
much  as  /do,  *cause  he  has  n*t  had  the  opportunities.^  And  he  held  a  peeled  *  quar- 
ter^ection*  of  a.  Kewtown  pippin  on  the  point  of  his  jack-knife,  before  his  mouth, 
while  he  waited  for  a  response  to  this  *  solid  chunk  of  wisdom.'  Quo*  Johnnt,  in  a 
half-whisper:  *  Mother,  was  his  grand-pa  a  fool,  like  *  Scotch  Jimmie?* — a  harmless 
*daft*  mendicant,  who  sometimes  asked  alms  through  the  place.  There  was  a  world 
of  satire  in  the  question :  but  how  the  little  boy  *  got  a/  it  *  is  the  wonder :  only  that 
he  knew  that  the  *  speaker*  was  regarded  as  '  soft,*  and  thought  that  if  he  really  knew 
more  than  his  grand-father  and  his  father,  the  former  must  certainly  have  been  a 
fooll* 

'  I  OAHHOT  help  thinking  that  children  are  intensely  imaginative,  and  live  sometfanes 
really  ideal  lives.  I  know  a  little  dark-eyed,  dark-haired  <  Willi i,'  who,  instead  of 
Ikying  in  the  streets,  has  his  haunts  on  the  haU-etairs,  and  talks  and  sings  gayly  with 
three  ideal  girls.  *  I  tell  you,  ma,*  he  says,  *  I*Te  got  three  *magmary  girlsi  They 
live  on  the  stairs.  I  call  the  one  with  black  curls  Alabama.  0  ma  t  I  curl  her  hair 
on  my  fingers.  Too  do  n't  know  how  pretty  we  play  I '  His  mother  hears  him  talk 
and  laugh  with  the  '  'magmary  girls  *  every  day.  He  has  a  tiny  baby-sister  now,  and 
he  has  named  her  *  Alabama.^  ' 
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*I  HATi  a  laughing  oherub,  a  little  three-year-wise  cousin,  who  was  here  with  his 
mother  from  Wisconsin  last  summer.  The  first  morning,  he  explored  erery  room  in 
the  house ;  and  every  thing  available  for  a  boy^s  play-thing  was  dragged  into  the  par- 
lor :  and  any  little  boy^s  mother  can  imagine  what  a  collection  it  was.  But  he  most 
delighted  in  a  huge  wash-tub.  *  Mamma  *  returned  the  things.  Regarding  her  with  rosy 
mouth  as  stem  as  a  general's,  he  approached  her,  and  tagged  away  at  her  sleeve  untfl 
he  pulled  her  unawares  into  the  adjoming  room.  *  Now,  ma,*  he  said  energetically, 
*I  want  those  things.  That  tub  is  my  boat,  and  that  broom  is  my  '  pusher.*  I  want 
that  giil*s  doll  to  go  a^ride  with  me.  Now,  ma,  if  8ke  says  I  may  have  them,  do  nH 
you  carry  them  off  again  I  If  she  lets  me  have  them,  do  n^t  you  get  up  and  take  them 
away  I '  It  is  needless  to  say,  my  little  cousin  had  a  free  loan  of  all  our  household  ma- 
chinery. *  Look  out  for  little  Cousin  FnursiK  in  your  diplomatic  circles  by-and-by  t  ^ 

*I  Buoici  in  a  *  brace*  of  nephews  of  eight  and  six  years,  in  whom  the  *  Young 
American*  element  occasionally  protrudes,  *  oncommon.*  The  '  iterients*  of  the  afore- 
said, with  a  view  to  a  proper  bending  of  the  twig  In  a  moral  direction,  had  pat  Into 
the  hands  of  the  youngsters  an  illustrated  copy  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.*  They  had 
arrived  at  the  ^aflklr*  of  Ghristiav  and  Afollton,  reading  and  re-reading  th^ 
Dreamer's  account  of  it  with  intense  interest ;  but  were  unable  to  understand  how 
Chbistxav,  with  the  little  '  training  *  he  had,  and  appearances  so  deoide'dly  against 
him,  could  vanquish  his  formidable  adversary.  The  paternal  explanation  of  the  causes 
leading  to  the  triumph  and  success  of  the  saint,  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  to  Cbarlkt, 
the  elder,  but  the  six-year-old,  *  Wintt,*  after  grave  reflection,  and  a  fresh  look  at  the 
picture :  *  Well,  father,  I  should  like  to  see  him  try  the  ^  Bxhicia  Bot  *  once  I  * ' 

*OvR  little  ^Daxst,'  as  we  call  her,  though  her  name  Is  Flokkvoi,  has  a  Bingular 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  great  names :  and  not  having  as  yet  learned  to  spell,  we  are  at 
a  loss  about  her  rules  of  orthography.  We  had  purchased  from  a  Hebrew  gentleman 
a  poor  farm-horse,  that  was  afflicted  with  some  of  the  ills  that  hotfle-flesh  is  heir  to. 
In  ridicule  he  was  named  Buciphalus  ;  a  hard  name  for  *  Daist'  to  pronounce :  and 
for  reasons  best  known  to  herself,  she  called  the  old  horse  '  Jiw-e'vuFrLivs  I  *  As 
Kr.  Spabrowobass  says : '  He  *s  got  the  Meavet — got  *em  bad  I ' ' 

* Ohildbih  do  sometimes  say  most  amusing  things,  do  nU  they?  I  was  winding  up 
my  watch  the  other  day.  In  the  presence  of  little  lisping  Lizzix.  She  watched  the 
operation  most  intently,  and  inquired  what  I  was  doing  it  for?  I  explained  the 
modus  operandi,  and  its  object ;  and  extending  the  key  toward  her  smooth,  round 
cherub-face — she  is  really  ^uUe  a  cherub  to  im  — I  Siud:  *  Would  n't  you  like  to  have 
your  little  nose  wound  up  f '  *  No,  no ! '  she  replied ;  *  I  do  n*t  want  my  nothe  to  run 
aU  day,  like  your  watch  1  * ' 

Wait  a  little  while,  *  Web  Pbopul*  -  -  -  Is  there  not  Bomeihing  more  than 
ridiculous  —  is  there  not  something  in  ridicule  of  religion  itself —  in  the  flash 
advertis^nents  of  Sunday  lectures,  or  discourses,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
columns  of  our  daily  jottmals,  every  Saturday  ?  And  this,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
is,  after  all,  but  an  imitation.  Kindred  announcements,  in  English  country  jour- 
nals, are  actually  placed  under  the  head  of  ^Frovineial  TketUricals,''  Of  a  Sun- 
day lecture  at  the  Huddersfield  Theatre,  a  London  weddy  print  says :  *  The  Ber. 
J.  Hahson  commenced  his  winter  *  season  *  of  lectures  at  this  theatre  on  the  tenth 
instant:  the  sul^ect,  'JBoio  d^ ye  Dot'  (Why  not:  'Does  your  Mother  Know 
You're  Out?')    The  weather  was  un&voraUe^  but  the  house  fras  crowded  in 
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every  part  The  subject  for  tcnnorrow,  being  the  second  Sunday,  is :  ^Breach  of 
PromUe,^ '  This '  stealing  the  tricks  of  the  play-men,'  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
we  are  glad  to  see  properly  and  forcibly  rebuked  by  the  ^Nevo  •  York  Observer ' 
religious  and  secular  journal,  both  editorially,  and  through  its  metropolitan  cor- 
respondence. In  looking  over  our  newspapers  for  Saturday,  such  mutilated  *  topic'- 
sentences  of  Scripture  as,  *A  Little  While:'  'Not  So:'  'Whyt'  and  the  like, 
meet  the  eye:  together  with  mere  *  catch-words,'  sudi  as  the  following:  ''The 
Great,  Bunter  ; '  *The  EagUe  Nest ; '  'The  OherubimrQua/rde ; '  'The  Tent  and 
the  Memeitm;'  'The  Creditor  and  Debtor,'  etc.  Well  may  the  editor  d*  the 
'OUerwr'  dedare^  that  such  traps  for  audiences  *are  altogether  beyond  the  dig- 
nity which  belongs  to  the  'means  of  grace."  -  -  -  When  it  was  that  'Cold 
Monday '  in  January  '  last  past ; '  when  you  could  n't  come  out  of  a  warm  room 
into  the  street  without  having  your  eye-lids  frozen  together,  as  you  shut  their 
'  coward  gates '  against  the  stinging  air ;  when  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  litde 
bhok  In^A-rabber  cord  that  suspended  your  eye-^ass,  twitched  '  said  instrument ' 
suddenly  into  your  eyes,  where  it  immediately  froze  tight ;  when  your  mustadies 
were  ice,  and  your  whiskers  the  same ;  when  little  dogs  with  bushy  tails, '  running 
befoire  the  wind,'  made  marveEous  headway ;  whoi  sheep,  being  driven  to  slaughter, 
died  in  the  wool ;  thus  then  it  was,  that  Jacques  Maumcb,  looking  forth  into  a 
side-thorougfaikre,  seized  a  blunt  pendl,  and  while  sucking  the  half-iSrozen  fingers 
of  his  left  hand,  with  the  other  perpetrated,  upon  an  envelope  to  an  old  letter,  the 
ibikiwing  atrocbus  lines : 

'BGim:  ABT-arannr:  sluohs  PABSura:  AirD-so-fOBTB. 

'  What  saith  the  Bine-nosed  Man  f 

The  red-eared : 

He  with  a  frozen  beard : 
The  cold,  old,  shirering,  quirering, 

Bleared,  besmeared) 
Short,  snuffy,  shuffling,  snuffling, 

Gloveless, 

Loveless, 
Half-dead,  Blue-nosed  Han  f 

*  This  little,  lame,  deaf  man ; 
This  crooked 

Man,  with  the  nose  so  hookM ; 
Dead-red,  blneish,  Jewish  ~ 

Dying,  frose : 
A  man  with  a  pearl  at  the  end  of  his  nose, 
Statters, 
And  mutters : 
'  An't  them  there  blamed  fine  cutters  ? ' ' 

Isnotsadi  ^poetry '  as  this  indictable?  -  -  -  *Touno  Kkick.,'  from  *out  in  the 
'Hio^'  as  they  used  to  call  it  in  our  day,  where  self-reliant,  and  assiduous  to  learn, 
he  is  preparing  himsdf  to  be  a  practtcftl  rafl-roadbridge-builder  one  of  these  days ; 
tiuB  *  Young  Knick.,'  of  wh(»n  some  of  our  readers  have  often  incidentally  heard, 
fym  the  sanctum — writing  from  Zanesville,  gives  us  this  sketch  of  a  oertain 
unique  target-practice  which  'obtains '  in  that  neighborhood :  *  Yesterday  morning 
James  H  —  (who  has  treated  me  with  great  kindness)  and  I,  went  to  a  meeting 
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of  an  *assocUtion*  called  'Tke  Auger-Boring  Club,*  The  game  is  ^pnrsoed'  in 
this  way :  First,  you  hare  your  eyes  blind-folded :  tiien  you  teke  an  auger,  and 
tralk  one  hundred  and  fifty  feel;  to  a  stout  plank  set  in  the  ground,  whidi,  when 
'  yoKxrta^ii^  you  must  [neroe  with  the  instrument  It  wasamostlaui^iablesii^t 
to  see  t  Some  of  tibe  *  operators '  would  make  a  ^  drcombendibiis,*  and  oome  bade 
to  within  half  a  dozen  feet  of  from  where  they  started,  With  the  auger  stretehed  CNit 
and  flourished  before  them,  in  momentary  expectation,  of  course,  tA  succeeding, 
where  so  many  had  feiled  right  before  their  un-blindfolded  eyes !  Out  of  one 
hundred,  only  nine  struck  the  plank :  and  each  one  of  the  hundred  had  to  pay  s 
small  forfeit,  which  made*  up  a  fund  for  an  oyster^upper  on  New-Year's  ere.  I 
thought  1  could  do  it ;  and  I  did  cxxaid  within  about  sixty  feet  of  it !  Thoee 
who  boasted,  before  trying  the  experiment,  of  being  remaikable,  always,  for  '  a 
▼ory  correct  eye,*  did  no  better,  if  as  well  I  never  saw  so  many  *  incorrect  *  eyes, 
afte^  ^  taking  si^t,*  and  being  coyered.  I  return  to  Morrow,  to^norrow :  we  have 
another  bridge  under  way,  since  my  last  to  mother.*  We  know  of  a  Bare  in 
Gotham,  whom  we  should  like  to  hear  from,  as  being  in  some  fer-westem  State, 
competing  with  aoccwaplidied  ^borers '  in  this  kind.  Many  a  time  has  he  bored 
completeiy  through  our  person  with  a  *pod«uger,*  and  latterly  with  a  gimlet, 
pulling  it  out  occasionally,  to  blow  off  the  chips,  and  inserting  it  again,  for  farther 
operations :  blind-folded,  too ;  for  it  does  seem  to  us,  that  no  man,  how  big  a  boro 
soever  he  may  be,  is  otooftf  of  tiie  feet :  and  as  an  evidence  of  Uiis,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  our  *  friend*  and  would-be-contributor,  who  has  haunted  us  for 
some  dozen  years,  in  person  and  by  notes,  (dated  from  every  hotel  in  tovm,)  says 
that '  if  there  is  any  one  thing  which  he  utterly  detests,  it  is  —  a  Bore  !  *  But  to 
return  to  *  Young  Knick.  :  *  we  should  like  to  hear  him  in  the  parlor  at  this  mo- 
ment, accompanying,  with  *  the  bones,*  his  sister  at  the  piano,  in  some  one  of  her 
lively,  Iflting  airs,  such  as  *  The  Laird  of  Oockpen,'  *  I  Wagered  my  Funds  upon 
the  RoBBBT4ailed  Female  Steed,*  and  other  the  like  stirring  melodies.  He  was 
wont  to  evoke  much  stiff  music  from  the  *  Bones : '  not  rivalling  Gbobqb  Cbbistt, 
exactly,  but  tending  toward  the  effect  of  keeping  that  eminent  professor  *  up  to  his 
work.*  •  •  •  SiKCB  quoting  and  jotting  down  the  foregoing,  there  came  to  our 
mind  a  remembrance  of  that  most  affecting  sketeh,  ^The  Dying  Minetrel^  written 
several  years  since  for  our  monthly  contemporary,  *The  Pioneer^  of  San-Franciaoo, 
by  the  present  editor  of  'Pertet's  Spirit  of  the  Times,'  Mr.  Wilkbs.  The 
*  minstrel'  was  *Toh  Bbiggs,*  the  celebrated  banjo-player,  of  Mr.  R  P.  Chbistt*s 
band,  who  died  in  California  of  fever,  caught  in  going  up  the  Pacific  coast  The 
entire  sketch  is  well  worthy  of  transfer  to  our  pages :  but  we  can  find  space  only 
for  the  pathetic  picture  of  the  closing  scene.  The  pow  *  minstrel '  is  described  as 
a  young  man,  *  reserved,  almost  diffident  in  his  manners,  always  attired  with  ele- 
gance,* and  as  '  passing  his  leisure  hours  in  the  society  of  genflemen,  instead  of 
hanging  around  taverns,  and  mingling  with  low  company  ;*  and  in  that  laborious 
practice  of  his  art^  which  is  the  mother  of  improvement :  *  'His  unassuming  ex- 
ceOence  had  made  a  deep  impresraon  on  the  minds  of  bis  companions  in  the  band : 
and  when  he  vrss  lowered  out  of  nght,  many  a  tear  dropped  from  thehr  eyes  into 
the  fresh  sand  that  fell  with  a  heavy,  muffling  sound  upon  his  coffin :  * 
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•  Tbs  eTBning  peiformanee  that  followed  the  iiixienl  oeremony  was  a  doleful  one. 
*  For  mj  pari,'  said  Hoax,  the  bone-player,  *I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was  about.  Ton 
and  I  had  traveUed  together  for  years,  and  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  lost  a  brother. 
All  my  main  banness  on  the  stage  was  done  with  him ;  and  when  I  looked  aroond,  in 
the  middle  of  my  performance,  and  found  a  strange  face  alongside  of  me,  in  place 
of  bis,  and  remembered  that  I  had  Just  helped  to  put  1dm  in  the  ground,  I  near  almost 
'  broke  down.' '  •  •  •  *  Ah  I  gentlemen,  you  11  never  see  the  like  of  poor  Tou 
BuGGS  again  —  you  '11  not  I  He  was  >dlfferent  from  most  other  players.  They  seldom 
take  any  pride  in  their  business ;  they  do  n't  study ;  and  they  're  generally  satisfied 
with  any  cheap  instrument  they  can  get :  but  Tox  was  werry  particular.  He  never 
stood  upon  the  price  of  a  bai\jo ;  and  when  he  got  a  good  one,  he  was  always  study- 
ing some  way  to  ornament  it,  and  improve  it.  He  had  a  light  one  and  a  heavy  one, 
for  different  kinds  of  work :  and  he  played  so  strong,  that  he  had  to  get  a  piece  of 
steel  made  for  the  end  of  his  finger,  as  a  sort  of  shield  like,  to  prevent  his  tearing  off 
hb  naU.  He  was  werry  fond  of  playing  the  heavy  one ;  and,  when  we  were  coming 
up  the  coast,  he  would  sometimes  strike  his  strongest  notes,  and  then  turn  round  to 
me  BO  proud,  and  say :  *  Ah  I  Era,  what  II  they  think,  up  there,  when  they  hear  the 
old  Cremona  speak  like  «A<i<  / ' 

'It  did  not  make  any  difference  even  when  he  took  sick.  He  played  away  all  the 
same.  But  after  he  got  here,  he  could  play  only  on  the  light  one.  He  used  to  have 
it  hanging  against  the  wall,  so  as  he  could  reach  it  in  bed.  'Most  any  time  you  went 
In,  you  'd  bear  him  talking  to  the  old  Cremona,  as  he  called  it,  and  making  it  talk  back 
to  him.  But  by'm-by,  he  got  so  weak  he  could  scarcely  hold  on  to  it :  and  I  have  sat 
by  his  bed  and  watched  him  till  the  sound  became  so  iaint  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  and 
the  banjo  were  both  falling  into  a  dream.  All  the  while  be  kept  a  good  heart,  too, 
poor  fellow  1  and  we  kept  encouraging  him  along ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  would 
raise  himself  up  and  say :  *  Ah  I  how  I'll  make  'em  look  around  when  I  get  strength 
enough,  once  more,  to  make  the  old  banjo  talk  I ' 

'But  at  last  he  felt  that  he  was  going :  and,  after  some  straight,  sensible  talk,  he 
told  us,  *  when  he  died,  to  take  the  two  banjos  and  pack  them  up  carefully,  and  send 
them  home  to  his  father  and  mother.'  An  hour  before  he  went,  he  asked  me  to  hand 
him  his  *.light  Cremona.'  He  took  a-hold  of  it,  and  looked  at  it  for  a  minute,  as  if  he 
was  a-Iooking  at  a  person  who  he  was  gohig  to  part  with  forever,  and  then  he  tried  to 
hit  H,  but  he  could  merely  drop  the  weight  of  his  thin  fingers  on  the  cords.  There 
was  no  stroke  to  his  touch  at  alL  He  could  Just  barely  make  a  sound,  and  that  was  so 
fine  that  it  appeared  to  vanish  away  like  the  buss  of  a  fly.  It  was  so  dim,  that  I 
do  n't  believe  he  heard  it  himself:  and  he  dropped  his  hand,  as  if  he  gave  it  up. 
Then  he  looked  at  me,  as  if  he  understood  every  thing  in  the  worid ;  and,  shaking 
ills  head,  said :  'It's  no  use— hang  It  up,  Efh.  ;  I  cannot  hit  it  any  more  I '  These 
were  the  last  words  that  poor  Tox  Bbioos  ever  spoke.' 

'  At  this,  the  speaker  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye :  but  It  did  him  no  diseredit ;  for  ho 
had  described  the  death  of  an  Artist,  and  given  the  best  proof  of  a  Han.' 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  unless  entertained  by  some  person  who  lacks  that 
noble  entrail,  a  heart,  as  to  the  simple  tenderness  and  touching  pathos  of  this 
admirable  sketch.  ...  Will  the  editors  of  the  ^Bockford  (JUinoiB) 
Standard^  please  say  to  thefar  readers,  that  the  Unes  entitied  'Ikaih  of  the 
Fiint-Bam,^  ooniributed  to  that  Journal  by  a  Mr.  '0.  H.  Duhlap,'  and  bearing 
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his  name  as  tiie  author,  were  written  and  pvinted  by,  and  came  from  the  h«trt  of 
WiLus  Gatlobd  Clabk?    Does  this  Mr.  *0.  H.  Dublap *  circulate  in  the  faonesl 
and  respectable  society  of  Rockfiard  ?    If  yea^  will  either  »  young  lady,  or  ber 
brother,  or  a  iSunily-friend,  on  some  pleasant  evenings  when  the  *  gentleman '  is  mak- 
ing himself  Tory  agreeable  in  the  parlor,  ask  him  when  and  where  h0  penned  the 
feeling  and  beautiful  poem  which  was  first  placed  in  type  from  cor  twin4)iotlier'8 
nmnnscript  neariy  twenty-fire  years  ago  ?* — loddng,  the  whfle  be  is  making  mn- 
swer,  not  so  mudi  into  his  eyes,  (for  tkdr  expression  a  literaty  thief  may  ^Bssemble,) 
but  at  the  lines  of  hu  mouthy  which  will  unfiulingly  reveal  him.     '  If  he  do  blanch, ' 
(and  he  im7^)  you  will '  know  your  course : '  and  when  he  leaves  the  house,  count 
your  spoons.    -    -    -    Some  recent  very  effectiye  metropolitan  speaker — Dr. 
Adams,  if  we  remember  rightly  —  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  the  other  night  to '  two 
things  in  country  life  which  he  sadly  missed  in  the  dty :  *  the  Broad  Open  Fir^ 
place,  instead  of  the  modem  hole  in  the  wall,  belching  out  hot  air,  and  affording 
only  presumptive  evidence  of  fire,  and  the  Old  Bam  of  the  country :  There  was 
the  meadow-sweet  scent  of  the  hay ;  there  was  the  com  stripped  of  its  over-coat 
of  felt  and  its  under-shirt  of  sQk ;  and  on  the  sunny-side  of  that  old  bam,  the  sun 
shone  warmer  and  brighter  than  any  where  dse :  and  there  the  speaker  and  &e 
cattle  *  chewed  together  the  cud  of  ccmtentmeni*    *  Just  so  —  yes: '  and  as  we 
read  these  remarks,  we  rdled  back  the  tide  of  time^  shut  our  eyes,  were  'spirited ' 
away  into  the  country,  and  thought  we  would  make  the  morning  fire,  and  then 
go  out  and  feed  the  cattlei    It  was  a  cM  morning:  but  the  *log'  was  in  the  fire- 
place ;  crowned  with  the  *  badc-log,'  '  middle^og^*  and  *  top-stick,*  the  apex  almost 
^up^himley :  *  the  ''fon^stick'  lay  just  inside  of  tiie  tall  brass-topped  andirons; 
two  *  middle-sticks,'  with  *  kindling-wood  *  and  'diips'  were  beyond;  and  upon 
these  arose  the  superstracture,  criss-cross  and  slanting-wise,  of  split  maple,  birch, 
and  hickory,  with  *  round  wood'  in  the  interstices :  then  (he  brands,  plucked  fix>m 

last  night's  burning,  were  raked  together  under-side;  and  all  at  once Talk 

of  a  prairie  on  fire!  — there  is  no  fire  to  compare  with  such  a  fire  as  this :  and  it 
comes  back  to  us,  this  *  cold  Monday '  in  January  on  whidi  we  write,  with  flame 
and  fervent  heat  in  the  very  recollection  thereof!  It  was  warm  on  the  south-side 
of  the  bam,  though,  when  we  went  out :  and  the  cows  in  their  long  shed,  eating 
their  sweet«cented  hay,  '  breathed  incense  on  the  morning  air ;'  the  she^  were 
*  huddled  in  their  cotes  secure,'  and  tranquilly  feeding :  and  even  the  fowls,  *  warm 
as  punk,'  were  clucking  and  crowing,  scratdiing  and  picking,  among  the  straw,  in 
the  cold  air,  tempered  by  the  morning  sun-shina  Go  out  on  the  south-side  of  your 
bam,  countiy-reader :  enjoy  the  si^ts,  the  sounds,  the  scents,  winch  tiiere  abound ; 
and  say  whether  *  our  orator '  was  ri^t  or  not,  in  his  praise  of  the  old-feshioned 
bam-yard  One  thing,  *  in  this  connection,'  before  we  dose :  it  is  a  little  curious, 
that  of  our  most  distinguished  dergymen,  lawyers,  the  *  professions'  generally, 
merchants,  *  men  of  trade,'  etc.,  nearly  all  of  them  came  from,  or  passed  their  early 
years  in,  The  Countbt.  And  when  they,  or  any  of  them,  *  take  their  pen  in  hand,' 
how  wdl  they  write  of  it  1  —  simply  because  they /tfdZ  what  they  write.    Observe,  in 


*  8n  SvKanatBoOKtt  M AOAizn  for  June,  1884 :  p.  448. 
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the  following  too  brief  extract^  how  yividly  *H.  H.,'  a  New-York  merchant,  right 
by  the  side  of  his  *  ledger*  of  fortunes,  jots  down  on  a  slip  of  paper,  for  a  Boston 
iouma],  (which  we  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  name,)  a  heart-felt  reminiscence  of 
^Thanksgitnng  in  Nevo-England,^  Say  not  that  it  is  *■  out  of  date : '  nature,  feel- 
ing, gratitude,  are  never  *  out  of  date,*  no  matter  what  'day*  may  be  indicated  by 
the  accidental  *  GoYemor  *  of  the  time :  ^ 

*  Thv  com  is  husked  and  piled  up  in  eolden  ingots  in  the  stilted  crib ;  the  potatoes,  such 
aa  have  escaped  the  rot — that  vegetable  cholera  which  defies  idl  quaraotine  —  are  dug, 
selected  and  put  into  bins  and  barrels;  the  apples  sathered,  the  large  and  fair  ones  care- 
full]^  barreled  up,  and  the  snurly  ones  ground  into  cider ;  the  mammoth  pumpkins  heaped 
up  m  the  crib,  or  ooverea  up  on  the  threshing-floor;  a  cood  stock  of  chestnuts,  haiel- 
nuts,  and  shell-barks  spread  on  the  garret  floor ;  the  black,  shining  turkeys  strutting 
about  with  defiant  gobbliuff;  brown  leaves  carpeting  the  jpwund;  the  clear  blue  sky 
bending  above,  and  a  keen,  bracing  atmosphere  every  where  around. 

'  The  pleasantest  picture  memory  shows  me,  is  that  of  a  dear,  kind  grand-ihother,  as  she 
sat  of  an  autumnal  Sabbath  mommg  in  the  patch-work  cushioned  chair  by  the  window, 
alone,  save  my  presence,  with  the  large  Biblb  open  in  her  lap,  her  tfiectacles  tying  upon 
the  familiar  pages,  and  she  dreamily  meditating  those  divine  promises  which  were  so 
soon  and  so  unexpectedly  to  become  to  her  divine  realities. 

*  The  whole  scene  has  been  so  often  remembered  and  reviewed,  that  all  the  details  are 
as  Tivid  as  if  it  were  an  occurrence  of  yesterday.  The  neatly-scrubbed  floor,  ignorant  of 
carpet;  the  tall  clock  standing  like  a  sentry  innis  box  in  the  comer,  not  only  calling  off 
the  minutes  and  hours  with  its  slowly-swingiuff  pendulum,  but  also  marking  the  davs  of 
the  month,  giving  the  size  of  the  moon,  and  penorming  I  do  n't  know  how  many  Aechani- 
cal  wonders :  the  festoons  of  dried  apple  frescoing  the  ceiling ;  the  green  wood  sputtering 
and  pj«iending  to  bum,  in  the  spacious  fire-place :  and  the  gray  cat  winking  and  pre- 
tending to  sleep  in  the  sun  on  the  window-sill.  The  room  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house  which  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  from  the  window  you  could  look  down  on 
almost  the  entire  farm,  as  it  lay  basking  in  the  sun.' 

Keep  aliTO  through  all  life*s  changes,  such  reminiscences  as  these :  and  aboTe  all, 
fbiget  them  not  in  the  winter  I  -  -  -  Oub  readers  have  heard  of  the  German 
materialist-lecturer  in  London,  who,  as  an  irrefragable  illustration  of  the  fact,  that 
'ze  8*ing  zat  was  made,  was  more  superior  zan  ze  maker ^  cited  *ze  Cooper,^  who 
could  'make  tub  of  wine  zat  could  hold  five  zousand  gallon,*  while  he  himself 

*  oould  not  hold  more  as  fiyes  botteL'  Such,  then,  is  the  high  character  of  the  pro- 
fession of  this  preeminent  handicraftsman :  and  this  being  the  case,  listen  to  the 
manner  in  which,  according  to  a  correspondent,  they  are  treated  in  a  western  State 
of  our  glorious  confederacy :  '  The  customers  of  a  certain  cooper  in  a  town  '  out 
west,*  caused  him  a  yast  deal  of  vexation,  by  their  'saving*  habits  and  persistence 
in  getting  all  their  old  tubs  and  casks  repaired,  and  buying  but  little  new  work. 

*  I  stood  it,  however,'  said  he,  *  untQ  one  day  old  Sam  Orabtrbe  brought  in  an 
old  ^Bung-Eble*  to  which  he  said  he  wanted  a  new  barrel  made.  Then  I 
quit  the  business  in  disgust  I  *  *  -  -  -  As  an  example  of  the  variety  to  be 
found  in  the  ^Memoirs  of  a  IfuU^fler,^  elsewhere  noticed,  and  as  a  forcible  exposi- 
tion of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  we  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  the  subjomed 
passage :  an  episode  in  a  conversation  (*  one  night  upon  the  portico,  beneath  the 
iDuminated  heavens,  that  shed  upon  the  silent  earth  their  serenest  light,*)  between 
the  writer  and  his  '  Second  Love :  * 

*AwAT  with  the  theories  of  the  metaphysicians !  The  existence  and  immortality  of 
the  soul  are  things  which  I  believe,  because  I  feel  them.  The  Criatob  Himself  has 
impressed  a  conviction  of  them  upon  me.  I  am  aware  of  the  existence  of  my  soul  pre- 
cisely as  I  am  that  of  my  body.  I  perceive  its  action  even  more  palpably  than  that 
of  my  corporeal  frame ;  for  the  latter  is  usually  unobserved,  while  the  former  hnpresses 
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upon  me  an  incessant  oonsdonsneis.  J  feel  within  me  an  infinite  spirit,  which  acknow* 
ledges  nothing  superior  to  itself  in  capacity  or  duration,  except  the  Omnipotent  Powbb 
who  made  it.  Surely  that  Powsn  would  not  deceive  Hib  creatures  with  vain  hopes 
and  ineffectual  longings,  and  can  hare  bestowed  upon  me  the  faculties  of  an  angel  for 
nothing  less  than  an  eternal  purpose.* 

In  reply  to  the  suggested  assertion  of  certain  doubters,  that '  matter  may  be  so 
itaodified  as  to  produce  all  the  phenomena  of  mind,'  he  eloquently  ezdaims : 

*  IicrossiBU !  Am  I  to  be  told  that  the  orations  of  Dsmosthinks,  the  philosophy 
of  KiWTOir,  the  pictures  of  Raphael,  the  poetry  of  Miltok,  are  nothing  more  than 
conceptions  of  brute  matter  ?  Am  I  to  be  told  that  all  this  passion  and  thought  which 
animate  my  frame ;  these  deep  transports  of  hope  and  fear,  and  Joy  and  sorrow,  and 
hatred  and  despair;  these  lofty  aspirations  and  vast  desires — these  dreams  of  the 
long-gone  past  and  the  distant  future ;  these  wanderings  of  imagination  through  the 
abysses  of  infinitude,  are  all  produced  by  the  ribration  of  a  few  fibres  of  bndn  under- 
neath the  slcull  ?  Am  I  to  beliere  that  pure  Affection,  and  incorruptible  Honor,  and 
heroic  Courage,  and  fervent  Piety,  and  transcendent  Genius,  hare  given  to  them  only 
a  momentary  existence,  and  then  to  sink  into  the  same  grave  with  the  frame  which 
they  informed  with  their  fire,  and  to  dissolve  into  the  same  dust !  Do  we  not  feel,  in 
the  Lovx  which  fiUs  our  bosoms,  a  consciousness  of  a  divine  effluence,  which  wUl  sur- 
vive every  thmg  less  durable  than  heaven  and  eternity  ?  Who  that  had  a  A«ar(,  ever 
doubted  that  he  had  a  soW  /  * 

The  reader  will  agree  with  us,  that  this  is  not  less  beautifli]]  j  than  fonSbly  Bet 
forth :  it  is  Nature's  argument  -  -  -  A  fbiend,  writing  from  Philadelphia, 
appends  to  his  private  note  this  short  'specification  *  of  a  iVopOMi  *Air^'Linefi9r 
a  Mississippi  Steamer :  *  It  not  unfrequently  happens  on  the  MisBisdppi  River 
that  a  dense  fog  renders  it  unsafe  for  a  steamer  to  proceed ;  and,  as  you  must  oftm 
have  observed  on  the  Hudson,  the  fog  will  appear  only  to  rest  upon  the  river  like 
a  huge  blanket  of  twenty  feet  or  less  in  thickness,  so  that  the  smoke-pipes  and  'top 

hamper'  are  in  a  dear  atmosphere.    Mr.  0 ^  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 

Q House,  has  just  returned  from  New-Orleans,  and  relates  the  &lk)wing: 

*0n  board  the  steam-boat  'Belfiist,'  bound  ftom  Memphis  to  New-Orieans,  they 
were,  in  consequence  of  one  of  these  fogs,  con^)elled  to  stop  and  'tie  up'  at  a 
wood-3rard.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  fog  gave  signs  oi  clearing  ofi^  and  fimo 
the  upper,  or  'hurricane'  deck  the  stars  were  pbdnly  visible  An  impatient  pas- 
senger forthwith  sought  the  pilot,  who  was  in  &e  saloon  in  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  a  game  of  euchre.  'I  say,  Mr.  Pilot,  ain't  you  going  to  start  pretty  soonl^* 
'Yes,  as  soon  as  the  fog  clears  up.'  'Well,  it's  star-ligfat  now  oeer-AdodL'  'Ohl 
yes,  but  you  see  we  're  not  going  that  way,* '  *  Lig^t  presently  dawned '  upon 
the  mind  of  the  befogged  inquirer  I  -  -  -  Onb  portion  of  those  for  whom  prayera 
are  offered  up  —  who  'travel  by  hind' — will  be  interested  in  a  new  inventka 
whidi  our  friend  Mr.  G.  A.  Skith,  a  near  neighbor  to  'the  Cottage,'  has  con- 
structed and  put  in  operation  upon  the  New- York  and  Erie  RaH-road,  at  Piermont ; 
and  especially  will  it  be  of  interest  to  our  literary  friends,  who  go  about  the  coun- 
try, not  'seeking  whom  they  may  devour,'  but  whom  they  may  delight  and  in- 
struct,  by  their  brilliant  lectures:  we  mean  a  Eeelining  Car,  in  which  you  can 
sleep  as  comfortably  as  in  a  bed,  and  at  the  same  time^  without  the  discomfort  of 
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undnflang,  and  g<nng  to  bed :  you  recline  upon  your  ooucii,  md/aU  asleep,  with- 
out let  or  hindruioe.  One  yery  important  feature  in  the  invention  is,  that  the 
common  day-eeat  can  be  converted  into  the  redinin(^-fleat  at  a  very  small  cost  It 
is  easily  moved^  at  any  desired  an^e,  white  the  passenger  is  occupying  it  It  is 
lighter,  stronger,  and  costs  no  more  than  the  common  day-seat  Passengers  can 
sleep  in  it  without  tiaving  their  muscles  strained  at  all :  in  fact,  they  are  held  as 
easily  as  a  mother  holds  her  baby  in  her  anns.  Moreover,  the  seat  can  be  so 
made,  that  each  passenger  can  have  hie  seat  reclining,  or  upright,  as  he  may  choose^ 
without  interfering  with  any  other  passenger.  Two  cars  are  fitted  up  with  them 
on  the  New-Tork  and  Erie  Road ;  and  every  rail-ioad  traveller  is  ddighted  with 
them :  *  so  simple  and  pleasant ! '  they  say.  -  -  -  Having  permitted  the  *  Young 
KjacK.,'  who  calls  us  *  Father,'  to  have  hie  say  in  our  pages,  suppose  we  allow  an- 
other young  gentleman,  who  calls  us,  with  a  fiuniliarity  which  we  are  unwilling 
to  rebuke,  ^Unde  Louis,'  to  *  prate'  of  his  whereabout^  and  the  'doingB*  ther^- 
eihouV  He  is  in  the  salt-water  service  of  our  common  Unde,  Samubl,  in  tropical 
regions,  more  or  less  remote  from  different  places  named  on  the  several  maps  of 
this  oontinent : 

*0n  Wednesday  we  have  'General  Quarters,  (in  other  words,  a  sham  batUe,)fai 
order  to  exercise  the  men.  Hy  position  in  *  time  of  action,'  is  on  the  quarter*deck 
with  the  Captain  and  First  Lieutenant  I  am  obliged  to  take  notes,  and  give  a  foil  de- 
scription of  the  battle :  also  to  act  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  Captain.  Every  one  of  oar 
twenty-six  guns  is  manned  by  the  •  men,  and  worked  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
would  be  in  time  of  war.  The  Captain  and  first  Luff  *  fights'  the  ship :  the  surgeon 
spreads  his  iustruments  (pretty  play-things  I)  out  upon  a  table  in  the  cock-pit :  the 
decks  are  all  sanded,  in  order  to  soak  up  the  blood :  *  the  marines  drawn  up  in  file  on 
the  port-side  of  the  quarter-deck.  Now  the  Lieutenants  conmianding  the  divisions 
(of  guns)  report  themselves  and  division  ready  for  action :  the  midshipman  reports 
his  powder-division  *A11  ready  I '  the  master  reports  his  sails  all  prepared :  and  now 
we  begin.  The  First  Lieutenant  gives  the  order:  *Run  out — point  to  the  object  • 
an  ready — fire  I '  In  case  the  enemy  attempt  to  board,  or  we  attempt  it,  the  order  is : 
*CaIl  away  plkemen,*  on  the  port  or  starboard  bow,  quarter,  or  midships :  they,  with 
the  marines,  range  themselves  in  a  line,  and  with  their  long  pikes  repel  boarders^  The 
next  order  would  probably  be:  *Call  away  boarders:  Prepare  to  board:  Board:' 
when  two  hundred  men,  with  drawn  outUsses  and  horse-pistols,  spring  up  upon  the 
hammock-nettings,  and  pretend  to  board.  We  sometimes  tack  ship,  or,  in  case  of 
fire,  *  man  the  pumps,'  and  *  screw  the  hose  on,'  to  put  the  fire  out  The  Captain  may 
go  below,  upon  the  gun-deck,  and  command  a  dozen  men  to  fall,  as  if  they  were  dead : 
vhen  they  are  immediately  carried  below,  and  the  surgeon  pretends  to  take  a  leg  or 
an  arm  off.  It  Is  very  exciting,  and  causes  a  good  deal  of  fun.'  ...  *  How  would 
you  like  to  have  a  live  monkey  up  at  Cedar-Hill  1 '  There  are  plenty  of  them  here, 
and  very  tame.  Our  principal  sport,  in  fSftct,  is  shooting  monkeys  and  alligators :  and 
1  can  tell  you.  Uncle  Louis,  that  roast  monkey  or  monkey  pot-pie  \b  not  such  a  bad  dish, 
after  alL  When  a  monkey-roast  comes  on  the  table  whole,  it  looks  very  much  like  a 
cooked  baby :  but  after  being  in  a  man-of-war  three  months,  we  do  n't  mind  trifles,  and 
can  ei\ioy  every  thing  and  any  thing.' 

•  Wi  hftTS  heard  the  late  OoDnr  HorfMAM  describe  the  fioMy  of  thin, jrhen  he  wai  a  mldihipnuta 
OB  board  the  *  Prettdont : '  eaw-daft,  howoTer,  was  used. 
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*  Fbed.*  need  n't  send  us  toy  monkeys :  we  are  afinaid  of  them.  A  babooness  Vk 
in  loTe  with  us  onoe,  at  Barnuv's  Mtisemn :  in  fiu^  she  became  so  modi  mtfairhfd 
to  us,  that  it  was  as  mudi  as  we  could  do  to  get  away  from  the  aflectloiuiie 
'creeturt*  '  Snaaup '  was  with  us.  -  -  -  The  hei  ^Beport  qf  the  AdfutmU- 
Qeneral  of  ths  State  oflfatne  *  is  a  remarisable  document  Its  author  may  oroir 
over  his  ^Rosters'  and  'TaUes,'  for  they  are  dear,  business-like,  and  methodlcmL 
Ardiitecturally  speaking,  the  GeneraTs  literary  style  may  be  called  Corinthiaii- 
Gothic,  combining  the  elements  of  graceful  proportion,  toploftiness,  and  bran^iiiigv 
out,  to  a  remarkable  degree.  That  was  a  splendid  encampment  at  Bel&st  oo 
Bunker-HOl  day,  when  *peal  after  peal  eleatumade  uttered  anew  LmsKTr'a  boom- 
ing shout,  until  the  signal-gun  announced  the  hour  of  rest  and  ratione! — 'when 
friendly  greetings  were  exchanged,  and  genial  courtesy  stood  sentind  at  every  breast^ 
and  wdcomed  the  approach  of  man  to  man.'  Here  is  a  fine  sentence:  the  GenenJ 
italieuee  like  a  giil : 

*  Tn  ferrid  heat  of  the  son  had  began  to  wane,  and  the  lengthened  ahadows  told  the 
hour  of  departing  dar.  The  muaket  was  stadced ;  the  helmet  uudaaped.  and  the  am  and 
plume  laia  aside;  while  the  bumine  brow  of  the  soldier  welcomed  toe  grateful  Doon 
of  the  eyening  breexe.    At  nine  o'c^k,  in  a  beautiful  hall,  richlj  hung  with  armorial 


trapinga,  might  be  seen  the  sylph-like  forms  and  fleecv  robes  of  many  a  maiden^  who,  in 

tj,  had  come  to  aartand  the  assembl 
ne  wit  and  sparkling  eyes,  was  led  t 

the  unwelcome  finger  of  passing  Time  tappea  the  small  hours,  and  motioned,  away. 


the  joyousness  of  youth  and  beautj,  had  come  to  aartand  the  assemblage  of  strong  and 


braye  men ;  and  there,  'mid  flashing  wit  and  sparkling  ejrea,  was  led  the  mazy  dance  till 

the  unw  ' 

away!' 

The  *  crowning  glory,^  though,  was  when  the  ^Kanuck  Rifles,'  from  Montreal 
came  there,  and  were  reoeiyed  by  the  main  military  of  Maine.  It  must  have  been 
a  fine  sight :  particukrly  in  the  eyening,  when  the  commissioned  officers,  with  *•  a 
broad  margin  of  the  ilite  of  the  dty  of  both  sexes,'  paid  court  to  the  mayor  and 
his  acconq>lished  lady ;  *  'mid  flooded  gas4ight,  the  incense  of  refined  sentiment,  the 
perfume  of  rare  exotics,  the  spariding  of  leaflets,  the  dazzling  of  beauty,  and  the 
swayings  of  fleecy  robes.'  It  was  a  pretty  sight  too,  at  Bangor-encampment,  that 
August  morning,  when  *the  sun  from  his  eastern  lair  threw  aside  the  sable  cur- 
tain of  the  ni^t,  and  rose  in  majesty  aboye  the  misty,  foggy  yapors  that  crept  in 
stealthy  silence  along  the  waters  of  Uie  Penobscot,'  while,  *  'mid  flashing  swords 
and  waying  plumes,'  Diyision-^jor  Jameson,  with  *an  eye  whose  eagle-glance  de- 
tected both  light  and  shade,'  inspected  the  brigade:  a  pretty  good  eye,  the  Major's ; 
but  not  so  good  as  Captain  Swett's,  who  '  showed  fire  enough  in  one  eye  to  mdt 
down  a  six-pounder  at  a  glance  I '  Powerful  eye,  that  I  The  brilliant  day  had  an 
end,  howbeit :  and  *  the  brooding  night-bird  bad  scarcely  fluttered  fix>m  her  leafy 
ooyert,  when  the  booming  of  artillery  announced  the  dawning  of  another  day '  of 
military  glory,  which  closed  without  Hhe  slightest  tint  of  disorder.'  When  such 
officers  as  TrrconB,  and  Hogdon,  and  Swbtt,  and  Yeazie,  and  Higoins,  and 
LuDDEN,  and  Xobcboss,  and  Virgin,  yie  with  each  other  on  the  tented  fidd,  shall 
not  an  Adjutant-General,  in  whom  the  martial  spirit  predominates,'  be  pardoned  a 
little  historical  highfiJutination,  in  recording  their  praises?  .*i3se  wherefore 
breathe  we  in  a  *  Trainin'  Land  ? '  Yet  has  this  officer  been  supplanted,  and  dis- 
missed to  private  lifel  Such  is  the  gratitude  of  republics:  sucli,  especially,  the 
gratitude  of  ^  State  of  Maine  I  ...  *  Coiiino  down  the  Xew-York  and 
Erie  Rail-road  one  day,  in  the  *  caboose '  of  a  frdghi-train,'  writes  a  western  wag^ 
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^I  witneowd  the  birth  of  an  impromptu  pun,  wfaidi  is  hereby  offered  for  rescue 
ihxn  the  oblivion  of  s  great  many  better  things,  perhaps.  A  young  derg3rman 
came  on  board  in  great  distress:  ho  had  been  robbed — wallet,  money,  piHiiers,  aU 
gone:  and  he  was  *a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.'  He  must  go  on;  but  hoWy  he 
knew  not  PnmdentaOy,  almost  the  first  man  he  met  in  the  'caboose'  was  an 
old  acquaintance,  a  drorer  from  the  West,  who  was  passing  down  with  a  lot  of 
cattle.  His  disaster  was  soon  explained,  and  he  seemed  much  relieved  by  finding 
one  who  could  substantiate  his  story,  in  part  at  least  By-and-by  the  conductor 
came  around :  but  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  an  'All  right,'  declined  even  to 
hear  the  stofy  of  the  minister.  And  the  minister  in  turn  appealed  to  the  drover 
lor  an  explanation.  *  Why,'  said  '  old  Ohio,'  *  this  is  it :  you  see,  I  am  entitled  to 
carry  so  much  ^Jreight^^  and  being  short  of  my  complement,  I  jest  told  the  con- 
ductor he  might  'count  you  in,'  as  so  much  of  my  stock  1 '  '  Well,  well  1 '  said  '  his 
leTerence,'  'I  really  feel  trantported  by  the  arrangement!'  This  little  drcum- 
stanoe  reminds  us  of  a  somewhat  kindred  occurrence,  which  promised  to  be  much 
more  s&rums  in  its  consequences  than  it  vras,  although  it  was  not  a  clergyman  who 
was  the  '  party,'  but  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  young  lady,  not  yet  quite 
*out  of  her  'teens,'  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend,  residing  in  one  of  the  charming 
rural  villages  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson.     She  was  travelling  abroad, 

under  the  charge  of  a  gentleman,  an  old  friend  of  her  family,  Mr.  L ^  whose 

brother  was  the  widely-popular  captain  of  one  of  our  noble  steam  packet^hips. 
They  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Wales,  and  were  on  their  way  to  London  '  by  raQ.' 

Every  thing  to  be  seen  was  new  to  Mr.  L and  the  fkir  lady-travdler :  and 

at  a  certain  station,  the  name  of  which  we  have  forgotten,  the  former  stepped  firom 
the  train,  to  look  around  for  a  single  moment,  upon  objects  of  architecture  or  of 
scenery  which  had  attracted  his  '  passing'  curiosity  or  admiration.  While  he  was 
gazing  around,  a  second  train  arrived,  upon  another  track,  and  in  a  moment  was 
off  again  toward  London.  It  was  hi$  train  which  was  'off,'  bearing  his  fellow- 
traveller  fkr  from  his  protection,  into  the  heart  of  London  at  night — like  a  drop  of 
water  into  that  vast  ocean  of  humanity  I  In  the  mean  time,  the  conductor  had 
waited  upon  her :  she  told  her  simple  story  to  apparently  doubting  or  worse-hear- 
ing ears :  a  little  pocket-money  was  all  she  had,  which  did  not  suffice  for  her  £une : 
but  she  repelled  his  insinuations ;  desired  to  be  directed  to  a  hotel,  near  the  great 
central  station  in  London,  and  there  she  would  awEut  the  arrival  of  the  next  train, 
or  8onu  intelligence  from  her  involuntarily-'  absquatulated '  protector.  Her  decision 
and  manner  secured  her  this  attention :  the  chamber-maid  of  the  hotel  showed  her  , 
to  a  room,  vrith  a  comfortable  fire :  the  lady  confirmed  her  story,  by  asking  the 
maid  to  take  a  beautifbl  lady's  watch  which  ma  on  her  person,  which  the  giri  did, 
U}d  placed  it  in  a  drawer  of  a  bureau  in  the  room,  which  she  locked :  brought  her 
up  a  cop  of  tea,  (which  found  her  reclining  on  a  sofis  in  a  flood  of  tears,)  and — a 
telegraphic  despatch,  stating  that  ttie  missing  gentleman  would  arrive  by  the  com- 
ing train,  which  he  did,  half-crazed  with  fear  and  anxiety.  The  '  weather  deared 
up'  immediately,  if  not  sooner,  thereafter!  •  •  .  Ths  following  notice  of  a 
recent  work  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  R.  G.  Hazabd,  of  RAode-Island,*  proceeds  from 

*  Bmat  on  LAiauAoa,  ajcd  onn  Papim.   By  Bowlaxd  G.  Has&id.   In  one  Tolnme:  pp.  M& 
Boston :  PmLun,  Bampsom  aid  Oomfamt. 
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llie  p«n  of  an  aoomiplished  and  experienoed  critic :  and  in  a  terse  and  oomiHndwD- 
we  manner  will  set  the  exact  character  of  the  week  before  our  readers : 

'  I  sBCiiTBD,  and  hare  read  the  Tolame  j<m  had  the  UndneAS  to  lend  me,  and  am 
greatly  pleased  with  its  contaats.  Too  hare  not  oTOr-rated  the  work.  It  ia  one  of  ■an- 
gular merit,  oomMning  a  depth  aad  originalitj  of  thooglit  seldom  excelied.  I  am  pnr- 
ticalarly  pleased  with  the  essay  oa  ^Lamgwign^  The  author  has,  uDCODSciously  to  himaelf, 
perhaps,  funushed  a  happy  illustration  of  his  peculiar  theory,  in  the  great  £ut  that  be 
has  thrown  around  a  dry  metaphysical  disquisition  a  drapery  of  style  so  attractiTe  as  to 
captivate  our  imagination  while  he  conyinces  our  judgment.  This  is  an  exoellenoe 
rarely  attained  by  our  American  authors.  Most  writers,  in  treating  upon  metaphysical 
subjects,  fall  into  the  error  of  a  prosy  and  labored  style,  rejecting  every  thing  like  oni»> 
meat,  throwing  away  every  idea  and  every  word  that  does  not  bear  directly  upon  tha 
theory,  the  truth  of  which  they  aeek  to  establish ;  or  into  that  other  error  of  sacrificing  to 
redundancy  of  ornament  the  logic  which  should  compel  conviction.  In  the  one  case,  they 
tire  us  by  their  dry  matter-of-fact  efforts  at  demonstration ;  and  in  our  weariness  we  for- 
get their  premises  before  arriving  at  their  conclusions ;  and  in  the  other,  we  are  so  dsiz- 
sled  by  their  rhetoric  that  we  over-look  what  there  may  be  of  demonstration  in  their 
argument  Few  men  are  capable  of  being  at  once  logical  and  imaginative.  The  author 
of  this  work  combines  these  rare  excellencies ;  and  he  carries  ns  along  with  him  in  his 
argument,  while  a  genial  son-light  and  fk'agrant  flowers  are  all  around  us.  We  feel  the 
force  of  his  logic,  while  we  admire  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius. 

'  I  am  the  better  prepared,  perhaps,  to  be  pleased  with  the  work,  because  I  find  embodied 
in  it  many  things  that  have  had  a  vague  and  shadowy  existence  in  my  own  mind.  Those 
things.  Which  to  me  were  dim  and  unsubstantial  fimcies,  the  author  has  made  tangible 
creations,  living  entities :  has  given  to  dreamy  thoughts  proportion,  form  and  beauty. 

'  In  saying  that  I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  essay  on  '  Language,'  I  by  no  means 
intend  to  be  understood  as  not  appreciating  the  other  portions  of  the  work.  It  is,  to  use 
a  modem  but  much  abused  phrase,  an  exceeding  'clever'  book;  in  my  judgment,  fsr 
above  the  average  of  those  by  which  the  country  is  at  present  flooded.  If  it  be  true, 
as  the  editor  states,  that  it  was  written  at  intervals  snatched  from  a  business  which  de- 
manded so  much  of  the  author's  energies  and  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  havo 
secured  enough  of  this  world's  goods  to  enable  him  hereafter  to  give  up  the  hot  pursuit 
of  dollars,  for  the  quieter,  and  one  would  suppose  more  congenial,  pursuits  of  literature. 
IfAitHON  is  too  often  a  stem,  hard  master;  demanding  a  granite  nature,  and  a  heart  void 
of  human  sympathies  in  those  who  would  prosper  in  his  service,  or  be  favored  at  his 
shrine.  He  bates  literature,  contenms  science,  and  places  his  iron  he^  in  contempt  upon 
genius.  He  demands  practicalities ;  deals  only  in  the  diy  logic  of  foots.  The  jingle  of 
dollars  is  pleasanter  to  him  than  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  the  ring  of  gold  more  en- 
chanting to  his  dull  ears  than  the  harps  of  angels.  The  wonder,  therefore,  is,  that  this 
author  should  not  only  have  ventured  upon  a  book,  but  should  have  succeeded  in  making 
one  so  full  of  interest^  while  in  the  service  of  a  tyrant  so  exacting,  and  whose  rule  is  one 
of  iron.* 

A  well-deflerved  tribute.    ^    -    •    JudobF ^  of  our  State,  (as  we  gather  from 

our  oomspondent  *Loon,'  also  known  as  '  Ieon-Point,')  who  has  attained  much 
eminence  both  as  a  jurist  and  a  legislator,  was,  while  a  law-student,  as  mudi  noted 
for  his  taste  in  dress  and  address,  as  for  his  proficien<7  in  the  tbU  of  a  neophyte 
lawyer.  He  was  rather  small,  and  sported  a  pair  of  1^  which  afforded  little '  visible 
means  of  support*  to  the  rest  of  his  corporeal  machinery.  At  that  time,  tight- 
breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  broad  shoe-buckles,  were  as  much  in  vogue  as  are  any 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  modem  dress,  in  this  our  day :  and  a  young  lawyer 
must  be  '  in  flishion,*  of  course:  so  our  embryo  Judge  *  went  it,'  to  the  admiration 
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of  an  the  beDes,  and  the  envy  of  all  the  beaux  of  the  villaga  Bat  what  a  'rig*  for 
audi  a  pair  of  legs  t  So  thought  every  body :  so  thought  Sam  Jones,  a  quizzical 
old  oom-hnsker,  who  resided  in  an  adjoining  town,  and  came  into  the  Tillage  only 
9S  'occasion'  might  require.  On  a  drizzly  November  day,  one  of  these  same  '  oo- 
cuioiib'  came  around:  and  Sam  hameesed  up  a  fiumne-stnick  pair  of  nags,  and 
made  headway  toward  his  destination,  as  fiet  as  circumstances  Would  permit  He 
had  a  light  load  of  coni-Btalks ;  and  entering  the  village  with  many  a  thwadc  and 
*  ydl  *  at  his  Imperturbable  team,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  happened  to 
be  passing.  Among  the  rest,  F ^  the  law-student  aforesaid,  was  'out,'  and  trip- 
ping rather  daintily  along  the  pav&  Jonbs  saw  him,  while  he  was  yet  a  great 
way  off:  and  as  the  twain  approximated  each  other,  the  old  rope-lines  were  hauled 
Tery  'taut,'  and  the  nags  made  to  stand,  as  if  '  pointing'  game,  or  as  if  about  to 
peribrm  a  military  saluta  ' I  My,  stranger,'  said  Jonbs.  'Weil,  Sir,  uihat  f '  re- 
plied the  student    '  Oh  t  ah !  nothing,'  continued  Jones  :  '  only,  please  be  a  little 

keerful  of  them  Lsos,  as  they  mought  scare  my  bosses,  and '    'Blast  your 

impudence  1 '  interposed  the  '  counsel  on  the  other  side,'  as  he  '  passed  down '  and 
beyond  &e  merry  echoes  of  those  who  happened  to  hear  the  cdUoquy.  '  A  good 
while  1^,  now ; '  but  true,  nevertheless.  -  -  .  'What  the  other  life  may  be  to 
me,'  says  an  eloquent  divine  of  our  time,  whom  we  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to 
name,  '  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know  and  Ibel :  I  shall  awake  in  God's  likeness, 
and  see  Him  as  he  is:'  and  out  of  very  longing,  I  hear  Hix  say:  'O  thirsty, 
hungry  soul,  come  to  Mb  I '    This  exquisite  illustration  follows : 

'  Ir  a  child  had  been  bom,  and  spent  all  of  his  life  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  how  im- 
possible would  it  be  for  him  to  comprehend  the  upper  world  1  Parents  might  tell  him 
of  its  life,  and  light,  and  beauty,  and  its  sounds  of  Joy :  they  might  heap  up  the  sand 
into  mounds,  and  try  to  show  him,  by  stalactites,  how  grass,  and  flowers,  and  trees 
grow  oat  of  the  ground ;  till  at  length,  with  laborious  thinking,  the  child  would  fancy 
he  had  gained  a  true  idea  of  the  unknown  land.  And  yet,  though  he  longed  to  be- 
hold it,  when  the  day  came  that  he  was  to  go  forth,  it  would  be  with  regret  for  the 
familiar  crystals  and  reek-hewn  rooms,  and  the  quiet  that  reigned  therein.  But  when 
he  came  up,  some  May  morning,  with  ten  thousand  Urds  skiging  in  the  trees,  and  the 
heavens,  bright  and  blue,  and  full  of  sun-light,  and  the  wind  blowing  sofUy  through 
the  young  leaves,  all  a-glittor  with  dew,  and  the  landscape  stretching  away  green  and 
beautiful  to  the  horizon,  with  what  rapture  would  be  gaze  about  him,  and  see  how 
poor  were  all  the  fancyings  and  the  interpretations  which  were  made  withm  the  cave, 
of  the  things  which  grew  and  liTed  without :  and  how  he  would  wonder  that  he  could 
ever  have  regretted  to  leave  the  silence  and  dreary  darkness  of  his  old  abode  I  So, 
when  we  emerge  from  this  cave  of  earth  into  that  land  where  spring-growths  are,  and 
where  is  eternal  summer,  how  shall  we  wonder  that  we  could  have  clung  so  fondly  to 
this  dark  and  barren  life ! ' 

Is  there  net  a '  Better  Land  ? '  -  -  •  There  is  no  'divided  duty,'  nor  'counsel,' 
let  us  say  to  'U.  P.  S.,'  of  Boston,  in  thu  department  of  the  Knickebbockbb. 
The  seniar  EniTOR's  pen  and  judgment,  such  as  they  are^  are  alone  responsible  for 
what  appears  in  the  '  Eoitob's  Tablb.'  '  IT.  P.  S.'s  lines  were  accepted,  and  will 
appear,  by-and-by,  m  this  capacious  and  all-swaUowing  receptacle :  but  can  we 
fljod  pUu»  for  'every  thing  at  once ?'    Rome,  m  Italy,  fonnerly  quite  a  thickly- 
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settled  place,  ^ras  not  buiftfc  in  a  dij.  -  -  -  Xhb 'selfecting' prindpleof  a  wdl- 
known  incabatiye  inTentioa  of  our  own,  fau  been  infringed  in  the  ^Plan  to  Ktep 
Bdhitt  Qvdet^^  fat  which  a  petent  is  now  being  applied  fi»r  at  Waahington,  by  saaud 
scheming  M  badidor.    1^  following  is  the  *  working  specification :  * 

*  As  soon  as  the  sweet  little  ereatore  awakes  and  begina  to  aqoall,  aet  it  up  in  bed, 
propped  Qp  bj  a  pillow,  If  it  eaa't  sit  alone,  and  soMar  Us  fingers  with  thidc  molanwot : 
then  put  hatf«<4osen  leathers  into  ita  handa,  and  It  will  at  once  commence  pieking:  the 
feathers  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  nnttl  14  dtopa  aaleep.  As  soon  as  it  wakes  again, 
more  molasses  and  feathen  should  be  appMed  immediately;  and  in  place  of  the  nerre* 
astoonding  yells  of  the  Httle  dear,  there  will  be  a  sweet  and  calm  ailence,  prodncln^ 
the  most  profound  eiyoyment  and  rapturous  domestic  felicity.  A  tea-cup  with  molasses 
can  be  kept  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  in  a  stand-drawer,  ready  for  use.  Syrup  is  said  to 
be  preferable  to  common  molasses.' 

The  desiderated  patent  cannot  be  obtained :  we  have  interposed  %peocaMat  for 
signature  or  contestation.  -  -  -  Mb.  R  G.  Roxm,  of  Barnstaple  Manor,  Five- 
Dock,  Sydn^,  South-Wales,  howeyer  *  well  known  as  a  lawyer'  in  that  distant 
region,  (let  us  say  in  all  courtesy  to  our  Austndian  correspondent,  'LsYinciTa,') 
can  never  be  weU  known  there,  or  any  where  else,  as  a  poe^  if  his*lines,  ^The 
Wiiow^  are  to  be  taken  as  an  example  of  his  rhyming  powers.  The  dip  fit>m 
the  ^Sydney  Morning  Herald^  of  the  fourth  September,  1858,  the  critidBm  of 
*  Clbabchus,'  of  the  fifth,  and  the  letter  of  *  Lbyiticus,'  of  the  seventh,  reached  us 
only  a  week  before  '  this  present  writing.'  Here  you  have  *  time  and  distance '  on 
a  large  scale!    No  wonder  that  Chablbs  Lamb  wrote  to  his  London  friend  in 

Australia:  *Our  old  fiiend  Tom  H has  gone  to  France:  you  remember 

France  f '  And,  when  you  think  of  it,  he  wu  nearly  fitr  enough  off  to  make  him 
forget  a  country^  but  a  firiend — never  I  •  -  -  *  I  sat  Bbe-owk,'  said  one  Eng- 
lish cockney  the  other  morning,  looking  over  the  top  of  a  daily  paper  at  a  fellow- 
'Brumagemer,'  *  I  say,  is  n't  this  raather  taUay  t  This  is  the  way  they  ^Jump  a 
Town  Scite*  in  Si^ieriaw  City,  fiiw  west:  'Almost  every  other  man  has  an  axe 
upon  his  shoulder  and  some  women  1'  'Embegl — oaftn't  ftd^  do  n't  ye  see  f  'Su- 
periaw  City  /' — I  should  thini  so :  and  superiaw  people  to  jump  over  it  too,  with 
most  extrawordinary  luggage ! '  -  -  -  Ajcoko  recent  pablloations,  the  receipt 
of  whidi  we  hereby  acknowledge^  and  notices  of  some  of  whidi  are  now 
in  type,  are  the  following:  ^Journal  of  the  Seoenty-Fffth  Contention  of  ^ 
Proteitant  Epiecopal  Church  qf  the  Dioceee  of  Ifew-Torh,^  including  the  exod- 
lent  'Annual  Address'  of  our  good  Bishop,  Potteb:  ^Memoir  of  Colonel  Ben-^ 
jamin  Tallmadge^  which  deserves,  and  shall  recdve,  let  us  hope,  adequate  review 
at  our  hands ;  with  Ticknob  and  Fields'  last  issues  of  their  beautifiil  yet  wonder- 
fully chenp  ^Household  Edition  of  the  Wanerley  KoveU;^  an  enterprise  which  de- 
serves all  its  large  and  largely-increasing  popukrity.  We  have  also  received  the 
sulked  recent  books:  'The  Queen's  Domain:'  'Shells,'  eta:  'Jubilee  at 
MontSt  Mabv's:'  '  From  the  Poor-House  to  the  Pulpit : '  with  others,  which  we 
mention  not  now,  because  we  hope  to  sllude  to  them  more  particubaly  hereafter. 
In  this  category,  too,  is  much  original  Music,  embracing  some  three  or  four  pteoes 
fix>m  three  or  four  friends  and  correspondents,  which  await  exannnation  and 
'pnctke,' by 'the  Girls.' 
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DEFIANCE  SALAMANDER  SAFES. 


ROBERT  M.  PATRICK, 

soui  MAjmtuaom  n  m  unitid  raob  ot  xmi  aboti  ciubbaxb)  bars,  ams 

Patent  Powder-Proof  Impenetrable  Defiance 
Locks  and  Cross-Bars, 

Fire  and  Burglar-Proof  Sideboard  or  Parlor  Safes, 

FOR   SILVER   PLATE,  &o. 

THl  BBT  BAnS  AND  IJOCKB  OOMBINKD,  IS  TBI  WOKID.     THISI  BARS  HAT!  TAIIN  TNI 

FIRST  PRBMnJM  MEDALS  IN  EVERY  EXHIIUTION 

held  ill  the  UiiitedStetoa  during  the  past  three  yawB.    SAFES  of  ftU  sizes,  Battable  fbr  MnHmhln, 

Banks,  Jewelry,  Record  Offices,  Steamboats,  etc. :  Fire  and  Thief-Proof  Uatik  V«mU 

Doors  on  hand,  for  sale,  and  made  to  order,  at  the 

DEPOT,  No.  192  PEARL  STREET,  NBW-Yciltn. 

One  door  below  Maiden  lAne,  and  al  the 
3E9JiMfSustor7,  Nof.  M,  69,  64,  and  66  <!iinilHH  61. i  W    I 


The  Century. 

A  Hational  Hewq;»aper  of  Folitios,  Commeroe,  Tinanoe,  Economy,  lAtoraftiixe, 

Sdenoe  and  Art. 


»^^«^«^«^«^k^»^>*^*»i^^N^«^»i^W<«*>rf 


The  tint  number  of  the  Weekly  edition  of  The  Gkktubt  was  pablished  on  Sfttnrday,  tbe 
25th  daj  of  December,  1858,  and  will  be  followed  by  the  Daily  and  Semi-Weekly  editions, 
on  the  completion  of  arrangements  now  in  preparation  for  that  purpose. 

The  Gkkturt  win  consiBt  of  eight  imperial  pages,  of  aboot  the  same  size  and  general  ap- 
pearance as  the  ZofMlon  Ttma.  It  will  be  the  largest  journal  of  its  class  in  Uie  United 
States,  and  it  is  designed  that  it  shall  not  be  surpoased  by  any  other  in  the  estont  and  varie- 
ty of  its  reading  matter,  nor  in  the  efBclency  of  Its  Adrertising  and  Buaness  relationsL 

The  Gekturt  will  not  be  the  organ  of  any  political  party.  It  will  endeayor  to  represent 
national  and  common  interests.  It  will  not  hesitate  to  censure  what  is  wrong  in  kgislatioa 
and  goTernment.  nor  to  maintain  what  is  right,  without  respect  to  political  or  geographical 
divisions.  The  size  of  the  sheet  will  afford  ample  room  for  the  thorough  discnanon  of  all 
questions  relating  to  the  common  welfare :  and  no  restraints  will  be  imposed  on  tbe  ex- 
pression of  opinions  but  such  as  are  required  by  courtesy,  or  are  necessary  to  conclseneaa. 

Although  not  connected  with  any  political  party,  The  Gbktubt  cannot  be  neutral  when 
great  issues  are  before  the  country ;  but  it  will  aim  to  be  impartial  and  truthfhl.  It  ivill 
especially  endeavor  to  instruct  the  popular  mind  in  the  use  of  the  elective  franchise,  by 
candid  and  fearless  examination  of  the  character  of  men  and  measures  which  may  be  proff- 
ered for  the  public  support ;  and  it  will  resist  the  party,  management  and  drill  by  which 
corrupt  leaders  control  nominations  for  office,  and  by  which  voters  are  often  left  to  such  a 
doubtful  choice  between  evils,  as  to  make  them  indilTerent  to  the  result 

To  the  various  social  questions  of  the  day,  space  will  be  allotted  proportionate  with  their 
importance. 

The  collation  and  systematic  arrangement  of  Gommercial  Statistics,  induing  Finance, 
will  be  one  of  tbe  leading  features  of  The  Gbntcrt.  This  will  embrace  all  depiurtmentB  of 
productive  labor  and  enterprise — Agriculture,  Mining,  Railroads,  Navigation,  Mannfactnrea, 
Mechanics,  and  generally,  whatever  contributes  to  the  material  wealth  of  a  country. 

The  arrangements  for  trustworthy  Gorrespondents,  both  Foreign  and  Domestic,  are  in 
part  already  made.  Ko  effort  will  be  spared  to  obtun  early  and  correct  infniDatioa  of 
events  transpiring  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Editorship  of  The  Gkntcrt  will  be  impersonal.  Able  and  experienced  writers  will 
be  employed  in  all  the  respective  departments  which  are  necesmry  to  a  firstHslass  New^ia- 
per,  adapted  to  the  Family  Circle,  as  well  as  to  the  man  of  business. 

The  rabscriber  refers  confidently  to  his  long  experience  in  the  burincss,  as  an  assuranoe  to 
the  public  that  the  plan  set  forth  in  this  Circular  will  be  faithfully  carried  out 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisements  are  respectfully  solicited. 

Specimen  numbers  of  Tbe  Gkntcrt  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  person  in  the  citj  or 
country  whose  address  may  be  furnished  to  the  Pnblisher. 

Editors  noticing  this  Prospectus  and  desiring  an  exchange,  will  confer  a  faror  by  Bendtng 
their  papers  at  once  to  «•  THE  GENTURT,"  New-York. 

TKRMS. 

Single  Subscribers  for  one  year $2  50  ' 

Two  Subscribers  for  one  year ^ 4  00 

For  larger  Glubs  an  additional  discount  will  be  allowed. 

The  Gekturt  may  be  obtMned  from  the  News-men  in  any  dij  or  Town  in  the  United 
States,  or  subscriptions  may  be  remitted  directly  to  the  ofBce. 
Nsw-ToRK,  January  1st,  1859. 

THOMAS  McEJLRATH,  Pnblislier, 

yb.  87  Park  JUm, 

Opposite  the  Aator  House. 

All  communications  mnst  be  addressed  to  Thomas  McEhratfa,  No.  37  Park  Row,  New- 
York.  Bills  of  any  specie-paying  bank  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  wHI  be  teoeived 
at  par  and  may  be  remitted  at  the  risk  of  the  PnUisher. 

/et'  Dealtn  ngjpliei  on  liberal  tenvu  by  Ihs  WhotadU  agaU  from  whom  they  cUamcther  pqpet$^ 


50.  SINGER'S  SEWING-MACHINES.  $50. 


Uaving  completed  and  occupied  our  gre&t  iron  fire-proof  manufactory — the  most  per- 
1  macliine-sbop  in  the  world — ^we  have  signalized  the  event  by  producing  a^^new  FAMILY 
WTNG-MA CHINE,  containing  the  latest  improvements,  at  the  very  low  price  of 

This  gre&t  reduction  will  leave  the  public  without  inducement  or  excuse  for  buying 
-J  of  the  inferior  machines,  which  infiringe  our  patents.  Competition  will  henceforth  be- 
•  Hie  impossible.     A  very  large  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  prices  of  all  of 

8II(6KB*S   STAIROABB   MAGHIHSS, 

-  «»r  mann&cturing  purposes — ^which  are  well  known  to  be  without  any  successfiil  rival  in 
tl f  market.  Much  has  recently  been  published  in  regard  to  various  stitches  made  by  Sew- 
:.z- Machines.  "We, will  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  world  knows  the  fact,  that  Singer's 
^irtohines  make  the  best  stitch  ever  invented,  and  do  it  in  the  best  style. 

^F^Send  for  a  copy  of  I.  M.;  SINGER  &  CO.'S  GAZETTE,  which  contains  full  in- 
rmation  about  prices,  sizes,  etc,  of  Sewing-Machines,  and  tcill  he  supplied  gratis, 

I.  H  SINGER  &  CO.,  458  Broadway,  New-York. 


GROVES  &  BAKER'S 

OSLSBRATID 


.^^  i^-'Z^-^t,^, 


^95  BroadAvay,  Ne\^-York. 

18  Bummer  Street,  Boston. 
730  CHieatnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
137    Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
68  ^West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati. 

r'F"  AgenaUt  in  att  the  principal  oitisi  aud  vOlagM 

in  the  United  StaUt, 

A  HEW  8TTLE— PRICE,  $50. 

Trrws  Machines  ttn  from  t^ro  ppools,  and  form  a  eeam 
f  aneqaaUcd  •trenglh.  beauty,  and  elasticity,  which  wUl 
•»   r  r^p,  eren  If  erery  fourth  stitch  be  cui.    They  ara  on- 
-  '  '.iiuably  thm  beat  In  the  market  for  famlW  lua. 


OP£N10KB  Off  TBOB  PB1D8B. 

Qrorer  M  B«ker*i  te  the  huaU^-Amer.  AffriotMuHtL 

To  all  of  which  the  Tribune  %tLjt^  Amen.— TWfriMM. 

It  J  all  that  It  claims  to  Xte.—Jnd&pmidtnL 

l%JlnUKeB  Ita  own  work— others  do  not.— ZTotn*  Jimr, 

We  give  It  the  preference.— ^fn«rican  BaptUt. 

It  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. — Pkrmt,.  Jowr, 

Adapted  for  woolens,  linen,  or  cotton.— y(w«r.  Monthly, 

We  like  Grover  k  Baker's  hesX.—lMdiM'  Wreath, 

«•  Which  is  the  best  f"    Orover  k  Baker's.— iW«/>crfc*, 

Superior  to  all  others.— Jtf«?rci*ry. 

We  bare  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it. — EaoprsH, 

It  requires  no  re-spooling.— j?Farr(^«W«^ 

For  family  use  they  are  unriyalled.— Da/^v  KeiJD%. 

They  sew  a  seam  that  will  not  rip.-— Courier. 

It  performs  nobly  and  expeditiously. — Fauimki^, 

Remarkable  for  firmness  of  seam.— (?a«ef^s. 

Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  family  sewing. — Ol/Mrver, 

Best  adapted  for  family  use. — I)ay  Book. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  iL—ChronieU. 

It  sews  strongly,  and  does  not  rip.- ^/«  JUtt^aUA, 

The  prince  of  inventions.— /*ro<.  Churchman, 

It  is  woman*s  best  friend.—  Weekly  Newe, 

We  give  our  preference  to  Qrorer  k  Baker*a— .SSHmKmML 

The  most  blessed  invention. — Mniher*a  Jfagcurine, 

It  makes  pleasure  of  toil. — Bcening  Poet, 

The  favorite  for  family  mm,— Brooklyn  Star. 

We  highly  appreciate  their  faXnt.— American  MU$, 

It  sews  a  seam  that  will  not  rip.— ITtMA*  Union. 

Cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. — Tenn.  BaptUi, 

Orover  k  Baker's  is  the  he9i.—JIwntingdon  JournaL 

The  best  in  xxne.—PtUeion  Journal. 

Not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.—  Weetchetter  Jeff. 

The  most  convenient  in  use.— (^ico^o  Nwi%  Leiiw. 

The  cheapest  and  best— JTasf^m  Whig, 

The  moat  successful  invention.- J?t7i^^rtmfon  Rep. 

Is  easily  managed  and  understood.— ^f>r<  Plains  Rem. 

Grover  k  Baker's  is  the  best.— (?<w«A<?7i  D/imocrat 

Has  given  entire  satisfaction.— Cof.sXrf^  Eirumiver. 

Grover  k  Baker's  is  easily  manaj?ed.— /'^?i«A.  Timee. 

Purchase  a  Grover  k  Iii\niT.—Mf>nra  Gazette. 

Will  do  most  beautiful  Bewing.—AUentot/m  D^m. 

It  will  not  get  out  of  order.— Aulum  American, 

Commend  us  to  Grover  k  B&k^r'a.—Sprind/iekf  Konp. 

It  is  a  deed  of  emancipation  to  woman.— £'//:*rtdWA  Jour. 
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D.  ATPLETON  &  COMPANY, 

348  Broadway,  New- York, 


PUBLISH: 


JasMges  ixm  mg  Jntobioppg, 

BY  SYDNEY  LADY  MORGAN. 


This  is  a  book  that  will  be  road  with  avidly  by  those  who  delight  Id  the  goeeip  of  high  lifb  and 
literaiy  societj.  Lady  Moigan  is  a  rolic  of  the  days  of  Mooro  and  ByroD— the  times  when  Lady 
Cork  gave  her  blue,  pink,  asd  gray  dinner  parties;  when  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  amused  the  fashion- 
able world  of  London  with  her  eccentricities ;  and  when  Lady  CharleviUe  gaye  her  select  parties  for 
the  fiiTored  few.  Admitted  into  the  society  of  the  great,  on  account  of  her  talents  as  a  writer,  the 
'*  Wild  Irish  Girl "  has  told  us  all  about  them  with  her  usual  yivacity,  and  her  usual  want  of  dolioaoy. 
Her  diary,  like  her  noyels,  is  patched  with  French  and  Italian  to  an  amusing  extent  She  rattles  on 
about  dress,  dinner  parties,  books,  and  authors ;  laughs  at  the  follies  of  her  noble  fiiends,  yet  parades 
their  oarfc^Mwdence  with  gratifled  Tsnity.  The  aocount  of  her  visit  at  La  Orange^  La  Fayette*s 
coantary-seat,  and  the  scenes  of  innocence,  gayety,  and  primitive  manners,  between  the  General  and 
hie  tenanti^  is  channing. 


LETTERS  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

By  Wiluam  Cullbn   Bbtant.        12ino,  277  pp.        Second  Series. 

If  s.  BsTANT  has  the  tastes  of  a  gentleman,  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  the  mind  of  a  poet  He 
i%  moreover,  a  student  of  human  institotloiis,  and  a  lover  of  his  fellow-men.  No  one  is  better  fitted 
to  see  and  to  describe^  than  he ;  and  the  scenes  which  ho  presents  to  us  are  as  fresh  as  if  never 
befioie  opened  to  us  by  the  traveller.  His  sketdh  of  the  Pauper  Colonies  of  Holland,  and  his  account 
of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Bern,  aro  interesting  to  the  political  economist 

He  tihrows  open  to  us  the  picture-galleries  of  Spain;  and  sketches  graceftilly  the  soolal  life  Id 
the  coital  and  leaser  dtiee  of  that  romantic  land. 

Hr.  Bryant,  after  visiting  aU  the  notewortiiy  places  hi  Spain,  went  to  AMca.  He  devotes  two 
chapten  to  AJgiersL  The  latter  pages  give  brief  sketches  of  his  travel  in  Italy,  and  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  wHfain  a  few  yean.  He  acknowledges  the  progress  in  material  improvement  in 
Borne,  aa  aiao  in  Spain— « testinooy  which  most  American  tourists  reftise. 

Thai  who  have  femed  an  aognainlanre  with  the  author  only  throng  the  medinm  of  bis  chaste 
and  hwiaaliiig  venae,  will  enjoy  the  opportunity  liere  preaented  of  hesring  him  talk  in  prose,  In 
wlilob  be  anB  be  fimid  equally  a  master.  Tlie  pkstorea  of  nature  and  people  whkih  he  present^  are 
ciotfaed  in  a  beauty  and  simpiidty  of  style  and  language  wfaidi  render  them  truly  charmtng. 

AHogeAer,  it  is  a  ddi|^Mftd  book  fer  two  tIibbhi  of  readeia^those  who  have  IravaDed,  r 
those  vte  have  DoL 


FIFTY-THIKD    VOLUME. 

lOUIS  OATLOSD  CLARK,)  ^^       tahw  a   gray  Pvmh^. 
Dr.  JAMES  0,  NOTES,       )  ^^^^^^     jonw  a.  uifcA^x,  ^ww^^r. 


With  the  Januaiy  number  began  the  Fiftj-third  Yolame  of  the  KiricKSS- 
BocKXB,  *  the  oldest  and  best  established  Magazine  in  the  coontrj,'  and  the  Pub- 
lisher has  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  it  has  never  before  been  in  so  prosperous 
a  condition.  Under  the  management  inaugurated  with  the  last  volume,  a 
higher  price  is  paid  for  original  contributions  than  by  almost  any  other  American 
periodical,  while  the  press  and  the  numerous  friends  of  the  Magazine  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  generously  aiding  in  brin^g  it  more  prominently  before  the 
reading  public.  As  heretofore,  the  pages  of  the  Knicksbbocksb  will  be  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  Literature,  Art,  and  Humor. 

Every  number  of  the  Fifty-third  volume  will  contain  a  steel-plate  engraving, 
and  illustrated  articles  will  frequently  grace  the  pages  of  the  Magazine.  A  com- 
plete history  of  the  Knickbbboos:eb,  with  reminiscences  of  the  contributors 
whose  fame  is  so  intimately  associated  with  its  pages,  will  also  be  a  feature  of  the 
present  volume.  Will  every  friend  of  the  Magazine  procure  for  it  an  additional 
reader  ? 

TERMS — Single  copies,  one  year,  $3 ;  Two  copies,  $5 ;  Three  copies,  |6. 
Specimen  numbers,  26  cents.  The  Kkickebbockkb  will  be  furnished  to  clergy- 
men, teachers,  postmasters,  and  all  periodicals  and  journals,  at  the  dub  rate  of 
$2  per  year.  The  postage  on  the  E[nickebbocker  is  twenty-four  cents  a  year, 
in  advance,  at  the  office  where  received.  An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  to  persons 
getting  up  a  dub  of  ten  subscribers. 

JOHN  A.  GRAY,  Publishxb  and  Pbtnteb, 

16  *  18  Jsoob  St.,  eor.  Vnunkfort  st^  Vcw-ToKk. 


Unprecedented   Inducements  for  New  Subscribers. 

kuj  perscMi  forwarding  10  new  $3  subscriptions^  ($30,)  will  be  presented  with  a  deed  giving 
a  perfect  title  to  10  acres  of  land  in  TsxAS,  Kaitsas,  Iowa,  or  Wisooksiv,  and  the  Magazines 
promptly  mailed  to  the  subscribers,  whether  at  the  same  or  differeat  FostOi&ces. 

In  the  same  proportion,  deeds  for  20,  40,  80,  or  160  acres,  will  be  sent  as  premiums  for  20,  i!\ 
80,  or  160  $3  subscriptions— an  acre  for  each  copy  subscribed  for. 

An  communications  connected  with  the  Btamea$  Deparlmmt  of  the  Ehigocbbbookxb  aboold  be 
addressed  to  JOHN  A.  GRAY,  16  &  18  Jacob  street  AU  ArUdes  designed  for  the  bodj  of  the 
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I>  I*  -A.  T  T'S 
NEW  DOUBLE-THREADED  ELASTIC-STITCH 

PRICE,  FROM' $25  TO  $35.     NO   RIPPING- 

10  tbe  other  cheap  MachinM  take  only  the  single-thread  ehaln-itltch.  Thit  takoe  the  tame  dooble-kbread  stltoh  aa 
the  most  ezpenBlye  Machines.  The  work  will  not  rip,  though  every  third  stitch  be  cut.  We  hare  also  the  best  si  ngle- 
tbratd  Machine  in  the  market.  We  warrant  our  Machines,  and  inrite  the  public  to  bring  work  with  them,  and 
thoroQ^ily  ieet  them  before  purchasing. 

SALES  BOOMS,  113  ^Washington  St.,  Boston ;  022  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelfihift ;  Mid 
448  Broadway,  New-lTork.         ^^ AGENTS  WANTED.    Apply  at  the  Boston  ofllee. 

For  sale  as  above  the  best  Otorpet  Sweeper  in  the  msf  ket. 

Engraving  and  Printing  half  price. 

Wedding,  At  Home,  Yisiting  Caida,  etc. ;  Bridal  Envelopes,  Faucy  Stationery,  etc. ;  Business  Cards, 
Billheads,  Bills  of  Ezcbange,  Notes,  Labels,  Checks,  etc.,  at 

KELLY'S,  87  FULTON  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 

Impressions  furnished  to  publishers  and  others,  from  one  hundred  engraved  Steel  Plates  of 
imerican  aad  Foreign  Soeuery,  Portraits  of  Eminent  Men,  etc. 


WHEELER  ft  WILSON'S 


twtnjg-lKachmcs. 


FBIOIQ     GBSSATIiT  BBDUOBD. 

07FI0B, 

505  Broadway,  Ne-vr-York. 

SEND  FOR  A  OIRCULAB. 


1^  loekititeh  Is  tbe  only  stltoh  that  can  not  b«  raveled, 
*^  tbat  presents  the  same  appearance  upon  each  side  of 
^^tm.  U  to  made  with^two  threads,  one  iqxm  each 
■1^  vf  the  ftibrie,  and  intatoekad  in  ( 


X  the  cenUe  of  it. 


GOOD    NB  W8«~A  redaction  In  the  prtoet  of 

Sewing  -  Machines  to  announced  in  oor  adverttolnf 
columns.  Their  utility  to  established  beyond  qpiestion, 
and  at  the  present  prices  we  see  no  reason  why  Chey 
should  not  be  found,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  every 
bousrhold.  Seyeral  varieties  are  manufactured,  adapt- 
ed to  yarious  purposes.  Bo  far  as  public  opinion  has 
been  formed  and  uttered,  the  preference  is  emphatieaUy 
accorded  to  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  machine  fiiir 
family  use,  and  for  manufactures  in  the  same  range  of 
purpose  and  material  Daring  the  present  autumn  the 
trials  hare  been  numerous,  and  all  the  patents  of  any 
pretension  have  been  brought  fairiy  into  ooametltion. 
In  eyery  case,  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  maeilne  haa 
won  the  highest  premium.  We  may  instance  the  Slate 
Fairs  of  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylyania,  Ken- 
tucky, nilnols,  Wtoeonsin,  Virginia,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  and  California,  and  the  Fairs  of  the  Oinein* 
nati,  Oliicago,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  and  Ban 
Francisco  institutes,  already  held.  At  the  Fair  of  the 
St.  Louis  Mechanical  Association,  Che  committee  eon- 
stoted  of  twenty-live  ladies  of  the  higliest  sodal  alaoA- 
ing,  who,  without  a  dissenting  yoice,  awarded  for  the 
Ifnetier  and  Wilson  machine  the  hi^est  and  only 
premium,  a  sUyer  pitcher  yalaed  at  $70.  If  fbese  fttcta 
do  not  establish  a  reputation,  we  know  not  what  oaa. 
^OkrUUan  AdooeaU  and  Jawmal. 

I  find  yoor  maohlne  InvaluaM^  I  have  need  it  a 
year,  and  it  has  neyer  been  out  of  order.  Tbe  stitch 
is  very  durable,  and  can  be  adapted  to  fine  or  coarse 
materiato.  It  works  with  the  rapidity  of  a  doaen  hands ; 
saves  much  time,  flatigue,  and  expense.  One  of  yoor 
machines  is  used  In  my  ftkther*s  fiamily,  another  in  tha 
hoaaehold  of  a  stoter,  and  others  by  yarious  fHends. 
The  opinions  of  all  accord  with  that  I  haye  Jost  ex- 
pressed. MRS.  ANNA  CORA  RITOHA 

Tour  admirable  Ifmdle^womam  to  the  only  seaaMlPMt 
that  defies  extortionate  men.  They  can  not  eliaat  it, 
nor  starye  it,  nor  deprlye  it  of  eleep,  nor  tire  it  ont^ ' 
nor  make  its  hands  weary.  It  Is  a  worker  that  to  a 
match  for  the  most  unwearied  and  ayarf cloos  maun* 
faetnrer.  At  last,  I  am  thankfbl  that th«r«  is  a9^ 
chine -Woman  that  can  not  be  .oppressed  nor  k< 
sulfering.  RIV.  BBNRT  WARD  II 


AYEB'S     8ABSAPABILLA. 

A  oomponnd  remedy  in  which  we  have  labored  to  produce  the  moot  eflTectoal  atteratiTO  that  can 
be  made.  It  is  a  concentrated  extract  of  Para  Sansaparilla,  eo  oombined  with  other  Bubfltanoea  of  stiD 
greater  alteratire  power  as  to  afford  an  eflbctive  antidote  ibr  the  diaeases  Sarsaparilla  ia  repated  to 
cure.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  remedy  ia  wanted  by  those  who  suffer  finom  Strumous  complaint^  and 
that  one  which  will  accomplish  their  cure  most  prove  of  immense  service  to  this  large  daas  of  our  af- 
flicted fellow-citizens.  Uow  oompletelv  this  compound  will  do  it  has  been  proven  by  ezporiment  oa 
many  of  the  worst  oases  to  be  fonnd  of  the  following  compUuntB : 

SOROFULl  AND  SCROFULOnS  OOXPLAIMTS,  EaUPnONB  AlXD  ERUFTITK  DiSKASKS,  ULCSBS,  PDfPLEB, 

Blotohbs,  Tumors,  Salt  Rhbyx,  Scald  Hbao,  Syphilis  and  Syphiutio  ApFaonoMS,  Uebcurial 
DoiASB,  Dropsy,  Neuralgia  or  Tic  Dolourxuz,  Dkbility,  Dtspbpsia  aivd  Ivmonrioir,  Sby8ipe> 
LAS,  Ro6i  OR  St.  Ahthovy's  Firi,  and  indeed  the  whole  class  of  complaints  arising  from  iMPURrrr 
OP  THx  Blood. 

This  compound  will  be  found  a  great  promoter  of  health,  when  taken  in  the  spriog,  to  expel  the 
foul  humors  which  fester  in  the  blood  at  that  season  of  the  year.  By  the  timely  expulsion  <»  them 
many  rankling  diK>rder8  are  nipped  in  the  bud.  Multitudes  can,  by  the  aid  of  this  remedy,  span 
themselves  from  the  endurance  of  foul  eruptions  and  ulcerous  sores,  through  which  the  sjafeem  will 
strive  to  rid  itself  of  oorruptions,  if  not  assisted  to  do  this  through  the  natural  channels  of  the  body  by 
an  alterative  medicine.  Cleanse  out  the  vitiated  blood  whenever  you  find  its  isiqmrities  bursting 
through  the  skin  in  pimples,  eruptions,  or  sores ;  cleanse  it  when  you  flod  it  is  obstructed  and  ahiggiflfa 
in  the  veins ;  cleanse  it  whenever  it  is  foul,  and  your  f«>eling8  will  tell  you  when.  Even  where  no  par- 
ticular disorder  is  felt,  people  enjoy  better  health  and  live  longer  for  cleansing  the  blood.  Keep  the 
blood  healthy,  and  all  is  well ;  but  with  this  pabulum  of  life  disordered,  there  can  be  no  lasting  health. 
Sooner  or  later  something  must  go  wrong,  and  the  great  machinery  of  life  is  disordered  or  overthrown. 

Sarsaparilla  has,  and  do!«erves  much,  the  reputation  of  accomplishing  these  ends  Bat  the  worid 
has  been  egrcgiously  deceived  by  preparations  of  it,  partly  because  the  drug  alone  has  not  all  the  vir- 
tue that  is  claimed  for  it,  but  more  because  many  preparation^  pretending  to  be  concentrated  extractg 
of  it,  contain  but  little  of  the  virtue  of  Sarsaparilla,  or  any  thing  else. 

Daring  late  years  the  public  have  been  misled  by  large  bottlea  pretending  to  give  a  quart  of  Ex- 
tract of  Sarsaparilla  for  one  dollar  Most  of  these  have  been  frauds  npon  the  si(£,  for  they  not  only 
contain  little,  if  any,  Sarsaparilla,  but  often  no  curative  properties  whatever.  Henoo  bitter  and  psin- 
fnl  disappointment  has  ibllowed  the  use  of  the  various  extracts  of  Sarsaparilla  which  flood  the  market, 
until  the  name  itself  is  justly  despised,  and  has  become  Kynonymous  with  imposition  and  dieal  Still 
we  call  this  compound  Sarsaparilla,  and  intend  to  supply  such  a  remedy  as  shall  rescue  the  name  from 
die  load  of  obloquy  which  rests  upon  it.  And  we  think  we  have  ground  for  believing  It  has  virtues 
which  are  irreaistible  by  the  ordinary  run  of  the  diseases  it  is  intended  to  core.  In  order  to  secure 
their  complete  eradication  from  the  system,  the  remedy  should  be  taken  aooording  to  direotianB  on  the 
bottle 

PRIPARED  BY 
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LOWELL,    MASS, 
Price,  tl  per  Bottle;  Six  Botdas for  $d. 

AYER'S   CHERRY   PECTORAL 

has  won  U»r  Itself  such  a  renown  for  the  cure  of  every  variety  of  Throat  and  Lung  Complaint,  that  it 
is  entirely  unnecessary  for  us  to  recount  the  evidence  of  its  virtues  wherever  it  has  been  employed 
As  it  has  long  been  in  constant  use  throughout  this  section,  we  need  not  do  more  than  assure  the  peo- 
ple ita  quality  is  kept  up  to  the  best  it  ever  has  been,  and  that  it  may  be  relied  on  to  do  for  their  re- 
lief all  it  has  ever  been  found  to  da 

AYER'S   CATHARTIC   PILLS, 

POR  THE  OURS  OF 

Cb«fivenes9,  Jaundice,  Dyspepsia,  IiidigesHon,  Dysentery,  Foul  Siomach,  Erysipelas,  ffeadache,  Fiksi 
XhemnaUsm,  ErupHons  and  Skin  Diseases,  Liver  Csmplaint,  Dropsy,  TeUer,  Tumors  and  SaU  Shewn. 
WormSf  Chut  J  Neuralgia,  as  a  dinner  Pill,  and  for  Purify^  ihs  Shod. 

They  are  sugar-coated,  so  that  the  most  sensitive  can  take  them  pleasantly,  aud  they  are  the  best 
aperient  in  the  worid  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  fiunUy  physia 

Prise,  85  oaate  par  Box ;  Five  Boissfer  tLOO. 

Great  numbere  of  Clergymen,  Physicians,  Statesmen,  and  eminent  peiaonages^  have  lent  their  names 
teeertify  the  URpaialleled  uaefolneas  of  these  remedies,  but  our  space  here  will  not  permit  the  inser- 
tion of  them.  The  agents  below  named  lumish  gratis  our  American  Alm ahao  in  whidi  they  are 
ffiven ;  witii  also  foil  description  of  the  above  complainti^  and  the  treatment  that  should  be  followed 
for  their  cure. 

Do  not  be  pot  off  by  nnprindpled  dealeia  with  othsr  prepsrations  they  make  more  profit  on.    De- 
land  Atee's,  and  take  no  othen.    The  sick  want  the  best  aid  there  is  for  them,  and  thej  ahooid 
re  it 
lH  our  rsmedise  are  ibr  sale  by  all  Draggists  and  de$kn  eveiy  where. 
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THE     E  V-AlN-Q-KI^     O  If     R  XJ  B -A.  X)  XJ  B  . 

The  gallant  M.  Le  St.  Evremond,  in  a  charming  bnt  wicked  letter 
to  Louise  de  Queroualle,  advises  her  to  yield  to  the  sweets  of  tempta- 
tion instead  of  consulting  her  pride ;  and  nobody,  I  suppose,  even  in 
this  age  of  extraordinary  historic  doubts,  will  say  that  the  young 
woman  proved  herself  to  be  an  inapt  pupil  of  the  vivacious  moralist. 
There  is  a  kind  of  mental  debauchery  which  has  come  into  fashion 
which  is  quite  as  dreadful  as  the  most  hopeless  and  drivelling  arro- 
gance of  the  intellect.  Your  friend  seeks  you  in  a  condition  of  fearful 
excitement.  He  has  heard  a  musical  spirit  play  upon  the  fiddle.  He 
has  seen  a  prescription  in  the  hand-writing  of  Hippocrates.  He 
triumphantly  produces  a  fire-new  poem  in  English  by  the  ghost  of 
Horace.  He  is  perhaps  shedding  tears  over  a  letter  from  his  grand- 
mother, whom  he  never  saw ;  he  has  witnessed  a  dinner-table  execute 
a  garotte ;  he  has  trembled  at  blue-lights,  which  he  was  told  were 
genuine  corpse-candles.  He  fimcies  himself  to  be  a  new  Nostradamus. 
He  begins  to  believe  with  the  Talmudists,  that  Adam  had  a  wife, 
Lilis,  who  begat  only  devils,  and  whose  fecundity  was  fearful.  He 
shouts  with  Faust : 

*  W^  it  a  God  who  wrote  each  aign  f 

Which  this  poor  heart  with  rapture  filling, 
RevealB  to  me,  by  force  divine, 
Ckeat  Nature's  energies  around  and  through  mc  thrilling  ?  * 

Of  course  it  was ;  he  has  no  doubt  of  it.  He  believes  any  thing ;  he 
believes  every  thing.  You  remonstrate,  and  he  tells  you  that  there 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philo* 
sophy ;  which  he  thinks  settles  the  matter,  drives  in  the  logical  nail, 
and  clenches  it.  The  poor  man  is  evidently  sincere  and  evidently 
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crazy.  He  plays  at  ducks  and  drakes  with  his  money ;  he  drives  his 
household  into  a  common  frenzy ;  he  makes  himself  ridiculous  in  the 
newspapers ;  and  ends  by  deserting  the  ancient  wife  of  his  bosom  for 
some  impudent  young  harlot  whom  he  calls  his  affinity.  Should  he  be 
very  fortunate,  he  finds  an  asylum  in  Bedlam ;  should  he  be  very  un- 
fortunate, in  the.  penitentiary  —  a  consummation,  however,  which  we 
ai*e  sorry  to  say  is  altogether  too  rare. 

For  a  ghost,  as  a  general  rule,  we  entertain  a  great  respect,  and  in 
some  ghosts,  we  should  have  implicit  pecuniary  confidence  to  the 
amount  (£1000)  mentioned  by  Hamlet.  What,  we  should  like  to 
know,  would  be  the  fifth  act  and  fiflh  scene  of  Richard  the  Third  with- 
out the  ghosts  of  King  Henry  and  Lady  Anne  and  the  ghostlings 
Edward  and  York  ?  Is  it  not  perfectly  evident,  that  but  for  these 
most  accommodating  creatures,  '  the  bloody  and  devouring  boar,'  hav- 
ing taken  off  his  patent-leather  suit,  manufactured  for  him  expressly 
by  Andrew  Jackson  Allen,  having  hung  up  his  rattling  sword,  and 
having  put  on  his  night-cap,  would  have  gone  quietly  to  bed,  would 
have  slept  like  a  mesmerized  subject  until  the  early  village  cock  pidd 
his  salutation  to  the  mom,  would  have  arisen  a  refreshed  old  scoundrel, 
and  fought  young  Richmond  off  the  stage  and  down  among  the 
fiddlers  with  the  most  charming  success  ?  But  of  what  use  is  it  for  a 
man  who  has  been  bobbing  and  jumping  up  and  down  the  stage  all 
night,  and  taking  long  leaps  from  his  bed  to  the  foot-lights,  to  call 
upon  St  George,  or  any  other  saint,  to  inspire  him  with  the  rage  of 
a  boar  ? .  St.  George,  of  course,  cannot  oblige  his  friend.  He  cannot 
even  inspire  him  with  the  rage  of  a  donkey  or  a  dove.  Hence  the 
triumph  of  virtue ;  hence  the  passionate  joy  of  box,  pit,  and  gallery. 
'  Billy'  —  we  refer  here  to  the  talented  Shakspeare — made  much  of 
ghosts,  and  they  in  return,  made  much  of  him.  What  —  to  continue 
our  inquiry  in  another  department  of  art  —  would  the  last  scene  of 
Mozart's  master-piece  be  without  the  ghost  of  the  Conmiendatore, 

with  his 

'  Don  Gioyaknx  a  ccnar  teco, 
MMnritartl,  a  son  renuto/ 

which,  in  connection  with  the  trombones,  has  such  an  impressive  and, 
let  us  hope,  lasting  moral  effect  upon  Leporello  ?  In  truth,  all  highly 
civilized  people  have  patronized  ghosts,  our  pig-tailed  Celestial  firiencb 
with  the  rest;  and  we  mention  them  particularly,  because,  with  a 
kindness  which  does  them  honor,  they  prepare  charitable  cups  of  tea 
and  cook  eleemosynary  kibobs  for  spectres  whose  iriends  are  in  desti- 
tute circumstances,  and  incapable  of  showing  to  their  ancestors  these 
delicate  dietetical  attentions.  Who  finally  drinks  the  beverage  and 
bolts  the  other  dainties,  is  known  only  to  the  priests.  But  while  we 
cheerfully  acknowledge  the  virtues  of  intelligent  and  well-meaning 
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ghc^s,  wo  have  reason  for  believing,  that  even  as  the  fugitive  valet 
sometimes  wears  his  master's  shirts,  and,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  as- 
sumes his  master's  name ;  so  there  is  here  and  there  an  instance  of 
spectral  dishonesty.    We  once  knew  a  man  of  an  excitable  tempera- 
ment who  observed  in  his  wrath  that  if  his  enemj  did  not,  upon  his 
demise,  go  to  a  certain  hot  place,  there  was  no  need  of  the  hot  place 
at  all ;  and  if  our  great  ones,  after  long  residence  in  the  Elysian  Fields, 
make  no  improvement,  why,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  it  is  very  discredit- 
able to  the  Fields  aforesaid.    For,  if  people  who  never  talked  nonsense 
while  living,  can  talk  nothing  but  nonsense  when  dead,  would  it  not 
be  quite  as  well  to  hush  up  the  matter,  out  of  respect  at  least  for  the 
feelings  of  surviving  friends  ?    Is  there  any  thing  in  death  which  should 
make  a  Dr.  Sangrado  of  Ab'emethy,  a  Pistol  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, a  bad  poet  of  Tom  Campbell,  a  bad  lawyer  of  Story,  a  dotard 
and  driveller  of  John  Quincy  Adams  ?    ^  There  are  some  things,'  said 
Mr.  Chief-Justice  Marshall  to  a  young  lawyer  who  was  descanting  at 
great  length,  *  which  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  United  States 
of  America  may  be  supposed  to  know.'    So  there  are  some  things 
which  the  illustrious  departed  may  be  supposed  to  remember.    If  the 
shade  of  Dr.  Hall  is  '  upon  the  table,'  it  should  certfunly  know  some- 
thing  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerves,  and  yet  we  will  wager  our 
largest  ink-stand  against  a  goose-quill,  that  if  we  were  to  treat  our- 
selves to  half-a-dollar's  worth  of  conversation  with  that  eminent  man, 
merely  calling  upon  him  as  a  '  Doctor,'  we  should  get*  something  like 
the  following:  'Heal  thyself!  Nature  is  dual,  but  spirits  are  one. 
Digestion  and  nutrition  are  harmonized  by  absorbent  concomitants, 
and  the  sentient  system  is  solidified  by  the  neutral  elements.    The 
patient  is  suffering  from  the  fact  that  the  cardiac  sphincter  is  pressing 
upon  the  bile.    Let  him  take  the  me(^cine  prescribed  by  the  medium 
and  all  may  yet  be  well ; » in  short,  we  should  get  fifty  cents'  worth  of 
the  nonsense  and  a  big  bottle  of  nastiness,  but  not  a  word  about  nerv- 
ous action.   So  if  we  should  treat  ourselves  in  these  disjointed  times  to 
a  dollar's  worth  of  Daniel  Webster,  whose  advice  would  be  worth  the 
money  if  we  could  get  it,  we  should  learn  that '  the  governmental  func- 
tion is  above  the  sympathetic  soul-power  of  the  mortal,  and  resides 
in  the  infinite  yearnings  of  the  harmonial  correlatives.'    If  distracted 
by  this  Cunuean  utter^ce,  we  indulged  ourselves  in  five  shillings'  worth 
of  Fisher  Ames,  we  should  be  told  that  '  the  functional  government 
is  below  the  powerful  sympathy  of  the  inunortal,  and  the  harmonial 
correlatives  render  the  yearnings  of  the  soul  infinite'  —  a  stock  of 
information  upon  which  Jefferson  Brick  himself  would  not  think  of 
running  for  Congress  in  the  most  benighted  county  of  Indiana.    If  we 
prodigally  determined  to  relieve  our  mental  detraction  by  the  charms 
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of  a  little  poetry  by  Sam  Rogers,  or  Homer,  or  Beranger,  or  Schiller, 
we  should  be  informed  that 

*  The  goyernmental  function 
la  o*er  the  sympathetic  §oul, 
And  the  yearnings  all  harmonial 
Extend  from  pole  to  pole/ 

Thus  It  is ;  the  spirits  all  talk  the  same  jargon  and  repeat  the  same 
cabalistic  nonsense.  You  call  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  you  find  that 
he  has  forgotten  all  about  the  pippin  and  gravitation ;  La  Place  does 
not  know  a  planet  from  an  asteroid ;  the  readers  of  The  New  York 
Ledger  are  more  fitmiliar  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  than 
Harvey ;  Make  Brun  would  talk  of  the  sea^coast  of  Bohemia,  and 
Euler  be  unable  to  distinguish  a  positive  from  a  negative  quantity. 
For  an  illuminated  set,  the  spirits  seem  to  be  wonderfully  fond  of  the 
baldest  generalities  and  the  safest  possible  nonsense. 

A  folly  merely  intellectual,  or  a  pretension  appealing  simply  to 
human  credulity,  must  be  self  limited  in  its  duration.  The  world  has 
witnessed  the  rise,  culmination,  and  decay  of  a  thousand  delusions; 
and  as  fools  have  always  existed,  so  fools  will  always  exist.  Men  who 
are  afraid  to  die,  and  who  are  told  by  those  who  are  properly  in- 
formed, that  they  must  die,  will  swallow  what  Faust  calls  '  electuaries 
Satanic'  Those  who  are  weary  of  wholesome,  intellectual  restraint 
will  betake  themselves  to  revolt  and  protest.  Men  who  find  their  con- 
dition one  of  dhronic  impecuniosity,  see  a  saviour  in  St.  Simon  or 
Fourier.  Men  who  think  that  the  circle  can  be  squared,  will  end,  of 
course,  by  squaring  it.  But  when  a  folly  becomes  epidemical — when 
emerging  from  the  closet  of  the  arch-quack,  it  begets  whole  societies 
of  quacklings — when  it  is  cultivated  and  nurtured,  not.  for  any  pos- 
sible inherent  pleasure  which  it  may  possess,  but  for  some  conconutant 
license — we  may  be  sure  that  Satan  is  especially  busy.  To  sit 
solemnly  around  a  table ;  to  stimulate  the  furniture  into  antic  activity; 
to  provoke  audible  thumps  from  sightless  knuckles,  to  witness  the 
spasmodic  penmanship  of  a  chirographic,  and  to  listen  to  the  nonsensi- 
cal ejaculations  of  a  loquacious,  medium,  may  be  amusement  for  a  time. 
But  those  who  are  deluded,  soon  need  novelty,  and  a  novelty  is  al- 
ways at  hand  for  their  jaded  palates.  Five  years  ago,  simple  knocking 
was  sufficient;  and  since  that  time,  how  have  the  paraphernalia  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  nonsense  been  multiplied  ?  There  have  been  queei 
grafts  indeed  upon  the  original  vibratoiy  ^  mahogany-tree.'  A  mere 
rattat  once  frightened  the  souls  of  the  simple  very  comfortably ;  but 
now  the  tabular  vehicle  must  ring  like  an  anvil  with  what  we  may  call 
after  Jamie  Thomson,  'the  sounding  gammon ;' living  fingers  must 
bo  pressed  by  dead  ones ;  reams  upon  reams  of  fiiir  and  honest  paper 
must  be  smirched  by  spider-like  hieroglyphics.    The  appetite  for  the 
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simple  saper  soon  grows  into  an  appetite  for  the  super-supernatural ; 
and  the  original  tea  of  the  tipping-table  must  have  a  dash  of  brandy  in 
it  to  make  it  palatable.  A  votary  of  the  gloomy  science,  who  was  well 
contented  with  his  grand-mother's  ghost  at  first,  becomes  so  fastidious 
at  last  that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  body  less  than  '  Gene- 
ral Washington  in  full  regimentals.'  The  mind,  fevered  by  constant 
stimulants,  drilled  to  systematic  skepticism,  and  accustomed  to  find  its 
daily  diversion  in  a  deception  which  it  is  too  feeble  to  resist,  and 
which  it  half-suspects,  until  all  vigor  is  gone  and  the  whole  intel- 
lectuality debauched,  is  eager  for  new  forms  of  protest  against  human 
£dth  and  knowledge,  against  logic,  ratiocination,  and  evidence,  against 
whatsoever  is  lovely  and  reputable.  It  would  be  a  recompense,  or  at 
least  a  palliation,  if  all  this  folly  could  remain  harmless,  but  the  great 
Ancestor  of  Falsehood  is  too  cunning  for  that ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
some  Aldiborontocophoscophomio,  who  began  by  bewitching  his 
neighbors'  tables  ends  by  debauching  his  neighbor's  wife,  under  the 
patronage  with  the  sanction  and  possibly  by  the  concurrent  advice  of 
the  shades  of  Lucretia  and  Scipio. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  vagabond  charlatan,  the  author  of  a  thick 
book  full  of  stupendous  stupidity,  and  of  filthy  innuendoes  as  palpable 
as  he  dared,  with  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  Grand  Jury,  to  make  them, 
persuaded  sundry  people  in  a  little  Massachusetts  city,  that  he  had  in- 
vented a  machine  for  the  generation  of  spirits  at  will.  At  the  expense 
of  his  dupes,  whose  pockets  were  fuller  than  their  heads,  he  constructed 
his  apparatus,  which  consisted  of  two  lightning-rods,  a  dozen  cog- 
wheels of  no  possible  use,  and  a  galvanic  battery.  "Without  entering 
into  indecent  detaO,  we  cannot  tell  the  reader  of  the  monstrous  mum- 
meries which  this  vile  quack  performed.  He  managed  to  make  a  most 
noisome  noise  for  a  while ;  but  when  we  last  saw  his  apparatus,  it  had 
been  thrown  helter-skelter  into  a  cellar,  and  did  not  appear  to  us  at 
that  time  to  be  engaged  in  any  manufacture  of  the  spiritual  or  other 
sort.  The  wonderful  projector  had  departed  upon  some  new  mission ; 
but  he  left  the  poor  people  by  the  ears  —  and  very  long  ones  they 
were  —  behind  him.  He  did  more.  He  left  behind  him  a  plague  of 
prurience,  an  ingrained  indecency,  a  doubt  of  female  virtue,  which  was 
not  altogether  baseless,  a  general  skepticism,  and  a  fat  field  for  any 
future  adventurer.  And  thus  it  will  ever  be.  The  frivolity  and  folly 
of  the  table-tippling  in  decent  domestic  drawing-rooms,  find  their  legi- 
timate projection  in  the  brazen  sensuality  of  Berlin  Heights. 

Now,  we  are  not  needlessly  suspicious ;  we  are  not,  we  trust,  un- 
charitable ;  we  have  no  virtue  to  make  a  parade  of.  But  there  are 
certain  old-fashioned  institutions,  certain  musty  notions,  certain  weU- 
beloved  prejudices,  certain  venerable  human  feelings,  which  we  do  not 
care  to  abandon  upon  the  demand  of  any  mountebank  or  madman. 
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We  figure  to  ourselves  some  happy  human  home,  with  fire-light  fiick- 
eriDg  upon  the  walls  and  love-light  gleaming  from  innocent  &ce8; 
some  home  made  comely  by  culture  and  rounded  domestic  graces ; 
some  home  in  which  every  uttered  word  is  a  benediction ;  some  home 
guarded  by  the  strong  and  graced  by  the  beautiful ;  some  home  in 
which  the  exuberance  of  joy  and  the  exultation  of  prosperity  have 
been  chastened  by  Death,  which  came  so  ruthlessly,  and  carrying  away 
one  dear  one,  left  behind  a  thousand  tender  memories  throbbing  in  the 
heart  or  trembling  upon  the  lips ;  some  Christian  home  in  which  the 
best  beloved  names  are  spoken  in  reverential  whispera,  and  which  has 
nothing  this  side  the  tomb  to  love  half  so  well  as  the  dear  treasures 
tliere  I  And  as  we  compare  this  scene  of  love,  of  purity,  of  hope,  and 
of  faith  with  the  ideal  home  of  a  half-witted  reformer,  who  has  began 
his  beautiful  work  by  abolishing  the  marriage  relation ;  who  has  bawled 
upon  the  house-tops  and  in  hot  lecture-rooms  the  right  of  every  woman 
to  choose  the  &ther  of  her  own  ofEspring ;  who  while  he  is  building, 
stickles  for  the  inestimable  privilege  of  demolishing  at  will,  his  own 
structure ;  who  is  fierce  for  unlimited  divorce,  and  truculent  for  the 
right  to  be  coarse  and  sensual  and  filthy,  we  feel  with  what  wisdom 
and  with  what  exquisite  mstinct  man  has  founded  the  noblest  of  human 
institutions.  And  more  than  all,  we  feel  how  unspeakably  heartless  is 
that  consummate  quackery  which  would,  for  its  own  selfish  purposes, 
tear  open  wounds  which  time  was  just  rendering  easier  of  endurance, 
and  with  gross  familiarity  babble  names  of  the  loved  and  lost  and 
longed-for ;  which  would  take  a  coarse  advantage  of  the  helplessness 
of  bereavement,  and  play,  for  its  own  purposes,  with  the  soul  shorn  of 
its  strength  for  a  time  by  a  great  sorrow.  Tlie  wisdom  of  that  Provi- 
dence which  ordains  a  separation  from  the  well-beloved  for  a  time,  to 
be  followed  by  a  union  for  eternity,  grievous  as  it  may  be  to  the  heart, 
smiling  as  it  does,  though  all  vainly,  at  the  foundations  of  faith,  and 
making  us,  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  new  grief,  defiant  of  the  Omnipotent 
Hand,  is  veiy  clear  to  the  reason  and  very  beautiftil  in  the  light  of 
Revelation.  Modem  spiritualism  utterly  vulgarizes  the  holiest  of  God'b 
dispensations.  It  seeks  to  tear  away  the  curtain  drawn  by  the  Cbeatob. 
It  creates  for  itself  a  heaven  coaraer  than  the  paradise  of  Mohammed, 
more  terrestrial  than  the  future  world  of  the  most  sensual  savage ;  a 
heaven  of  earthly  tastes,  passions,  avocations,  and  enjoyments ;  a  heaven 
to  be  continually  abandoned,  at  the  call  of  any  necromancer,  for  a  new 
participation  in  the  low  pursuits  and  half-blind  glimpses  and  unsatis- 
factory pleasures  of  this  lower  life.  Who  that  has  read  what  is  called 
a  Spiritual  Book,  has  not  closed  it  with  hurrying  disgust,  at  its  tawdry 
attempts  to  depict  the  scenes  which  no  eye  has  witnessed,  to  rehearse 
the  sounds  which  no  ear  has  heard,  and  to  reveal  the  joys  which  the 
heart  cannot  conceive.    The  heaven  of  the  spiritualist  is  like  the  flash- 
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ing  foil-scene  of  a  minor  theatre  —  an  enchantment  of  paint,  a  glory 
of  gilding,  an  utter  and  repulsive  materiality  of  splendor.  The  in- 
habitants of  Spirit-Land  dance  in  short  tunics,  play  upon  wind-instru- 
ments, are  let  down  from  the  flies,  or  come  up  through  trap-doors. 
The  quintessence  of  spiritualism  is  spectacular.  Mr.  Jackson  Davis 
manages  his  heaven  as  Mr.  Burton  would  manage  his  theatre.  His 
book  is  like  the  'Programme'  of  'Blue  Beard'  or  'The  Invisible 
Prince.'  These  revelations,  verbally  imposing  as  they  may  be,  never 
transcend  the  low  resource  of  adjectives.  You  will  search  through 
them  in  vain  for  one  strong  metaphor,  for  one  beautiful  comparison,  for 
a  trace  of  even  the  minor  idealism  of  Behmen  or  of  Fox.  The  im- 
mortals eat  and  drink,  dance  and  chat,  sail  in  boats,  live  in  houses,  ride 
in  coaches,  attend  lectures,  and  write  discourses  like  mortals,  and  like 
very  ordinary  mortals,  into  the  bargain.  To  the  man  of  the  com- 
monest taste,  and  of  the  least  possible  culture  worthy  of  the  name,  the 
heaven  of  Mr.  Davis  would  not  be  worth  asking  for,  would  be  some- 
thing to  be  shunned,  as  with  prayers  and  with  tears  the  pure  and  as* 
piring  of  the  earth  have  shunned  another  and  a  lower  region ;  a  heaven 
like  that  of  the  Harz  Mountains  on  a  Walpurgis  Night,  with  Old 
Baubo  riding  upon  a  farrow  sow,  and  Sir  Urian  presiding  over  all ; 
a  heaven  full  of  '  Children  of  this  World,'  of  dancers  and  dancing- 
masters,  of  dogmatists  and  idealists  and  realists  and  supei-naturalists, 
*  clever  ones'  and  'bunglers'  and  'skeptics,'  of  'jack-o'-lanterns'  and 
'  shooting  stars,'  with  Puck  for  prime  minister,  and  an  orchestra  playing 
dolce  pianissimo.  From  such  scenes  of  wild  folly  or  frantic  revel,  we 
might  well  desire  to  recall  our  lost  ones. 

But  reason  and  &ith  give  us  a  nobler  support  in  our  sorrow,  and  *  a 
surer  solace  for  the  dread  moment  of  separation.  The  first  assures  us 
of  a  future  state,  which  can  be  no  idle  reproduction  of  the  present; 
no  flat,  stale  repetition  of  terrestrial  experience.  To  leave  the  earth 
fer  these,  would  be  to  take  with  us  the  jaded  appetites  and  the  worn-out 
bodies  of  the  flesh,  the  passions  which  here  tormented,  the  doubts 
which  here  vexed,  the  sorrows  which  here  distracted  us:  and  to 
leave  behind  us,  alas  1  forever,  the  consolations  and  the  hopes  which 
mitigated  the  rigors  of  our  mortal  discipline.  And  that  great  gap 
which  Reason  cannot  bridge,  may  we  not  pass  it  upon  the  wings  of 
Faith?  Have  we  changed  all  our  relations  with  the  Infinite?  Is 
there  to  be  nothing  lefl  to  us  of  filial  and  unquestioning  trust  in  the 
Great  Father  of  us  all,  of  that  trust  in  His  infinite  goodness  and 
mercy  which  has  made  sorrow  sweet,  and  suffering  pleasant,  and  the 
sundering  of  our  heart-strings  endurable ;  which  has  strengthened  the 
soul  of  the  martyr  in  hig  dungeon  or  upon  his  bed  of  steel ;  which  has 
restrained  the  arrogance  of  the  profoundest  philosophy,  tempered  the 
exultation  of  the  mightiest  intellect,  .chastened  the  noblest  poetry,  and 
ennobled  the  loftiest  daring  of  the  world  ? 
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Ws  most  probably  in  truth  confess  that  our  America  has  not  jet 
added  one  genins  of  the  highest  grade  to  the  few  master-spirits  in  the 
empire  of  song,  and  that  whilst  in  practical  a&irs  we  have  made  our 
mark  on  the  world  through  rulers  like  Washington  and  inventors  like 
Franklin,  we  have  not  thus  far  produced  a  poet  who  has  done  for  as 
what  Homer  did  for  Greece,  Virgil  for  Rome,  Dante  for  Italy,  Shak- 
speare  for  England,  and  Goethe  and  Schiller  for  Germany.  We,  how- 
ever, make  up  for  our  deficiency,  by  giving  a  hospitable  home  and  a 
cordial  hearing  to  the  poets  of  every  land ;  and  whilst  the  leading 
bards  of  England  have  probably  more  readers  here  than  in  their  native 
country,  we  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  minstrels  of  other 
tongues,  whose  verse  is  &miliar  to  thousands  of  our  people  in  the 
original,  and  to  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  by  popular 
translations.  The  American  desires  to  know  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
poets  of  the  human  race,  not  only  on  account  of  his  characteristic  inr 
quisitiveness  and  excitability,  but  from  the  cosmopolitan  disporation 
that  claims  the  whole  world  as  its  own,  and  is  quite  as  willing  to  annex 
to  our  intellectual  empire  the  whole  domain  of  literature,  as  to  play  the 
fiUibuster  in  Mexico  or  Nicaragua.  If  Helicon  itself  could  be  taken  by 
a  band  of  literary  freebooters,  some  Yankee  adventurer  would  surely 
organize  the  expedition ;  and  nothmg  would  flatter  our  national  pride 
more,  than  winning  the  prize  at  the  World's  Exhibition  for  poetry  and 
eloquence,  as  well  as  for  safety-locks  and  reaping-machines.  We  take 
some  comfort  to  ourselves,  therefore,  in  calling  attention,  through  a 
popular  magazine,  to  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  human  race, 
who  is  of  all  others  least  known  to  our  people,  believing  that  we  shall 
have  from  the  general  ear  a  hearty  and  candid  hearing,  such  as  is  not 
always  given  by  the  scholastic,  and  too  often  the  pedantic  circle  of 
professed  critics.  Our  readers  who  know  and  honor  the  names  of 
Italians  like  Columbus,  Americus  Yespucius,  Galileo,  and  Alfieri,  will 
not  refuse  to  follow  us  in  some  rapid,  yet  by  no  means  careless  sketches 
of  the  man  who  is  the  fiither  not  only  of  Italian  poetry,  but  of  oar 
whole  modem  literature. 


*  Daittx's  Lkbkn  und  Wbhkk.  Kultargescfaichtiich  dargestellt  tod  Dr.  Franz  X.  Wbgilb, 
Ausserordentlicher  Professor  an  der  Uniyersit&t  xu  Jena.    Jena,  1862. 

Ths  Lifb  akd  Tiicbs  or  Dantb  Auohikri.  Bj  Coant  Cbabb  Balbo.  Tranalated  fixim 
the  Italian,  \>y  F.  J.  Bunbubt.    Two  Volumes.    liondon,  1858.    Richabd  Bbntlbt. 

(EuTBts  PoBTHUMBS  DB  F.  Lambnkais.  Lb  Divine  Com6die  de  Daittb  Auqhibbi,  pro- 
oedee  d'une  Introduction.    Paris,  1865.    Three  Volumes,  8to. 

Damtb.    Stadien  Von  F.  Chb.  Schlobbbb.    Leipzig,  1865. 
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Before  the  vestibule  of  our  modem  civilization,  at  once  the  last  of 
the  ancients  and  the  first  of  the  modems  in  the  empire  of  letters, 
stands  a  majestic  figure  whom  we  all  know  well  by  sight,  and  ought 
to  know  better  by  heart.  Wherever  we  meet  his  portrait,  no  matter 
who  may  be  the  artist  or  what  the  form  or  merit  of  the  work,  we  never 
mistake  the  familiar  features ;  always  the  same  long  dark  visage,  high 
cheek-bones,  projecting  under-lip,  aquiline  nose,  and  large  piercing 
eyes ;  always  the  same  union  of  pride  and  sensibility,  strength  and 
delicacy  in  the  expression.  He  is  generally  represented  crowned  with 
laurel,  in  strange  contrast  with  hb  sad  countenance,  as  if  Gethsemane 
had  thrown  upon  his  features  its  shadow,  and  Pamassus  had  put  upon  his 
head  its  crown.  The  most  impressive  of  all  portraits  of  him,  k  the 
Torrigiani  bust  at  Florence,  said  to  have  been  modelled  firom  a  cast 
taken  immediately  after  death.  Its  majesty  and  sweetness  show  forth 
the  rival  powers  that  stmggled  for  the  mastery  in  his  nature  until 
sorrow  and  death  reconciled  them.  The  Roman  £agle  and  the  Christ- 
ian Dove  there  meet  together,  and  the  eagle,  subdued  by  the  dove,  has 
learned  a  holier  and  a  higher  flight.  That  face  is  a  compend  of  ages 
of  history,  and  a  prophecy  of  ages  to  be. 

We  confess  that  Uie  greatness  of  the  subject  is  almost  oppressive, 
and  that  we  have  felt  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  presumption  of  under- 
taking to  treat  it  in  one  or  two  articles,  so  vast  is  the  circle  of  literature 
to  be  consulted,  and  so  various  are  the  opinions  of  critics  as  to  the  mind 
and  temper  of  the  man.  Dante's  own  works  could  be  easily  printed 
in  one  stout  octavo,  yet  the  mere  catalogue  of  treatises  written  upon 
their  meaning  or  their  merits  —  the  '  Bibliografia  Dantesca '  of  M.  de 
Batines,  recently  completed — occupies  two  folios  amounting  to  nearly 
twelve  hundred  pages.  Able  men  have  differed  singularly  in  their  es- 
timate of  his  leading  purpose.  AccorcUng  to  Foscolo  and  Rosetti,  he 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  Protestant  radical  of  his  time,  even 
more  daring  and  destmctive  than  Luther  in  his  assaults  upon  the 
papal  creed  and  throne,  while  men  of  equal  judgment  and  calmer 
temper,  like  Ozanam  and  Lyell,  have  looked  upon  him  as  limiting  his 
assaults  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  and  leaving  untouched 
the  Catholic  theology.  Until  lately.  Catholic  writers  have  been  very 
anxious  to  vindicate  his  orthodoxy,  and  the  Jesuit  commentators  took 
no  little  pains  to  disguise  or  explain  away  his  assaults  upon  Rome ; 
but  lately  the  new  Romish  zeal  has  lost  patience  with  the  daring  poet, 
and  indignant  at  his  irreverence  toward  ghostly  authorities,  is  evidently 
trying  to  read  him  out  of  the  Church,  while  the  freer  party  are  disposed 
to  enlist  his  aid  in  their  work  of  reform.  Thus,  of  two  works  just 
published  in  France  upon  Dante,  the  one  by  Aroux,  dedicated  to  the 
Pope,  brands  Dante  as  a  heretic,  a  revolutionist,  and  a  socialist ;  while 
the  other,  posthumous,  from  the  pen  of  the  &mous  Abbe  Lamennais, 
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recognizes  him  as  a  fervent  Catholic  in  creed,  yet  utterly  hostile  to  the 
temporal  dominion  and  grasping  policy  of  Rome.  Our  English  con- 
temporaries have  differed  quite  as  widely  in  their  views  of  the  spirit 
and  worth  of  the  man.  Leigh  Hunt  says  that  Dante^s  great  poem 
was '  wi*itten  to  vent  the  spleen  of  his  exile,  and  the  rest  of  his  feelings^ 
good  and  bad,  and  to  reform  Church  and  State  by  a  spirit  of  resentment 
and  obloquy  which  highly  needed  reform  itself; '  while  his  last,  and 
perhaps  best  English  translator,  Dr.  Carlyle,  calls  Dante's  poem  '  the 
sincerest,  the  strongest,  and  warmest  utterance  that  had  ever  oome 
from  any  human  heart  since  the  time  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets.' 

Prominent  critics  have  equally  differed  as  to  his  literary  position, 
and  he  has  been  held  up  by  one  party  as  a  dreamy  allegorist,  who 
evaporated  his  common-sense  and  practical  experience  into  visionary 
abstractions,  and  lost  himself  in  the  clouds,  while  another  party  make 
him  out  to  be  a  love-sick  fanatic  who  thought  only  of  himself^  his 
loves  and  his  hates,  and  immortalized  his  egotism  in  song.  Amid  such 
a  wilderness  of  authorities  and  diversity  of  opinions,  we  propose  to 
treat  of  Dante  but  from  a  single  point  of  view,  and  shunning  all 
controversy,  to  set  forth  his  worth  to  our  common  humanity. 

Dante,  the  poet,  as  a  man  of  his  time,  and  for  all  times,  this  is  our 
thesis,  and  it  has  not  by  any  means  become  trite,  notwithstanding  the 
host  of  criticisms  upon  the  great  Tuscan.  It  is  only  recently  that  he 
has  been  duly  regarded  in  his  connections  with  the  histoiy  of  humanity* 
The  admirable  work  of  Wegele  inaugurates  a  new  era  in  the  philoso- 
phical study  of  Dante,  and  in  connection  with  Lamennais's  magnifi- 
cent, although  occasionally  inexact  Introduction,  with  Balbo's  minute 
but  not  very  brilliant  Biography,  and  Schlosser's  rich  and  suggestive 
though  too  laconic  studies,  leaves  little  to  be  desired  by  any  earnest 
mind  that  wishes  to  know  what  the  poet  actually  was  in  himself,  and 
what  he  meant  by  his  poem.  To  Wegele  more  than  to  any  other 
critic,  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  Dante,  and  for  our  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  his  mission.  Our  aim  is  to  give  as  &ir  an  idea  of 
that  mission  as  our  limits  will  allow,  and  we  are  willing  to  purchase 
simplicity  at  the  cost  of  ambition. 

Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  centre  of  Christendom  alike 
in  position  and  influence.  In  the  year  1265,  when  Dante  was  bom, 
Rome  took  the  last  ascending  step  in  her  temporal  dominion,  and 
Clement  IV.  completed  the  mighty  work  which  Hildebrand  had  plan- 
ned. A  new  age  for  Italy  then  began,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hohenstaufens  from  Naples,  which  so  crippled  the  influence  of  Ger- 
many over  the  Roman  States,  opened  the  way  for  a  freer  development 
of  Italian  thought  and  speech.  Thus,  when  tbe  &ther  of  Italian  litera- 
ture was  bom,  the  age  began  to  call  for  a  commanding  mind  to  lead 
in  the  new  empire  of  letters,  now  destined  to  rise  upon  the  site  of  the 
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old  imperial  thrones.  Csesar,  Gharlemagtie,  Hildebraud,  these  men 
had  made  Italy  famous  by  their  sceptres,  and  their  names  are  the  his- 
tory of  ages.  The  child  who  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  house 
of  the  lawyer  Alighiero  in  Florence,  in  1265,  was  in  his  own  way  to 
write  his  name  by  the  side  of  theirs ;  to  build  his  temple  over  their 
palaces  and  tombs,  perhaps  to  make  up  his  crown  from  the  fragments 
of  theirs.  His  birth  was  sixty-three  years  before  that  of  our  own 
Chaucer,  and  we  are  ready  to  follow  his  career  with  interest,  because 
he  leads  the  new  literature  in  which  the  mind  of  our  mother  country 
was  so  soon  to  put  forth  its  own  creative  power,  and  give  our  noble 
language  to  the  new  dispensation  of  tongues.  It  is  an  interesting  fact, 
that  the  English  tongue  has  not  been  unmindful  of  its  debt  to  its 
great  precursor,  and  already  seven  complete  translations  have  been 
published  in  English,  and  as  many  additional  translations  of  the  '  In- 
ferno.' America  does  not  repudiate  her  share  of  the  debt,  and  one 
publishing-house  has  sold  yearly  some  two  thousand  copies  of  their 
illustrated  edition  of  Carey's  translation,  and  another  house  has  pub- 
lished large  editions  of  Carlyle's  version  of  the  '  Inferno.'  * 

Let  us  consider,  at  the  outset,  the  principal  influences  which  pre* 
pared  Dante  for  his  work,  that  we  may  then  estimate  the  nature  and 
power  of  that  work.  We  regard  the  period  of  his  preparation  as 
comprising  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  his  life ;  for  within  that  time, 
he  went  through  the  various  discipline  which  made  him  a  poet  of 
the  human  race,  without  a  superior,  if  with  a  rival. 

The  first  stage  of  his  discipline  was  but  little  accordant  with  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  his  genius.  At  a  May-Day  party  given  by  Folco 
Portinari,  the  boy  Dante,  then  at  the  close  of  his  ninth  year,  met  his 
host's  daughter  Beatrice,  a  graceful  and  delicate  child,  who  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  rare  little  creatures  whose  beauty  comes  more 
from  an  indwelling  loveliness  than  from  mere  form  or  feature,  and  so 


*  Wb  print  a  full  list  of  English  reraions  of  Darts  : 

The  Divina  Commedia,  by  Rev.  Hbnbt  Botd,  A.M.»  1803.    Three  toIb.  8to. 
"  "  Rev.  Fbancis  Cart,  A.M.,  1806.    Two  toU. 

"  "  Rer.  IcHABOD  Wrioht,  1845.    Three  toIs. 

"  "  P.  Bankbrman,  1860.    One  rol. 

"  "  Rev.  E.  O'DomTBLL,  1852.    Onerol. 

"  **•  Fbbdbrick  Pollock,  1858.    One  vol.  8ro. 

"  «*  C.  B.  Caylbt,  B.A.,  1851-5.    Four  vols.  16mo. 

The  Inferaoi  bj  Botd,  1785.    Two  vols.  8vo. 
**  "   Charles  Roobrs,  1782.    4to. 

"  "   Nathanibl  HowarDi  1807.    Two  vols.  12mo. 

**    JOBBFH  HUMB,  1812.      8V0. 

*  «  I.  Datmah,  1843.    Two  vols.  8vo. 

"  "  T.  A.  Carltlb,  (prose,)  1848.    8vo. 

'<  "  Brooksbank,  1854.     8vo. 

Ten  Cantos.    T  W,  Parsons,  Boston.    To  be  followed  bj  the  entire  Inferno. 
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to  belong  less  to  self  than  to  Ck>D.  Boccaccio  says  that  by  many  ahe 
was  repated  a  little  angel.  Bice,  as  she  was  then  called  fomiliariy,  waa 
bnt  eight  years  old,  and  of  coarse  knew  nothing  of  the  impressioii  she 
was  making  upon  the  thoughtfal  boy  at  her  side.  Nor  did  the  boy 
Dante  know  how  much  of  his  destiny  depended  upon  that  interview. 
Numberless  volumes  have  been  written  upon  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and  she  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  mere  coqnette  who 
kept  the  sensitive  poet  in  constant  torment,  and  by  others  as  but  an  ideal 
creature  with  whose  sweet  name  he  chose  to  baptise  his  abstract  phi- 
losophy. A  little  common-sense  added  to  the  obvious  fiiota  of  the 
case,  will  help  us  through  the  difficulty.  Dante's  nature  was  pro- 
foundly sensitive  to  all  beauty,  and  needed  only  an  adequate  object  to 
interpret  it  to  himself.  He  was  to  enter  the  temple  of  God  by  the 
gate  called  Beautiful,  and  this  lovely  child  was  the  good  angel  that  led 
him  thither.  Her  face  went  with  him  when  he  crossed  the  threshold, 
and  haunted  him  ever  in  the  inmost  shrine.  The  romantic,  chivalrona 
character  of  the  age  combines  with  the  obvious  principle  of  associa- 
tion to  explain  something  of  her  power  over  him  during  her  life-time; 
but  we  must  look  deeper  for  the  explanation  of  that  influence  upon  hia 
mature  convictions  which  (ulminated  after  her  death.  We  must  re- 
member that  his  intellect  was  essentially  religious,  always  eameat  to 
ascend  from  &cts  to  ideas,  and  to  connect  every  earthly  experience 
with  a  providential  purpose.  His  love  was  too  great  a  fkct  of  his  ex- 
perience to  be  left  out  of  his  religious  creed,  and  it  was  traosfigored 
into  a  part  of  his  religion.  Who  will  wonder  at  the  transformation  ? 
Dante,  like  all  poetic  natures,  ascribed  the  power  which  was  developed 
within  his  own  genius  to  the  object  that  first  awakened  it.  One  of 
our  own  poets  has  said  of  his  own  dear  departed  child : 

*And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she  *8  gone  to 
TranBfigures  her  golden  hair/ 

To  Dante's  solemn  and  intense  mind,  the  light  of  the  heaven  of  Bea- 
trice transfigured  his  own  life  as  well  as  hers,  and  threw  its  marvellous 
rays  over  the  whole  drama  of  humanity.  She  was  the  pure,  sparkling 
fountain  that  broke  the  white,  invisible  light  of  his  soul  into  prismatic 
splendor  at  its  dawning,  and  through  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the 
day  he  bore  with  him  that  fair  morning  vision. 

Some  readers  may  think  us  near  maudlin  sentimentalism  in  these 
words.  Whenever  a  man  shows  any  eccentricity  that  borders  on  hal- 
lucination, it  is  very  easy  and  very  common  to  explain  it,  by  saying 
that  he  is  love-cracked ;  and  there  are  many  wiseacres  who  will  regard 
enthusiasm  for  a  horse  or  a  dog  as  far  less  derogatory  to  good  sense 
than  the  least  trace  of  romantic  devotion  to  some  cherished  type  of 
true  womanhood.  Some  theologians,  who  are  quite  ready  to  believe 
that  a  poor  soul  in  search  of  divine  light  may  find  it  in  the  petals  of 
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some  sweet  Httie  flower,  or  in  the  stndy  of  the  bones  of  the  human 
hand,  will  yet  begin  to  hunt  for  the  soft  place  in  the  seeker^s  head,  the 
moment  it  is  suspected  that  any  form  of  feminine  loveliness  tints  the 
seeker's  dreams  of  heaven.  Tet  daily  life  may  be  on  the  poet's  side, 
and  frequently  shows  us  that  some  daughter  of  God,  whether  wife, 
mother,  sister,  child,  or  friend,  is  constantly  reminding  us  care-worn 
and  worldly  men,  that  this  world  is  not  the  whole  of  God's  kingdom 
or  man's  birthright.  * 

To  Dante  she  was  the  type  of  the  divinest  faculty  of  our  humanity, 
the  principle  of  womanly  &ith,  the  capacity  of  receiving  and  impart- 
ing heavenly  grace,  and  at  last  she  became  the  type  of  heavenly  grace 
itsel£  In  thus  estimating  his  relation  to  Beatrice,  we  are  not  taking 
him  out  of  the  ranks  of  mortality,  or  exempting  him  from  human 
frailty.  He  evidently  had  his  share  of  human  follies  and  sins,  and  it 
is  hard  to  refrain  from  laughing  at  some  of  his  love-poems,  and  quite 
as  hard  to  keep  from  graver  surmises,  at  some  of  the  hints  and  com- 
punctions as  to  his  life,  for  a  season  after  her  death.  Yet  no  theory 
short  of  what  we  have  stated  is  adequate  to  explain  the  devotion  to 
Beatrice,  which,  continued  in  spite  of  her  marriage,  was  deepened  by 
her  death,  not  destroyed  by  his  own  subsequent  marriage,  in  the  me- 
ridian of  life  openly  recognized  as  the  means  of  his  spiritual  regenera- 
tion, and  glorified  at  the  close  of  his  career  in  words  such  as  woman 
has  never  before  or  since  received  from  man.  Beatrice  died  in  1290, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Dante's  earliest  work,  the  '  Vita  Nuova,' 
is  the  auto-biography  of  his  own  heart  under  her  influence.  It  seems 
to  have  been  written  mamly  under  the  impression  of  her  death,  yet 
important  passages  must  be  dated  several  years  later,  and  Dante's 
most  thorough  critic,  Wegele,  proves  satis&ctorily  that  the  whole 
work  must  be  regatded  as  a  picture  of  the  poet's  interior  life,  from 
his  first  interview  with  Beatrice,  imtU  his  vision  of  her  heavenly  appear- 
ing ten  years  after  her  death,  in  1300,  which  was  the  turning-point  in 
his  career. 

For  an  admirable  analysis  of  the  '  New  Life,'  we  can  do  no  better 
than  refer  to  the  late  articles  in  the  Atlantic  MontMy  on  the  subject, 
although  the  critic  seems  to  us  clearly  in  the  wrong,  in  dating  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  in  the  year  1292,  instead  of  eight  years  later. 
References  in  the  poems  and  prose  plainly  indicate  that  later  date,  and 
the  simple  explanation  is,  that  the  whole  series  of  memorials  of  Bea- 
trice, extending  from  her  death  to  her  final  return  to  him  as  his  guar- 
dian genius,  through  nearly  ten  years  of  vicissitudes  and  aberrations,  is 
artistically  rounded  into  the  nominal  compass  of  about  a  year.  Tlie 
work  thus  is  a  compend  of  his  new  experience,  and  the  unity  of  the 
fragments  is  preserved  within  ordinary  poetical  limits.  It  would  be 
more  interesting  to  the  reader,  and  more  comforting  to  the  poet  him- 
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Bcl^^  to  conceiitrato  his  peculiar  experiences  so  as  to  make  them  into  a 
kiod  of  breviary  of  the  heart  in  its  love,  lapses,  and  reconciliation. 

What  his  feeling  toward  her  was,  his  own  words  best  tell.    Listen 
to  his  description  of  her  face  in  death : 

'  Akd  while  I  gazed,  I  saw 
The  ladies  with  a  veil  were  corering  her  : 
And  in  her  face,  humility  so  tme 
There  waa ;  it  seemed  to  say,  *  I  am  in  peace.* 
So  hnmble  in  my  sorrow  I  became. 
Seeing  such  humbleness  in  her  expreased. 
That  I  exclaimed :  0  Death!  I  hold  thee  sweet; 
Thou  must  be  deemed  henceforth  a  gentle  thing, 
Since  thou  hast  been  united  to  my  lady, 
And  pity  thou  shouldst  hare  and  not  disdain ; 
Behold  me  so  desirous  to  be  one 
Of  thine,  that  I  resemble  thee  in  futh : 
Come,  for  the  heart  entreats  thee.* 

Vita  JVuovo,  canxone  11.  (Ltkll.) 

A  few  words  more  will  show  his  tone  of  thought  regarding  Beatrice 
when  she  had  become  to  him  a  heavenly  intelligence : 

*To  highest  heaven  Bsatricx  is  gone. 
Into  the  realm  where  angels  dwell  in  peace, 
And  rests  with  them ;  and,  ladies,  you  she  hath  left 
No  quality  of  cold,  nor  yet  of  heat, 
Robbed  us  of  her,  as  it  of  others  does; 
But  her  supreme  benignity  alone.* 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  sentiment  embodied  in  these  words  came 
from  a  deep  and  genuine  experience  ?  We  understand  this  experience 
better  when  we  trace  out  its  connection  with  the  other  steps  of  his 
preparation. 

We  have  treated  of  the  lover ;  let  us  next  treat  of  the  student. 
Dante  was  through  life  a  great  student,  but  evidently  in  his  early 
years  ho  hiid  the  foundation  of  his  scholarship  as  well  as  won  the  in- 
spiration to  his  eloquence.  His  adviser  and,  for  a  time,  his  master, 
was  Brnnetti  Latini,  a  distinguished  scholar,  who  had  written  two  &- 
mous  works,  one  in  French  and  the  other  in  Italian,  which  prove  him 
to  have  been  the  living  cyclopedia  of  his  age.  Dante's  studies  were 
mainly  in  the  Latin  literature,  for  Greek  was  a  rare  accomplbhment, 
and  even  the  &vorite  moralist,  the  Greek  Aristotle,  was  known  only 
through  translations,  while  there  was  no  important  literature  in  the 
new  and  unformed  Italian  tongne.  The  Latin  authors  introduced  the 
student  to  the  glory  of  the  ancient  Rome,  and  the  master-spirit  of  them 
all,  Virgil,  became  to  him  the  master  of  all  human  wisdom,  the  pre- 
cursor of  Christianity,  and  the  chosen  prophet  of  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world.    The  same  ideal  power  that  transfigared  Beatrice  into  a 
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heavenly  guide,  did  not  leave  Virgil  to  rest  in  dusty  manuscripts,  but 
exidted  him  into  a  messenger  of  God's  will.  Dante's  culture  was  ap- 
parently as  enlarged  as  the  facilities  of  his  age  and  position  allowed. 

To  what  Florence  afforded  he  added  the  advantages  of  Padua  and 
Bologna,  and  in  maturer  years  he  seems  to  have  been  for  a  while  a 
student  at  Paris,  where  he  noted  French  manners,  while  he  tried  the 
strength  of  French  logicians.  With  the  wits  of  France  he  had  of 
oonrse  a  bond  of  affinity  in  the  Provencal  language  and  literature 
which  flourished  throughout  all  Southern  Europe,  and  had  of  late  been 
diffused  in  Italy  from  the  troubadour  school  of  the  French  Court  of 
Naples.  To  solid  learning,  both  classical  and  ecclesiastical,  he  added 
music  and  the  arts  of  design,  and  thus  through  the  eye  and  the  ear 
he  trained  his  pen  to  its  picturesque  and  melodious  skill.  These  ac- 
complishments, under  the  impulse  of  his  ideal  passion,  probably  did 
more  for  his  &me  than  all  his  heavy  learning,  and  were  able  to  give 
life  and  charm  to  his  scholarly  disquisitions.  It  is 'very  evident  that 
but  for  his  use  of  the  popular  tongue  he  might  have  been  long  since 
consigned  to  oblivion,  buried  under  the  Latin  manuscripts  which  hia 
own  hand  had  composed.  The  love  that  made  him  eloquent,  made 
him  &mous,  and  the  world  may  join  with  the  poet  in  thanks  to  the 
iaur  spirit  who  did  so  much  to  create  the  language  of  Italy,  while  she 
took  off  the  pedantic  crust  from  his  pen  and  gave  free  flow  to  his 
thought.  Oppressed  on  the  one  side  by  the  Germanic  sway,  and  on 
the  other  side  by  its  Latin  scholasticism,  the  Italian  life  was  awaiting 
its  day  of  free  utterance.  The  old  Latin  was  to  be  the  material  of  the 
new  speech,  and  the  fresh  spirit  of  the  age  that  had  been  kindling  for 
centuries  under  the  incentive  of  Germanic  enthusiasm  and  Provencal 
sentiment,  was  to  be  the  fusing  fire.  The  materials  were  ready,  the 
furnaces  were  filled  with  bronze  ready  for  the  casting ;  only  the  com- 
ing of  the  master-workman  to  speak — as  was  the  old  custom,  the 
solemn  word  '  in  the  name  of  God  '  —  was  waited  for,  and  the  massive 
old  Latin  flowed  forth  into  the  graceful  Italian,  as  when  brazen  cannon 
taken  in  battle  are  cast  into  the  form  of  the  Graces  or  of  a  Madonna. 

The  education  of  the  lover  and  the  student  was  carried  out  by  the 
discipline  of  the  statesman.  His  position  as  a  Florentine  must  have  led 
Mm  quite  early  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  political  affairs ;  for  at 
the  time  of  his  birth  Florence  had  been  for  fifty  years  a  republic,  and 
during  his  citizenship,  it  had  outstripped  Rome  in  population  and 
wealth,  having  had,  according  to  ViUani,  two  hundred  thousand,  while 
Rome  had  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Before  he  could  think  for  him- 
self, the  political  institutions  of  the  city  had  been  shaped  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Guelph  or  Papal-Italian  party  over  the  Ghlbellines 
or  Germanic  Imperial  party,  and  he,  being  connected  by  fiimily  tra- 
dition with  the  Guelphs,  was  in  a  fair  position  to  study  the  dominant 
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policy  from  the  coansels  of  its  fiiends  and  leaders.  He  saw  enough 
at  once  to  stir  his  imagination  and  sadden  his  heart.  He  saw 
party  spirit  exhibited  in  its  most  fearful  forms,  and  the  mnrder  of 
a  political  antagonist  cheered  as  a  deed  of  patriotism.  He  saw 
popes  and  kings  received  as  guests  of  Florence,  and  read  in  their 
pageantry  the  manners  and  movements  of  the  age.  He  watched  the 
rise  and  progress  of  popular  liberty  in  Florence,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  witnessed  the  final  act  which  put  the  government  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  took  from  his  friends,  the  Guelph  nobles, 
their  old  prerogative.  He  beheld  the  efforts  of  the  disfranchised 
nobility  to  regain  their  old  ascendency,  and  lost  his  respect  for  them 
when  they  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  and  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  re> 
public  to  their  ambition.  He  who  at  twenty-four  had  fought  on  the 
Guelph  side  at  the  battle  of  Campaldino  against  Arezzo,  seemed  seven 
years  afterward  to  have  left  his  party  in  disappointment  or  disgust, 
'  and  by  an  act  in  strong  contrast  with  his  aristocratic  nature,  he  en- 
rolled his  name  among  the  guilds  of  the  people,  choodng  the  guild  of 
the  apothecaries,  probably  on  account  of  his  love  of  natural  sdencea. 
Here  he  soon  rose  to  distinction ;  was  sent  upon  various  important 
embassies ;  and  in  1300,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  civil  agitation,  he  was 
called  to  the  highest  civil  office  in  the  city — the  office  of  prior,  or  one 
of  the  twelve  chief  magistrates  who  ruled  Florence  in  couples,  each 
couple  presiding  in  turn  for  two  months  during  the  year.  The  old 
parties  in  the  city  were  now  superseded  by  new  factions,  growing  out 
offends  imported  from  Pistoja,  and  styled  the  Whites  and  the  Blacks 
from  the  names  of  the  leaders.  Dante  showed  his  superiority  to  party 
spirit  by  advising  the  exile  of  the  chiefi  of  both  factions ;  yet  his  sym- 
pathies were  evidently  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  Whites  when  he  saw 
the  disposition  of  the  Pope  to  bring  the  arms  of  France  to  the  aid  of 
the  other  faction.  He  undertook  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  intercede 
with  the  Pope  to  prevent  this  outrage  to  Florentine  liberties.  In  his 
absence,  his  enemies  conspired  against  him,  and  condenomed  him  first 
to  exile  and  then  to  death.  His  house  was  burned,  his  means  of  sup- 
port were  taken  away,  his  &mi]y  were  torn  from  him,  and  his  children, 
soon  afterward  motherless,  were  left  to  the  uncertain  mercies  of  the 
world.  He  never  saw  his  native  city  again.  What  Florence  lost  the 
world  gained,  for  thenceforth  he  became  the  world's  citizen. 

TO  as  oovnareao. 
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Two  London  whalers,  the  *  Diana,'  Captain  Hunter,  and  the  *  Nim- 
rod,»  Captain  Sharp,  both  commanded,  and  partly  officered,  by  Ameri- 
cans, were  cruising  in  the  Straits  of  TLraor  in  quest  of  sperm-whales. 
Captain  Sharp  and  his  boat's  crew  were  on  board  of  the  '  Diana,'  on 
a  friendly  visit,  and  the  chief  mate  of  the  *  Diana'  and  his  boat's 
crew  were  on  board  of  the  *  Nimrod ; '  so  that  each  ship  had  a  boat 
from  the  other  towing  astern.  In  the  event  of  raising  whales,  there- 
fore,  the  chances  were  even  for  the  visitors.  The  wind  was  blowing 
a  fine,  whole-sail  breeze  from  the  westward,  and  both  ships  were  close- 
hauled  and  headed  northward. 

I  belonged  to  the  *  Diana,'  and  though  this  was  my  first  whaling 
voyage,  I  was  the  Captain's  boatsteerer.  My  predecessor,  poor  fellow  I 
had  been  killed  by  a  young  bull-whale,  just  after  he  had  darted  two 
irons  into  him  abaft  the  hump.  A  slight  tap  of  his  flukes  smashed  the 
boat-steerer  into  a  lifeless  heap  in  the  box  of  the  boat,  and  sent  the 
harpooner-oar  whizzing  in  the  air,  without  damagmg  the  boat  hersel£ 

I  pulled  the  bow-oar,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  boat's  crew,  naturally 
e3q>ected  that  Captain  Hunter  would  cut  adrift  from  the  whale,  and 
take  the  remains  of  poor  Carter  (that  was  his  name)  on  board ;  but, 
springing  forward,  without  an  instant's  hesitation,  he  ordered  me  aft 
to  the  steer-oar,  and  bundling  the  corpse  under  the  forward  thwarts, 
prepared  to  kill  the  whale. 

^  I  shall  kill  that  whale  or  he  shall  kill  me,'  said  the  Captain,  as  h§ 
cast  a  sorrowing  look  at  the  body  of  Carter. 

The  whale  was  rushing  to  windward,  blowing  white  and  clear ;  for 
the  irons,  though  in  good  holding-ground,  were  not  in  a  vital  part. 
Carter  had  been  in  too  much  haste  to  fasten ;  another  stroke  of  the 
oars  would  have  placed  the  boat  far  enough  forward  to  have  given  him 
a  better  chance.  He  had  no  doubt  lost  his  life  by  darting  too  soon. 
Away  went  the  whale,  head  out ;  in  vain  we  tried  to  haul  the  boat  up 
to  him ;  for  the  instant  he  felt  any  extra  strain  upon  the  line,  he  in- 
creased his  speed,  making  us  veer  out  line,  to  prevent  the  boat  from 
filling.  There  was  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  wait  until  he  became 
winded.  At  last  he  sounded ;  that  is,  went  down,  and  when  he  came 
up,  broke  water  about  a  hundred  &thoms  from  the  boat. 

*  Now,  my  lads,'  said  the  Captain,  *  take  to  your  oars :  do  n't  touch 
the  line :  pull  for  dear  life ;  and  I  '11  kill  that  fellow  dead  with  a  hinoe : 
and  you,  Melville,  (addressing  me,)  do  as  I  order :  if  you  hesitate  a 
second,  I  'H  drive  a  lance  through  you.'  He  seized  the  bow-oar  him* 
sel^  and  bending  to  it  with  all  his  might,  made  the  boat  jump  at  every 
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stroke.  I  had  never  seen  him  bo  eager.  The  slack  line  overboard  re- 
tarded the  boat,  yet  she  gradually  neared  the  whale,  which  was 
pounding  the  water  with  his  flakes,  and  sometimes  breaching* 

'  Do  n't  fear,  Melville,  to  go  wider  or  over  him :  yes,  or  into  him : 
only  put  me  where  I  can  pomp  his  heart's  blood  oat  with  my  lanoe.' 
Here  the  Captain  peaked  his  oar,  and  cried :  ^  Lay  on  I '  The  chance 
was  good,  bat  before  the  boat  felt  the  steer-oar,  the  whale  sank  his 
body,  leaving  his  head  only  above  water,  opening  and  closing  his  jaws. 

Enraged  at  this  &ilare  to  reach  his  vitals,  the  Captain  seized  the 
spade,  and  plunging  it  with  all  his  might  down  the  whale's  throat, 
sang  out :  *  Stem  all  I  —  stem  hard  I '  As  he  anticipated,  the  whale 
fiiirly  breached  out  of  water,  and  almost  capsized  the  boat. 

^  Now,  my  lads,  haul  in  slack-line,'  said  the  Captain :  '  I  '11  be  sworn 
he  won't  tfd^e  to  his  heels  again  in  a  hurry,  though  we  may  yet  have 
some  trouble  to  kill  him.'  Before  the  line  was  half  in,  the  whale  com- 
menced running  round  and  round,  as  if  in  his  d3ring  fiiry.  His 
spout,  however,  was  dear  but  low,  and  not  a  speck  of  blood  colored 
his  wake. 

*  That  spade,'  said  the  Captain,  ^  I  thmk  has  choked  him ;  but  he 
may  yet  swallow  it,  and  live  a  year,  if  I  do  n't  drive  a  lance  into  him.' 

In  ten  minutes,  he  hove  to,  head  out  and  flukes  down.  We 
pulled  ap  to  him,  but  there  was  no  chance  to  reach  his  body.  The 
ship,  at  this  time,  was  hull  down  to  leeward,  and  the  other  three  boats 
had  killed  five  school-whales,  and  were  taking  care  of  them :  we  were 
therefore  alone  in  our  trouble,  and  night  was  fast  approaching. 

^  I  'm  at  a  loss,'  said  the  Captain,  *'  how  to  kill  this  fellow ;  and  I  'm 
Aetermined  to  kill  him,  if  I  should  hang  on  to  him  all  night.' 

'  I  could  kill  him.  Sir,  while  he  lies  this  way,'  said  I. 

'How?'  demanded  the  Captam  savagely:  ^you,  a  greenhorn,  kill 
a  whale  that  old  Hunter  can't  turn  up  ?    Speak  —  quick ! ' 

'  I  '11  dive  with  a  lanoe,  and  drive  it  into  him.' 

'  No,  you  won't :  old  Hunter 's  just  the  boy  to  do  that  himself' 

The  next  minute  he  was  overboard :  I  sank  the  steer-oar  near  him, 
to  give  him  afoot-shore :  he  comprehended  the  whole  idea  in  an  instant, 
and  acted  upon  it  with  boldness  and  skill.  Up  flew  the  sea  like  a 
water-spout,  and  the  CapUun  with  it.  He  had  driven  the  lance  into 
the  whale  almost  socket-up,  and  left  it  there.  The  whale  breached, 
and  the  falling  spray  nearly  filled  the  boat. 

'  Stem  hard  I '  I  touted,  aiding  at  the  after-oar  myself,  and  keeping 
an  eye  apon  the  CapUdn,  who  was  about  ten  fathoms  astern,  rubbing 
the  water  out  of  his  eyes.  The  whale  now  rolled  over  and  over,  cut* 
ting  the  water  with  his  flukes.  The  chance  to  lance  him  was  excellent, 
so  I  took  out  another  lance,  and  leaving  the  steer-oar  in  the  becket. 
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ran  forward,  and  gave  him  a  couple  of  darts,  leaving  the  Captain  to 
look  out  for  himself 

*  Sharks ! '  shouted  one  of  the  men ;  ^  look  out  for  the  Captain.' 

I  sprang  aft,  lance  in  hand.  There  was  the  Captain  about  five 
&thom8  astern,  and  a  large  shark  in  his  wake.  I  beckoned  to  him 
with  my  hand.  He  instaqtlj  wheeled  round  and  fiiced  the  shark.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  boat  was  backed  astern  with  all  our  might. 

*  Another  stroke  —  another  stroke  with  all  your  soul,  my  hearties, 
and  we  '11  save  him,'  I  shouted  with  all  my  power,  hoping  the  noise 
would  frighten  the  shark.  But  the  monster  was  ravenous ;  he  circled 
around  the  Captain,  trying  to  strike  him  with  his  tail,  and  was  actually 
turning  on  his  back  to  bite  him,  when  I  sprang  upon  the  stem  sheets 
of  the  boat,  and  letting  fly  the  lance,  sent  it  through  and  through  the 
monster.  In  his  agony  he  bent  himself  into  a  semi-cirde,  and  crunched 
the  lance-pole  in  his  jaws,  then  sank  and  rose  again,  lashing  the  water 
vnth  his  tail.  Eventually  he  sank,  lance  and  all,  to  rise  no  more.  The 
Captain  reached  the  boat  more  dead  than  alive.  The  whale  was  still 
rolling  in  a  sea  of  blood,  unable  to  spout.  Another  lance  was  bent, 
and  the  Captain  after  a  while  turned  him  up. 

We  were  all  that  night  towing  the  whale  to  the  ship,  which  waa 
unable  to  beat  to  windward,  on  account  of  the  ^ye  whales  she  had 
alongside.  Captain  Hunter  was  so  well  pleased  with  my  first  essay  in 
boat-steering,  that  he  appointed  me  his  boat-stecrer,  a  situation  I  held 
the  rest  of  the  voyage.  He  often  said  that  my  coolness  and  presence 
of  mind  had  saved  his  life ;  and  treated  me  ever  afterward  more  like  a 
son  and  a  fnend  than  an  inferior  officer. 

The  first  duty  after  breakfast  was  to  bury  the  remains  of  poor 
Carter.  While  the  Captain  read  the  burial  service  at  the  gangway, 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  on  board ;  and  when  launched  into  the  deep, 
we  all  rushed  to  the  rail  to  take  a  last  glance  of  him  as  he  sank  for- 
ever from  our  sight. 

^  We  must  all  follow  some  day  or  other,'  might  have  been  heard,  as 
we  spoke  to  one  another.  But  at  sea  there  is  little  time  for  sorrow ; 
while  we  live  we  must  work.  The  whales  were  cut  in,  tried  out,  and 
stowed  down.  The  young  bull,  which  killed  Carter,  made  thirty-five 
barrels,  and  the  other  ^ve  about  sixty  barrels.  I  had  first  seen  the 
whales  from  which  we  obtained  this  fare,  and  received  therefor  a  bottle 
of  rum  and  a  pound  of  tobacco. 

Having  told  how  I  became  a  boat-steerer,  I  will  now  return  to  the 
'Diana'  and  the  *  Nimrod,'  cruising  in  the  Straits  of  Timor. 

It  was  eight  bells,  (noon,)  and  I  was  about  descending  into  the  half- 
deck  to  dinner,  when  Captain  Hunter  called  me  to  him,  and  said : 
*•  Melville,  I  want  you  to  go  aloft,  and  take  a  long  look  and  strong  look 
for  whales ;  the  chaps  at  the  mast-heads  I  think  are  all  asleep,  they  are 
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80  quiet.    I  would  almost  swear  there  are  whales  in  nght,  for  I  oan 
smell  them.    Look  sharp  to  windward.' 

The  reason  he  selected  me,  was  my  luck.  I  had  seen  three-fourths 
of  the  whales  during  the  voyage ;  and  the  ship  now  only  required 
a  couple  of  hundred  barrels  to  fill  up.  It  was  therefore  conceded 
fore  and  aft  that  I  had  the  best  eyes  in  the  ship.  Five  bottles 
of  rum  had  been  won  by  me  in  succession  for  having  seen  whales. 
While  my  hand  was  on  the  swifter  of  the  main  rigging  and  my  feet  on 
the  rail  ready  to  spring  aloft,  I  paused  and  ventured  to  strike  a  bar- 
gain with  the  Captain,  in  this  wise :  ^  If  I  see  whales,  Captain,  I  sup- 
pose, seeing  it 's  not  my  regular  mast-head,  you  'U  give  me  a  bottle  of 
rum!' 

^  Confound  you,  you  *11  win  all  the  rum  in  the  ship.  You  've  had 
five  bottles  already  hand-over-hand ;  but  never  mind — yes,  you  shall 
have  a  bottle  of  rum.* 

^  But,*  continued  I,  ^suppose  we  get  a  hundred  barrels  out  of  the 
whales  I  *m  going  to  see,  won't  you  add  a  suit  of  clothes  to  the  rum?' 

Here  Captain  Sharp  turned  his  dark,  piercing  eyes  upon  me,  his  thin 
lips  quivered,  and  though  he  did  not  speak,  his  looks  plainly  indicated 
that  if  I  had  been  under  his  command,  he  would  have  started  me  aloft 
with  a  rope's  end.  But  Captain  Hunter  only  smiled  and  said  good- 
naturedly  :  '  I  '11  add  the  suit  of  clothes ;  now  go.' 

*•  Including  boots  ? '  I  inquired. 

*What!'  exclaimed  Captain  Sharp,  evidently  forgetting  that  he 

was  on  board  a  ship  he  did  not  command ;  *  the '  here  he  bit  his 

lip,  and  walked  to  the  other  side  of  the  quarter-deck.    ^Tes;  boots, 
hat,  dickey,  and  every  thing  else  you  can  diink  about.    Away  aloft.' 

As  I  ascended  the  rigging  I  heard  Captain  Hunter  say  to  Captain 
Sharp :  *  That  fellow  is  the  best  boat-steerer  I  ever  had,  and  I  intend  to 
take  him  with  me  as  second  mate  next  voyage.  He  is  a  little  &miliar, 
just  like  the  rest  of  the  boys ;  we  're  all  hail  fellows  well  met  in  my 
ship,  and  I  manage  them  without  much  trouble.  When  they  have  a 
fighting  fit,  I  see  fiiir-play,  and  when  there  is  work  to  do,  they  go  at  it 
with  a  will,  and  so  we  have  nearly  filled  the  ship.' 

*  Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  notions.  Captain  Hunter,'  replied 
Captain  Sharp,  ^  but  I  allow  no  man  in  my  ship  e^en  to  look  black 
when  I  give  an  order.' 

^  When  I  was  as  young  as  you  are,  I  had  the  same  kind  of  disci- 
pline, but  I  have  learned  better  since.  I  know  now  that  men  can  be 
made  to  do  more  work  with  kindness  than  force.  Try  it,  and  see. 
Your  voyage  is  yet  young,  (the  ^Nimrod'  had  only  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  barrels  of  oil  on  board,)  and  my  word  for  it,  your  boys  will 
put  an  extra  pound  upon  the  oars  when  you  want  them.' 
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The  oonversatioii  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  steward,  who  in- 
formed  them  that  dinner  was  ready.  They  descended  into  the  cabin, 
leaving  the  third  mate  in  charge  of  the  deck. 

When  I  reached  the  main-topmast  cross-trees,  I  cast  my  eyes  aft, 
and  at  the  first  glance,  caught  sight  of  a  sperm-whale's  spout.  The 
next  minute  I  was  seated  on  the  main  royal-yard,  a  story  higher  than 
the  boat-steerer,  who  was  looking  out  from  the  top-gallaot  cross-trees 
below,  and  saw  a  large  school  of  sperm  whales  headed  up  the  Straits, 
about  ten  miles  distant.  Without  singing  out,  *  There  she  blows,'  as 
customary,  I  told  the  second  mate  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  cautioned 
him  not  to  sing  out,  if  he  should  see  them ;  for  Captain  Sharp's  boat, 
which  was  already  down,  would  have  the  first  chance.  The  second 
mate  and  one  of  the  men  were  in  the  fore  top-gallant  cross-trees,  and 
though  they  had  a  spy-glass,  neither  of  them  could  see  the  whales. 

The  *  Diaoa '  was  to  windward  of  the  '  Nimrod '  upon  her  port 
quarter,  about  a  couple  of  miles  distant,  and  both  vessels  were  going 
fflx  knots  through  the  water.  The  chance  was  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  *•  Diana.'  As  the  whales  were  headed  to  leeward,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  being  in  a  hurry,  especially  as  they  had  not  yet  been  seen 
by  any  one  from  either  ship,  except  myself;  but  when  the  third  mate 
heard  the  captains  rise  from  the  cabin-table,  he  backed  the  main  top 
sail  and  lowered  the  boats,  without  orders,  trusting  to  me  to  guide  the 
Captain  in  search  of  the  whales. 

Both  captains  rushed  on  deck,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Cap 
tain  Hunter  was  over  the  side  in  his  boat.  As  we  shoved  off,  we 
heard  Captwn  Sharp  swearing  at  his  boat's  crew  to  haul  the  boat  up ; 
but  before  this  was  accomplished,  our  three  boats  had  over  a  mile's 
start  of  him. 

^That  was  handsomely  done,  Melville,'  said  our  Captain;  and  by 
all  that 's  lucky,  Wilcox,  (our  chief  mate,  who  was  on  board  the  'Nim- 
rod,') has  the  start  of  them  too,  but  can't  head  Captiun  Sharp,  though 
he  '11  try  hard.' 

The  *  Nimrod,'  as  a  matter  of  course,  lowered  her  boats  and  joined 
in  the  pursuit,  though  the  whales  had  not  been  seen  from  her.  After 
pulfing  half  an  hour,  we  found  that  we  gained  upon  Captain  Sharp's 
boat,  and  as  the  whales  were  not  yet  in  right,  CapUun  Hunter  took 
the  harpooner-oar,  and  sent  me  to  the  steer-oar,  that  I  might  look  out 
and  steer  the  boat  in  the  direction  I  expected  to  see  the  whales. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  pleasant,  with  wind  enough  to  cause  a 
moderate  swelL  After  the  boats  were  clear,  both  ships  filled  their  after- 
sails,  and  set  their  main-sails,  continuing  on  the  port  or  larboard  tack. 
It  was  a  grand  regatta.  Eight  boats  spread  over  a  space  of  two  miles, 
an  palling  for  our  boat,  which  led  the  van.    Most  of  the  men  were 
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naked  to  the  loins,  having  nothing  on  bat  straw  hats  and  drawers.  It 
was  then  onstonuuy  with  whalers,  when  cruising  in  the  torrid  zone,  to 
dispense  with  shirts.  The  officers,  of  course,  wore  them,  hj  way  of 
distinction ;  but  even  they,  when  stowing  down  oil,  stripped  mJced. 
The  skin,  when  first  exposed  to  the  sun,  blisters  and  peels  off;  bat 
the  new  skin  becomes  as  tough  aa  that  of  a  Malay,  and  not  unlike  it 
in  color. 

Mr.  WUcox,  our  chief  mate,  a  native  of  Nantucket,  and  one  of  the 
best  whalers  that  ever  headed  a  boat,  soon  passed  the  boats  of  the 
^  Nimvod,'  and  was  gradually  gaining  upon  Captain  Sharp.  Every 
boars  crew  were  doing  their  utmost,  encouraged  by  their  officers,  who, 
while  they  steered,  also  shoved  at  the  after-oar,  bending  and  throwing 
their  arms  aloft  at  every  stroke.  The  boats  seemed  to  dash  from  sea 
to  sea,  raising  the  spray  from  their  oars  in  circling  foam. 

We  had  pulled  an  hour,  and  yet  no  whales  had  been  signalled  from 
either  ship.  All  this  time  I  had  been  at  the  steer-oar  of  Captsun  Hun- 
ter's boat,  and  the  Captain  pulled  my  oar :  '  Melville,'  said  he,  wiping 
the  sweat  from  his  brow,  ^  you  must  have  been  mistaken  in  the  coarse 
of  the  whales.  We  are  now  seven  miles  dead  to  windward ;  and  if 
the  whales,  as  you  said,  were  bound  to  leeward,  we  surely  ought  to  be 
up  with  them.' 

Just  as  I  was  framing  an  answer,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
something  under-water:  ^Stem  your  port  oars,  pull  the  starboard: 
stand  up,  Captain :  quick,  spring  aft :  pull,  for  God's  sake,  pull ! ' 

A  large  white-headed  whale,  bound  to  leeward,  broke  water  along- 
side of  the  boat  with  a  rush,  and,  before  I  could  lay  the  boat  on,  had 
almost  passed  us.  Captain  Hunter,  however,  was  nimble  as  a  cat,  and 
springing  aft,  iron  in  hand,  let  fly  a  pitch -pole  dart.  The  iron,  thrown 
point  upward,  curved  in  the  air,  and  came  down  plump  into  the 
whale's  back,  before  the  hump.  Up  went  his  flukes,  like  a  black  cloud 
amid  a  shower  of  spray,  and  the  next  instant  came  down  like  a  clap 
of  thunder,  sending  the  water  mast-head  high.  Although  fast,  the 
iron  was  not  in  good  holding-ground,  nor  had  it  injured  the  whale. 
Alternately  head  and  flukes  out,  he  rushed  to  leeward,  and  as  the 
line  flew  out  of  the  chocks,  nearly  capsized  the  b^t  before  she  could 
be  laid  round.  The  line,  as  it  whizzed  around  tne  logger-head,  sent 
np  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  fire,  in  spite  of  water  thrown  upon  it  by 
the  after-oarsman.  We  were  compelled  to  veer  so  much  line,  before 
the  boat  could  be  pointed  after  him,  and  the  line  put  in  the  chocks, 
that  we  felt  apprehensive  of  losing  our  lines  altogether,  if  he  sounded. 
Our  chance  of  holding  on,  too,  was  rather  doubtful ;  for  the  iron, 
though  well  in,  was  liable  to  tear  out,  as  the  vicinity  of  the  hump  is 
tender.    Mr.  Hall,  our  third  mate,  comprehended  the  state  of  things 
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at  a  glanoe,  and  laid  his  boat  to  head  the  whale,  and  &8ten  as  he 
passed. 

^Lay  on — laj  on  hardP  shouted  Mr.  Hall;  snd  as  the  whale 
Btniightened  himself  out,  let  fljtwo  irons  andalance  into  him  near  the 
starboard  fin. 

Mr.  Hall's  commanding  height,  his  long,  dark  hair  streaming  oyer 
his  shoulders,  his  muscular  anns,  bare  to  the  elbows,  and  his  easy  but 
n4ttd  motions,  ezdted  remarks  from  every  one  in  our  boat. 

'  What  a  noble  fellow  that  Hall  is ! '  said  our  Captain. 

'  He 's  so  cool  and  fearless,  that  eren  death  itself  could  not  throw 
him  off  his  guard,'  remarked  another. 

^  He 's  determined  to  kill  the  whale  with  his  irons,'  chimed  in  a  third. 

'See,'  said  a  fourth,  'he  has  both  irons  on  the  fly  at  once,  and  a 
lance  too ! ' 

Never  were  the  weapons  of  death  thrown  from  a  whale-boat  with 
more  apparent  ease  and  rapidity ;  but  the  whale,  though  struck  near 
the  heart,  was  not  vanquished.  He  milled  short  round,  and  giving  a 
cut  with  his  flukes,  snapped  two  of  Mr.  Hall's  oars  like  pipe-stems  in 
the  rowlocks,  and  nearly  filled  the  boat  with  water.  But  before  the 
spray  had  ceased  &lling,  Mr.  Hall  gave  him  another  lance,  which  made 
him  spout  thick  blood.  The  monster  made  a  half>breach,  and  when  he 
came  down,  bent  his  body,  and,  giving  a  tremendous  cut  with  his 
flukes,  shook  our  iron  out,  and  then  went  round  and  round  in  his 
flurry. 

We  hauled  our  line  in,  straightened  the  iron,  and  made  the  craft 
ready  for  another  whale.  Captain  Sharp  came  up  just  as  the  iron 
drew,  and  said:  'Captain  Hunter,  the  start  fi^m  your  ship  was  not 
fldr.    I  would  not  have  served  you  so.* 

'  Captain  Hunter,'  I  replied, '  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  saw  the 
whales,  and  Mr.  Hidl  lowered  the  boats.  But  see,  Captain  Sharp,  look 
to  windward,  there  is  a  school  of  whales  coming  down  upon  us.  I  '11 
bet  my  suit  of  clothes  that  yon  '11  get  a  hundred  barrels  out  of  them, 
if  you  move  quick,  instead  of  growling  at  us.' 

'  Spring  to  your  oars,  men,'  shouted  Captain  Sharp,  shoving  at  the 
after-oar  himself;  kpull,  there  's  a  large  whale  ahead ; '  and  in  a  few 
strokes  he  led  all  the  other  boats.  But  we  lay  on  our  oars,  knowing 
that  the  whales  would  never  pause  until  they  came  to  their  wounded 
companion. 

It  often  happens  that  only  a  single  whale  is  in  sight,  but  shortly 
aft;er  fastening,  whales  will  be  seen  coming  from  all  directions  to  see 
what  is  the  matter ;  at  least,  that  is  the  inference  of  whalers. 

More  than  a  hundred  whales,  principally  cows,  were  coming,  head 
out,  toward  the  wounded  whale.    A  fifty-barrel  bull  was  ahead  of 
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Captain  Sharp's  boat ;  hk  boat-steerer  was  np,  harpoon  in  hand ;  the 
chanoe  for  a  good  dart  appeared  excellent,  but  nnluckily  the  whale 
saw  the  boat,  and  as  the  irons  were  darted,  curved  Us  side  concarelj 
toward  the  boat,  and  received  them  harmlessly  npon  the  wrinkled, 
slack  skin.  Off  he  went  frightened,  but  not  hurt,  blowing  like  a  high- 
pressure  steam-engine.  Captain  Sharp  dashed  his  hat  down  in  the 
stem-sheets  and  jumped  npon  it,  while  his  boat-steerer  drew  the  irons 
in  and  replaced  them  in  the  crutch.  Although  furious  with  disappoint- 
ment, he  was  too  good  a  whaler  not  to  perceive  the  cause  of  his  boat- 
Bteerer's  fiulure  to  &sten.  Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hall  would  have  sent 
an  iron  through  the  slack  skin.  Captain  Sharp,  a  month  later,  said 
that  he  had  fiuled  to  &sten  more  than  twenty  times  under  similar  dr- 
cnmstances.  Though  angry,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  soul  to  utter  a 
word  of  reproof  to  his  boat-steerer. 

We  forelaid  the  bull  as  he  came  rushing  toward  the  wounded 
whale,  and  Captain  Hunter  gave  him  two  irons  abaft  the  fin,  which 
made  him  spout  thin  blood.  Down  he  went  like  a  shot,  making  the 
line  around  the  loggerhead  blaze  at  times  with  friction,  and  we  were 
afraid  he  would  take  out  all  our  line  before  he  slackened  his  speed. 
But  other  dangers  were  crowding  thick  and  &8t  around  us.  The  sur- 
&ce  of  the  sea  for  miles  was  alive  with  whales,  all  making  toward  us; 
nnd  the  large  whale  to  which  Mr.  HaU  had  fastened  was  spouting  thick 
Uood,  and  running  round  and  round  in  his  dying  flurry.  Boat  after 
Doat  came  up  and  £utened,  until  all  the  eight  were  fast. 

^  Stem  hard ;  lay  on ;  lay  off;  head  on,  and  stem  off,'  mingled  with 
some  terrible  swearing,  might  have  been  heard,  as  the  boats  were 
dragged  foul  of  one  another,  or  were  threatened  with  destraction  by 
the  whales  throwing  their  heads  and  flukes  out. 

Our  bull  came  up,  and,  bull-like,  made  a  dash  dead  to  windward 
across  the  course  of  Mr.  Hall's  whale,  nearly  capsizing  his  boat,  but. 
the  mate  gave  him  a  lance  that  hove  him  to,  and  made  him  mill  round 
once  more  to  leeward.  He  was  now  spouting  thick  blood,  but  was 
still  so  wicked  that  we  could  not  come  within  lance-reach  of  him. 

What  a  scene  1  The  sea  for  miles  was  colored  with  blood,  the 
matter  emitted  from  the  terrified  and  dying  whal^  had  smoothed  its 
waves,  which  rolled  unbroken,  except  where  the  work  of  slaughter 
was  going  on,  and  the  declining  sun  seemed  in  a  blaze,  throwing  his 
flames  over  all.  The  ships  were  yet  to  leeward,  standing  on  the  lar- 
board tack,  and  the  whales  kept  edging  in  the  same  direction. 

Again  the  whales  were  all  huddled  together  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
following  the  lead  of  a  loose,  wounded  cow,  and  the  boats  among 
them  lancing.  Sometimes  they  surrounded  the  dying  whales  and 
circled  with  them  in  their  flurry,  then  sheered  off  and  returned  again, 
apparently  seeking  the  protection  of  the  bull-whales.    In  one  of  Uiese 
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encounters  Captain  Sharp's  boat  ran  foul  of  ours.  He  was  wild  with 
excitement,  and  cried  out  to  us :  ^  Cut  your  line,  your  whale  's  foul 
of  mine,  and  will  drag  us  down.' 

^  Go  down  and  be ,  then,  but  I  shan't  cut,'  rejoined  Captain 

Hunter. 

*•  Then  I  shall ; '  and  he  seized  a  spade  to  dart  it  across  our  line,  but 
before  he  could  bring  it  to  bear,  the  whales,  which  had  been  running 
in  opposite  directions,  came  together  again  with  a  rush,  and  prostrated 
Sharp  in  the  body  of  the  boat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  threw  his  after- 
oarsman  over-board.  He  held  on  to  the  spade,  and  was  on  his  feet 
again  in  a  twinkling.  By  some  unknown  process  his  whale  had  cleared 
ours,  and  dragged  his  boat  more  than  a  mile  away  before  heaving  to. 
We  were  still  in  the  heart  of  the  school,  sometimes  raised  almost  out 
of  water  between  two  whales,  and  at  other  times  shrouded  from  view 
in  bloody  water  thrown  up  by  the  whales  as  they  breached  or  pounded 
with  their  flukes. 

*  O  God  ! '  groaned  a  voice  in  agony  alongside  of  our  boat.  I  turned 
sharply  round,  and  saw  a  man  in  the  mouth  of  a  loose  whale.  In- 
stinctively I  grasped  the  after-oar  and  rammed  it  down  the  whale's 
throat  with  all  my  might,  then  seized  the  man  by  the  legs  and  dragged 
him  into  the  stern  sheets  of  our  boat.  The  whale  let  go  of  him  the 
moment  the  oar  reached  his  gullet,  but  broke  the  oar  in  splinters,  and 
went  down.  It  was  Captain  Sharp's  after-oarsman.  In  the  confusion 
the  boat  had  been  dragged  away  before  the  man  was  missed. 

The  old  whale  had  ceased  blowing;  the  blood  rose  and  gurgled 
through  his  spout-hole,  his  flurry  had  slackened,  and  slowly  he  went 
round  and  round,  wavering  from  side  to  side,  like  a  water-logged  ves- 
sel, as  if  at  a  loss  upon  which  side  to  turn  up ;  then  spasmodically  mak- 
ing a  final  dash  out  of  water,  he  turned  over,  fin  out,  headed  toward 
the  Sim,  and  died.  He  was  no  doubt  the  patriarch  of  the  school,  and 
was  leading  them  to  other  feeding-grounds  when  we  intercepted  him. 
He  produced  ninety-five  barrels  of  oil.  Mr.  Hall,  satisfied  with  his 
day's  work,  soon  took  the  dead  whale  in  tow  toward  the  ship,  about 
three  miles  to  leeward. 

Our  bull,  though  spouting  thick  blood,  was  racing  round  among  the 
cows,  giving  an  occasional  flourish  with  his  flukes,  scattering  the 
bloody  water  in  all  directions,  and  making  the  sea  curl  along  the  sides 
of  the  boat,  and  foam  over  the  bow.  On  he  went  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  utterly  reckless  of  all  in  his  way.  Biimp  he  would  rush  against 
other  whales,  dragging  us  after  him ;  nothing  impeded  his  course,  or 
seemed  to  slacken  his  speed.  Unluckily,  one  of  the  boats  of  the 
'  Kimrod '  was  crossing  his  course :  the  mate  saw  him  coming,  and 
gave  him  a  lance  in  the  head,  but  the  next  second  the  whale  capsized 
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the  boat,  and  made  a  cut  at  her  with  his  flukes.  Here  were  ox  men 
afloat,  bat  we  did  not  cat  to  pick  them  up.  Fortunately,  the  mate, 
who  was  fast  to  a  cow-whale,  cut  the  line,  as  he  felt  the  boat  going 
over,  and  when  all  was  clear,  soon  righted  her  again.  Two  of  her 
gunwale  strakes  only  were  broken. 

The  five  other  boats  were  all  huddled  together ;  their  headsmen 
swearing  at  each  other  to  out  loose,  so  that  thdr  boats  might  work 
clear ;  but  clear  work  was  impossible.  They  had  cut  and  re&stened  so 
often,  that  all  their  harpoons  were  buried  in  the  whales.  Some,  in  their 
eagerness  to  improve  the  chance  of  killing,  had  darted  irons  with 
drags  attached  to  them,  into  loose  whales,  and  these  were  roahing 
-  about,  the  drags  farrowing  the  water  like  a  spent  shot.  When  the 
boats  became  foul,  their  lines  were  onhesitatinglj  cut,  and  the  moi 
began  to  lance  wherever  they  had  a  chance.  Cows  and  calves  were 
coursing  side  by  Ade ;  young  balls  were  breadiing  and  cutting  with 
their  flukes;  but  still  the  work  of  death  went  on.  Over  twenty 
school-whales  were  turned  up,  and  not  a  boat  was  flist  to  one  of  them. 

Our  bull  made  a  few  more  circuits  after  he  capsised  the  boat,  and 
then  turned  up,  fin  out,  alongside  of  Mr.  Hall's  whale.  Captain  Hun- 
ter immediately  took  charge  of  both  whales,  and  sent  Mr.  Hall  to  pat 
wai&  into  three  school-whales  that  were  dead  near  us,  and  to  call  our 
chief  and  second  mates  from  the  fray,  to  take  care  of  them.  They 
were  vying  with  the  captain  and  the  officers  of  the  ^  Nimrod '  in  kill- 
ing whales,  and  did  not  seem  to  reflect,  that  we  had  casks  to  hold,  at 
most,  only  a  couple  of  hundred  barrels  of  oil.  When  Mr.  Hall  reached 
the  scene  of  action,  the  cry  was  still :  *  Lay  on :  head  on  and  stem  off: 
look  out  for  your  oars :  bail  away,*  etc. 

The  sea  was  blood-red  for  miles ;  sharks  and  killers  were  mingling  in 
the  contest ;  oars  were  smashed,  and  boats  almost  capsized  or  filled  with 
water ;  and  whales  wore  circling  in  their  flurry,  or  running  from  one 
group  to  another,  evidently  looking  for  their  leaders.  Reluctantly  oar 
chief  and  second  mates  obeyed  the  Captain's  order,  and  followed  the 
third  mate,  to  take  care  of  the  waifed  whales. 

Captain  Sharp  immediately  followed  our  example.  He  saw  that 
there  were  more  whales  turned  up  than  he  could  take  care  of;  for  the 
weather  was  very  hot,  and  they  were  liable  to  blast  before  he  could 
try  them  out.  But  a  very  large  school  of  whales  still  lingered  near; 
several  calves  followed  their  dead  mothers,  even  alongside  of  the  shipa^ 
and  played  around  them  for  hours. 

The  sun  was  still  two  hours  high,  and  the  ships  were  fiivored  with  a 
fine,  whole-sail  breeze,  which  enabled  them  to  work  up  to  the  dead 
whales.  By  sun-set,  we  had  our  five  whales  in  the  fluke-ropes,  short- 
ened sail,  and  made  preparations  to  cut  in  without  delay.    The  *  Nimr 
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rod'  was  about  fire  miles  distant,  and  had  sixteen  school-whales  along- 
side and  astern. 

The  young  man  I  palled  out  of  a  whale's  mouth,  was  bruised  and 
cut,  but  none  of  his  bones  were  broken.  Immediately  after  I  hauled 
him  in.  Captain  Hunter  tore  his  own  shirt — the  only  shirt  in  the 
boat  —  into  bandages  for  his  woimds.  He  lay  in  the  stem-sheets  of 
the  boat,  until  we  reached  the  ship,  and  was  then  conveyed  to  the 
cabin.  We  had  been  too  busy  to  spare  a  boat  to  send  him  to  his 
own  ship. 

After  supper,  and  a  stiff  glass  of  grog  all  round,  we  went  to  work 
cutting  in.  This  was  our  last  £ire :  cheerily  went  the  windlass  round, 
and  lively  were  the  songs  we  sung,  as  we  rolled  the  blanket-pieces  up 
to  the  main  mast-head. 

Two  small  calves  lingered  near  us,  sometimes  nestling  alongside  of 
their  dead  mothers,  then  frisking  with  their  flukes,  or  half-breaching 
or  running  off  in  a  circle  and  returning  at  full  speed.  They  passed 
through  schools  of  sharks,  which  were  feeding  upon  the  slivers  and 
flesh  cut  from  the  whales ;  but  neither  sharks  nor  the  noise  of  our 
jovial  songs,  the  gleam  of  deadly  spades  nor  the  clanking  of  windlass- 
pauls  attracted  their  notice.  Their  affection  seemed  stronger  than 
their  fear.  Nor  did  they  leave  the  ship,  until  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  mothers,  stripped  of  blubber,  had  been  cut  adrift,  a  prey  to 
sharks.  After  twenty-four  hours  of  incessant  labor,  the  whales  were 
cut  in.  When  the  blubber-room  was  partly  filled,  we  commenced  try- 
ing out.  The  '  Nimrod's  fires  also  blazed  brightly  during  the  night. 
No  one  on  board  our  ship  closed  his  eyes  to  rest  for  thirty-six  hours ; 
yet  not  a  whisper  of  discontent  was  heard  from  any  one.  We  were 
working  for  ourselves,  as  every  one  was,  by  the  lay  or  share. 

Our  whales  stowed  down  about  two  hundred  and  five  barrels  of  oil, 
and  filled  every  spare  cask.  We  were  ftiU  ship,  with  two  thousand 
six  hundred  barrels  of  sperm  oil  on  board.  Not  only  did  I  receive 
the  bottle  of  rum  and  suit  of  clothes,  for  haviag  seen  the  whales ;  but 
all  hands  had  a  jollification,  when  the  ship  was  cleaned,  at  the  Captain's 
expense. 

We  put  into  Batta  Gatta,  a  small  bay  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Timor,  to  refit  for  the  homeward  passage.  A  few  days  before  sailing, 
we  were  joined  by  the  *Nimrod,'  which  had  'picked  up,'  as  the 
whalers  say,  five  hundred  and  sixty  barrels  of  oil  before  the  whales 
disappeared.  Neither  Captain  Sharp  nor  any  of  his  boat's  crew,  knew 
what  had  become  of  the  young  man  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  the 
boat,  and  who  was  now  on  board  our  ship. 
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F  B  O  Z  £  N      TO     DBATH. 


['An  unknown  wobiab  wu  foand  frmmi  to  doalh,  near  tho  eomor  of  Soeond  ▲▼eano  and 
yuUoth-Street,  yesterday  (Monday)  moralDg.  The  followinff  deicrlpitoa  of  her  person  was  glTen 
by  the  police :  Deceased  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  medium  height,  slightly  built,  regular 
and  prettgr  features,  light  hair,  neatly  braided,  and  large  gray  eyes.  An  Inquest  will  be  bdd  to- 
day.*—JTamffi^  jPaper,  Jan,  11, 1859.] 

Frozen  to  death,  so  young  and  fidr, 
Regular  features  and  large  gray  eyes. 
Flaxen  hair, 
Braided  with  care. 
Slender  body,  as  cold  as  ioe ; 
Who  knows  her  name, 
Her  stoiy,  her  fame : 
Had  she  a  good  or  an  evil  fiune ; 
And  who  in  Charity's  name 's  to  blame, 
That  a  girl  so  young  yidds  up  her  breath, 
Frozen  to  death  ? 

Second  Avenue  —  Fiftieth-Street  ? 

These  are  streets  of  a  Christian  dty, 
Trodden  each  day  by  Christian  feet 
Of  men  who  have  store  of  money  and  meat^ 
And  women  whose  souls  are  pure  and  sweet. 

Filled  with  truth  and  ruth  and  pity : 
There  is  a  church,  with  slender  spire 
Pointing  gracefully  up  to  the  sky 
Pointing  to  something  better  and  Ugher 
Than  any  thing  open  to  mortal  eye : 
AU  Sabbath  time 
The  sweet  bells*  chime 
Rings  from  the  steeple. 
Calling  the  people 
To  come  to  prayer  and  praise  beneath : 
On  Monday  mom, 
A  young  forlorn 
And  hapless  girl  yields  up  her  breath, 
Frozen  to  death. 

There  is  a  mansion  costly  and  tall, 

Builded  for  pride  and  plenty  and  pleasure  — 
Hark  to  the  music  that  bursts  from  the  hall. 
And  watch  the  shadows  that  dance  on  the  wall. 
As  the  dancers  dance  through  their  merry  measure. 
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The  purple  curtains  are  waved  aside — 

Peep  through  the  window,  and  see  the  throng 
Of  the  young  who  amble  and  leap  and  glide, 
And  the  old  who  watch  them  wi^  looks  of  pride : 
There  are  Junketing,  jollity,  jest,  and  song, 
Careless,  thoughtless,  happy  throng ; 
Careless  of  right,  yet  thinking  no  vrrong, 
As  the  gilded  hours  flash  along : 
Why  should  they  griere 
On  Monday  eve, 
Though  on  Monday  mom, 
Ah  I  &te  forlorn! 
A  fiur  young  girl  gave  up  her  breath, 
Frozen  to  death  ? 

A  lovely  lady  is  driving  this  way, 

With  velTet  and  satin  and  furs  bedight : 
Fine  and  warm  is  her  rich  array, 
With  its  ample  folds  and  colors  gay, 
PitK^  'gainst  the  cold  of  the  coldest  day : 

And  her  eyes  are  brimming  with  liquid  light, 
For  she  looks  on  her  lover  who  sits  by  her  side, 

In  the  carriage  that  grandly  rolls  along : 
What  wonder  her  face  is  glorified 
With  flushes  of  hope  and  joy  and  pride. 

Since  she  is  lovely  and  he  is  strong ; 
And  thus  at  noon  they  pass  the  spot. 
Yet  heed  it  not, 
Where  at  early  mom 
A  poor  forlorn 
And  hapless  girl  gave  up  her  breath, 
Frozen  to  death. 

O  men  I  who  have  store  of  money  and  meat, 
And  women  whose  souls  are  pure  and  sweet : 
0  worshipping  thousands  I  who  weddy  meet, 
And  prayer  and  praise  and  text  repeat : 
0  young  I  who  amble  and  leap  and  glide. 
And  old  who  watch  the  young  with  pride : 
O  lovely  lady !  driving  idong 

In  your  carriage  grand  and  dothing  gay : 
0  lus^  lover !  so  tall  and  strong. 

Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  if  tell  you  may, 
In  Charity's  name, 
Are  you  to  blame, 
That  in  a  street  of  a  Christian  dty. 
With  none  save  God  to  see  or  pity, 
A  fiur  young  girl  yields  up  her  breath, 
Frozen  to  death  ? 
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ON-K    Oy    tub:    N-IO-HTS    Oy    MY    l4linB:. 

I  BBUEVB  there  is  some  Latin  commonly  used  by  men,  when  they 
commence  such  narratives  as  this ;  but  I,  a  woman,  with  more  nerves 
than  schobrship,  always  shudder  in  good  strong  English,  as  I  pray, 
and  not  in  any  grafted  tongue  or  foreign  phrases. 

I  have  often  thought,  when,  as  is  the  wont,  by  the  bright  fireside 
in  long  evenings,  stones  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  witches  and  winding- 
sheets,  arc  gomg  the  rounds  of  a  hushed  and  tranced  circle,  I  would 
tell  of  a  strange  terror  which  once  befel  me ;  but  when  I  have  essayed 
to  speak,  my  heart  has  failed  me,  and  my  lips  have  grown  rigid.  I 
will  try  it  now  upon  paper,  and  alone  in  the  not  over-bright  room,  that 
my  weakness  may  have  no  witnesses.  ^ 

In  the  winter  of  185-,  my  husband  ^  set  up  his  tent  *  in  a  small  town 
in  the  upper  part  of  a  Southern  State.  I  mean  to  say,  that  having 
attained  the  dignity  of  husband  and  father,  he  crowned  his  manhood 
with  the  exalted  state  so  pleasantly  described  by  Elia,  in  his  essay  on 
*  House-Keeping.'  I  was  past  twenty,  and  aspired  to  look  matronly ; 
and  my  lord  was  enough  my  senior  — he  had  attained  a  quarter  of  a 
century — for  age  to  have  its  due  influence  in  commanding  my  respect. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Sir,  but  I  must  be  allowed  a  digression. 
The  Scriptural  injunction  of  submission  on  the  part  of  wives,  implying 
the  necessity  of  so  much  respect  for  their  husbands,  has  always  struck 
me  ^  in  this  point  of  light.'  As  I  read  the  Bible,  I  find  in  it  no  com- 
mands hiid  upon  us  to  do  that  which  our  natural  hearts  incline  us  to 
do.  We  do  not  find  it  enjoined  upon  mothers  to  love  their  children, 
or  their  children's  fitther,  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  the  sweetest 
bonds  in  life.  Husbands,  however,  are  commanded  to  love  their  wives, 
which  I  assume  to  refer  to  the  inferior  capacity  and  natural  wrong  ten- 
dency of  men's  hearts ;  and  not  at  all,  as  my  husband  declares,  to  the 
lack  of  attraction  found  in  the  character  of  wives.  And  in  the  sub- 
mission which  wives  are  to  render,  must  be  the  element  of  a  profound 
respect,  not  naturally  commanded  by  man  since  the  time  that  Eve  saw 
she  could  tempt  man  from  his  highest  duty  I  Again,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
and  let  me  assure  you  that,  whatever  I  may  say  about  the  necessity 
for  these  conunands,  I  believe  in  obedience  to  him.  Really,  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  say  things  on  paper  I 

And  what  a  digression  from  the  pleasant  house  in  M ,  where  I 

found  myself  mistress  of  an  establishment  that  should  have  satisfied  a 
reasonable  woman,  at  any  time.  The  house  was  a  little  remote  from 
the  principal  streets,  and  the  grounds  around  it  occupied  four  or  %s^ 
acres.    I  am  coming  to  have  a  very  definite  idea  of  this  word,  ^  acres ; ' 
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for  I  am  told  that  our  present  possesdon  in  land,  is  just  the  eighth  of 
that  measurement  I  A  superb  grove  was  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
at  its  sides  and  behind  it  great  trees  over-topped  it,  while  a  lawless 
yellow  jessamine,  climbing  up  hj  the  tall  columns,  lay  over  the  roof  in 
masses  of  green  and  gold,  indescribable  to  one  who  has  never  seen 
that  most  gorgeous  of  vines.  In  the  sun-shii^  under  which  we  fii*8t 
saw  the  house,  it  was  apparently  the  coyest,  most  sheltered,  sunny 
place  we  had  ever  found.  But  when  we  came  to  take  possession, 
neither  golden  flowers  nor  glad  sunshine  gilded  our  casfe ;  and  when 
night  set  in  -^  an  early,  long  December  night — the  blackest  shadows 
that  darkness  ever  sent  forth,  settled  down  around  and  upon  and 
almost  within  the  old  mansion. 

Before  you  can  comprehend  the  details  of  this  most  true  history,  yoo 
must  become  acquainted  with  the  position  and  construction  of  the 
house.  It  was  approached  from  the  road  by  a  semi-circular  carriage^ 
sweep,  and  as  if  its  former  inhabitants  never  issued  forth  except  in 
state,  the  only  gates  were  those  of  the  great  carriage-way,  which  opened 
easily  enough,  but  shut  again  with  a  resounding  clang.  The  road 
within  the  gates  was  broad,  and  distinctly  defined,  even  at  night ;  for 
It  was  covered  with  white  pebbles  upon  a  bed  of  white  sand,  so  that 
in  the  evening,  objects  could  be  seen  upon  it  as  &r  as  we  could  see  the 
road  itself;  but  that  was  only  to  the  curve  upon  either  side,  after 
which,  the  shubbery  of  closely-planted  rose-bushes  and  wide-spreading 
Cape  jessamines  quite  concealed  it  from  view.  In  the  triangular  cor^ 
ners  of  the  grounds,  and  within  the  space  inclosed  by  the  road,  there 
sprang  up  toward  the  beautiful  skies  of  that  glorious  land  the  grace- 
fdl  Pride  of  India,  and  stately  old  oaks  of  living  green  upon  whose 
ancient  branches  the  mistletoe  rested  in  daring  luxuriance. 

From  the  house  to  the  center  of  this  grove,  there  was  a  direct  path- 
way, terminating  in  a  cleared  space  very  fimtastically  liud  out  in  flower- 
beds. But  flowers,  poor  things,  had  not  the  heart  to  live  under  the 
frowns  of  those  hoary  trees,  who  usurped  their  sunshine  so  remorse- 
lessly. Only  some  violet-roots  seemed  to  have  taken  hold,  and  in 
spite  of  £rowns,  the  modest  little  flowers,  secure  in  the  innocence  of 
thdr  unpretending  natures,  had  dared  ^  to  make  sunshine  in  a  shady 
place.' 

A  water-fidl  in  that  dim  recess  would  have  completed  a  charming 
sun,  or  moon-light  picture,  could  one  have  been  managed  there ;  but 
as  it  was,  charming  when  the  sun  was  oppressive,  cosy  when  the  winds 
intruded  every  where  else,  and  weird  in  moon-lighted  nights,  the 
centre  of  that  grove,  in  dark  and  stormy  nights,  was  the  place  whence 
goblins  went  forth  to  ride  upon  the  howling  wind,  and  witches  issued 
on  ancient  broonMticks.    I  would  like  to  have  seen  you  persuade  man 
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or  maid  in  our  house,  to  go  there  then,  where  poeitivelj  nothing 
existed  but  those  meek  little  violets ! 

The  house  behind  all  this  array  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  was  low, 
large  upon  the  ground,  rambling  &r  back,  and  spreading  at  the  sides 
at  intervals,  as  convenience  or  whim  had  dictated.  There  were  also 
laundries,  smoke  and  store-houses,  and  offices  innumerable.  Thirty 
servants  had  once  had  accommodation  on  the  premises,  and  tall  pali- 
sades were  found,  where  a  hundred  turkeys  might  be  cooped  at  once. 
Such  length  of  stables,  too,  indicatmg  a  breadth  of  hospitality  peculiar 
to  the  South,  and,  in  our  country,  never  elsewhere  realised. 

When  we  took  possession,  the  place  had  been  tenantless  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  wore  a  sadly  dilapidated  aspect.  So  many  spiders 
had  set  up  their  tents  before  us,  so  many  flies  had  domidled  on  the 
ceiling  in  former  days,  that  I  was  quite  in  despair.  Fences  and  gates 
without,  were  thrown  down  and  shattered ;  blinds  flapped  idly  against 
the  windows,  to  the  detriment  of  slats  and  glass ;  and  bats  asserted 
their  right  to  the  occupancy  of  the  hollow  roof  of  the  colonnade. 
These  last,  we  never  quite  succeeded  in  dispossessing,  but  often  had 
visits  from  them  in  the  long  sunmier  twilights,  even  in  our  sleeping- 
apartments  ;  and  I  learned  in  time,  not  to  jump  or  scream  at  the  un- 
ceremonious salute  their  wings  would  give  our  heads  as  they  flew  by 
us.  There  were  certain  cows  who  found  it  agreeable  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  house  in  winter ;  stray  cats  that  looked  at  us  as  intruders 
on  their  accustomed  haunts ;  an  ill-fed  pony  who  gave  us  a  sullen  glance, 
as  he  foresaw  his  feast  on  the  side-lawn  ended ;  and  long-nosed  pigs 
who  perversely  persevered  in  poking  into  the  hyacinth-bed  in  the  great 
garden  for  esculent  roots.  These  visits  and  visitors,  a  little  well- 
directed  attention  to  our  surroundings  enabled  us  to  dispense  with, 
in  a  most  dignified  manner;  for  although  I  was  not /bom  to  love 
pigs '  and  cows,  I  had  no  spite  against  them,  and  insbted  upon  a  cere- 
monious ejectment. 

Before  the  house,  large  pillars  rose  to  the  roof^  forming  the  colonnade 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  from  this  colonnade  two  great  doors  led 
'  directly  into  the  rooms,  one  opening  into  the  large  drawing-room,  and 
the  other  into  the  dining-room,  which  was  also  large,  ill-shaped,  unfit- 
ted for  its  use,  and  so  full  of  doors,  and  holding  also  the  stair-case  at  the 
lower  end,  that  it  was,  in  fi&ct,  only  a  huge  hall  or  ante-chamber. 

This  style  of  architecture,  ignoring  the  virtues  of  halls  and  lobbies, 
is  peculiar  to  the  South,  where  so  much  time  is  spent  by  every  one 
upon  the  shady  piazzas  and  galleries,  that  a  formal  entrance  is  not 
conndered  essential  to  the  privacy  of  home. 

There  was  a  story  in  the  neighborhood,  we  found,  that  this  old  house 
had  never  been  quite  tenantless.  A  great  white  winding-sheet,  en- 
veloping the  ghost  of  a  woman,  had  certainly  been  seen  by  former 
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mistresses  or  maids,  upon  the  landing-place  of  the  wide,  low  stair-case 
which  terminated  in  the  dining-room  described  above,  not  a  yard  from 
the  door  of  my  sleeping  apartment. 

*  Now,  Missns,  you  may  laugh,  ef  you  dar  to,'  said  my  full-of-faith 
informant ;  ^  bat  ole  Aunt  Joice,  she  said  she  seen  it  jes  the  night 
afore  Missus  Carelton  died ;  and  Dad  July,  he  was  goin'  up  dem  stairs, 
wid  his  armful  of  wood,  de  very  night  little  Mass'  Dan  Carelton  died, 
and  sure  as  you  lib,  Missus,  dere  stood  dat  same  ghost  ob  a  white 
woman,  wid  jes  such  a  little  chile  in  her  arms  as  Mass'  Dan  was.' 

I  did  not  laugh  again :  I  knew  the  £9bithful  old  creature  had  dearly 
loved  the  Carelton  family,  to  whose  heirs  she  yet  belonged.  She  and 
her  husband  had  lived  there,  to  keep  the  place  during  its  deseition, 
and  now  had  been  willing  to  engage  in  our  service,  the  more  readily, 
that  my  baby  '  was  so  much  like  Mass'  Dan,  when  he  was  little  picar 
ninny.'  Dear  baby !  from  that  house  a  white-robed  angel  bore  his 
sbless  spirit  to  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  and  Aunt  Rose  wept  for  him  also 
loving  tears. 

But  to  return :  *  If  you  really  believe  this.  Rose,  I  beg  you  will  not 
tell  Crecy  or  Celie,  or  even  Young  Tom  —  Rose's  husband  was  always 
*  Old  Tom ' —  and  do  not  let  my  husband's  young  sisters  hear  of  it,  for 
it  might  make  them  foolishly  afraid ;  even  if  there  is  a  ghost,  it  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  Carelton  family,  and  will  never  appear  to  any 
but  members  of  that  house.  You  will  do  me  a  good  service,  by  saying 
nothing  more  of  this.' 

*  Certainly,  certainly,'  said  the  old  woman ;  *  but  I  'se  glad  I  'se  only 
cook.  Missus,  and  never  has  to  go  up  dese  stairs :  Ole  Tom  say  he  '11 
keep  clar  of  'em,  too.' 

Now,  I  was  neither  as  old  as  Methusaleh  nor  as  wise  as  King  Solo- 
mon, myself;  but  I  did  not  believe  in  ghosts  or  witches ;  and  prided 
myself  upon  having  no  superstitions.  The  trifling  exception  may  be 
made,  that  I  would  a  little  rather  see  the  new  moon  over  my  right 
shoulder  than  my  left ;  and  in  my  childhood,  if  my  foot  tripped  in 
walking,  I  considered  whether  it  was  my  right  or  left,  that  I  might 
know  what  my  welcome  was  to  be !  However,  after  this,  I  was  careful 
to  go  up-stairs  with  a  more  certain  light  to  guide  me  than  the  moon- 
beams, distorted  and  broken  by  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  shifting 
in  a  ghostly  dance  as  the  wind  swayed  the  trees  to-and-fro. 

One  night,  just  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  when  all  the  fiimily  was 
adeep,  I  put  aside  the  book  which  had  beguiled  me  into  such  late 
hours,  and  takbg  a  lamp,  went  up-stairs  to  an  old-fashioned  clothes- 
press,  which  stood  in  a  room  close  by  the  upper  landing.  Remember- 
ing Aunt  Rose's  story,  as  I  stood  so  near  the  ghostly  haunt,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  hour  of  the  night,  I  flung  to  the  doors^)f  the  clothes- 
press  in  my  indecorous  haste,  considering  the  company  I  might  have 
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near  me,  and  turned  toward  the  stairs  with  the  swift,  spasmodic  moTe- 
ment  which  indicates  a  thrill  of  fear.  The  draught  made  by  the  doors 
extinguished  my  lamp.  The  upper  hall  was  full  of  moon-light,  but  the 
partial  shadow  of  a  projection  of  the  wall  lay  upon  the  landing  of  the 
stair-case.  In  my  rapid  and  incautious  movement  toward  this  plaoe, 
my  foot  caught  in  the  badly-fiistened  carpeting,  and  I  came  very  near 
plunging  down-stairs.  As  I  recovered  mysell^  I  distinctly  h^ird  in 
that  haunted  plaoe  the  delicate  rustle  of  a  woman's  dress.  My  own 
dress  was  a  soft  cashmere,  and  quite  noiseless  as  I  moved ;  but  this 
rustle  was  like  fine  cambric  or  lawn  trailing  on  the  floor.  For  the 
space  of  a  moment,  I  stood  perfectly  still,  and  held  my  breath.  Again 
I  heard  that  tender  rustling  sound,  as  of  a  fine  fiibric  sweeping  toward 
me.  A  gust  of  the  fitful  wind  rattled  the  door  opening  on  the  bal- 
cony, and  a  window-blind  swung  to  with  a  crash.  A  great  hash  fol- 
lowed. The  very  shadows  stood  motionless  on  the  wall,  the  wind  had 
sunken  so.  The  clock  in  the  room  below  struck  twelve.  It  seemed 
as  if  there  was  an  interval  of  minutes  between  each  stroke  upon  its 
bell.  Why  I  waited,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  in  the  dread  moment  which 
followed,  the  sound  was  heard  again,  at  my  fiioe,  at  my  feet,  surround- 
ing me :  I  strained  my  vision  toward  the  dim  landing,  for  thither  it 
proceeded,  and  there  I  heard  it  dying  away.  I  did  not  wait  longer,  but 
rushed  over  the  landing  and  down-stairs  to  my  own  room,  as  if  Hecate 
herself  had  been  behind  me  with  her  impish  brood.  The  next  time 
I  wanted  an  extra  blanket,  I  was  careful  to  secure  it  early  in  the 
evening. 

On  the  following  day  I  began,  after  considerable  hesitation,  to  tell 
my  husband  of  my  adventure,  and  was  proceeding  to  ask  him  what 
could  have  caused  that  mysterious  sound,  when  I  caught  sight,  in  the 
mirror,  of  his  averted  &ce,  and  saw  on  it  such  a  quizzical  expressicMi, 
that  I  ran  away  in  great  confusion.  I  was  certain  he  thought  me  a 
little  fool,  and  was  laughing  at  me ;  and  this  was  the  more  intolerable, 
that  his  comfort  on  an  unusually  cold  night,  had  been  the  cause  of 
my  expedition. 

I  always  shall  believe  he  told  the  story  to  his  young  brother,  Harry ; 
for  how,  otherwise,  could  Harry  have  known  of  it  ?  and  that  he  did, 
was  proved  by  his  last  prank,  the  very  evening  before  he  went  home. 
He  coaxed  his  youngest  sbter  to  wind  him  up  in  a  sheet,  and  raising 
his  hands  as  high  as  possible  over  his  head  and  clasping  them  together, 
he  thus  formed  a  head  for  the  witch,  whereon  was  fastened  a  cap  sur- 
mounting the  staring  eyes  and  grinning  mouth,  formed  by  bits  of 
cloth  ingeniously  disposed  upon  the  sheet  which  covered  his  hands. 
Thus  made  up,  he  posted  himself  upon  the  dreaded  stair-case  landing, 
and  Nell  having  been  drilled  in  her  part  of  the  play,  summoned  the 
household,  one  by  one,  and  with  various  excuses,  up  the  stairs. 
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Such  screams  and  yelLi  and  tumblings  down-stairs  as  followed,  I  can* 
not  describe.  Old  Tom  was  off  the  back-piazza  before  I  reached  the 
scene ;  but  I  heard  his  teeth  chattering,  and  he  was  trying  to  say  a 
prayer,  I  suppose,  for  purposes  of  exorcism ;  Crecy  lay  on  the  floor 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  upon  her  fiioe,  and  was  groaning,  *•  O  Lobdy  I 
O  LoBDT !  LoBD  forgive  me,  poor  black  sinner.*  Her  two  little  ones 
stood  staring  witK  fingers  in  their  mouths  and  immense  eyes  glaring 
at  the  ghost ;  even  Young  Tom  had  just  taken  to  his  heels  with  a  yell 
that  might  have  have  roused  spirits  at  any  hour. 

I  went  up-stairs,  and  said  in  a  loud,  angry  tone :  *  Harry,  stop 
this  mummery.  You  have  been  the  occasion  of  more  trouble  to  me 
by  this  caper,  than  you  could  undo  by  a  year's  service.  I  have  no 
patience  left  with  you.' 

*  Why,  is  that  you,  sister  ? '  said  the  mischiei^maker :  ^  I  am  sorry 
you  did  n't  make  me  up  to-night :  you  fix  me  so  much  more  comfort- 
ably than  Nell  does.  What,  really  angry  ?  When  did  it  get  wicked 
to  make  slim-witches  ?  It 's  only  a  month  since  you  helped  me 
yourself  1» 

I  did  not  choose  to  tell,  even  to  him,  why  I  was  so  unwilling  to 
have  the  prank  played  there,  and  to  such  spectators.  Well  I  knew 
to  my  sorrow,  the  difficulty  I  should  always  have  to  get  wood 
or  water  carried  up-stairs,  or  a  guest's  comfort  looked  after  by 
a  servant,  after  the  shadow  of  evening  had  fetUen  on  the  stair-case 
landing. 

We  had  been  in  the  old  house  almost  two  months,  when  the  inci- 
dent for  which  I  began  this  narrative  took  place.  My  husband  had 
been  absent  from  home  a  week,  and  yet  another  week  must  elapse  be- 
fore his  return :  his  only  way  of  reaching  us,  when  he  did  retum, 
would  be  by  the  rail-road,  whose  down-train  came  in  at  noon.  Our 
fiunily  condsted  of  ourselves  and  child,  my  husband's  two  young  sisters, 
and  at  this  time,  a  fnend  was  also  with  me  —  a  young  girl,  but  older 
than  my  sisters. 

It  was  a  stormy  day  in  February  that  had  just  closed,  and  as  wo 
sat  around  the  tea-table,  Old  Tom  came  to  the  door,  and  requested 
a '  pass '  for  himself  and  Young  Tom,  to  go  a  merry-making  at  some 
distance. 

^  There  will  not  be  any  one  there  such  a  night  as  this,  Tom,'  I  said, 
for  the  wind  was  howling  fearfully  through  the  trees,  and  the  rain 
came  in  sheets. 

^  I  can't  stay  for  dat.  Miss  Nelia :  I  plays  de  fiddle  for  'em,  and  I 
never  missed,  rain  or  shine  dese  fifty  years,  when  I  'se  promised.' 

*  But  Young  Tom  need  not  go ;  and  I  shall  feel  better,  to  have  one 
of  you  on  the  lot  to-night.  The  storm  is  so  terrible,  I  do  not  like 
being  left  alone,  and  Mr.  Eastbrook  not  at  home.' 
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*  LoBD  lub  you,  Miss  Nelia,  what  be  you  feared  on  ?  We  '11  oome 
home  jes  as  soon  as  it 's  ten  o'clock ;  and  ef  dem  black  niggers  in  de 
kitchen  dar  cant  keep  you  safe,  dey  ought  to  bo  flogged,  ebery  blade 
soul  on  'em.' 

I  saw  the  old  man  had  set  his  heart  on  going,  and  that  Young  Tom 
was  as  anxious  to  be  off  as  his  senior,  so  I  wrote : 

'  Let  Old  Tom  and  Young  Tom  pass  till  ten  o'clock. 

'  CoRxsuA  Eastbsook.' 

With  which  precious  document  they  went  away,  facing  a  storm  that 
would  have  made  them  beg  to  stay  at  home,  had  an  errand  of  mine 
been  on  the  carpet  instead  of  their  own  pleasure. 

As  Loulie  went  to  close  the  piazza-door  after  them,  she  heard  Old 
Tom  say :  *  Guess  Miss  Nelia  'fraid  of  dat  ghost,  eh,  boy  ? ' 

*Afraid  of  a  ghost,  indeed,'  said  I.  *  What  an  impertinent  Old  Tom !' 
And  then  my  friend  Agnes  began  to  tell  about  a  school-mate  of  hers, 
whose  timidity  had  been  practised  upon  by  herself  and  some  others  of 
the  school,  by  various  pranks ;  and  Loulie  gave  us  a  long  ghost-stoiy, 
and  I  involuntarily  gave  them  the  history  of  my  adventure  on  the 
stairs.  As  I  finished  my  foolish  recital,  Nell  started  up,  saying: 
*  Hark  I  that  was  the  gate  shutting:  who  is  coming  here  to-night  ?' 

*  Run  to  the  window,  Nell,  and  look  down  the  road.' 

'  Not  a  soul :  oh  I  yes,  here  he  comes,  with  soul  and  body,  too,  I 
reckon.' 

*  White  or  black?' 

*  I  can't  see :  he  is  not  quite  in  the  light  from  the  window  yet,  and 
it  '8  awftilly  dark.    Why,  how  queer  he  acts :  he 's  stopped  right  stilL' 

*  What,  standing  there  in  the  road  ?  Get  out  of  the  way,  Nell, 
and  let  me  look  from  the  window.' 

*  O  sister  Neelie,  sister  Neelie  !  it 's  a  tall  man ;  and  he  »s  gone 
right  down  the  path  to  the  flower-beds.  What  does  he  want  here 
to-night  ? ' 

We  all  crowded  around  the  window,  and  looked  in  vain  for  his  re- 
appearance. Five  minutes  passed,  and  no  one  came.  We  began  to 
laugh  at  Nell,  and  tell  her  she  was  mistaken. 

*  Mistaken !  I  saw  him  as  plainly  as  I  see  that  supper-table.  A  man 
wrapped  up  in  a  great-coat,  with  something  tied  around  his  neck,  and 
he  went  straight  down  that  path.' 

But  as  she  spoke,  the  gate  went  to  with  a  clang  again,  and  then 
we  heard  a  man's  voice  calling.  He  was  immediately  answered  by  a 
voice  from  the  grove,  and  the  intruder  came  out  from  his  retreat  and 
went  the  way  he  came,  toward  the  gate,  very  rapidly.  Again  the 
gate  was  heard  to  close,  and  the  two  had  evidently  gone  off  together. 

Not  one  of  us  spoke  during  this  period  of  may  be  two  minutes,  but 
It  seemed  to  us  an  age.    Then  I  unfastened  the  band  that  held  back  the 
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curtain  from  the  window,  and  let  its  heavy  folds  shut  out  all  sight.  A 
few  deep-drawn  breaths  indicated  our  relief,  and  Loulie  said : 

*  I  am  going  to  be  sure  the  drawing-room  door  is  locked,  and  then 
we  '11  have  this  all  safe.  I  declare  I  do  n^t  want  any  more  such  vidtors 
here  to-night.  What  could  that  man  have  been  after ;  what  was  he 
doing  here  to-night,  and  with  a  comrade  so  near  ? ' 

*  Crecy,'  said  I  to  the  woman  who  was  removing  the  tea-things,  *  be 
very  sure  you  lock  this  front-door  after  you  have  brought  in  the  mat. 
There,  go  and  do  it  at  once,  so  that  you  will  not  forget  either  to  bring 
in  the  mat  or  lock  the  door.' 

And  we  all  went  together  to  my  room,  where,  taking  my  baby  from 
the  nurse,  I  sent  her  out  to  the  kitchen  to  get  her  supper.  We  heard 
Crecy  finish  her  work  in  the  dining-room,  and  then  both  of  the  girls 
went  out  of  the  back-door,  which  Nell  ran  and  locked  after  them,  say- 
ing :  '  Now  I  '11  defy  any  one  to  get  into  this  house  this  night,  unless 
we  let  them  in.' 

We  drew  our  chairs  very  cosily  around  the  fine  hickory  fire;  I 
placed  my  sleeping  child  in  the  crib,  and  took  but  my  work  fi*om  my 
well-filled  basket.  *  Do  get  the  new  volume  of  Hawthorne's,  Loulie, 
and  read  aloud.  It 's  too  unsocial  for  you  and  Agnes  to  bury  your- 
selves in  that  everlasting  chess  such  a  night  as  this.  Did  you  ever 
hear  such  a  wind  —  hark!  there  go  more  bricks  from  the  drawing- 
room  chinmey.  I  believe  that  tall  china  tree  must  strike  the  chimney 
when  the  wind  blows  so  ftiriously ;  do  remind  me  to  tell  Frank  of  it 
when  he  comes  home.' 

*  I  wonder  what  those  men  were  doing,'  said  Nell. 

*  Oh !  let  the  men  alone  to-night :  they  went  off  finally,  and  we 
have  n't  heard  the  gate  since.' 

'  Weil,  I  just  defy  them  to  get  into  this  room,'  said  little  Nell ; 
*  there 's  only  that  one  door  into  the  dining-room,'  (the  room  was  in  a 
wing,  and  communicated  only  with  the  dining-room,  as  I  have  said.) 

*  But,  Sister  Neelie !  where  is  the  key  of  this  door  gone  ?  I  do  be- 
lieve that  was  the  key  I  saw  Celia  give  to  baby  the  other  day,  and  he 
carried  it  upstairs  in  his  hand.    I  was  just  going  to  lock  the  door.' 

^Lock  the  door  indeed,  what  a  goose  you  are,  Nell;  don't  Sister 
Neelie  sleep  here  every  night  with  the  door  unlocked,  and  no  one  in 
the  room  but  that  sleepy-headed  Celia  ?  Do  sit  down,  we  want  to 
read.' 

And  Loulie  read  from  Hawthorne  some  of  his  weird  stories.  It  was 
a  bad  selection  to  make  that  night,  however.  Hawthorne's  power  is 
an  uncanny  one.  We  all  felt  as  if  under  some  supernatural  influence. 
Now  and  then  Nell  dropped  her  work  and  looked  steadily  in  the  fire, 
her  eye  large  and  full  of  flame,  as  she  would  turn  to  me  and  whisper : 
'  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  wind — it  shrieks  like  a  fiend.' 
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Wc  had  read  till  about  nine  o^clock,  I  think,  when  Lonlie  put  the 
book  down,  saying :  ^  It 's  worse  than  all  the  ghost  stories  I  ever  heard 
concentrated  into  one.  Ugh !  the  cold  chills  run  over  me.  How  late 
Celia  is  in  coming  in ;  she  most  have  finbhed  her  sapper  hours  ago.  I 
wish  this  wind  would  stop.' 

And  she  had  her  wish,  for  as  she  spoke,  the  wind  ceased  suddenly 
its  loud  roaring,  and  we  heard  only  the  sighing  and  soughing  which 
comes  in  the  intervals  of  the  gusts  on  such  nights  as  that. 

^  Ugh ! '  said  Lonlie  again,  drawing  up  her  chair  nearer  to  Agnes, 
and  in  the  silence  which  followed,  we  drew  up  closely,  for  we  all  sym- 
pathized in  the  cold,  shivering  symptoms  which  Loulie  had  described, 
and  keeping  very  still,  listened,  we  did  not  know  for  what.  In  this 
breathless  silence  we  heard  very  distinctly  the  gate  shut  with  that 
startling  clang,  and  a  sound  of  voices  before  the  house.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  tempest  rose  again,  the  great  trees  crashed  and  bent  before 
it ;  the  moans  and  groans  with  which  the  wind  went  round  the  house 
and  came  down  the  chimneys  commenced  anew;  the  rain  dashed 
against  the  windows ;  the  heavy  roll  of  more  &lling  bricks  was  heard, 
and  above  all  this,  a  man's  loud  and  hoarse  laugh.  Again  the  silence 
came,  and  we  sat  still  and  looked  in  each  other's  pallid  fisM^s,  and  did 
not  speak. 

A  thousand  thoughts  rushed  through  my  mind.  There  was  not  in 
all  that  town  one  person  whom  we  could  expect  to  come  to  our  house 
on  such  a  night  as  this,  fbr  any  purpose  of  good.  It  was  known  that 
we  had  two  good,  trusty  men-servants  about  the  house,  so  no  one 
would  be  likely  to  come  to  see  if  we  needed  help,  or  were  afraid  in 
such  a  storuL  Beside  this,  we  had  not  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  any  one  who  would  have  taken  upon  himself  so  friendly  an 
office.  Neither  would  any  one  be  likely  to  send  to  us  for  asast- 
ance ;  or  if  a  servant  came,  he  would  come  in  by  the  side-gate  in  the 
lane.  It  was  certain  that  there  were  men  about  the  grounds —  doubt- 
less now  prowling  about  the  house.  It  was  known,  perhaps,  that  my 
husband  was  absent,  and  some  ruffians  might  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  fact  of  the  men's  absence  also.  They  certainly  had  gone 
off  just  as  Nell  saw  our  first  mysterious  visitor  come  in. 

It  was  so  still  without  at  this  moment,  that  we  heard  the  steps  ap- 
proaching the  house.  There  was  a  pause,  as  if  the  person  were  un- 
decided which  end  of  the  long  colonnade  to  ascend.  Then  we  heard 
him  at  the  opposite  end,  by  the  drawing-room ;  there  were  five  steps 
in  the  ascent,  and  we  heard  resound  through  the  house  the  heavy 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp  with  which  that  ascent  was  made.  I  wish,  by  any 
art  of  my  pen,  I  could  write  down  the  sound  of  those  heavy  feet  as  it 
echoed  under  the  high  roof^  and  rang  in  dismal  notes  on  our  ears. 

Then  there  was  a  pause  of  a  moment ;  to  us  it  seemed  so  long  I  and 
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we  heard  the  man  go  to  the  drawing-room  door  and  try  it  as  only  a 
man  could,  with  a  strong  grasp.  He  found  it  resisted  his  effort,  and 
stopped;  then  he  tried  it  again,  more  noisily  than  before.  ^  A  bold 
intruder,'  I  said  to  myself;  ^a  stranger  here  certainly,  or  he  would 
know  that  door  is  never  left  open.' 

*•  There  he  goes,'  said  Nell,  starting  up.  Even  so,  he  certainly  was 
going  down  the  steps,  and — welcome  sound! — his  foot-steps  were 
heard  more  and  more  faintly  upon  the  gravelled  road. 

*•  There  is  no  ghost  about  him,  at  least,'  said  Agnes,  the  bright  color 
resuming  its  place  in  her  sweet  face. 

^  I  would  rather  face  a  ghost  than  a  wicked  man  to-night,'  said  L 

*-  Well,  I  should  like  to  have  the  chance  to  ask  him  what  he  wants 
here,  and  what  all  this  performance  means,'  said  Nell. 

'  I  'd  like  to  see  you  muster  up  courage  enough  to  ask,'  said  Loulie. 
^  You  who  even  wanted  to  lock  this  bed-room  door.' 

^  Why,  of  course  I  wanted  to  keep  him  out  if  I  could,  but  let  him 
once  come  in,  and  see  what  I  would  do ! ' 

^  Tou  may  have  a  chance  yet  to  ask  him  what  he  means,'  said  Agnes. 
^  I  have  not  heard  the  gate,  and  —  Do  n't  you  think,  Neelie,  you 
hear  those  foot-steps  again  ? ' 

Hear  them !  That  we  did.  Faint  as  the  sound  was,  thunder  could 
not  have  smitten  upon  our  senses  as  fearfully  as  did  those  advancing 
steps! 

^  Nell,  Gdt  still ;  where  are  you  going  ? ' 

*  I  was  going  to  see  if  Crecy  really  did  lock  the  dining-room  door.' 
'  Certiunly  she  did ;  is  n't  she  the  most  fidthfal  of  servants  ? ' 

*  Faithful  as  any  of  them,'  said  Nell,  in  an  under-tone. 

The  steps  were  again  upon  the  colonnade,  and  again  we  had  no 
breath  for  words. 

The  man  had  his  hand  now  upon  the  dining-room  door.  He  was 
fumbling  about  somewhat  after  the  fashion  in  which  we  ^  find  the  key- 
hole '  in  the  play.  The  thought  came  into  my  mind,  and  I  gave  a 
nervous  little  laugh,  which  made  them  all  look  at  me  in  astonishment. 

*  What  shall  we  do  ? '  whispered  Nell. 

*  What  shall  we  need  to  do,'  said  I  shortly :  *  the  house  is  locked  up 
and  every  window  fastened.  He  could  n't  well  fly  up  to  the  balcony 
door  with  all  the  ponderosity  those  steps  indicate.' 

The  handle  of  the  door  was  struck  as  I  spoke.  With  a  firm  grasp 
it  was  turned,  and  the  door  yielded  and  opened ! 

How  horror-stricken  we  were  I  shall  remember  till  I  die.  Agnes 
Hale's  fair  &ce  was  utterly  pallid.  Nell  had  sprung  to  her  feet  as  if 
she  would  in  truth  fiice  the  intruder,  while  poor  Loulie  sat  still,  with  a 
vacant  look,  as  though  all  her  senses  had  forsaken  her. 

Meanwhile,  after  a  momentary  pause,  that  heavy  tramp  came  down 
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upon  the  floor  of  the  next  room,  hardly  muffled  by  the  carpet*  The 
light  under  our  door  was  sufficient  to  guide  the  man,  and  he  made 
directly  towards  us,  only  striking  the  table  in  his  route,  and  twalriTijgr  ^ 
great  clatter  of  dishes. 

^  Confound  it ! '  we  heard  him  mutter  between  his  teeth,  and  we  knew 
from  words  and  tone  that  we  had  to  fear  a  white  man's  ruffianism  :  no 
negro  speaks  like  that.  As  he  touched  the  lock  of  our  door,  we  all 
sprang  up.  I  remembered  aflcrward,  our  simultaneous  action,  and  the 
tableau  we  at  once  presented :  Loulie  buried  her  head  in  the  bed- 
clothes just  behind  where  she  had  been  sitting ;  Agnes  had  advanced 
to  the  door  and,  pale  as  death,  applied  her  slight  shoulder  to  it,  as  if 
she  could  form  a  barrier,  Nell  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  had 
caught  up  the  light  chair,  and  was  holding  it  in  such  a  poffltion  that  it 
would  soon  have  reached  the  head  of  our  dreaded  visitor. 

I  think  I  did  the  very  most  foolish  thing  I  could  possibly  have  done. 
I  took  my  warm,  sleeping  baby  out  of  his  crib,  and  throwing  up  the  win- 
dow near  which  it  stood  and  which  looked  out  to  the  kitchen,  I  shouted 
in  a  voice  hoarse  with  fear,  but  powerful  as  a  man's  in  the  strength 
given  me  by  my  agony,  lest  harm  should  come  to  my  child :  ^Celiel 
Crecy !  come  take  this  child.'  Again,  as  their  slow  movement  mad^ 
dened  me,  I  yelled  rather  than  screamed :  ^  Celia,  for  God's  sake  take 
my  baby !  Aunt  Rose,  O  Aunt  Rose  I  come  take  this  child !  Celie ! 
Celie ! '  But  I  was  too  hoarse  to  call  again.  The  man  had  not  opened 
the  door,  but  we  heard  him  fumbling  the  lock.  The  wind  and  rain 
were  unabated,  and  in  the  fury  of  that  blast  I  was  holding  out  my 
tender  little  baby :  had  not  the  window  been  too  high  up,  I  could  have 
jumped,  or  I  would  even  have  dared  to  throw  the  child,  but  none  of 
this  could  I  do,  and  there  in  the  wide  kitchen-door  stood  the  three 
women,  Crecy's  gaunt  figure.  Aunt  Rose's  portly  dimensions,  and  the 
shrinking  form  of  Celie.  They  neither  stirred,  nor  spoke ;  they  said 
they  were  sure  I  had  seen  the  ghost,  and  they  dared  not  come  to  the 
house. 

Oh  1  what  an  immensity  of  time  passed  in  the  stillness  with  which 
we  awaited  the  opening  of  the  door ;  I  felt  the  perspiration  streaming 
down  my  fece ;  I  drew  my  baby  up  to  me  in  an  embrace  which 
might  have  been  given  to  a  dying  child  —  and  then  I  shouted,  in  most 
unearthly  tones :  *'  Tou  fools,  come  here  this  minute  1  Start !  I  shall 
throw  tUs  child  out  if  you  do  not  come,  instantly  1  instantly  1  Celie  I 
CeKe ! ' 

But  surely  the  door  had  stirred  a  crack.  I  turned  from  the  window 
and  stared  at  its  movements.  Tes,  an  inch  open,  I  heard  the  heavy 
breathing  of  a  man,  an  odor  of  brandy  or  whiskey  was  penetrating  the 
room.  Another  inch  —  a  large  hand  came  in,  and  an  open  Bowie-knife 
was  in  it. 
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*  God  help  us,  mj  child  I  my  child !  O  my  husband,  my  dear 
Frank !  where  are  yon  ?  Save  ns,  merdful  Gon !  Why,  how  still  he 
stands!  that  immense  hand  I  that  horrid  blade!'  and  other  mental 
ejacnlations  relieved  the  agony  of  my  suspense.  I  stood  quite  motion- 
less, my  baby  strained  to  my  bosom,  and  my  heai*t  stifling  its  throbs. 
Then  I  saw  Agnes  Hale  slide  from  the  opening  door  to  the  ground.  I 
knew  she  had  swooned,  and  I  was  thankful.  Loulic  had  lopg  ago 
lost  ears  and  eyes  and  tongue,  and  little  Nell  still  had  the  chair 
brandished  in  her  brave  hands. 

The  door  was  opening,  and  very  slowly,  for  poor  Agnes  was  stretched 
behind  it,  and  her  rigid  form  must  be  pushed  aside.  With  a  sudden 
motion  this  was  done,  and  a  large  man,  with  a  masked  £u»,  stood  in 
the  door-way,  and  his  foot  crushed  the  golden  curls  as  he  stepped. 
Ko  one  shrieked,  and  impatient  of  our  muteness,  the  mask  was  torn 
off,  and  Sam  Eastbrook,  my  husband's  brother,  was  in  the  room ! 

I  was  now  too  angry  to  find  words  in  which  to  express  myself  I 
gave  him  no  word  or  sign  of  recognition,  and  placing  my  frightened 
child  in  his  cnb,  I  went  to  poor  Agnes  Hale  and  lifted  her  bright 
head  on  my  lap,  while  I  asked  Nell  in  a  voice  I  strove  in  vain  to  make 
steady,  to  get  me  a  glass  of  water.  Loulie  looked  up  as  she  heard  my 
voice,  and  said  shudderingly :  ^  O  Sam !  how  could  you  do  such  a 
thing!' 

Bat  Sam's  great  and  just  punishment  fell  on  him  when  he  saw  the 
white  face  of  Agnes  Hale,  his  Agnes,  for  she  was  his  betrothed.  He 
bent  down,  and  in  spite  of  my  indignant  attempt  to  push  him  away,  he 
lifted  her  in  his  arms,  as  I  would  have  lifted  my  baby,  and  laid  her  on 
the  bed.  He  did  not  say  a  word ;  his  lips  quivered,  and  his  &ce  was 
clouded  with  an  expression  of  remorseful  anguish  which  told  me  he 
was  reaping  the  reward  of  his  folly.  We  bathed  her  hands  and  her 
brow,  and  I  saw  Sam  press  his  lips  to  the  bright  curls  on  which  he  had 
set  his  sacrilegious  foot.  I  began  to  pity  him,  for  under  his  reckless, 
fun-loving,  mischief-making  nature  was  a  heart  full  of  womanly  tender- 
ness, and  with  all  that  heait  he  loved  and  idolized  his  betrothed. 

At  length  she  heaved  a  &int  sigh,  and  the  violet  lids  began  to  un* 
close;  she  looked  up,  and  seeing  who  was  supporting  her,  she  tried* to 
call  his  name,  and  whispered  feebly :  ^  You  will  save  ns.' 

Poor  Sam !  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  bid  there  his  shame 
and  remorse.  I  went  to  my  child,  who  was  getting  impatient  of  my 
neglect,  and  Loulie  spoke  to  her  brother ;  Nell  was  too  indignant  yet 
to  address  him. 

^Sam  Eastbrook,  what  possessed  you?  You  might  have  had  to  an- 
swer for  two  lives  to-night !  Sister  Neelie  was  just  going  to  throw 
Willie  out  of  the  window,  or  jump  out  with  him  in  her  arms,  I  do  n't 
know  which,  while  Agnes  might  have  lost  her  senses,  if  not  her  life.' 
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^  Hush,  hush,  Loulie,'  said  Sam,  and  he  shuddered  visibly. 

^  But  tell  me,  how  long  have  you  been  here ;  what  a  horrid  fright 
this  has  been !    Another  hour  of  such  terror ^ 

^  Another  hour !  why,  Loulie  girl,  it  is  not  fifteen  minutes  since  I  first 
came  in,  and  then  hearing  my  horse  trying  to  break  loose,  I  went  back 
and  tightened  his  &8tening  to  the  fence.' 

*  Where  did  you  get  that  mask,  and  why  did  you  hold  open  that 
awful-looking  Bowie-knife  ?  I  wish  you  would  n't  carry  such  a  knife, 
Sam ;  and  above  all,  do  tell  me  what  makes  the  room  smell  so  of 
brandy  ? ' 

In  spite  of  Sam's  unfeigned  contrition,  he  could  not  resist  a  slight 
suspicion  of  a  smile  as  his  lively  sister  rattled  off  the  details  of  his  pre- 
parations to  frighten  us.  But  he  answered  her  questions  one  by  one, 
in  this  wise :  ^  The  mask  was  an  old  one  we  have  been  using  at  Hal 
Prentisse's,  where  we  have  been  having  tableaux  for  a  week  past ;  as 
for  the  knife,  I  believe  I  am  no  worse  than  other  young  men  in  carry- 
ing it  —  no  one  carries  any  thing  eke ;  and  the  brandy  may  come  from 
my  breath.  There  —  no  airs  now,  Lou  —  I  am  not  drunk,  whatever 
else  I  am.' 

*But  the  brandy?' 

^  Well,  the  least  I  can  do  now  is  to  answer  questions.  Just  as  I  was 
coming  up  to  the  gate,  a  man  ran  up  with  a  fiask  and  gave  it  to  me, 
saying :  ^  I  've  run  'way  from  Mass  Harris's,  and  I  can't  run  aaoder 
step.  De  marshal  is  arter  me,  for  carrying  brandy  dere  to-night  to 
help  along  de  dancing  and  Ole  Tom's  fiddle,  and  ef  he  catch  dis  nigger 
or  fine  dis  bottle  whar  I  'se  run,  I  '11  take  it  stiff  'nnf^  for  true.  So 
please  take  de  bottle,  young  Mass'r,'  and  thrusting  it  into  my  band, 
he  ran  on,  while  I  laughed  heartily  at  the  adventure.  I  tried  its 
quality,  Lou,  because  I  was  drenched  through,  and  I  knew  the  liquor 
would  do  me  good  rather  than  harm.' 

'  You  did  n't  know  which  door  to  come  in  ? ' 

*  How  should  I  ?    This  is  my  very  first  visit.' 

*'  I  hope  it  will  be  your  last,  if  you  can't  make  yourself  more  wel- 
come,' I  said  angrily. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Neelie,'  said  Sam  earnestly  and  seriously.  ^  I 
would  a  thousand  times  rather  have  staid  out  all  night  in  this  tempest 
than  have  done  what  I  have.  I  did  not  think  you  would  all  be  so 
frightened,  or  that  Agnes  was  here  even,'  and  he  looked  tenderly 
on  the  pale,  sweet  fiice  which  lay  before  him.  ^  Ton  cannot  blame  me 
as  much  as  I  blame  myself,  and  never,  never  will  I  play  another  trick 
to  frighten  women.    This  is  a  solemn  vow.' 

The  next  day  we  heard  from  a  neighbor  of  the  trouble  Mr.  Warren's 
BiU  h{^  given  the  marshal  by  carrying  liquor  to  the  '  candy-puUing ' 
given  in  Mr.  Harris's  kitchen ;  and  Old  Tom  told  us  that  even  when  he 
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was  going  out  to  go  to  Harris's  he  met  Bill's  comrade  waiting  for  the 
negro  who  had  run  into  our  grove  to  hide  with  his  brandy-bottle  be- 
cause he  knew  the  marshal,  who  was  aware  of  his  lawlessness  and  his 
propensities,  was  watching  on  the  road  for  him  to  pass. 

Sam  Eastbrook  kept  his  word,  and  he  cherishes  now  his  gentle 
Agnes  with  all  the  tenderness  his  great  heart  is  capable  o^  while  we 
forgive  him  for  the  sad  fright  he  gave  us  on  that  terrible  night. 


BONQ    FROM    a  O  B  T  H  £ . 

Up  yonder  on  the  mountain 
A  thousand  times  I  stand, 

Leant  on  my  crook,  and  gazing 
Down  on  the  valley  land. 

I  follow  the  flock  to  the  pastures, 
My  little  dog  follows  them  still ; 

I  have  come  below,  but  I  know  not 
How  I  descended  the  hill 

The  beautiful  meadow  is  covered 
With  blossoms  of  every  hue ; 

I  pluck  them,  alas  I  without  knowing 
Whom  I  shall  give  them  to. 

I  seek,  in  the  rain  and  the  tempest, 

A  refuge  under  the  tree ; 
Yonder  the  doors  are  listened. 

And  all  is  a  dream  to  me. 

Right  over  the  roof  of  the  dwelling 

I  see  a  rainbow  stand, 
But  s?ie  has  departed  forever. 

And  gone  fiur  out  in  the  land  I 

Far  out  in  the  land,  and  farther — 
Perhaps  to  an  alien  shore : 

Go  forward,  ye  sheep,  go  forward ! 
The  heart  of  the  shepherd  is  sore. 
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It  was  many  years  ago.  A  dull,  ghastly,  lowering  day ;  a  day  when 
the  angry  sky  had  veiled  itself  in  thick  and  murky  clouds ;  when  the 
wind  was  heavy  and  hoarse  with  vapor,  although  no  moisture  bud  the 
dust  that  covered  the  white  and  thirsting  streets ;  when  a  strange, 
distant,  furnace-like  glow  was  rcverhcrated  from  a  circle  in  the  over- 
hanging pall  behind  which  the  sun  was  hidden ;  when  gloom  sat  visibly 
on  every  passer  in  the  street,  and  even  the  singing-birds  in  the  windows 
were  cowed  into  anxious  and  fluttering  silence.  But  the  day,  with 
its  stormy  portents,  was  in  haimony  with  my  feelings ;  and  as  I  re- 
entered my  desolate  dwelling,  I  looked  up  to  the  frowning  blackness 
>vith  a  smile. 

A  few  minutes  before,  I  had  stood  in  the  midst  of  what  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  garden :  I  had  stood  silent  beside  a  narrow  trench. 
A  crowd  in  mourning-raiment  was  around  me  —  Mends,  relatives, 
strangers,  \idth  uncovered  heads  and  downcast  eyes — I  knew  it,  but 
I  saw  them  not :  two  things  only  could  I  sec.  One  was  a  white-haired 
man,  in  white  apparel,  from  whose  mouth  were  issuing  in  bitter  mock- 
ery (I  shrieked  it  inwardly  to  myself)  phrases  of  comfort  and  celestial 
hope.  The  other  —  O  my  God  !  —  the  other !  ITiat  was  a  narrow, 
stifling  box,  fair  on  the  outside  with  glistening  varnish,  shining  with 
burnished  nails  and  bright  with  silver  plates ;  smoothly  planed,  and 
polished  like  a  mirror  —  what  had  it  to  do  upon  the  moist  and 
crumbling  soil  ?  Why,  O  stooping  sexton !  dost  thou  motion  now  to 
thy  two  attendants,  and,  with  thy  gray  locks  streaming  in  the  sultry 
wind,  stand  watching  them,  as  they  lower  down  the  painted  casket ; 
down,  down,  till  the  topmost  nail  is  gone  from  my  sight,  and  it  rests 
with  a  hollow  murmur  upon  the  earth  ?  Why  dost  thou  sprinkle  it 
with  damp  and  careless  handfuls  from  the  heap  before  me  ?  Why  are 
these  people  leaning  forward :  what  is  there  for  them  to  stare  at :  why 
am  I  standing,  motionless  and  stupified,  here  ?  . . .  Listen !  that  white- 
haired  man:  what  is  he  mumbling  over  to  himself?  Was  it  not  A«, 
yes,  he  himself  who,  less  than  two  years  agone,  made  something  one 
with  me,  and  bade  me  put  a  golden  ring  upon  its  finger,  and  placed  its 
hand  in  mine  ?  And  now  does  he  stand  before  me  in  the  self^me 
vestments,  and  call  it  dust  and  ashes,  and  hurry  it  from  my  sight  ?  Is 
this  what  he  promised  me  there  before  the  altar :  is  this  the  wedding 
t<»  which  I  brought  that  ring  ?  .  .  .  Look  at  that  worm,  writhing  and 
damp  and  glistening :  see  how  it  buries  itself  in  the  soil  underneath 
the  spade  I  Upon  what  dainty,  I  wonder,  was  he  feasted  last — upon 
what  will  his  next  banquet  be  ? 
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Ah  !  be  is  silent  at  last,  that  man  in  the  surplice,  and  the  grave  is 
nearly  filled.  I  feel  the  crowd  is  moving  hence,  and  I  know  that  each, 
as  he  turns  to  go,  looks  furtively  at  me :  I  look  at  the  grave.  Splash 
in  the  earth,  my  merry  brothers:  sweat,  and  wipe  your  brows,  O 
bnriers  of  the  dead !  Throw  in  the  stones ;  press  them  down  with 
your  spades  and  mattocks ;  jerk  the  larger  ones  aside !  The  heap  is 
ri^g ;  already  it  is  time  to  place  the  broken  tufbs  of  grass  atop :  I  am 
touched  upon  the  shoulder.  I  turn,  and  the  sexton  tells  me  I  had 
better  go  away.  Without  doubt  I  Wherefore  should  I  linger  here  ? 
What  is  there  that  should  fetter  me  to  this  spot  ?  There  is  something 
in  the  old  man's  &ce — a  sort  of  cunning,  hangdog,  half-request  —  ay, 
I  know  its  meaning !  He  has  covered  up  and  stamped  upon  and  hid- 
den all  my  happiness :  shall  he  not  therefore  drink  my  honor's  health  ? 
It  were  unreasonable  to  dispute  his  right :  grin,  therefore,  old,  wrinkled 
spadesman,  mumble  over,  hug,  care&s  this  minted  magic ;  and  I  will  go. 

As  I  have  said,  I  looked  up  to  the  thunderous  sky  as  I  reached  my 
door,  and  smiled.  I  know  not  what  my  thoughts  were  then :  my  mind, 
indeed,  seemed  completely  vacant,  and  I  scarcely  comprehended  where 
I  had  been.  As  I  entered,  the  house-keeper  —  she  too  was  dressed  in 
mourning  —  looked  at  me,  and  burst  into  tears.  My  eyes  were  per- 
fectly dry ;  and  I  sat  down  opposite  the  empty  fire-place  and  the 
picture,  as  calmly  as  I  had  seated  myself  there  a  thousand  times  before. 
Nothing  seemed  changed :  the  same  noises  sounding  in  the  street ;  the 
same  ornaments  on  the  mantle- shelf ;  the  light  breaking  in  through  the 
shatter,  as  heretofore ;  the  books  arranged  on  the  rosewood  shelves  that 
she  had  purchased ;  and  yet  the  world  was  all  so  different !  Gradually 
my  scattered  thoughts  returned,  and  commenced  revolving  around  one 
central  point :  I  rehearsed  with  infinitesimal  minuteness  all  my  wo. 
The  neglected  hoarseness;  the  chill;  the  fever;  the  patient  suffering; 
the  hopeful  tranquillity ;  the  final  unspeakable  horror ;  the  coffin ;  the 
grave !  The  coffin !  The  grave !  I  must  have  repeated  those  words 
many  hundred  times :  they  chimed  in  with  the  ticking  of  the  clock 
outside ;  and  their  monotony  at  length  threw  me  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

It  appeared  to  me  afterward,  that  the  moment  I  fell  asleep,  I  found 
myself  in  imagination  upon  my  own  death-bed.  I  lay  there,  rigid  and 
motionless ;  my  eyes  were  half-shut  and  filled  with  darkness ;  but  I 
was  able  to  distinguish  the  forms  of  those  who  surrounded  me  in  heavy 
silence.  I  tried  to  move,  but  the  weight  of  a  ton  of  lead  appeared  to 
be  concentrated  upon  every  muscle  and  every  joint :  I  strained  my 
oars,  but  I  was  unable  to  catch  a  single  whisper ;  even  my  eyes  were 
fixed.  My  physical  powers  were  utterly  gone ;  yet  strange  to  say,  my 
volition  and  my  mental  faculties  remained  unimpaired.  Gradually, 
however,  I  felt  them  lose  their  vigor :  my  mind,  as  it  seemed,  con- 
tracted and  congealed ;  and  the  words,  ^  I  am  dying  I    When  shall  I 
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draw  my  lost  breath  ? '  which  by  some  strange  process  were  obtruded 
upon  me,  I  mentally  reiterated,  with  bat  dim  apprehension  of  their 
purport.  Centuries  went  by,  I  thought,  as  I  lay  in  this  condition : 
every  minute  must  have  seemed  a  year ;  but  the  figures  around  the 
bed  grew  dimmer  by  degrees,  and  fiided  at  length  into  mere  blurred 
spots  and  lines ;  the  pressure  of  an  arm  about  my  neck  became  leas 
and  less  sensible,  (almost  my  last  sensation  was  one  of  indistinct  wonder 
whose  it  might  be,)  when  suddenly  I  felt  a  flash  of  awful  strength. 
I  raised  myself  up,  as  if  in  health ;  for  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  a 
second,  I  could  behold  and  comprehend  every  thing  around  me  —  the 
fi-ightened  fiices,  the  familiar  furniture,  the  eager  eyes  of  my  pallid 
wife  —  and  then  a  glow  of  crimson  light  flooded  the  apartment,-  a 
startled  cry  rang  in  my  awakened  ears,  a  throb  like  the  shock  of  an 
electrical  battery  pervaded  my  frame,  and  I  fell  back  —  dead ! 

A  rush,  and  a  crash  like  the  flight  of  a  million  tons  of  granite  from  a 
volcano's  mouth ;  a  quick,  sharp  roar,  as  of  all  the  ordnance  that  has 
ever  existed  discharged  simultaneously  with  the  concentrated  thunder 
of  a  world  of  storms ;  a  light  as  fearM  as  if  the  sun's  flreK>cean  were 
to  descend  in  one  single  measureless  ray ;  and  I  found  myself  gently 
floating,  airy  and  impalpable,  above  what  had  been  my  body.  One 
instant  only  was  I  permitted  to  gase  upon  it,  although  I  was  possessed 
by  a  powerful  desire  to  view  more  nearly  the  discolored  and  flaodd 
features  which  so  lately  had  been  my  own ;  and  in  the  next,  the  silent 
death-room  had  sunk  away,  and  I  was  borne  swiftly  upward  through 
the  unresistmg  air.  Despite  my  disembodiment,  I  retained  all  my 
earthly  feelings  and  associations  of  thought,  although  my  intellectual 
powers  appeared  to  be  immeasurably  increased ;  and  I  gazed  on  the 
retreating  planet  with  all  the  interest  of  a  woridly  being.  As  I  as- 
cended high,  and  ever  higher  above  the  abodes  of  men,  I  saw  the 
earth  spread  out  beneath  me  like  a  giant's  map.  Cities  rolled  up  and 
melted  into  dusky  specks ;  great  rivers  lost  their  breadth  and  brilliancy, 
and  dwindled  into  wavy  lines  of  white ;  fields  and  pastures,  moors  and 
forests,  ran  confusedly  together,  and  clashed  in  a  dim  and  neutral  level 
of  undistinguished  tint.  Still,  in  my  upward  flight,  the  prospect 
widened :  not  countries,  now,  but  continents  lay  beneath  me :  rivers 
faded,  mountains  shrank  and  withered,  cities  disappeared.  The  earth 
began  to  slope  and  round  itself  into  a  huge  ellipse,  mottled  with 
Europes  and  Africas,  spotted  with  islands  here  and  there.  A  few 
minutes  more,  as  I  shot  rocket-like  above  the  atmosphere,  nothing  was 
visible  but  a  huge  and  slightly-luminous  mass,  from  which  I  turned  my 
eyes  away  with  strange  indifference.  A  moment  afterward,  when  I 
looked  again,  a  formless,  un&thomable  cavern  of  mist  lay  alone  be- 
neath, and  I  was  rushing  still  through  illimitable  space.  Then  came  a 
terrible  feeling  of  loneliness  upon  me — a  dread  of  myself  and  unutter^ 
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able  anguish  —  and  I  quivered  with  fear.  In  mj  terror,  I  shrieked 
aloud,  and  the  scream  reverberated  through  the  vaults  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  encircled  me  with  awful  echoings ;  while  above  and  below 
and  around  me,  it  was  again  caught  up,  till  the  very  chasms  of  creation 
were  choked  with  sound,  and  xdj  voice  was  tossed  back  and  forth,  and 
hurled  onward  and  around  me,  by  demon  voices,  (so  I  whispered  it 
mast  be)  from  sun  to  sun.  I  cowered  and  shivered,  as  the  frightful 
echoes  were  bellowed  through  the  infinity  of  nothingness,  and  my 
spirit-senses  were  strained  to  the  uttermost,  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  something  other  than  flying  and  un&thomable 
dond.  StiU  the  voices  screamed  and  thundered,  drifting  in  mad  gyra- 
tions like  the  eddyings  of  a  storm-rent  maelstrom,  dashing  their  waves 
of  sound  against  me,  and  whirlmg  me  around  with  unceasing  waver- 
ings  and  hoarse  renewals  of  the  unearthly  roar.  I  was  alone  in  the 
air-ocean  of  the  tiniverse.  Who  can  describe  —  who  understand  the 
unspeakable  terror  that  descended,  like  a  second  death,  upon  me  ?  I 
was  all  brain  and  spirit,  yet  possessed  of  bodily  attributes  and  sensa- 
tions, and  the  fear  which  came  upon  me,  as  the  voices  swept  through 
my  substanceless  being,  and  I  looked  in  vain  for  a  revelation  of  relief 
to  the  sardonic  arch  above  me,  chilled  and  benumbed  and  dizzied  my 
spiritual  intelligence,  until  I  lost  all  consciousness,  and  fell.  My  up- 
ward flight  was  checked,  and  in  its  place  was  substituted  a  descending 
rush,  a  whizzing  through  the  thin  air  that  surrounded  me,  till  it  hissed 
and  seethed  into  furious  heat ;  and  I  recovered  from  my  swoon  to  find 
myself  bathed  in  an  ocean  of  invisible  flame.  But  as  I  stretched  out 
my  hands  amid  the  intolerable  heat,  and  listened  tremblingly  for  the 
voices  that  had  vanished,  my  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  planet  I  had 
quitted,  shining  tranquilly  and  smilingly,  innumerable  miles  below. 
The  sight  brought  back  at  once  my  courage,  and  an  invisible  influence 
restored  my  previous  motion. 

Henceforth,  I  felt  no  terror ;  for  whenever  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
was  heralded  in  the  shrinking  of  my  mind,  I  glanced  at  the  distant 
radiance  of  the  earth,  and  felt  assured.  Thus,  then,  I  floated  upward, 
ascending  still  through  measureless  inanity ;  but  the  protection  of  my 
mother  earth  enshielded  me,  and  wrapped  me  in  security,  until  a  bil- 
lowy splendor  shone  suddenly  around  me,  and  I  entered  imperceptibly 
the  precincts  of  the  sun.  It  was  as  if  I  had  gently  floated  into  an 
ocean  of  lambent  flame.  In  giant  mountains  and  valleys  of  undulating 
light,  the  solar  cadence  rose  and  fell,  heaving  tranquilly  as  the  bosom 
of  a  fiithomless  and  windless  sea,  while  the  radiance  deepened  in  in- 
tensity, the  waves  in  motion,  as  I  still  sped  onward  through  the  in- 
effisible  quiet  of  the  flame.  Brighter  and  still  more  brilliant  it  grew 
with  every  moment,  as  I  was  whirled  resistlessly  onward,  till  in  a  mo- 
ment I  found  myself  drded  and  over-arched  with  vaults  of  solid  fire. 
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I  felt  no  heat,  no  terror  in  my  breast ;  bat  as  I  stead&stly  looked  be- 
fore me,  (for  I  had  on  a  sudden  become  stationary,)  I  beheld  the 
shadowy  outline  of  a  gigantic  portal,  arching  in  aw^  curves,  and 
spreading  in  tremendous  but  serene  expanse  through  myriads  of  un- 
measured miles  away  on  either  side,  to  the  limits  of  the  solar  being. 

Vaguely  arose  the  wondrous  masonry  of  fire,  in  solid  shafts  and 
volutes  —  each  one  of  which  would  have  sufficed  to  span  the  pigmy 
earth  —  in  vistas  of  awful  and  dissolving  distance,  in  vaults  that  seemed 
to  dwarf  the  immensity  of  the  heavens  through  which  I  had  been 
borne.    Here,  as  a  mote  in  the  aisles  of  some  vastest  mundane  cathe- 
dral, I  floated  like  a  ship  at  rest.    But  the  voiceless  grandeur   grew 
oppressive,  and  I  sickened  again  in  terror  of  nonentity,  and  quivered 
before  visions  of  baseless  dread.    Once  more  I  opened  my  lipe  to 
shriek  for  succor ;  but  the  cry  of  agony  passed  forth  unuttered,  and 
instead,  there  swept  through  the  glowing  billows  a  w^ve  of  rapturous 
sound.    Grandly  converging,  it  rolled  in  upon  me,  transfusing  my 
lonely  being  with  melody,  wrapping  me  in  voiceless  music,  transfigur- 
ing me  with  palpitating  strains.    The  harp  of  the  Cbeatob  gave  forth 
its  loftiest  vibrations,  and  flame  and  portal  and  mighty  arches  vanished, 
and  I  floated  only  in  the  music  of  the  Sun !    Ceaselessly  changing, 
breaking  now  in  passionate,  dithyrambic  flood  of  sound  upon  mj  Acui- 
ties, now  heaving  in  measured  and  melodious  tumult,  or  dropping, 
gpreading,  whispering  in  transcendent  calm,  the  inef&ble  harmony 
flowed  upon  me,  and  purified  my  essence  of  its  last  vestiges  of  dross. 
The  music  ceased ;  and  once  more  the  grosser  glow  returned,  bat  the 
portal  had  disappeared ;  and  I  became  conscious  of  ethereal  shapes 
that  gazed  upon  me,  and  at  length  I  heard  a  voice.    For  a  few  mo- 
ments two  winged  ones  conversed  apart ;  but  shortly  placed  them- 
selves before  me,  and  I  saw  them.    Celestially  beautiful  was  the  diape 
of  either :  this  with  glad  blue  eyes,  shining  without  a  shadow  beneath 
seraphic  brows ;  and  that  one  with  the  moumfulness  of  calm  serenity, 
the  embodiment  of  compassion  and  hope.    Not  as  the  speech  of  mor- 
tals was  their  language,  yet  it  fell  Amiliarly  upon  my  ears,    llie  fiur- 
haired  gazing  on  me  intently,  while  the  darker  one  extended  his  atrial 
hand,  as  if  to  grasp  me,  said :  ^  O  Spirit  I  thou  that  hast  been  borne 
into  the  presence  of  infinity,  and  hast  waited  at  the  gate-way  of  tlie 
Omnipotbnt,  and  hast  been  renovated  and  perfumed  in  the  chanting 
of  the  seraph-choir  of  God,  art  given  to  me  for  guidance  and  support.' 
The  shape  was  silent,  and  again  there  rolled  around  me  the  flood  of 
everl'\sting  song.    But  the  dark-browed  seraph  lifted  up  his  voice,  and 
in  clear  and  awful  accents,  bade  me  gaze  upon  him.    As  I  obeyed,  a 
tremor  chilled  me,  till  the  brother-spirit  lent  me  courage  with  a  tonch. 
*To  me,'  the  dark-browed  slowly  said,  *  thou  hast  been  partly  giv^en 
also,  for  thy  instruction  and  reproof.    I  and  this  other  are  united  and 
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aeparated  to  all  eternity.  If  either  touches  either,  there  is  an  end  to 
both ;  bat  to  me,  for  a  penance,  it  is  given  to  be  severed  by  the  fiat 
of  OiooFOTENCB  from  my  brother,  and  to  wait  in  the  vestibule  of 
perfect  happiness  the  decrees  of  the  Most  High.  I  am  ho  whose 
breath,  when  it  falls  on  mortals,  robs  them  of  the  spirit  that  this 
my  brother  has  infused.  Side  by  side  we  are  sent  forth  through 
the  universe,  he  giving,  I  taking  —  both  helping,  cheering,  sadden- 
ing, darkening,  bringing  helpful  sorrow  or  hopeful  joy.  Only  a 
little  wIhIc  ago  I  covered  thee  with  mourning,  and  thou  for- 
gottest  that  my  brother  here,  the  fair-haired,  was  near  thee  still. 
For  this  thou  hast  been  guided  hither,  that  thou  mightest  bow  before 
the  wisdom  of  Omnipotence,  and  suffer  chastening  of  thy  instructed 
spirit.  Know,  O  mortal !  and  let  thy  presumptuous  impatience  take 
heed,  that  where  either  of  us  passes,  close  beside  him  is  the  other 
also.  As  the  clouds  that  thou  seest  above  thee,  in  thine  earthly 
pilgrimage,  when  the  north  wind  chases  them  through  the  heavens ; 
as  the  unity  of  day  and  night,  ever  joined,  yet  ever  parted,  is  our  im- 
perishable union.  Therefore  repine  thou  not,  nor  blame  immutable 
decrees :  rather  be  comforted  in  the  &ith  that  where  one  of  us  hath 
passed  with  sorrow  in  his  hand,  the  other  followeth  with  healing  wings.' 

The  seraph  was  once  more  silent,  and  the  angel  of  life,  gazing  with 
heavenly  kindness  on  me,  bade  me  lift  my  hand.  I  obeyed;  and 
strsughtway  there  was  a  roar  as  of  a  cataract  of  oceans,  while  the 
radiance  and  the  music  rushed  thunderingly  upward,  and  rolled  to- 
gether like  a  scroll  of  parchment,  and  vanished  in  the  OYer-hanging 
vault.  Again  I  was  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the  nothingness  of 
Creation,  but  my  guides,  invisible  now,  remained.  The  soft-voiced 
seraph  spoke  once  more.  'To  thee,'  he  sang, '  it  has  been  granted,  O 
&vored  mortal  I  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  my  brother  Death,  ^vithout 
feeling  his  destroying  touch ;  and  to  sweep  from  thy  eaithly  resting- 
place  for  a  little  while  within  hearing  of  the  abodes  of  God.  But  not 
yet  is  thy  labor  over,  not  yet  may  my  brother  lay  his  hand  upon  thee, 
and  bid  me  stand  aside.  For  a  moment  only  hath  thy  soul — thy- 
self— been  set  free  from  the  clod  that  shrouded  it,  and  hath  tasted  of 
the  immensity  of  the  Creator's  realm.  It  hath  felt  its  nonentity 
amid  the  cycles  of  creation ;  thou  hast  cowered  in  thy  dwarfishness  on 
the  high-rcKid  of  the  light  of  God.'  And  the  sternly  beautiful  angel  of 
Death  began : '  Yes !  thou  hast  been  chosen  by  inscrutable  wisdom  to 
be  purified  and  cleansed  by  sojourning  for  a  season  on  the  verge  of  the 
unspeakable ;  and  now  it  is  ordained  that  thou  shalt  return  to  the 
planet  whence  thou  hast  been  led.  See  that  thou  keep  in  mind,  amid 
the  littleness  of  earth,  what  knowledge  thou  hast  gained  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  skies !    See  that  thou  forget  not  the  lesson  that  hath  been 
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▼ooohsafed  to  tbee,  nor  spend  in  inarmnring,  the  opportunity  that  is 
given  thee  for  praise.'  The  seraph  was  silent,  and  he  of  the  brighter 
form  lud  a  hand  gently  upon  my  forehead ;  then  I  knew  that  both  the 
invisible  companions  vanished,  and  from  above  me  floated  down  re- 
ceding melody,  joyful  and  sad  in  strange  intermingling,  growing  less 
and  less  and  less,  and  melting  into  silence  at  last  by  slow  degrees. 

Swiftly,  then,  I  sped  through  the  blank  illimitable  void.  Ruslung 
along  through  the  ocean  of  light,  I  was  borne  near  and  nearer  to  the 
verge  of  material  creation.  I  entered  the  stellar  spheres.  I  was  im- 
pelled no  longer  through  inanity.  The  universe  grew  alive  with 
planets,  and  whirling  systems  sang  around  me  as  I  passed.  Vistas 
and  avenues  of  stars  fled  past  me ;  streaming  rays  of  mighty  light  en> 
wrapt  me  in  transitory  splendor;  pallid  comets  whirled  along,  and 
glared  upon  me  as  they  passed.  Onwards  still  I  sped,  and  soon  the 
staiTy  world  began  to  fade  in  £iint  and  scattered  luminousness  behind 
me,  while  in  front  the  rolling  folds  of  atmosphere  were  cloven  by  the 
distant  glimmer  of  the  earth.  Comet-like  myself,  I  struck  the  outer 
verge  of  the  encircling  atmospheric  ring,  and  now  the  prospect 
broadened  once  more  into  a  terrestrial  view.  Again  I  looked  upon 
the  panorama  of  the  globe.  The  silver  crests  of  Andean  ranges 
pointed,  needle-like,  toward  me ;  vast  silent  expanses  of  silvery  blue 
stretched  immeasurably  aroimd  the  tortuous  continents  and  insular 
masses  that  arose  in  darkling  contrast  from  the  seas.  Now  I  am  borne 
hither  and  thither,  and  I  see  the  flashing  light  of  the  sun  behind  me, 
as  it  speeds  more  swiftly  than  myself  to  play  on  the  hill-tops  and  the 
rivers  and  the  sparkling  silver  of  the  sea.  The  earth  appears  to  leap 
toward  me  as  I  near  it.     Soon  I  recognize  the  outline  of  my  country. 

The  forests  spring  from  the  misty  dun  of  the  expanse ;  cities,  villages, 
monuments  shoot  out  to  meet  me,  like  massive  tongues  proclaiming 
my  arrival.  Now  I  see  the  foam-crested  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  white-winged  messengers  of  commerce  that  glide  over  them,  fol- 
lowed by  the  sunny  breeze.  The  tumult  of  the  busy  street  next  floats 
upward  and  around  me ;  the  gi*eat  city  lies  immediately  below ;  sud- 
denly it  grows  dark  —  I  feel  strangled,  stifled,  violently  compressed 
and  pinioned — the  prison  of  the  body  is  once  again  my  motionless  re- 
ceptacle. Through  half-closed  eyes,  and  with  confused  hearing,  I  per- 
ceive that  I  am  in  the  death-room  that  I  quitted  when  my  upward 
flight  commenced.  I  am  all  alone.  There  is  a  horror  in  the  silence, 
in  the  closed  shutters,  in  the  whispering  that  I  hear  by  the  door.  It 
opens,  and  a  weeping  flgnre  enters ;  my  wife  presses  a  kiss  upon  my 
clammy  forehead ;  O  Goo !  were  I  a  Titan  crushed  with  mountam 
piled  on  mountain,  I  could  have  made  no  more  desperate  and  futile  ef- 
fort to  move  an  arm,  a  hand,  an  eye-lid.    Horror  of  hoA'ors  I    I  am 
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alive,  and  yet  dead  I  I  feel  that  if  I  can  utter  the  fiiintest  sound  I  am 
saved — mj  lips  refuse  to  move  so  much  as  by  a  hair's  breadth !  Pre- 
sently the  weeper  leaves  me,  and  again  I  am  alone.  Unspeakable 
agony  rends  my  soul  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  assert  its  existence ;  and 
soon  the  solitude  is  again  invaded.  Men  approach  the  bednside  where 
I  lie ;  they  place  on  a  table  a  long,  unlovely  casket,  burnished  and 
adorned  outside,  lined  softly  with  satin  within.  Mourners  fill  the 
chamber ;  the  motionless  corpse  is  lifted  heavily  and  starkly  from  the 
bed,  and  laid  with  quiet  gentleness  in  the  hateful  coffin.  Now  the 
mourners  crowd  around  me  for  a  final,  silent  glance.  I  recognize  them 
all.  There  is  my  brother — he  with  the  hard,  calculating  fiMse,  we 
have  been  estranged  so  long,  and  now  a  struggling  tear  glitters  in  his 
eye !  Here  is  one  dear  friend,  there  stands  another ;  this  school-fellow 
of  mine  is  weeping  bitterly,  that  acquaintance  maintains  a  decent 
fflmulation  of  grief.  They  all  make  way  for  obe  slight  figure  who  bows 
over  the  imprisoned  form,  and  silently  weeps.  Then  the  crowd  re- 
cedes a  few  paces.  A  gloomy,  black-bearded  man,  in  rusty  mourning 
apparel,  lifts  a  long,  angular  board ;  in  one  instant  more  I  shall  be  shut 
out  from  the  world  and  the  light.  Then  despair  settles  upon  me,  and 
despair  that  numbs  me  with  dread  more  horrible  than  even  the  rever- 
beration of  my  own  spirit-voice  had  caused  me  in  my  upward  soaring. 
The  coffin  is  closed ;  the  grating  of  the  screws,  as  they  fiusten  it  for- 
ever, follows ;  unless  I  shriek  for  help  I  am  to  be  buried  alive !  A 
clammy  sweat,  that  is  not  of  death,  breaks  from  my  forehead,  and  still 
the  screws  are  driven  deftly  in,  while  I  am  dumb.  On  a  sudden  there 
is  a  scream,  and  the  golden  shape  of  the  seraph  of  life  awakens  my 
eyes  to  returning  light.  The  lid  is  wrenched  from  above  my  fiice,  my 
wife  is  about  to  clasp  me  in  her  arms  —  and  the  vision  vanished,  as  I 
awoke. 

I  sate  before  the  fire-place,  where  I  had  sunken  down :  but  at  my 
ride  stood  my  infimVs  nurse,  and  the  child,  as  she  held  it,  stretched 
out  its  tender  arms  toward  me,  with  mouth  and  cheeks  and  chin  all 
dimpling  into  happy  smiles.  I  had  been  awakened  by  the  infimt's 
cry. 

As  I  clasped  my  child  in  my  arms,  I  knew  that  I  had  not  dreamt  in 
vain.  Truly,  the  unconscious  in&nt  saved  me  from  despair,  as  in  my 
dream  I  believed  I  had  been  saved  from  a  horrible  sepulture.  As  his 
cry  awoke  me  from  uneasy  slumber,  so  his  being  roused  me  from  inane 
repining ;  and  when  I  lean  now  on  his  arm,  and  trace  in  his  counte- 
nance the  lineaments  of  the  mother  whom  he  never  knew,  I  remember 
the  teachings  of  the  seraphs  who  visited  me  in  my  sleep. 
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TH£     CBSTUB     OP     COMMCBOE. 

TsLL  ine  not  in  amorous  meMure, 

Of  the  oestufl  Venub  wore : 
Woman's  prized  but  ikUl  treasure  — 

Fatal  gift  for  eyermore. 

There 's  a  belt  of  grace  and  beauty, 
Zones  the  dty^s  waist  so  fur : 

Draws  the  world  to  love  and  duty, 
Makes  the  prize  worth  loves  to  wear. 

There  are  links  ttom  out  the  ocean ; 

There  are  links  from  out  the  land, 
Wrought  by  labor  and  devotion, 

Fashioned  quaintly  strand  on  strand. 

Here  the  pine  firom  frozen  Norway, 
Nodding  o*cr  the  rising  flood : 

There  the  wines  of  far  Tokay, 
Shed  for  us  their  reddest  blood. 

Dancing  o'er  the  summer  wavelet, 
Persian  dyes  inwrought  and  bright ; 

Beauteous  pearls  all  deftly  sct^ 
Bring  from  France  imprisoned  light 

Islands  send  their  breathing  spices ; 

Thibet  wools  embroidered  fine ; 
(icros,  enchased  with  rare  devices. 

Snatched  by  Toil  from  envious  mine. 

Iron,  spun  in  tissues  cunning, 
England  works  upon  the  band : 

Threads  from  Gallic  looms  are  running 
Through  the  woof  their  silken  strand. 

Tell  not,  then,  in  amorous  measure, 

Of  the  girdle  Venus  ^ore, 
Belt  of  loose  and  wanton  pleasure  — 

Fatal  n>ne  for  evermore. 

There 's  a  girdle  that  the  nations 

Belt  around  the  city's  form: 
Links  supplied  by  Toil's  creations — 

Wrought  in  sun-light  and  in  storm. 

'T  is  a  belt  of  grace  and  beauty, 
Zones  the  waist  of  Commerce  fair : 

Draws  the  worid  by  work  and  duty, 
Loveliest  belt  our  earth  can  wear. 
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• praterea  KiL* 

*What  is  Egypt?' 

And  the  Professor  looked  up  at  me  over  his  spectacles  and  ora^ 
cnlarly  responded :  *  Pharaohs,  Ptolemies,  and  Caliphs,  pyramids, 
sphinxes,  and  obelisks,  miunmies,  scarabees,  and  hieroglyphics,  vermin, 
crocodiles,  and  papyrus,  and  six  hundred  miles  of  the  Nile — that 's 
Egypt,'  and  down  went  his  head,  and  his  eyes  were  again  exploring 
the  pages  of  the  fourteenth  volume  (folio  1502)  of  Fungus  de  Rebus 
Inanibus. 

^  Umph !  rather  Delphic,'  muttered  I,  and  then  ventured  to  arouse 
old  Lacon  once  more.  *  My  revered  instructor,'  (my  address  was 
somewhat  in  this  fashion,)  *'  you  have  most  felicitously  embodied  much 
history,  art,  archaeology,  zoology,  botany,  and  geography  in  a  single 
sentence.  You  have  reached  from  Menes  to  Said  Pacha,  and  from 
Philffi  to  Rosetta  in  ten  seconds  of  time,  and  have  thus  given  me 
another  proof  of  your  philosophic  and  comprehensive  thought.'  When 
I  had  thus  lifted  his  head  up  again,  and  drawn  wrinkles  of  complacency 
from  his  mouth-corners  upward,  I  proceeded  on  the  other  tack.  *  But 
pardon  me,  if  I  still  complain  of  Egyptian  darkness,  for  while  I  am 
well  aware  of  those  external  features  of  Mizraim  which  you  have  so 
graphically  grouped,  it  is  the  soul,  the  heart,  yea,  the  intestines  of 
Egypt,  which  baffle  my  intelligence,  and  hence,  honored  Mentor,  my 
question.  What  meant  that  anthropotherian  mythology  ?  Whence 
came  Egyptian  civilization  ?  and  what  was  its  value  ?  and  what  was 
E^pt's  mission  (forgive  the  word)  in  history  ?  These  were  some  of 
the  interrogatories  included  in  my  question,  '  What  is  Egypt  ? ' ' 

Off  went  the  spectacles.  Fungus  was  closed,  and  the  Professor,  ris- 
ing from  the  chair,  grasped  my  hand.  ^  Not  a  vain  curiosity,  but  phi- 
losophy !  Sit  down.  Sir,  and  let  us  talk  of  the  field  of  Zoan  and  the 
land  of  Ham.' 

The  Professor  was  now  in  his  element,  and  I  composed  myself  to 
listen. 

THB     PB07B880R'8     M  O  N  O  I.  O  O  U  B. 

•  Ton  spoke  rightly,  Sir ;  no  apology.  Sir ;  *  mission '  is  the  word, 
Sir.  Every  nation  has  its  mission,  and  when  that  is  performed,  the 
instrument  is  laid  aside  to  oxydizcL  National  oxydization  is  a  part  of 
the  system.  The  mission  of  Egypt  was,  as  brother  Ham,  to  keep  off 
Shem  while  Japhet  grew.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Pliaraonio  and 
Ptolemaic  thorns  in  the  sides  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Syria, 
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Earope  would  have  been  Shemized  again  and  again.  Egypt  was  con- 
ductor for  extra  Asiatic  electricity.  So  when  Rome  was  big  enough 
to  take  care  of  itself,  Egypt  shrank  up  with  nothing  more  to  do. 
Rome's  *  thank  ye,'  for  this  long  guardianship  was  truly  Roman  and 
Polyphemic;  *I»11  eat  you  last.'  You  see,  my  inquiring  friend,  that 
Sesostris,  Shishak,  Hophrah,  et  idgetius  omne^  were  merely  watch-dogs 
over  the  in&ncy  of  our  own  kith  and  kin.  Think  of  that  thankfully 
the  next  time  you  float  under  Shekh  Hereedee,  or  stare  at  the  wall- 
figures  of  Medeenet-Haboo.  So  I  've  answered  your  last  question 
first,  and  now  let  us  advance  backward  to  your  civilization  query. 

*  £xpede  JSerculem,  Doubtless  our  learned  Switzer  could,  given  a 
tooth,  construct  a  mcgalosaurus,  an  ichthyosaurus,  or  any  other  long- 
named  monster,  but  what  is  very  rational  in  comparative  anatomy  is 
very  risky  in  archaeology.  Yet  it  has  been  the  fiishion  to  erect  huge 
castles  of  civilization  upon  very  fragmentary  data  furnished  by 
Egyptian  monuments.  Our  good  friend  who  lectures  to  us  now  and 
then  on  the  *  Lost  Arts,'  even  went  so  far  as  to  turn  a  boat  at  anchor 
in  the  Harper's  Tomb  into  a  complete  steamer,  and  with  a  couple  of 
parallel  blocks  of  granite  made  a  grand  junction  railway  between 
Koptos  and  the  Red  Sea,  both  perhaps  in  use  when  Cambyses  blew  up 
old  Syenite  Rameses  with  gun-powder.  TUs  won't  do,  my  boy; 
figures,  they  say,  can't  lie ;  and  Egyptian  figures,  I  suppose,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  apophthegm.  Why  should  they  lie  that  read  them  ? 
Search  the  Biban  el  Molook  and  Abd  el  Koomeh,  tiU  you  know  every 
sculpture  and  painting  by  heart,  squeeze  Manetho,  and  pump  Hero- 
dotus' priests,  and  learn  the  hieroglyphs,  and  you  *11  get  no  more  than 
a  semi-civilization  at  best,  an  Oriental  mixture  of  barbarism  and  pro- 
gress, quite  fine  for  b.c.  1859,  but  quite  meagre  for  a.d.  1859.  Take 
the  mechanical  arts.  A  colossus  is  to  be  moved.  It  is  shoved  upon  a 
sled  and  dragged  by  ten-score  men  at  a  dead  pull.  Where  are  wheels, 
levers,  pulleys  —  where  cranes,  derricks,  and  steam-engines  ?  Take 
the  religion.  Next  to  India  in  grossness  of  conception  and  graceless- 
ness  of  expression,  is  the  Nile-land.  Dog-headed  gods,  ram-headed 
gods,  hawk-headed  gods,  bull-gods  and  crocodile-gods  crowd  the 
Egyptian  Olympus,  and  provoke  a  fetish-worship.  Take  the  customs. 
The  conqueror  chops  off  the  hands  of  the  slaughtered  enemy,  and 
heaps  them  up  as  his  trophy ;  the  mourner  smears  his  head  and  fiice 
with  mud ;  the  people  live  with  the  beasts,  and  use  thdr  hands  for  the 
filthiest  offices.  Where  is  the  literature  that  Egypt  has  left  for  us  ? 
Where  the  science?  Where  the  art?  Magniloquent  inscriptions^ 
embalming,  the  arohitectural  slope,  (which  expresses  itself  in  obelisk, 
pyramid,  and  pylon,)  that  is  all,  bespeaking  a  dviHzation  verily,  but 
nothifig  very  astounding.  Yes,  it  was  a  civilization,  and  doubtless 
indigenous,  not  Meroe-sprung.    (The  upper  Nile  is  not  a  likely  spot 
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for  ciyUization  to  grow  rank.)  It  was  a  civilization  to  match  that  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  was  a  civilization  good  enough  to  Cecro> 
pice  and  Danaize  Greece,  which  paid  the  debt  a  hundred-fold  a 
thonaand' years  later  in  Ptolemizing  Egypt.  In  short,  it  was  a  civil- 
ization between  the  Aztec  and  the  Chinese.  Now,  Sir,  your  second 
question  is  answered.  Your  third  (I  should  say,  your  first)  inquiry 
touched  the  mythology.  Men  grow  mad  before  a  vaiL  Omne  igno- 
turn  pro  magnifico.  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  the  n.A.K.  of  our 
college,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  are  successful  cultivators  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Owls,  that  say  nothing,  are  very  wise.  An  ibis  alighting  on 
the  sand-bar  near  your  dahabiyeh  is  very  pretty,  but  very  comprehen- 
sible ;  but  an  ibis  mummied  in  a  jar,  nay,  a  whole  pitfiil  of  ibises  mum- 
mied in  jars  —  ah !  that 's  a  mysteiy.  An  ibis  shot  by  a  rifle  is  nothing 
but  an  ibis;  but  an  ibis  swathed  and  worshipped  is  the  gateway  to  the 
infinite.  Wolves  and  cats,  ditto ;  dogs  and  vultures,  ditto ;  cows  and 
sheep  even,  ditto.  Nobody  understood  this  principle  better  than 
Jannes  and  Jambres.  Hence  nine-tenths  of  your  anthropothery ;  the 
other  tenth  is  traditionary  truth,  the  beast-head  denoting  a  quality  of 
the  deified  hero.  Amun  is  old  father  Ham  himself,  whose  filial  de- 
scendants made  him  their  Deys  opt.  et,  max.^  and  put  a  ram's  head 
upon  his  shoulders  as  a  memento  of  his  pecunia,  his  large  interest  in  the 
wool  bufflness.  Brother  Japhet's  European  children  treated  their 
fiither  with  equal  distinction,  and  as  Japetus  in  Greece  and  Jupiter  in 
Rome  gave  him  a  high  place  in  the  theogony ;  and  because  of  his  fiur 
Caucasian  complexion  as  compared  with  his  brethren,  they  made  white 
a  color  sacred  to  him  in  their  rites.  To  complete  the  picture,  Shem 
as  Shemesh  (the  sun)  was  the  prime  deity  among  his  Asiatic  posterity. 

*'  After  Amun  come  a  crowd  of  later  hero-gods,  whose  deification 
and  hints  in  their  worship  are  all  we  have  of  their  history.  Thoth, 
Phtbah,  Kneph,  Re,  Osiris,  Isis,  Horus,  Apis,  Serapis,  Athor  —  these 
were  all  warrior^hepherds  and  shepherdesses,  like  their  ancestor,  and 
BO  they  appear  with  a  shepherd's  crook  in  hand,  that  mysterious  em- 
blem of  power  which  has  suggested  so  many  labyrinthine  theories. 
And  just  so  I  might  speak  of  Maut  and  Khonso,  Mandoo  and  Atmoo, 
Sothis,  and  SokarL  But  enough.  I  only  wish  to  tell  you  that  Egyp- 
tian mythology  is  no  more  profound  than  mythologies  in  general,  iJl 
of  which  are  ezpl^ned  by  two  or  three  simple  principles.' 

Here  the  Professor  paused  and  felt  for  his  snuff-box.  I  had  listened 
with  unalloyed  delight  to  this  (Edipodean  elucidation.  Be  !t  Alexan* 
der's  sword  or  not,  the  Grordian  bother  was  at  an  end,  and  I  chuckled 
as  I  did  when  I  first  heard  how  the  Dendera  Zodiac  tumbled  the 
Frenchmen  orer.  You  know  that  the  great  Zodiac  on  Athor^s  ceOing 
ranked  A  No.  1  among  the  Nilotic  mysteries^  It  told  of  a  golden  age 
some  seventeen  thousand  years  ago,  in  which  temple  and  sodiao  were 
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constructed.  Tliere  was  the  son,  there  was  the  little  hole  to  let  him 
peep  in  upon  the  map  of  his  annuid  voyage^  and  there  was  the  astrono- 
mical ailculation.  What  more  could  you  want  ?  And  so  they  blew 
up  Moses !  After  a  while  some  foolish  fellow  went  in  with  a  light  and 
read  the  name  of  the  founder,  somewhat  thus : 

TI.   CAESAB.   D.   AUG.   F.   AUGUSTI. 

ail  individual,  whom  the  French  savans  had  some  scruples  about  mak- 
ing excessively  pre»Adamic.  As  I  shouted  at  the  Frenchmen,  then, 
so  I  now  lifted  up  my  voice  at  the  Professor's  radical  view  of  the 
monuments.    *  Bravo  I  what  a  raid  on  Egyptology !  * 

Stopping  the  pinch  half-way  to  his  nose,  the  Professor  looked  at  me 
with  surprise.  '  A  raid  on  Egyptology !  you  misinterpret  me,  Sir.  I 
honor  Egyptology ;  I  love  Egyptology.  I  would  only  unburden  it  of 
its  meretricious  ornaments,  and  give  it  a  modest  and  more  attractive 
garb.  A  raid  on  Egyptology!  Why,  Champollion  and  Rosellini 
were  my  instructors,  Lcpsius,  Seyfiarth,  and  Wilkinson  (spite  of  their 
differences)  are  my  friends ;  and  then  there  's  that  mummy  up-stain, 
dumb  as  it  is,  contradicts  you.' 

I  confess  I  was  somewhat  taken  back  at  this  apparent  change  of 
front,  and,  as  the  snuff  was  reachmg  its  goal,  I  interposed  a  fender  to 
his  objurgation.  *  May  I  trespass,  my  valued  Mentor,  &rther  upon 
your  time,  and  obtain  your  views  on  Egyptology,  which  I  so  rashly 
and  so  ignorantly  misrepresented.  I  had  supposed  that  if  there  were 
no  mystery,  the  whole  fraternity  of  decipherer  were  unofficed,  and  I 
felt  quite  ready  to  bury  Lepsius  under  a  heap  of  fingers,  noses,  and 
such  like,  which  his  ruthless  hammer  knocked  off  at  Luxor  and  Kar- 
nac.    But  your  remark  checks  me,  and  I  am  puzzled.' 

The  Professor  reluctantly  arose  from  his  chair  after  a  glance  at  his 
watch,  which  was  as  large  as  a  clepsydra,  and  thus-ed:  ^My  young 
inquiring  friend,  if  mystery  be  simply  undiscovered  truth,  there  is 
much  mystery  in  Egypt ;  but  if  mystery  be  something  supernatural, 
novel  in  genus  as  well  as  species,  something  solar,  lunar,  stellar,  rather 
than  terrestrial,  then  I  assert  that  Egypt  is  as  plain  as  Texas.  But  my 
hour  for  lecture  has  arrived,  and  a  hundred  unfledged  moral  philoso- 
phers are  by  this  time  awaiting  my  coming.  I  must  leave  you,  but 
let  me  put  into  your  hand  a  ics.  of  mine  on  the  subject  you  are  investi- 
gating, a  HS.  which  I  destine  to  a  posthumous  pubUcation,  in  order 
that  I  may  avoid  the  buzz  of  a  hornet  criticism,  all  sting  and  no  honey, 
too  foimidable  to  be  ignored,  and  yet  too  paltry  for  combat.  Coward- 
ice, say  the  down-beards.  Wisdom,  says  silver-locks.  FarewelL' 
And  the  worthy  man,  having  taken  a  roll  from  a  cupboard  shelf,  and 
having  placed  the  same  in  my  hand,  hurried  away  to  bis  daily  duty. 
When  the  Professor  had  retired,  I  lit  a  segar,  uufolded  the  ms.  upon 
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the  green-baized  table,  and  came  oat  at  the  peroration  in  two  hours. 
I  cannot  give  you  the  whole,  for  neither  time  nor  memoiy  would 
senre  me,  nor  can  I  verify  my  attestation  to  the  rhetorical  power  of 
its  hortatory  parts  or  the  scathing  fire  of  its  controversial  poitions  by 
quotations,  as  I  was  obliged  to  omit  the  body  of  the  pamphlet  in  copy- 
ing, to  make  sure  of  the  head  and  tail,  which  I  now  respectfully  intro- 
duce with  title-page  and  some  passages  of  the  Introduction.  The 
Professor's  ics. : 

ox 

THE  IICPOBTANCE  OP  EGYPTIAN  LORE 

DsTiLonoR  OP  Claosio  ahd  HmoBio  Ksowluxgb. 


The  American  ear  is  not  peculiarly  prone  to  listen  to  the  past,  or  to 
entertain  a  music  that  has  not  a  metallic  jingle.  I  am  aware,  there- 
fore, that  my  voice  vibrates  upon  a  very  few  tympana.  My  audience 
might  be  larger  if  I  should  cry, '  Choice  lots  at  Memphis,'  '  Rare  water- 
privileges  at  Lycopolis,'  *  Contracts  for  paving  Thebes  for  sale ;  *  but  I 
prefer  the  small  appreciative  company  who  gape  for  wisdom  rather 
than  gold,  and  who  are  not  worshippers  of  Jupiter  Mammon.  Hbtory 
is  a  right  gracious  queen,  smiling  sweetly  while  she  rebukes,  and  those 
who  turn  their  fiices  toward  her,  not  only  learn  but  love.  That  these 
are  few,  is  the  world's  misfortune  and  fault. 

The  answers  to  Infidelity  on  its  own  ground,  are  results  of  patient 
historic  investigation.  Qod's  Revelation  is  not  to  be  buttressed  by 
science  or  philosophy.  It  is  independent  of^  and  above  all  else.  God 
speaks  to  me,  and  needs  no  earthly  mediator.  But  if  Infidelity  manu- 
facture gins  and  traps  out  of  distorted  firsts,  wherein  weak  souls  are 
ensnared,  it  is  becoming  to  check  this  presumption  by  revealing  the 
fikllacies  which  lie  at  its  basis.  The  beauty  of  the  Parthenon  needs  no 
argument,  and  yet  blind  eyes  must  be  opened  to  see  it. 

The  ethical  and  political  problems,  of  which  history  furnishes  the 
key  to  a  solution,  are  manifold,  and  touch  our  individual  interests. 
There  lie  examples  and  principles,  all  for  the  gathering.  £ach  cen- 
tury increases  the  dimensions  of  the  historic  mine,  and  demands  new 
labor ;  but  each  century  likewise  enlarges  the  veins  of  gold  and  fur- 
nishes increased  facilities  for  their  working.  Civilization,  with  its 
limiting  laws,  showing  human  weakness,  folly,  and  sin,  and  forming 
a  priori  arguments  for  Revelation,  by  its  negative  thrusting  us  over 
to  the  positive,  which  is  not  human  —  this  doctrine  alone,  if  she 
taught  nothing  else,  should  draw  us  to  the  feet  of  Clio. 
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And  why  not  an  aesthetic  study  ?  Are  there  not  galleries  in  History^s 
palace  full  of  sculptured  and  pictured  groups,  before  which  we  can  sit 
in  the  rapture  of  admiration  ?  Is  not  History  a  Mnse  ?  Is  not  the 
Scandinavian  Walhalla  a  truth  ?  Ton  may  have  your  landscapes  in 
the  Present ;  but  if  you  would  depict  fnan^  you  must  leave  the  change- 
ful Now,  and  seise  the  crystallizations  of  the  Past.  And,  moreover, 
has  not  Hb,  who  nuide  this  world  a  Eosmos,  also  guided  its  human 
history  by  rimilar  aesthetic  laws  ? 

We  have  long  done  homage  to  Greece  and  Rome.  This  is  natural, 
and  not  wrong.  They  are  the  sources  of  our  aesthetic  and  political 
knowledge  and  status  in  large  measure.  But  as  the  Sultan  to-day 
brings  the  Nile-water  to  his  seraglio  for  his  imperial  use,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  fountains  of  the  Inachus  and  Cephissus  were  of  old 
filled  from  the  same  Nile ;  that  Argive  and  Athenian  acknowledged 
Egypt  as  the  mother  of  their  civUization.  The  Argive  lo  wandered 
to  Egypt  a  cawy  and  her  descendant,  the  Egyptian  Danaus,  came  back 
to  Argos  a  man.  Moreover,  let  us  remember  the  Graeco-Egyptian 
union,  in  which  Psammitichus,  and  afterward  Amasis,  figure,  the  Hel- 
lenism of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty,  the  Alexandrian  centre  of  Greek 
literature,  and  the  Cleopatrine  alliance  with  Rome,  when  the  beautiful 
queen  took  a  serpent  to  her  bosom  (teste  Caesarione)  long  before  her 
acquaintance  with  the  famous  asp.  But  all  this  leads  us  out  of  our 
introduction  to 

OHArTSX     vimiT. 

-    If  we  take  Herodotus  alone  for  our  guide  in  the  matter  of  Egyptian 
history,  we  ohtam  the  following  table  of  kings : 

MCKBS. 

Three  hundred  and  ihirty  kingi|  the  last  of  whom  ia 
B.a  1809.    fMouus, 
I  Sksosteib, 
<  Phkbon, 
Protiub, 
I^Rhampsixitus. 
(  Chkopb,        } 

V  Chcpbren,    >  buQt  the  pTramldfl. 
(Mtckeixus,  ) 

ASTCHIB. 


B.a  800. 


B.C.  625. 


Amniis, 

Sabacon, 

Antsis,  (agun,) 

ScthoNi 

TwelTe  contemporary  Idnga, 

Psammitichus, 

liTico,    Nbcho,  (2  Kmgi,  2S :  89,) 

PSAMMIB, 

Apribs,    Hophra,  (Jer.  44:  80,) 

Amasis, 

Pbammbjixtub,  conquered  by  the  Peniann 
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In  this  table  we  have  three  breaks  between  Moeris  and  Psammenitas : 
one  between  Rhampsinitos  and  Cheops ;  a  second  between  Mycerinns 
and  Asychis ;  and  a  third  between  Asychis  and  Anysis.  At  least  the 
phraseology  of  Herodotus  will  only  admit  breaks  in  those  places.  And 
the  five  centuries  between  Moeris  and  Anysis  demand  more  than  the 
nine  names  given.  The  date  of  Anysis  is  gathered  from  comparison 
with  the  Assyrian  line.  The  date  of  Moeris,  Herodotus  says,  was 
about  nine  hundred  years  before  he  visited  Egypt.  We  see  that  by 
his  account,  the  pyramids  were  built  certainly  after  b.c.  1200,  and  be- 
fore B.C.  800.  If  we  take  the  middle  period,  the  date  of  the  pyramids 
will  be  B.C.  1000,  the  time  of  David.  On  all  these  monarchs,  from 
Moeris  downwards,  Herodotus  enlarges :  before  Moeris,  the  thre€^  hun- 
dred and  thirty  are  dispatched  in  a  sentence.  We  can  easily  see, 
therefore,  that  beyond  Moeris  there  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed 
on  the  priests'  stories  as  given  to  the  Greek  historian.  The  name 
Menes  may  be  the  same  as  Amun,  the  great  god  of  Egypt. 

Diodorus  puts  about  two  thousand  years  between  Menes  and  Moeris, 
which  (with  the  exception  of  three  kings  in  that  long  period)  he  notices 
with  an  obscurity  equal  to  that  of  Herodotus. 

The  third  great  authority  on  Egyptian  chronology,  and  the  one  who 
has  excited  most  controversy,  is  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest,  of 
B.C.  300,  a  voluminous  writer,  whose  works  have  nearly  all  x)erished ; 
and  what  remains  is  so  corrupted,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  Ma- 
netho's  own  views.  Bunsen  (.d^fj^.  Stdle  in  der  WeUgeach.)  has 
given  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Manetho's  chronology  was 
corrupted.  One  would  suppose  that  such  an  authority  as  this,  was 
rather  weak  to  erect  into  a  fortress  against  Scripture ;  but  Infidelity 
catches  at  straws.  But  on  an  examination  of  Manetho's  text,  we  are 
the  more  astonished  at  the  audacity  which  rests  on  his  authority.  He 
makes  twenty-six  dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings  before  the  invasion  of 
Cambyses,  in  b.c.  525,  comprising  five  thousand  and  thirty  years.  He 
gives  no  particulars  regarding  the  lives  of  these  kings,  and  very  many 
he  does  not  even  name ;  but  contents  himself  by  saying  that,  ^  such  a 
dynasty  had  so  many  kings.'  Some  of  his  absurdities  are  very  gross. 
For  example,  he  says  that  one  dynasty  of  seventy  Memphite  kings 
reigned  seventy  days  I  The  Egyptian  chronology  quoted  by  George 
Syncellus,  (a.d.  800,)  gives  thirty-four  thousand  years  to  the  reigns  of 
gods  and  demi-gods  over  Egypt,  and  then  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-four  of  human  kings.  Such  are  the  chief  authorities 
on  Egyptian  chronology,  if  we  except  the  monuments.  We  have 
enumerated  them,  in  order  to  caution  the  ^unwary  against  dogmatic 
assumptions  on  a  point  so  exceedingly  obscure.  The  fact  of  the  monu- 
ments testifying  to  long  lines  of  kings,  is  also  very  meagre  authority 
for  a  chronological  dictum,  when  we  know  that  some  dynasties  were 
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oontemporaneoofl,  and  when  we  remember  how  the  Greeks  invented 
pedigrees. 


OHAPvas     taooaD. 

What  does  the  Bible  tell  us  of  Egypt  ?  We  are  first  told  (Gen. 
10 :  6)  that  Mizraim  was  the  son  of  Ham.  Minraim  means  Uhe  two 
Egypts,'  Egypt  being  called  to  this  day  by  the  natives,  ^  Mizr.'  This 
makes  the  settlement  of  the  Kile  valley  by  Ham*8  descendants  per- 
fectly plain.  Now,  as  others  of  Ham^s  posterity  went  down  to  the 
extremity  of  the  vast  Arabic  pcninsala,  doubtless  they  found  their  way 
across  Bab-cl-Mandeb  into  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia,  and  thus  met  their 
cousins  on  the  Nile.  It  is  this  fact  which  gave  rise  to  the  theory  that 
Egypt  was  peopled  from  Ethiopia  and  the  Upper  Nile.  No  doubt, 
as  Herodotus  says,  Ethiopian  monarchs  reigned  over  Upper  £g3rpt,  or 
even  over  the  whole  land,  at  some  periods.  The  next  allusion  to  Egypt 
is  the  account  of  Abraham's  visit,  tecorded  in  Gen.  12  :  10 ;  13  : 1. 
This  took  place,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  about  b.c.  1920. 
From  the  narrative  given  us,  we  can  gather  that  an  extreme  simplicity 
of  manners  existed  in  the  Nile  valley  at  that  time.  A  rich  Arab  sheSdi 
(for  BO  Abraham  would  appear)  arrives,  with  his  flocks,  herds,  and 
servants,  in  the  land,  and  immediately  he  attracts  the  notice  of  the 
king  and  his  princes.  The  hedges  of  formality  which  surrounded  the 
courts  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Snsa,  and  Egypt  itself  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, seem  not  as  yet  erected.  Indeed,  by  comparing  this  account 
with  that  of  Abraham's  visit  to  Gerar,  (Gen.  chap.  20,)  we  would  be 
led  to  suppose  that  the  pomp  and  importance  of  Egyptian  royalty 
were  no  greater  than  that  of  the  court  of  Gerar,  a  small  town  and  its 
dependencies.  It  was  probably  on  this  visit  of  Abraham  to  Egypt 
that  he  procured  Hagar  as  a  servant,  who  afterward  became  his  con- 
cubine. The  next  Biblical  reference  to  Egypt,  is  in  Joseph's  thrilling 
history.  Joseph  probably  was  carried  into  Egypt  about  b.c.  1700. 
By  this  time,  we  find  royalty  accompanied  by  great  state,  and  the 
king's  person  well  covered  by  ranks  of  high  officers.  For  two  hun- 
dred years  the  history  of  Israel  is  included  in  that  of  Egypt,  and 
hence  the  Bible  sheds  much  light  on  the  manners  and  civilization  of 
Egypt  during  these  centuries.  For  example,  we  see  the  power  of  the 
priesthood,  the  custom  of  embalming,  the  low  caste  of  shepherds,  the 
degradation  of  the  conunon  people,  the  military  apparatus,  all  clearly 
defined.  Yet  Egypt's  sway  was  still  confined  to  the  Nile  valley ;  for 
Israel  is  forty  years  in  the  desert  on  Egypt's  border,  unmolested  by  the 
Pharaohs,  and  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines  of  Palestine  seem  equally 
exempt  from  Egyptian  interference.  In  later  generations,  when  God 
rebukes  Israel  for  its  idolatry,  they  are  the  gods  of  Moab,  Ammon, 
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Philistia,  and  Syria,  and  not  the  gods  of  Egypt,  which  have  ensnared 
the  holy  people.  This  is  strong  evidence  against  Egyptian  influences 
extending  beyond  the  Nile  valley,  until  a  comparatively  late  period. 
Solomon's  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter  (b.c.  1000,  five  hundred 
years  after  the  Exodus)  is  the  first  token  we  have  of  such  influences ; 
and  in  the  next  reign,  Shishak's  successful  inroad  upon  Judah  (com- 
memorated on  the  Theban  monuments)  shows  a  military  power  of  for- 
eign interference  on  the  part  of  Egypt,  continued  afterward  by  such 
as  Necho  and  Hophra.  From  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  we  find 
that  Zoan,  (Tanis,)  which  was  the  Egyptian  capital  probably  at  the 
Exodus,  (Num.  13  :  22,  compared  with  Psalm  78 :  12, 43,)  was  also  one 
of  the  royal  capitals  in  b.c.  770,  (Isaiah  19:13  and  30 :  4,)  and  a  promi- 
nent city,  although  probably  diminished  in  rank,  in  b.c.  600,  (Ezek. 
30 :  14,  where  Noph,  that  is,  Memphis,  No,  that  is,  Thebes,  Sin,  that  is 
Pelusium,  Aven,  that  is,  Heliopolis,  and  Pi-beseth,  that  is,  Bubastis,  are 
mentioned,  and  some  of  them  more  particularly  than  Zoan.) 

•  •  •  •  •  .  *  • 

OBAFYIft       TWIXTXBTH. 

Havikg  in  the  nineteen  preceding  chapters  shown  what  the  Egyp- 
tian field  is,  and  the  valuable  light  which  a  careful  study  of  the  monu- 
ments must  shed  upon  it,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  urge  my  brethren 
of  America  to  the  wholesome  task.  We  must  not  leave  this  examina- 
tion to  German  rationalists  and  their  English  admirers.  We  must 
bring  a  historic  research  that  is  not  warped  by  an  anti-Biblical  preju- 
dice, that  is  not  ready  to  build  upon  the  form  of  a  letter  an  impregnable 
fortress  against  Christianity,  that  will  not  listen  to  every  Egyptian 
priest  as  a  divine  oracle,  and  hoot  at  the  divine  oracle,  as  if  it  were 
nothing  but  an  Egyptian  priest.  We  desire  the  more  impartial  Ame- 
rican mind  to  use  the  materials  which  Egypt  furnishes  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  ancient  history ;  for  we  recognize  as  the  highest  office  presented 
to  our  country  by  the  course  of  events,  that  of  evolving  and  develop- 
ing the  truth.  We  may  accept  —  we  may  reject  this  duty  tendered 
us ;  the  answer  is  with  ourselves. 

XND     07     THE     PR07BSS0B'8     KB. 
A       PKAOTXOAL       T  H  O  IT  O  H  T       OOXBSQVBVT. 

A  COLLECTION  of  materials  for  Egyptian  archaeology  and  history  is 
now  among  us.  It  is  a  collection  second  to  no  private  collection  in 
the  world,  made  by  a  learned  man  long  resident  on  Egyptian  soil.  It 
is  full  of  rare  interest  and  instruction,  and  would  form  a  noble  basis 
for  a  grand  national  museum  of  the  Pharaohs,  attracting  scholars,  and 
improving  the  public  appreciation  of  things  historic.  New-York,  by 
the  liberality  of  one  of  her  most  highly-esteemed  dtizens,  has  just 
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secured  for  her  Historical  Society  a  valuable  posseasion  of  Nineveh 
marbles.  Will  not  another  wealthy  citizen  emulate  this  example,  and 
add  to  the  treasures  of  that  well-conducted  institution  the  Abbot  col- 
lection of  Egyptian  antiquities,  thus  doing  more  for  the  permanent  m- 
fluence  and  fame  of  his  city  and  coimtry,  than  by  building  rows  of 
banks,  and  founding  a  score  of  insurance  companies  ?  By  thos  col- 
lecting the  materials  of  history,  we  shall  rear  the  historians  themselves, 
and  add  many  brilliant  names  to  the  shining  list  that  begins  with  the 
revered  name  of  Pbescoit. 


THE      INFANT      KINC*. 

Td  like  to  pUy  with  top,  or  bdl, 

Or  Uyely  bi^edore ; 
Or  laugh  to  see  the  paper  kite 

So  high  above  XDe  soar.' 
'Nay,  Sire,'  the  regent  gravely  said,  • 

*  Aside  these  follies  fling : 
Remember,  though  you  are  a  diild, 
You  are  a  nation's  king.' 

*  I  'n  go,  with  yonder  little  boys, 

To  sport  upon  the  green ; 
For  sure  beyond  those  palaoe-walls 

Right  merry  things  are  seen.' 
'My  liege,  it  would  appear  to  me 

A  most  unseemly  thing, 
If  children  of  ignoble  race 
Should  gambol  with  their  king.' 

*In-doors,  alone,  since  I  must  be, 

I  '11  look  some  pictures  o'er, 
Or  spread  out  all  my  pretty  toys 

Upon  the  nurseiy-floor.' 
'  Nay,  but  your  miyesty  must  tend 

The  books  your  tutors  bring ; 
And  haste  to  kam  what  best  befits 
A  mi^ty  people's  king.' 

*0h!  would  that  I  were  not  a  king ! ' 

The  tiny  monarch  cried, 
While  fiist  adown  his  in&nt  cheek 

The  drops  of  sorrow  glide. 
'  Would  that  I  were  yon  happy  bird. 
And  owned  those  shining  wings ! 
I  know  that  Gon  made  little  boys, 
But.ohl  whoe'er  made  kings?' 
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XSGH3  SXRESSX-SMPXiOYMSI^rrS  OB'  3MJH3W-YORIC 

It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  month  ago  that  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New-York  gave  the  first  intimation  of  his  intention 
to  introduce  a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  Jei-sej  produce  m  the  great 
metropolitan  city,  unless  through  'a  commisaion-house.'  This  pro- 
posed small  revenge  for  the  refusal  of  New-Jersey  to  dispose  of  that 
Nortb'American  Cuba  known  to  all  m^n  as  Sandy-Hook,  and  coveted 
by  all  New-Yorkers  for  a  quarantine  station,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
much  humor — except  ill-humor  —  about  it.  But  there  is  something 
exceedingly  droll  in  the  mock  dignity  with  which  the  idea  of  'a  com- 
mission-house' invests  the  beans  and  peas,  the  potatoes  and  parsley,  of 
New-Jersey.  One  cannot  help  associating  with  a  commission-house 
all  sorts  of  mystical  documents  severally  entitled  ^  invoices; '  ^  accounts 
sales,'  with  die  mysterious  but  we  believe  strictly  orthodox  '  E.  and 
O.  £.'  at  the  bottom  of  them ;  ^  bills  of  lading ; ' '  accounts  current, '  and 
*  advice  in  conformity.'  And  when  it  is  sought  to  bring  such  machi- 
nery as  this  to  bear  on  the  ^  garden  truck '  aforesaid,  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  extent  of  ridicule  which  the  attempt  naturally  involves. 
It  may  be  said,  that  under  the  present  system  of  free  trade  betweeu 
all  the  Jerseys  and  this  portion  of  the  United  States,  the  only  item  of 
really  commercial  machinery  that  is  ever  employed  in  the  transactions, 
IS  that  which  is  known  under  the  head  of  ^  anticipation  of  net  proceeds.' 
The  hieroglyphic  'E.  and  O.E.'  never  appear  in  the  accounts,  how 
much  soever  the  E.  and  the  O.  may  underlie  the  transactions.  The 
^  errors '  represented  by  the  first  ^  £.,'  are  probably  those  of  the  direct 
buyer  of  the  *  garden  truck,'  when  he  hands  over  the  bill  of  a  broken 
bank  to  the  unsuspecting  Jerseyman.  The  ^  omissions,'  typified  in  the 
*•  O.,'  are  those  of  the  Jersey  vender,  who  is  said  frequently  to  govern 
himself  by  the  three-peck  bushel  of  his  country.  The  remaining  ^£.' 
would  clearly  be  out  of  place  in  these  little  operations,  since  the  errors 
and  omissions  so  &r  from  being  mutually  ^  excepted '  are  invariably 
adhered  to  with  remarkable  pertinacity  by  the  erring  or  omitting 
party. 

If  the  reflective  mind,  however,  refuses  to  lay  much  stress  upon 
these  points,  as  reasons  for  scouting  the  projected  retaliatory  blow 
against  our  cousins — I  might  almost  say  our  brethren —  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Hudson,  it  is  because  contemplation  is  almost  totally  ab- 
sorbed by  the  gross  injustice  of  the  measure.  Why  single  out  the 
Jerseyman  as  the  victim  of  a  prohibitory  commercial  policy  ?  There 
is  a  daily  immigration  into  the  city  of  New- York  of  seedy  and  indiffe- 
rently combed-and-brushed  individuals  from  Connecticut;  tall  and 
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lanky  persons  from  Vermont ;  sleek,  obsequious  men  from  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  unwashed  parties  from  abroad  generally,  whose  object  it  ii 
to  sell  their  wares,  or  make  money  by  their  performances — whose 
actual  practice  it  is  to  crowd  New-Yorkers  off  their  own  pavements 
and  take  possession  of  the  same.  The  Jerseyman,  with  the  natural 
diffidence  which  distinguishes  him,  rarely  proceeds  ferther  into  the 
bowels  of  the  land,  or,  I  might  say,  rarely  ventures  ferther  fi-om  home, 
than  Washington-market.  But  the  other  peripatetic  adventurers  to 
whom  we  have  referred,  come  up  to  Broadway ;  they  do  more,  they 
occupy  and  possess  Broadway.  *  The  ear  is  pained,  the  soul  is  sick, 
with  every  day's  report '  of  the  new  and  invaluable  invention  for  run- 
ning a  steel  spike  through  the  neck  of  a  rat,  directly  he  puts  his  head 
through  a  hole  which  is  about  the  last  place  in  the  world  into  whidi 
he  is  likely  to  place  that  member.  Then  there  is  the  ubiquitous  and 
impossible-to-be-avoided  nutmeg-grater,  made,  expressly  for  sale,  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  who  offers  it,  and  who  very  probably 
could  also  furnish  you  with  some  of  the  nutmegs  of  his  country  to  put 
into  it,  if  you  felt  disposed  to  enjoy  the  spicy  saw-dust  which  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  adapting  the  uses  of  the  one  manu&cture 
to  the  purposes  of  the  other.  Then  there  are  the  knife-cleaners,  and 
the  knife-sharpeners,  and  the  patent  balloon  boys,  and  the  statKHiery- 
men,  and  the  blacking  brigade,  and  the  bird-fanciei's,  and  the  puppy- 
dealers,  and  the  apple  and  candy-stall  keepers,  and  the  showmen,  and 
the  thousand-and-one  other  adventurous  spirits  who  block  up  the  city 
thoroughfares,  and  of  whom,  in  obedience  to  the  suggestion  naturally 
inspired  by  such  a  bill  as  the  *  Sandy-Hook  retaliatory  *  measure  just 
adverted  to,  I  take  leave  to  give  the  following  condensed  account. 
Why  not  drive  the  rat-catchers  and  the  nutmeg  men  to  the  commb- 
sion-houses  of  New-York,  if  you  would  force  the  Jerseyman  to  go 
there  ?  If  you  are  to  create  a  thirst  for  commissions  among  the  lead- 
ing capitalists  of  South  and  Wall  streets,  let  there  be  enough,  at  least 
for  all  of  the  first-class  houses. 

For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  Street-Employments  inTolve 
daily  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  It  may  feirly  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  as  much  taken,  in  any  one  day,  by  all  the  hotels  in  the  city, 
first,  second,  third,  and  all  other  classes,  as  changes  hands  in  the  opera- 
tions which  support  the  street-employments  of  the  metropolis.     In  the 

mere  item  alone,  of  organ-grinding But  we  must  begin  another 

paragraph  when  we  set  out  to  describe  the  peculiar  operations  of 

THB     O  RG  ▲  M.OBI  N  D  £  B. 

And  oh  I  what  visions  of  unfortunate  exiled  Italian  noblemen  have 
been  known  to  take  possession  of  the  minds  of  very  young  yonng- 
ladies  on  beholding,  through  the  window-pane,  the  swarthy  foreigoer 
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torn  the  &cile  handle !  What  silent  eloquence  of  patriotic  wo  in  those 
dark,  expressive  eyes,  turned  upward  and  roaming  nervously  as  not 
finding  what  they  sought  I  What  ardent  longings  in  the  young  and 
romantic  female  heart  for  power  to  pull  down  the  old-world  tyranny 
of  his  beloved  Italy,  and  restore  him  to  his  rank,  his  country,  and  his 
friends,  and  of  course,  to  cleaner  and  more  fashionable  garments. 

It  is  hard  to  have  to  destroy  the  illusive  gammon  of  these  tender 
fimcies  and  generous  aspirations ;  but  the  truth  compels.  The  organ- 
grinder,  my  dear,  is  an  Italian  boy  or  man  of  the  lower  class  of  Italian 
peasantry,  who  comes  to  the  land  of  the. brave  and  the  home  of  the 
free,  expressly  per  portare  Porganp  —  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  fingers ;  to.  lubricate  his  wheel  of  life  by  aid  of  the  pence  ob- 
tained by  turning  the  handle  of  his  instrument.  It  is  a  weary,  mono- 
tonous life ;  and  the  individual  engaged  in  it  may  truly  be  said 
vesccr  ex  manu.  He  wears  soiled  clothing,  and  neglects  to  apply  the 
soap  of  cleanliness  or  the  razor  of  civilization  to  his  dejected  visage ; 
not  because  he  is  dreaming  of  his  beautiful  Italy,  (he  is  much  better  off 
in  New-York  than  ever  he  could  have  been  in  Glenoa,)  but  because  he 
does  not  choose,  speaking  literally,  to  countenance  customs  which  to 
him  are  innovations  of  the  most  inconvenient  description.  And  when 
he  casts  his  restless  eyes  upward,  my  dear,  it  is  not.  so  much  in  prayer 
for  the  liberty  of  his  &ther-land,  about  which  he  does  not  care  two- 
pence, but  because  he  is  anxious  for  two-pence  from  those  windows  up 
in  the  nursery  regions,  against  whose  frosty  panes  he  notices  tender 
urchins  listlessly  flattening  their  little  noses. 

And,  in  very  truth,  the  organ-grinder  has  but  a  sorry  existence. 
He  may  truly  be  said  to  live  in  duris  temporibus^  for  indeed  he  has 
an  extremely  hard  time  of  it.  I  have  often  heard  unthinking  and  im- 
feeling  men  speak  of  the  organ-grinder  as  an  idle  vagabond.  Vaga- 
bond he  may  be  —  idle  he  certainly  is  not.  I  should  like  any  one  of 
the  persons  who  think  so  ill  of  '  the  organist '  to  carry  that  horrid 
thing  over  his  back  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  every  day,  from  street 
to  street,  and  in  all  weathers.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  plant  it  be- 
fi>re  him  in  a  crowded  thoroughfiire,  and  play  where  nobody  can  hear 
its  gmntings  and  squeakings  but  himself;  or  in  a  quiet  quarter  where 
a  crowd  of  very  ordinary  persons,  chiefly  of  tender  age,  gather  around 
him  to  indulge  in  critical  and  grossly-insulting  obsei-vations,  without 
ever  paying  him  a  fee.  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  him  try  how  he 
likes  to  have  coppers  shied  at  him  from  an  upper  story,  and  to  be  ob- 
liged to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  gipsy's  song  —  perhaps  in  that  par- 
ticularly sweet  la  la  ra  la  ra  la  part  —  to  pick  up  the  money  before  the 
street-boys  can  appropriate  it  and  run  away  like  mad.  Ah !  it  is  aU 
very  fine  talking;  but  organ-grinding  is  a  sufficiently-laborious  and 
disagreeable  avocation  by  day.    Nor  is  the  position  in  life  which  it  in- 
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Yolyes  yery  much  more  supportable  at  night.  The  way  in  which  the 
business  is  managed  is  as  foUows :  One  or  two  enterprisiiig  d^italista 
are  the  Impresarii  of  the  profession.  It  is  they  who  import  the 
organs — chiefly  made  in  Geneva,  Switierland,  but  coming  also  from 
several  places  in  Italy  and  France.  These  instruments  cost  sefverally 
from  one  hundred  up  to  five  or  six  hundred  dollars.  There  is  a  v^ 
superior  description  of  organ  taken  about  the  streets  of  London  m  a 
cart,  and  said  to  cost  as  much  as  ^ve  or  six  hundred  pounds;  bat  in- 
struments of  that  kind  belong  to  the  sphere  of  high  art,  and  have  not 
yet  been  imported  into  this  country.  The  Impresarii  no  doubt  fear 
that  if  they  were  to  introduce  one,  they  would  have  to  introduce  at 
least  one  hundred,  which  would  absorb  an  immense  amount  of  capital, 
and  entirely  ruin  their  already  con^derable  investments  in  the  emaller 
organs.  Some  of  the  instruments,  however,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  hear  discourse  sweet  music  outside  our  doors,  are  really  very  excel- 
lent ones,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  Punch  says  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  listen  to  them — at  a  safe  distance.  Others  again 
are  not  only  horridly  false,  but  have  a  totally  illegal  way  of  squeaking 
out  the  treble  and  spasmodically  grunting  out  the  base,  which  sets 
one's  flesh  creeping,  and  makes  each  separate  and  particular  hair  so  to 
stand  on  end,  that  I  am  told  Mr.  Cristadoro  has  to  remove  the  wigs 
from  his  window  when  his  countrymen  come  that  way  with  organs  of 
that  quality.  The  best  and  newest  instruments  are  of  course  reserved 
for  the  delectation  of  the  city.  The  old  and  irretrievably  decayed 
ones  are  sent  to  make  the  tour  of  the  rural  districts,  where  they  are  in 
high  favor,  and  pay  handsomely,  in  the  summer. 

The  organ-grinder  himself  is  frequently  imported  with  the  instru- 
ment ;  or  if  not,  he  is  furnished  with  the  means  to  come  hither  by  the 
Impresario^  or  by  one  or  more  of  his  relatives  and  friends  who  have 
some  years  previously  enjoyed  that  distinguished  honor.  Of  course, 
if  left  to  themselv^  that  class  of  Italian  gentry  would  not  be  likely 
to  come  to  America,  since  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  existence 
of  this  continent  is  not  commonly  possessed  by  Columbus's  country- 
men of  the  organ-grinding  persuasion.  Once  arrived  here,  however, 
the  Italian  grinder  goes  to  work  with  little  previous  education.  His 
first  lesson  consists  in  acquiring  the  value  of  the  various  small  coins  of 
the  republic,  and  in  indelibly  impressing  upon  his  mind  the  peremptory 
rule  (originating  in  the  abundance  of  counterfeit  quarters  and  halves) 
never  to  make  change.  As  a  usual  thing,  a  novice,  in  addition  to  the 
organ,  is  required  to  carry  also  a  monkey,  wearing  a  faded  Uue  tunic 
and  a  cocked-hat,  but  it  is  only  the  novices  who  will  submit  to  this 
exigency  of  the  business.  After  they  have  resided  a  few  months  in 
this  country  they  grow  ashamed  of  the  monkey,  and  refuse  to  carry  it. 
In  some  cases  the  wife  or  daughter  of  the  organ-grinder  accompanies 
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him  in  his  daily  peregrinations,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  their 
80  doing  is  mutually  advantageous ;  not  only  because  the  Impresarii 
are  understood  to  encourage  it,  but  because  I  know  from  my  own  case 
and  from  my  experience  of  others,  that  it  is  hard  to  pass  —  in  the  rain 
too — a  pretty  woman  with  an  anxious  face  and  an  extended  tambourine 
without  admiring  the  one  and  dropping  a  trifle  of  coin  into  the  other. 
Sometimes  the  woman  sings  while  she  beats  the  tambourine.  Indeed, 
a  few  days  ago  I  saw  an  ingenious  pair,  who  deserved  all  the  money 
they  got.  The  organ  must  have  been  a  very  old  one,  for  it  had  been 
80  sdtered  as  to  furnish  only  a  base  accompaniment  or  obligato,  which 
the  man  ground  out  of  it,  while  the  woman  played  on  a  violin  of  ex- 
cellent tone.  Yes,  and  played  it  well,  too.  There  was  not  a  *  slur ' 
where  the  composer  had  not  written  one  —  a  degree  of  conscientious- 
ness which  is  not  frequently  exhibited  in  higher  places.  Every  note 
was  given  with  decision  and  firmness,  and  even  culture.  Many  persons 
stopped  awhile — though  it  was  in  busy,  selfish  Wall-street — and  put 
a  piece  of  silver  on  the  greoji  baize  that  covered  the  old  organ;  and  I 
was  glad  to  see  them  do  it.  Occasionally  the  organ-grinder  accom- 
panies himself  with  a  brass  whistle  adroitly  hidden  in  this  mouth. 

The  walk  in  life,  literally  so  to  speak,  of  the  organ-grinder,  is 
monotonous  in  the  extreme.  The  proprietor  of  the  organ  charges  the 
peripatetic  operator  a  fixed  hire  per  diem  for  the  instrument,  or 
agrees  to  take  a  certain  share  (which  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
smaller  one)  of  each  day's  proceeds.  The  Impresani  also  apportion 
io  each  grinder  his  beat — precisely  as  an  inspector  of  police  might  do 
to  a  private  in  that  respectable  and  invaluable  corps — and  any  grinder 
found  trespassing  on  the  walk  of  his  confr^e^  is  immediately  mulct  on 
complaint  of  the  same  being  made.  The  capitalists  are  understood 
always  to  send  their  finest  organs  and  handsomest  grinders  into  the 
&shionable  up-town  quartera  of  the  metropolis.  The  second-class  in- 
struments, and  less  distinguished-looking  performers  are  detailed  to 
the  localities  which  have  almost  outgrown  their  fiishionable  repute, 
and  of  which  Bleecker-street  may  be  regarded  as  an  appropriate  type. 
The  third-class  instruments  and  rather  homely  grinders,  are  reserved 
for  the  lower  parts  of  the  city ;  while  the  entirely  worn-out  engines 
and  decidedly  repulsive  and  dirty  artists  perform  at  the  doors  of  drink- 
ing«hops  and  dance-houses.  Many  of  these  ^  beats '  are  highly  profitable, 
and  are  charged  to  the  grinders  at  correspondingly  high  rates.  A 
piece  of  crape  on  a  bell-handle,  indicatory  of  a  funeral,  enhances  the 
value  of  a  *beat'  considerably:  the  organ-griuder  who  has  been 
handsomely  paid  and  requested  to  leave  directly  he  has  ground  out  two 
or  three  bars  of  the  *  College  Hornpipe'  before  the  door,  going  off  im- 
mediately and  sub-letting  the  moummg  portion  of  his  beat,  to  as  many 
of  the  fraternity  as  he  can  find,  for  half-profits. 
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Of  the  appreciation  in  which  the  organ-grinder  b  held  in  the  rand 
districts,  some  opinion  may  be  formed,  if  any  body  can  imagine  the 
publication  of  such  a  criticism  as  the  following  in  a  ^  Far  West '  news- 
paper. An  ^  organist,'  with  his  wife  and  child,  was  tramping  it  in  the 
wilds  of  Arkansas : 

*  OvtL  patrons  in  the  interior  wtU  tnrj  the  inhabitants  of  SpoaghTiIle,  when  tiiey 
learn  that  we  are  being  favored  with  a  Tiait  from  that  highly  talented  foreigner,  Pro- 
fessor Orinoini,  and  his  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife  and  daughter.  These  eminent 
persons,  who  have  been  reduced  by  the  political  troubles  in  their  unfortunate  country 
to  earn  a  liTelihood  by  the  exercise  of  an  art  which,  in  their  prosperity,  they  acquired 
simply  as  an  accomplishment  befitting  their  station,  arrired  here  on  Wedn^day,  with 
their  instruments,  and  put  up  at  General  Bi7bblidgx*s  Hotel,  where,  it  is  oeedkas  to 
say,  they  were  at  once  made  comfortable  by  that  enterprising  citixen  and  great  man. 

*  The  GaiNDiNi  family  made  their  first  appearance  before  the  Spougfayille  public  on 
Thursday  erenlng,  and  we  must  say  that,  although  wc  went  to  the  temporary  theatre 
(which  had  been  hastily  fitted  up  in  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel)  prepared  to  criticise 
the  performance  with  sererity,  we  found  no  point  open  to  censure,  either  in  the  me- 
chanical eflTorts  of  Signor  Gbimdini,  or  in  the  singing  (if  we  may  call  the  warbling  of 
that  gifted  woman  by  so  common-place  a  name)  of  Signora  Grimdini.  The  Signor 
is  said  to  be  unequalled  in  the  world  for  delicacy  or  touch  on  the  handle ;  and  as  for 
the  tambourine-playing  of  the  child,  it  was  perfection. 

*  The  performance'  opened  with  the  air  of  *Annii  Laubib,*  on  the  organ,  by  Pro- 
fessor Gbivdini  —  an  air  which  lost  none  of  its  freshness  from  haying  been  begun  on 
this  occasion  in  the  middle  of  the  thema^  at  the  point,  in  fact,  where  the  Professor  had 
left  off  at  his  last  grinding.  The  upper  notes  were  exquisite,  and  in  the  ftifftu  pass- 
ages, where  the  air  melts  slowly  and  in  softest  cadences  into  nothing  at  idl,  the  Pro- 
fessor was  inimitable. 

*  *Ah9ib  Laubib*  was  followed  by  an  air  from  Norma^  sung  by  Signora  Gbiitdihi 
to  the  accompaniment  of  her  husband  on  the  org^.  This  beautiful  cantata^  which  * 
was  loudly  a];^anded,  would  have  been  even  more  appreciated,  had  the  audience  only 
been  acquainted  with  the  soft  and  beautiful  language  of  the  song.  Possessing,  as  we 
do,  this  enriable  knowledge,  we  reTelled  in  blissful  delight  while  the  artists  were  per- 
forming this  magnificent  inspiration  of  the  great  Bxbthotxn.  But  why  dwell  on  the 
delight  afforded  by  that  great  piece  of  music  ?  Why  tell  of  the  inexpressible  thrill 
which  seized  upon  the  heart,  when  that  beI14ike  baritone  voice  of  the  Signora  warbled 
the  poetic  Italian  words,  ^CivU  Romanm  nan!^ — meaning,  *I  love  thee  more  than 
tongue  can  tell ;  *  or  when,  in  a  soul-inspiring  adagio^  her  Toice  flew  orer  a  hundred 
notes  in  a  second,  as  she  sang,  *0  tempora  I  0  tnore*  !  * — which  may  be  translated  to 
express,  *  Must  I  die  so  young  and  unarenged  ?  * 

*  This  gem  was  followed  by  a  German  polka,  written  by  the  celebrated  Herr  Kxb- 
TorrBL,  and  performed  on  the  organ  by  Signor  Gbivoini  ;  and  a  most  magnificent 
performance  it  was. 

*  After  this,  the  child,  Signorina  Amnita  Pavlita,  performed  a  solo  on  the  tam- 
bourine, which  we  do  ]k>t  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  greatest  thing  we  ever  heard ;  and, 
as  our  friends  know,  we  hare  travelled  some.  Certainly  we  never  could  hare  believed 
that  so  young  a  child  (she  is  only  eight  years  of  age)  could  so  brilliantly  have  produced 
those  short,  thumping,  or,  as  they  are  technically  termed,  $o9tenvio  passages,  in  so 
delicate  a  style  as  that  which  greeted  us  on  Thursday  night  from  that  little  child's 
tambourine. 

*  Following  this,  we  had  O'Coknob^s  adapUtion  of  *St.  Patbick's  Day  in  the  Morn- 
ing,^ arranged  as  a  duet,  and  performed  by  the  Professor  on  the  organ  and  the  young 
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Signorite  oo  the  tambourine.  This  piece  being  encored,  the  artists  were  good  enough 
to  repeat  it,  as  a  trio  —  the  Signora  obligingly  taking  a  part  with  the  bones.  It  wac 
a  prirUege  to  listen. 

*  The  Signora  then  sang,  to  the  obligato  of  the  Professor,  a  Saxon  translation  of  a 
tkmiliar  Bnglish  ballad.  The  Saxon,  as  is  well  known,  closely  resembles  our  English 
tongue,  which,  indeed,  is  derired  from  the  former,  so  that  the  audience  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  words.    In  Saxon  the  song  commences : 

*  Nbllt  Plt  shoot  his  ishe, 
Yen  h^  go  to  shlip.' 

Tlie  soft  passages  of  this  plaintive  ditty  were  giren  with  a  degree  of  what  the  Italians 
call  cmimato  con  hrio  which  we  have  never  known  surpassed. 

*  We  then  had,  as  a  solo  on  the  organ,  *  Uncle  Kkd,*  arranged  in  funereal  style,  in 
which,  indeed,  seeing  the  solemn  character  of  the  words,  the  song  should  always  be 
presented. 

*  And  following  this,  came  a  grand  trio  from  Mozart's  admired  opera  of  the  Puri' 
torn*  alia  prima  Croeeiala,  It  would  be  impossible,  if  even  we  had  space  and  type, 
(which,  indeed,  we  have  not,  for  already  we  are  obliged  to  leave  out  friend  Black's 
horse  advertisement  to-day,)  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  this  magnificent  piece,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  Mrs.  Judge  Flop  presented  the  Signora  with  a  bouquet,  an 
act  of  considerau!  kindness  charaoteristic  of  the  sex,  and  which  was  loudly  applauded. 

'  This  gifted  family,  who  are  now  on  their  way  to  the  North,  have  been  prevailed 
on  to  give  another  performance  on  Saturday  evening  next,  when,  by  particular  requttt^ 
%g*  The  same  programme  will  be  repeated. 

*  Admission,  One  Dime.    There  will  be  no  reserved  seats,  except  for  ladies.* 

THB     STATI  O  MZBY-ICAN. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  I  am  not  going  to  describe  here  the  nomerons 
boys  and  men  (chiefly  English  immigrants, 'some  of  whom  will  tell  you 
that  they  *  left  Hingland,  Sir,  on  account  of  the  'orrid  persecutions 
of  the  haristocracy,')  who  run  about  from  office  to  office  with  boxes  of 
pencils  and  pens,  and  cutlery,  and  other  similar  conveniences.  These 
persons  are  great,  in  their  way.  They  cannot  be  refused.  No  power 
on  earth  can  alarm  them.  No  sarcasms  can  offend  them.  You  may 
kick  them  down-stairs,  and  possibly  you  may  have  'done  so  once  or 
twice  in  your  life ;  but  insult  them  ?  —  never  I  What  do  they  care 
about  your  declaration  that  you  do  n't  want  steel  pens  ?  ^  Won't  you 
please  try  my  hink,  Sir  ? » 

My  object,  however,  is  not  with  peripatetic  stationery-boys,  but  with 
the  stationary  stationery-man.  Who  does  not  know  him  ?  Lives  there 
the  individual  with  soul  so  dead,  who  never  to  his  friend*  has  made  an 
observation  concerning  the  stationery-man  ?  All  the  world  is  ac- 
quainted with  him,  as  &r  as  a  knowledge  which  is  all  one  dde  can  be 
cailled  an  acquaintance.  All  New- York  has  seen  him.  Every  body 
in  the  rural  districts  has  heard  of  him.  Indeed,  it  is  a  common  thing 
in  Connecticut,  among  persons  who  have  never  been  to  New- York, 
but  who  like  to  pretend  to  have  made  that  pilgrimage,  to  claim  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Btationery-man,  and  to  ask  you :  ^  Does  he  stand 
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there  yet  ?  ^  Of  coarse  he  Btands  there  yet.  That  man  will  nerer  die : 
he  could  n't  afford  to  do  it.  He  may  pass  away  at  some  time  within  the 
next  fifty  years ;  but  when  he  does  so,  mark  my  words:  do  n't  pass  up 
Kassau-street  after  midnight,  if  you  would  not  desire  to  hear  the 
sepulchral  voice  of  a  ghostly  stationery-man  proclaiming,  ^  Four-and- 
twenty  self-sealing  envelopes,  fo-o  o-o-ur  cents ! ' 

There  have  been  more  pen-and-ink  sketches  taken  of  that  individual 
than  ever  were  made  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  Uppoo  Saib.  I 
have  one  of  them,  and  I  keep  it.  Yon  might  kill  me,  or  bum  the  honae 
over  my  head ;  but  induce  me  to  part  with  that  portrait? — not  quite ! 

Because  I  respect  the  stationery-man.  I  admire  him.  What  else 
can  I  do,  when  I  see  him  every  day,  and  at  all  hours,  with  his  heavy 
rough  coat  on  in  the  warmest  weather,  and  his  chin  buried  in  that  now 
immortal  muffler,  standing  at  the  comer  under  the  clothier's  awning, 
in  rain  or  sun-shine,  from  mom  to  dewy  eve,  and,  indeed,  tiU  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  proclaiming  to  the  city  in  general,  and  to  Naasau- 
street  in  particular,  the  cheering  intelligence  that  he  wiD  give  yon,  if 
you  are  disposed  to  take  tliem,  *  four-and-twenty  selfsealing  envelopes, 
for  fo-OK>-o-ur  cents.'  I  never  bought  any  of  him :  I  never  saw  him 
sell  any ;  though  I  have  stood  and  watched  him  by  the  hour.  I  do  n't 
believe  he  ever  effects  a  transaction.  It  is  his  fate,  his  destiny  to 
stand  at  the  comer  of  Nassau-street,  and  repeat  those  mystic  words. 
He  is,  I  belive,  the  Wandering  Jew  of  the  paper  trade.  I  once  plucked 
up  courage  enough  to  speak  to  him :  ^  Sir,'  said  I,  *•  can  you  tell  me 
what  o'clock  it  is  ? '  He  turned  upon  me  a  glassy  but  yet  diining 
gray  eye,  and  answered  me  in  accents  already  &miliar  to  my  ear : 
*•  Four-and-twenty  selfsealing  envelopes,  fo-o-o-o-ur  cents  I '  I  harried 
on  and  left  him. 

No  man  knows  where  he  dines,  or  whether  he  ever  dinee  at  alL 
His  comings  out  and  his  goings  in,  are  alike  shrouded  in  mystery.  I 
once  tried  to  follow  him  home.  Home  ?  Ha !  ha  I  Seeing  him  make 
up  his  little  pack,  I  determined  to  track  him.  The  rain  was  pouring 
down  heavily  that  gloomy  night,  as  I  9010  him  leave  the  earner ^  and 
direct  his  steps  up  Nassau-street.  I  watched  him  nntil  he  came 
to  within  half  a  block  of  the  end  of  Nassau-street,  and  then  —  I 
lost  him.  Out  of  Nassau-street  I  know  he  did  not  go.  I  believe  he 
cannot  leave' Nassau-street.  I  can ;  but  before  I  left  it  (m  that  me- 
morable evening,  I  heard  once  more,  as  from  a  distance,  the  mysterious 
announcement  which  declared  the  unchangeable  value  of  *'  foox^and- 
twenty  self-sealing  envelopes.' 

What  manner  of  man  is  this?  Through  how  many  yean  has  he 
existed  in  our  globe,  and  for  how  many  centuries  more  is  he  doomed 
to  occupy  the  comer  of  Nassau-street,  and  proclaim  to  a  heedless 
world  his  self-sealing  destiny  ?    Ah  I  who  can  tell  ? 
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is  almost  inyariably  a  German,  or,  as  the  profane  have  it,  a  Dutchman, 
of  ta  age  any  where  between  eighteen  and  forty.  His  peculiarities  are 
a  determined  inability  to  make  himself  understood  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  a  violent  passion  for  over-charging.  Kyou  are  ever  asked 
to  give  an  example  of  cleanliness,  please  not  to  say  a  Glasspteen-man ; 
for  you  will  tell  a  story,  in  addition  to  furnishing  an  incorrect  illus- 
tration. The  Glasspteen-man  is  rather  dirty  than  otherwise,  in  dress 
as  in  visage,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  strong  smell  of  new  putty,  which, 
after  a  gas-house,. furnishes  the  most  disagreeable  odor  known  to  nos- 
ology. He  walks  about  the  streets  with  a  frame  slung  over  his  back, 
and  containing  some  score  or  so  of  panes  of  glass  of  various  sizes. 
His  cry  of  ^  Glasspteen  I '  whence  his  designation  in  society  is  derived, 
ugnifies,  ^  Do  you  want  any  glass  put  in  ?  >  His  avocation,  in  short,  is 
to  increase  the  panes  of  families,  or  to  supply  those  which  have  care- 
lessly been  removed  or  broken.  K  you  call  him,  he  will  come  in 
with  alacrity,  but  will  make  no  haste  to  go  away  again.  Once  admit 
him  into  your  house,  and  he  will  linger  there  half  the  day,  unpleasantly 
mixing  the  smell  of  putty  with  your  break&st  and  your  lunch.  He  w^ 
charge  you  for  putting  in  a  pane  of  glass  exactly  double  what  he  is  pre- 
pared to  take ;  and  when  you  have  once  employed  him,  he  will  nukke 
you  such  a  litter  of  broken  glass  and  dry  and  new  putty  in  front  of  your 
house,  as  might  well  induce  any  one  who  does  not  know  you,  to  believe 
that  you  have  gone  extenuvely  into  the  ^  Glasspteen '  business  yourself. 
The  disgusting  way,  too,  in  which  he  straddles  your  window-sill  in 
broad  day-light,  with  the  big  ball  of  putty  before  him,  as  though  he 
had  been  put  there  as  a  punishment  for  not  having  taken  his  physic  in 
the  shape  of  the  great  oily  pill  aforessud,  is  sufficient  to  drive  you  to 
distraction.  You  feel  an  immense  relief  when,  afler  an  hour's  fiddling 
with  the  window,  interspersed  with  scraps  of  conversation  with  the 
boys  below,  who  have  blocked  up  your  door^way  to  see  the  pane  put 
in,  you  observe  him  get  off  his  perch,  close  the  window,  survey  it 
doubtfully  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  go  away,  leaving  what  the  Irish 
gentleman  called  ^  the  foot-print  of  his  hand '  in  bold  outline  on  the 
glass.  The  Glasspteen  man  drinks  lager  beer  whenever  he  can  get  it, 
and  lives,  usually,  in  the  attic  of  a  tenement-house ;  but  beyond  these 
habits,  and  the  &ct  that  he  is  not  truthful  in  his  representations  of  the 
quality  of  glass,  little  is  known  of  this  otherwise  harmless  member  of 
that  society  which  lives  by  the  Street-Employments  of  New-York. 

(*0  BX  OOWTZirOW).) 
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Tour  coming  in  last  nighty  my  loye^ 
Was  something  sudden.    I  was  hdpmg  NitL 

To  tie  the  ribbons  of  her  rigolette: 
She  put  the  crimson  of  her  mouth  up —  well, 

I  *m  flesh  and  blood,  and  then  you,  singing,  came 

Into  the  room,  and  tossed  your  head  for  shamsL 

I  saw  a  sort  of  maiden  northern  lights 
Shoot  up  your  cheeks  and  tremble  in  your  eyes : 

I  like  such  things.    I  like  to  see  the  wind 
Drive  frightened  clouds  across  tempestuous  skies ; 

I  like  the  sea,  and,  when  it  *s  easily  hul, 

A  Tery  pretty  woman,  very  mad  I 

I  liked  the  dangerous  and  regal  air 

(Tou  bear  a  queen's  name,  and  a  queen  yon  are,) 
With  which  you  donned  your  thibet  opera^^loak, 

And  clasped  it  with  a  diamond  like  a  star : 
*T  was  charming  in  my  mistress.    But,  my  life, 
It  would  not  be  so  channing  in  my  wifei 

I  like  wild  things,  as  I  hare  said,  but  then 
I  should  not  like  io  own  them.    Who  would  be 

Proprietor  of  earthquakes,  or  loose  hurricanes, 
Or  comets  plunging  in  odestial  sea? 

Or  wed  a  maid  that  could,  if  she  should  pleasG, 

Give  him  a  toudi  of  one  and  all  of  these  ? 

Not  L    Do  n*t  let  a  female  thunder-storm 
Brood  in  your  eyes,  with  every  now  and  then 

A  flash  (^  angry  lightning.    You  have  had 
Your  Mardi  and  April,  now  be  June  again ; 

And  let  your  fine-cut  eye-brows*  silken  span 

Be  bows  of  promise  to  your  favorite  man  I 

I  Ve  had  my  laugh,  and  you  your  pout,  and  now 
(Yon  *U  spoil  that  rose-bud  if  you  twist  it  so,) 

Give  me  both  hands,  that  I  may  say  'Good  Bess, 
The  good  Queen  Bbss,*  and  kiss  you,  ere  I  go  — 

The  good  Queen  Bess,  whose  heart  and  mind  and  ftoo 

Teach  me  to  lofe  M  women  —  as  a  race  1 

So  when  I  kissed  your  pretty  cousin  Nell, 
I  honored  one  who  taught  me  to  admire 

Fair  women  in  their  twenties — do  n't  you  see  ? 
But  then,  dear  Bess,  as  I  was  standing  by  her, 

Her  lips  quite  dose — now  this  is  entre  non$  — 

Upon  my  soul,  I  made  bdiere  't  was  you ! 
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HnroKT  or  rm  Stati  or  Rhodi-Iblakd  aitd  Pbotidbvcs  PLAHTAnom.     Bj  Samuil 
GRnn  AsHOLD.    Yolume  I.    1686-1700.    New- York :  D.  Applbton  akd  Compakt. 

To  a  Soath-Caroliiiiftn  bom  and  bred,  the  history  of  Medford,  Massachusetts, 
would  not  promise  the  most  attractive  reading,  and  the  history  of  the  Pahnetto 
State  itself  would  probably  interest  an  En^ish  student  less  eren  than  many* 
Tolumed  Hansabd,  or  the  *  History  of  Sussex.*  As  a  general  rule,  local  histories, 
whether  of  towns,  cities,  or  States,  have  little  interest  to  readers  whose  birth-place 
or  residence  has  not  been  within  their  limits,  and  little  value  except  to  the  historian, 
the  antiquarian,  or  the  person  whose  ancestors  helped  to  found  the  dty,  or  consoli- 
date the  state.  Gould  one  learn  from  such  a  history  that  his  farm  bounded  the 
spot  where  a  great  battle  had  been  fought  between  the  Indians  and  his  forefiithers, 
or  that  his  bam  stood  where  witches  had  been  burned,  or  some  aboriginal  Uncas 
had  bled,  or  that  the  spring  where  his  cattle  drink  daily  was  that  near  which  the 
founder  of  a  state  once  pitched  his  tent,  he  would  probably  buy  and  read  it,  albeit 
the  historical  association  might  never  advance  the  value  of  his  house  or  land  a 
single  penny.  One  who  resided  out  of  the  State,  or  whose  ancestry,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  temiinates  with  his  grand-&ther,  might  reasonably  cite  the  brevity  of  human 
life,  the  titles  of  a  thousand  books,  fit>m  Homer  to  Buckls,  which  must  be  read, 
and  suffer  its  leaves  to  remain  uncut 

Mr.  Abnou>*s  History  of  Rhode-Island  is  more  than  a  spedal  exception  to  this 
general  rule.  It  deserves  to  be  read  in  Oregon  as  much  as  in  the  Providence 
Plantations,  and  will  find  its  way  into  libraries  across  the  Atlantic.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  the  history  of  a  single  State,  and  that  State,  territorially,  the  most  insig- 
ni^cant  in  the  Confederacy,  (a  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  it  would  not  make  one 
Texas)  whfle  in  respect  of  population,  it  does  not  equal  the  aggregate  of  half-ardozen 
New-Tork  wards.  But  it  is  *  a  State  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  exerted  by 
the  weight  of  its  example  an  influence  to  shape  the  political  ideas  of  the  present 
day,  and  whose  moral  power  has  been  in  the  inverse  ratio  with  its  material  import- 
ance.' In  a  word,  the  history  of  Rhode-Island  is  the  history  of  Roger  Williams. 
The  history  of  Roger  Williams  is  the  history  of  religious  liberty,  (by  him  first 
incorporated  into  a  civil  government,)  in  the  very  State  where  it  first  sprang  into 
vigorous  life.  The  history  of  religious  liberty  is  the  history  of  a  principle  which 
this  nation  has  adopted  as  its  prec^t,  which  it  holds  for  a  watchword  and  a  secret 
of  its  imperial  greatness.    Other  men  had  tonged  for  it  or  dreamed  of  it,  other 
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States  had  blindly  striTen  for  that  sanderance  of  Church  and  State  to  whidi  it 
.  leads ;  bat  Rookr  Williams  was  the  first  civil  legislator  who  proclaimed  the  8U)^ 
titj  of  conScieDce  as  an  unalterable  article  in  his  fiuth,  who  stamped  it  upon  his 
code  of  laws,  and  then  Mowed  the  great  principle  with  logical  remorselessness  to 
all  its  norel,  various,  and  practical  consequences ;  and  Rhode-Island  was  the  State 
which  first  crystallized  that  sublime  and  simple  truth  into  history.  The  difference 
between  Roqbb  Williaics  and  all  other  legiidators  (the  Puritans  included)  was  not 
one  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  It  was  not  for  a  certain  more  liberal  measure  of  tolen- 
tion  that  he  strug^ed.  It  was  for  man's  inalienable  right  to  abstract  and  absolute 
liberty  of  oonsciencei  Others  limited  even  their  toleration  to  one  or  more  Christian 
sects ;  but  as  a  historian  of  America  says :  *Rogeb  Williams  would  permit  the 
persecution  of  no  opinion,  of  no  religion,  leaving  heresy  unharmed  by  law,  and 
orthodoxy  unprotected  by  the  terrors  of  penal  statutes.* 

At  this  later  day,  we  can  hardly  imagine  how  novel  this  thorough-going  princi- 
ple was  to  the  law-makers  and  the  state-builders  who  preceded  the  protege  of  Lord 
Coke.  Even  that  master-buHder  Plato,  in  his  model  TloXtreia,  never  conceired 
it  The  essential  principle  of  his  republic — the  worthlessness  of  man  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  state  —  is  diametrically  opposed  to  it  Baxter's  Holy  Common- 
wealth, worse  than  heathen  Plato's  state,  is  at  its  antipodes.  Even  the  wise  and 
good  Bishop,  whose  contemporaries  Joined  with  the  satirist  in  ascribing 

*  To  Bbbxxlit  every  virtue  wider  heaven/ 

and  who  spent  several  yean  of  his  life  in  the  State  which  Roobb  Wiluaid 
founded,  writing  his  *  Minute  Phiksopher '  under  the  very  di£b  of  Newport,  makes 
his  Mezzoranians  glory  in  that  union  of  Church  and  State  which  Roobb  Willlud 
had  once  and  forever  sundered.  Only  in  some  fer-off  and  inacoessible  Utopia,  fib 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Mors,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  flexible  to  milder  purposes 
than  those  whom  the  Lord  High  Chanodlor  of  Hbnrt  the  Eighth  ruled,  was  no 
man  suffered  to  be  punished  for  his  religion.  The  trials  of  Father  FirzBBRBEBr 
and  Dr.  Lumbboso,  and  the  Quaker  persecutions,  stand  in  the  record  i^^ainst  the 
early  Pilgrims  of  St  Maby's  ;  and  the  Massadiusetts  Puritans,  whom  intolerance 
in  England  should  have  taught  tolenuice  in  America,  were  so  ftr  from  even  that 
lower  merit  than  religious  liberty,  as  to  banish  its  Apostle  from  their  midst  in  imd* 
winter. 

The  history  of  the  principle  of  religious  fi-eedom  begins  when  the  perfect  Man, 
Jbbus  Chbist,  eighteen  centuries  and  more  ago,  paid  tribute  to  the  C  jesabs  and  re 
fused  to  take  upon  Himsblf  any  Jurisdiction  of  tempoiial  power.  It  indudes  the 
protest  and  seoession  of  the  Donatist  minority,  (whose  cry  was :  ^Quid  ett  imp^ 
raiori  evm  eeelmaV — ^What  has  the  king  to  do  with  the  Church  ?)  when  Christr 
ianitj  was  the  state  religion.  It  registers  witii  high  praise  the  name  of  Abkold 
of  Bresda,  an  apostk  of  all  liberty,  sacred  and  secular,  and  the  oftant  eourevr  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation.  It  writes  in  letters  of  blood  the  long  struggles  of  th« 
Waldenses,  and  the  brutal  sentence  of  the  Parliaanent  oi  Aiz  in  1640.  It  passes 
in  sad  silenoe  over  the  great  Reformation  itseli^  where  every  creed -<-IiinrHBB*a,  Ua- 
LABcraoN's,  Calvin's,  Bugbb's,  and  the  rest — gave  to  the  civil  magistrate  ooerdre 
power  in  mattera  of  religion.    It  celebrates  the  kbors  of  the  Anabaptists  of  1660 
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and  the  noble  henrism  of  the  Episoopal  John  Smith  in  1611,  and  closes  with  the 
reocHnd  of  how,  fighting  against  odds  for  sixteen  centuries  in  the  old  world,  it  at 
last  got  the  state  upon  its  side,  at  the  founding  of  Proridenoe  by  Roeas  Wn^ 
UAMS,  in  June,  1686. 

If  the  conise  of  events  in  Rhode-Island  has  been  thus  singularly  important^  and 
the  epoch  of  its  estabtishmeot  a  cardinal  one  in  the  history  of  the  country,  it 
is  fair  to  demand  that  he  who  would  recite  them,  should  rise  abore  the  level  of  a 
local  historian,  and  exhibit  an  ability  and  breadth  of  view  proportioned  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  theme.  Judging  frcHn  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  covers  a  few 
years  more  than  the  period  of  Rooeb  WnxiAics'  Ufe,  the  requirement  of  the  occa- 
sion has  been  amply  met  The  master  of  an  ample  fortune  and  leisure,  instead  of 
occupying  his  time  with  firivolous  pleasures  or  the  luxurious  gratification  of  a  cuU 
tivated  taste,  Mr.  Arnold  has  for  fifteen  years  devoted  himself  with  patient  industry 
and  zeal  to  the  preparation  for,  and  the  work  of  writing,  this  history  of  his  native 
State.  During  this  period,  his  contributions  to  this  and  other  departments  of  his- 
tory in  the  appropriate  joumala,  have  been  firequent  and  valuable  Besides  those 
aathorities  and  sources  df  information  accessible  to  the  general  student  in  the  various 
libraries  and  collections  of  the  Historical  Societies,  he  has  made  use  of  the  hitherto 
undevd(^>ed  resources  of  the  British  State-Paper  Office  at  London,  as  well  as  the 
offices  oi  Paris  and  the  Hagua  His  history,  therefore,  from  its  ability,  its  pains- 
taking accuracy,  and  fullness  in  fiicts  and  dates,  becomes  at  once  not  merely  a,  but 
tJks  standard  histcNy  of  the  State — a  State  whose  history  approaches  more  nearly 
ttian  that  of  any  other,  to  a  history  of  the  nation  and  period. 

A  good  instance  of  the  author's  accuracy  and  research,  is  found  in  the  brief  ap- 
pendix to  his  first  chapter.  The  early  career  of  Room  Whxiakb  bad  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  and  labored  investigations,  but  with  little  result  The  discovery 
of  the  SjkDLUB  letters  (a  correspondenoe  between  Rogbb  Williams  an(^  Mrs.  Amni 
Saoubb,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Coxa)  threw  some  light  on  his  early  education, 
and  established  the  ftot  ci  his  being  tkprotege  of  Loid  Goxs.  It  was  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  established  that  he  was  a  graduate  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford 
(If  we  remember  rightly,  however,  Pro£  Gamiobll,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Rooeb 
WiLUAJCS,  calls  in  question  not  merely  his  connection  with  the  University,  but  the 
iriiole  story  of  his  intercourse  with  Coke.)  Mr.  Arnold  reyiews  the  entire  sub- 
ject, and  examining  while  in  En^and  the  records  of  Cambridge,  the  Alma  Mater 
of  Lord  CoKB,  he  finds  in  the  admission-book  of  Pembroke  Cdlege  the  entry, 

' WiLUAMS,  29  Jan.,  1623.'    On  the  registrar's  book  he  finds  that  Rogbb 

WiLLiAxs  was  matriculated  a  pensioner  of  Pembroke  College,  July  seventh,  1626, 
and  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  January,  1626-T.  Still  more  decisive 
evidence  he  brings  to  light  in  the  *  Subscription-Book;*  where,  under  date  of  1626, 
beneath  the  thirty-nine  artides,  is  the  autograph  signature  of  Rogbbto  Williams, 
which,  when  compared  with  his  known  hand-writing,  leaves  little  doubt  of  their 
identity  of  origin. 

A  better  instance  of  this  research  is  found  in  the  author's  finely  reasoned  vin- 
^cation  of  the  celebrated  patriot,  Dr.  John  Clarkb,  firom  the  base  conspinuT^  of 
has  contemporaries  of  the  Athbrton  Company,  in  the  matter  of  the  Connecticut 
boundary,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  complete  refutation  of 
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the  slandera  agftinat  bim  and  his  Stmte  which  had  gone  unreftited  from  his  di^ 
to  oar  own,  eanotioiied,  too,  by  aiich  nameB  as  Jamss  Gkahair  and  Joslaji  Qrnrcr. 
By  lettam,  now  for  the  flnt  time  printed,  Clarke*b  integrity  ia  e^aUiiiied  beyond 
an  oontroYony,  and  a  notable  proof  is  giyen  of  the  wisdom  of  judging  a  man*! 
character  by  his  exalted  reputation  and  virtue  in  all  other  relations  of  lifc^  nther 
than  by  the  drcumstantial  eridenoe  whidi  may  doud  a  single  act 

If  we  hare  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  principle  cf  liberty  of  conscience 
fully  guaruiteed  in  the  charter  obtained  from  Chables  IL  by  Dr.  CLAmsz, 
it  is  not  because  we  hare  tailed  to  appreciate  its  other  remarkable  pftrrisioaB, 
so  admirably  set  forth  by  the  author  in  his  ninth  chapter.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  a  royal  patent,  thus  distinguished  from  all  other  royal  patents  erer  gruited, 
as  well  as  by  its  aden^wledgment  of  the  Indian  titles  to  the  soil  as  paramount,  and 
its  purely  republican  character,  should  hare  surrived  till  1843,  (the  period  of  its 
abrogation,)  the  oldest  constitutional  charter  in  the  worid. 

The  chronic  difBculties  between  Rhode-Island  and  HasaachusettB,  and  the  injust- 
ice which  the  weaker  State  was  continually  subjected  to  by  the  stronger,  would 
almost  justify  some  asperity  of  speedi  on  the  part  of  a  historian  and  §on  of  Bhode- 
Island;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Arnold  remains  always  foir-minded, 
and  judidous  in  his  language.  Some  new  light,  to  be  sure,  is  thrown  upon  the 
Puritan  character,  (praise  of  which  is  the  cant  of  American  history,)  but  every  re- 
presentation of  the  MassadiusettB  odonists,  is  sustained  by  documentary  evi- 
dence, even  when  it  is  their  notorious  bigotry,  their  unscrupulous  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  others,  their  banishments  and  persecutions,  or  their  brutality  and 
double-dealing  with  the  natives  that  is  recorded.  Here  and  dsewhere  he  is 
free  from  bias,  and  will  not  even  be  enthusiastic,  if  enthusiasm  shall  tempt  him 
to  be  unjust  He  nevertheless  rises  with  ease  to  the  dignity  and  qiirit  of  his 
theme  whep  the  character  of  the  Puritans,  the  Antinomian  controversy,  the  grand 
prindples  of  the  dunter,  or  the  treatment  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  the  Indian 
wars,  or  the  character  of  the.  government  and  its  patriot  founders,  is  discussed 
In  general  his  style  is  dear,  possessing  no  special  excellence  or  defect,  but  such  as 
a  cultivated  gentleman  would  use  in  describing  simply  and  dearly  foots  as  he  sees 
them.  There  are  no  eztravagandea,  and  only  a  few  inaccurades,  such  as  that 
which  disfigures  the  ^t  sentence  of  the  first  di^iter,  where  *  transpired '  b  used 
for  *  occurred.*  The  most  olgectionaUe  of  these  is  the  frequent  interdiange 
of  the  words  *  religious  tderation  *  with  *  rdigious  freedom,'  as  if  the  two  phrases 
conveyed  the  same  idea,  or  were  less  than  heaven-wide  in  their  differencei 

The  divisions  of  this  history  are  those  into  which  the  course  of  events  philoso- 
phically separates.  They  treat  successivdy  of  the  period  from  the  settlement  of  New. 
England  to  the  banishment  of  Roqbb  Williams,  the  Antinomian  Omtroversy,  the 
aborigines  of  Rhode-Island  and  the  Pequot  war,  the  history  of  Providence  from  its 
settlement  in  1680,  to  the  oif;anization  of  the  Government  under  the  prdiminary 
diarter  in  1647,  the  histories  of  Aqaedneck,  Warwidc,  and  Nairagansett,  for  the 
same  period,  the  history  of  the  incorporation  of  Providence  Plantations  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Parliamentary  Charter,  May  1647,  to  the  usurpation  of  ConDiKOTOK, 
August,  1651,  from  this  period  to  the  adoption  of  the  Royal  Charter,  November 
1668,  then  to  the  commencement  of  Philip's  war,  then  to  the  trial  of  the  Habus 
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GKUseB,  then  to  the  period  of  the  suspension  of  the  charter.  The  last  chapter  treats 
of  the  period  from  the  oommenoement  of  the  Andbos  goyemment  to  the  dose  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  only  seyenteen  years  before  whidi  RoosB  Williams  died. 
The  soul-liberty,  which  he  brayed  pestilence,  fiunine^  danger,  and  death  to 
achieye,  and  which  has  now  become  firmly  woven  into  the  texture  of  our  govern- 
ment, in  another  volume  will  be  traced  through  its  influence  upon  the  manners, 
habits,  and  morals  of  the  people ;  this,  and  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the 
State,  and  its  relatioDS  to  the  policy  and  progress  of  the  State,  events  of  which 
Mr.  Ajutold  must  soon  make  mention,  will  afford  him  that  opportunity  to  enlarge 
iqNm  the  philosophy  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  settlement  of 
Rhode-Island,  which  in  his  preface  to  this  volimie^  he  modestly  resigns  to  other 
hands,  but  which  none  are  more  competent  than  he  to  undertake^  and  from  which 
he  will  not  readily  be  excused. 

^The  Scourcro  of  thb  White  Hobss,  ob  thi  Loho  Yication  op  a  Lohdon 
Clxrk,'  is  by  the  author  of  that  capital  book  ^Tom  Br&tDn*§  School  Da/y^  the  stoiy 
of  a  young  English  boy's  life  at  one  of  the  great  sdiools  of  England.  This  volume 
is  an  equally  entertaining  and  truthful  picture  of  the  sports  of  the  middle  dasses  (^ 
the  same  country.  *The  White  Horse'  is  a  rude  colossal  figure  cut  out  in  the  turf 
on  the  Berkshire  chalk-hills,  which  has  given  its  name  to  a  whole  district^  and 
which  popular  legends  connect  with  the  name  of  King  Alfbbd,  who  there  won  his 
greatest  victory  over  the  pagans,  and  in  whose  honor  festivals  have  been  held  on 
the  spot,  at  very  short  intervals^  ever  since  the  ninth  century.  ^  Scouring  the 
White  Horse'  is  nothing  less  than  a  re-toudung  of  the  lines  of  this  engraving  on 
the  fiu»  of  the  country.  The  event  was  celebrated  on  White  Horse  Hill  on  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  of  September,  1857,  by  twenty  thousand  people  of  those  . 
parts,  with  good  old  En^h  sports,  wrestling,  singl&«tick,  badcsword  play,  cart- 
horse races,  greased-pole  dimbing,  pig-chases,  jingling^natches,  foot-i'aoes,  hurdle- 
races,  and  donkey-races.  Commissioned  to  compile  a  memorial  of  this  local  ^  pas- 
time,' the  author  has  made  it  the  occasion  to  gather  up  the  scattered  legends  and 
traditions  of  the  country-side,  with  whatever  scraps  of  antiquarian  love^  vernacular 
dialogue,  and  bits  of  odd  rhyme  pertained  to^  or  might  illustrate  his  sulject,  weav- 
mg  all  this  incongruous  material,  varying  from  old  Saxon  chronides  to  a  sermon 
ddending  the  uses  of  EngUsh  sports,  with  a  charming  love^tory,  in  a  skilful 
and  agreeable  manner.  To  him,  and  the  graphic  pendl  of  Richard  Dotlb,  we  are 
indebted  for  a  book  almost  as  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  ^good  old  England' 
every  where  as  to  the  west-countrymen  who  last  year  so  religiously  assisted  at  the 
great  scouring. 

*  Thoirtdalb  :  ob  the  Contlict  of  OpiNioys,'  is,  to*say  the  least  of  it,  a  suggestive 
book.  As  in  reading  the  dialogues  of  Plato  one  continually  wishes  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  of  Kaluklbs,  or  Pbodikos,  or  KBrriAs,  the  men  of  straw  whom  Socrates 
vanquishes  so  easily,  so  in  reading  ^  Thomdale,'  neither  the  fidth  of  Cyril  the 
Cistercian,  nor  the  skepticism  of  SECXE2n>0RF,  nor  the  Utopianism  of  Clarencb 
seems  always  best  argued  or  most  shrewdly  attacked.  It  may  be  doubted,  too,  if  a 
disappointed  life,  the  certainty  of  approaching  death,  the  habits  of  a  meditative  idler, 
and  the  weakness  of  an  indecisive  character,  sudi  as  Thorndalb  possessed,  can 
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consist  with  a  hearty  earnestness  after  truth,  judicial  iaimeifi,  and  halanoe  of 
mind,  but  do  not  nUher,  compd  indifferentism  or  TactOalioiL  The  ^  Cknfem^ 
Fidei  of  an  Edeotic  and  Utopian  Philosopher*  which  occupies  the  kst  two  hundred 
pages  of  the  book,  has  the  same  merit  of  suggestitenesa,  and  in  some  parts,  of  do- 
quent  originalitj.  So  much  of  it  as  is  a  sjstem  of  psydiology  is  Tery  Talnenble 
though  there  is  some  force  in  the  point  of  which  he  makm  much,  the  oomptezity  of 
ttie  most  simple  state  of  consciousness.  The  tone  and  general  spirit  of  tiieedeetic^s 
argument  is  sudi  as  most  thinking  and  rdigioas  men  will  agree  with,  and  his  re- 
sults such  as  tiiey  ^yprore  and  all  desirsL 

A  New  Histoht  of^  thb  Conquest  of  Mexico,  or  rather  a  cdlecdon  of  essays 
written  to  overset  the  established  histories  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  to 
prove  the  Phoenician  origin  of  those  empires,  has  Just  been  published  hj  Robert 
A.  Wilson.  That  skeptictsm,  which  is  said  to  be  the  diaracteristic  of  the  age,  was 
never  more  thoroug^^going  than  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilson.  If  the  statements  and 
arguments  of  his  work  are  tnie^  then  it  is  also  true  that  the  accepted  histories  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cobtu,  are  romances  and  fidiles,  with  hardly  a  skeleton  of 
Act ;  that  the  civilization  of  Montezuma  and  tiie  Aztecs  in  the  zenith  of  their  pros- 
perity, was  similar  to  that  of  the  Iroquois  In^Bans ;  that  a  large  part  of  the  d]S|»idie8 
of  CoBTEB  were  designedly  untrue,  and  written  to  impose  on  the  Emperor,  Chaklb 
the  Fifth;  that  Bkbnal  Diaz  wasamyth,  that  Boktubini  was  a  Gtedukms  impostor; 
that  RoBESffsoN,  in  his  history  of  America,  has  written  nonsense;  and  that  Pbbsoott, 
who  is  commonly  considered  one  of  the  first  and  the  most  fairfiunded  of  historians, 
instead  of  erecting  an  enduring  literaiy  monument,  which  wOl  live  kng  after  his 
newly-buried  body  has  moukferod  to  dust,  has  only  been  building  castles  in  air,  his 
lustories  having  no  better  foundation  tiian  tiie  ancient  world,  which,  according  to 
the  East-Indian  phiksopher,  rested  on  the  bade  of  a  mighty  el^faant,  and  the  ele- 
phant on  the  shell  of  a  monster  turtle,  and  the  turtle  on  a  serpent,  and  the  serpent 
on  nothing. 

Besides  these  difficulties,  enough  to  disoourage  most  writen,  Mr.  Wilson  has  to 
contend  with  a  style  not  of  the  clearest  or  most  dignified  kind,  and  a  skepticism  on 
the  part  of  his  readers  whidi  wOl  hardly  be  inferior  to  his  own.  In  spite  of  all, 
however,  we  venture  to  say,  that  had  this  book  been  published  thirty  years  ago, 
Mr.  Pbbscoit  would  never  have  written  of  the  Mexican  conquest  as  he  did;  and 
whoever  writes  or  reads  of  it  hereafter,  most  take  the  frets  whkh  Mr.  Wilson 
proves,  into  his  aooount 

Francois  Arago^s  Biooraphibs  or  DisfiNOUiSBBn  Scnnmnc  Mbn  have  been 
translated  fiom  the  French  by  Admiral  Shtth,  Baden  Powell,  and  Robbbt 
Grant.  The  first  volume  of  this  series  of  elogM  of  eminent  men  of  sdence,  in 
their  lifetimes  members  of  the  French  Academy,  comprises,  besides  Arago's  enter- 
taining, romantic,  and  egotistic  biography  of  his  youth,  memoirs  of  Baillt,  the 
elder  Herschel,  Laplace  and  Joseph  Fourixr.  The  second  volume  indudes  the 
memoirs  of  Carnot,  Malus,  Frxsnxl,  Thomas  Young,  and  James  Watt.  Aside 
fix)m  the  interest  which  attaches  to  any  producti(»  from  the  pen  of  •Arago,  these 
memoirs  have  a  still  higher  value.  This  arises  fi^m  the  simple  and  luminous  ao- 
oount of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  subjects  of  his  biographies  in  the  particular 
brandies  of  sdence  to  which  th^  were  devoted.    Comprising  aooounts  of  men  en- 
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• 
gaged  in  the  most  yaried  pursuits,  this  Tolume,  therefore,  gives  no  yeiy  inadequate 

idoi  of  the  progress  of  disooyery  in  the  field  of  physical  science  during  the  last 

oentorj. 

BusiiNELL*s  Nature  and  the  Supebnatubal  is  a  work  to  which  we  had  hoped 
to  gtye  more  space  than  remains  to  us  in  the  present  numher.  We  can  only  hope 
to  indicate  its  purpose,  and  praise,  in  the  briefest  manner,  the  remarkable  ability 
di^layed  in  its  method,  its  arguments,  and  its  rhetoric  Gonceiying  that  natural- 
ism peryades  the  theology,  science,  politics,  literature,  and  life  of  the  day,  and 
gathers  the  hostQe  squadrons  of  unbelief  to  a  more  momentous  battle  yrith 
Christianity  than  any  since  its  inauguration,  he  undertakes  to  find  a  legiti- 
mate place  for  the  supernatural  in  the  system  of  God,  and  show  it  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  diyine  system  itself^  thus  proving  Christianity  to  be  the 
eentre  c^  the  plan  of  the  world  of  nature,  vindicating  the  supernatural  truths 
of  Christianity  and  exhibiting  the  rational  foundation  for  its  supematuralism. 
This  method  avoids  the  inherent  and  insuperable  difficulties  of  a  punctually  in- 
fidliUe  and  verbal  inspiration,  and  yet  shows  the  ground  for  a  genuine,  comprehen- 
sive faith  in  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  Christian  revelation  as  a  gift  of  Odd  to 
man.  To  recapitulate  mainly  in  the  author's  language  —  his  argument  turns  on 
two  &ct8 :  the  &ct  that  we  act  supematurally  ourselves,  which  Qod  may  do  as 
well  as  we,  and  the  fact  of  sin,  established  by  universal  observation  and  universal 
ooDsciousness.  From  these  he  goes  on  to  show  that  nature  is  the  inferitH'  and  in- 
strumental part  <3i  the  system  of  GU>d,  and  oomplementaxy  to  the  supernatural,  that 
it  is  a  sch^ne  of  causalities  disordered  by  sin,  and  needing  delivenmoe  by  the  force 
of  some  si4)ematural  redemption.  Here  arises  the  presumption  in  &vor  of  such  a 
work  as  Christianity  undertakes  and  declares  to  be  undertaken.  The  record  of  Che 
life  <3i  Chbist,  who  is  called  a  self-evidencing  mirade,  is  then  examined,  and  the 
condusion  of  the  matter  is  the  establishment  of  those  two  historic  out-posts,  Chbist 
and  His  minwJes,  and  the  grand  working  plan  and  feet  of  a  supernatural  grace  and 
salvation. 

These  are  not  the  pages  in  whidi  to  discuss  Dr.  Bushhbll's  socoesB  or  fiulure  in 
his  argument  His  book,  however^  is  one  which  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook, 
both  firam  the  conceded  ability  with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  parallelism  be- 
tween his  argument  for  the  supernatural  in  religion,  and  that  of  Thbodobb  Pabkbb 
iit 


RusKiK  makes  the  truthful  remaric,  that  *  until  common-sense  finds  its  way  into 
architecture,  there  can  be  little  hope  for  it'  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
to  ^Thb  House,'  a  Pocket  Manual  of  Rural  Architecture  published  by  Fowler 
and  Weli&  This  work  doses  the  popular  series  of  Rural  Manuals  to  which  it 
bdongs,  and  we  greatly  mistake  if  it  be  not  destined  to  command  even  a  more 
generous  patronage  and  a  wider  circulation  than  *  The  Garden,'  *  The  Farm,'  and 
*  Domestic  Animals,'  which  have  preceded  it  It  is,  like  them,  a  thoroughly 
practical  woric,  written  for  the  people^  in  a  style  whidi  the  people  can  understand, 
and  while  containing  eveiy  thing  that  one  would  expect  or  desire  to  find  in  such  a 
woric,  is  brought,  by  its  size  and  price,  within  the  reach  of  alL 
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*MiMoiBS  OF  ▲  NuLunsB : '  Part  Second.  — Before  we  commence  the  second 
pert  of  this  Memoir,  let  us  remark,  that  the  reader  will  be  struck  wiCR  the  affluence 
of  imagination  which  the  writer  exhibits,  not  less  than  with  the  playful  character 
of  his  humor,  ahrays  good-natured,  and  the  keenness  of  his  satirical  descriptions. 
But  let  us  take  up  the  thread  of  his  narrative  where  we  left  it  He  is  on  the  'down- 
ward road,'  it  wiU  be  remembered,  through  the  Mammoth  Care,  to  the  Infernal 
Regions,  accompanied  by  a  disembodied  Yankeei)eddler,  who  has  an  '  affinity*  lor 
the  spirit  of  one  Nihbmiab  Pbttibokbs,  who  when  in  ttie  flesh  'owed  him  nine- 
pence  for  orer  eighteen  years  I ' 

Journeying  thus  in  company,  tiie  trsTdlers  at  length  readi  tiie  &bled  Styx. 
Old  Chabon  is  there,  all  ready  with  his  boat,  to  take  them  across,  «i«mMwimg 
twelTe«nd-arhalf  cents  from  each  of  them  for  his  ferriage.  The  Yankee  higgjtes 
with  him  for  half  an  hour,  tiying  to  induce  him  to  take  a  ten-cent  piece.  But  it 
would  n't  do :  and  moreorer,  there  was  another  point,  of  much  more  importance, 
to  be  arranged.  Chabon,  who  was  a  custom-house  officer,  as  well  as  keqier  of  the 
ferry,  seeing  the  peddler's  parcel  of  merchandise,  proceeds  to  levy  a  heavy  tariff  upon 
it :  which,  by  dint  of  'minimums,'  'appraisements,'  ' ad-valorems,'  etc.,  is  made  to 
amount  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  I  This  the  peddler  was  unable  to 
pay :  and  Charon,  declaring  the  goods  forfeit^  directs  them  to  be  seiaed  for  the 
benefit  (^  the  infernal  treasury :  and  driving  the  Yankee  into  the  boat,  sets  sail  fir 
the  opposite  shore. 

Great  and  grievous  to  be  borne  were  the  peddler's  consternation  and  despair  at 
this  unexpected  destruction  of  his  mercantile  projects :  '  He  stood  in  the  hindmost 
end  of  the  boat,  with  out-stretched  arms  and  piteous  cries,  and  streaming  eyes 
riveted  upon  his  lost  cart,  as  it  remained  on  the  beach,  until  a  thick  and  pestilential 
fi>g,  which  ever  rises  from  those  gloomy  waters,  at  length  hid  it  from  his  sight' 
And  here  ensues  a  weirdly-graphic  description  of  the  black  and  sluggish  stream 
over  which  they  were  passing :  '  Its  horrid  waters  were  thickly  peopled  with  huge 
snakes,  and  toads,  and  dragons,  and  crocodiles,'  and  every  other  hideous  monster 
whidi  is  bom  of  the  slime  of  a  corrupt  and  putrifying  flood.  So  numerous  were 
they,  also,  that  a  passage  could  scarcely  be  forced  amidst  them,  while  with  fierce 
eyes,  and  eagerly-stretched,  frightful  jkwa,  they  glared  upon  the  travellers. 

Suddenly,  while  looking  inquisitively  among  the  '  awful  critters,'  the  feoe  of  the 
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Yankee  gleams  as  with  intense  delight,  at  some  object  which  he  has  discoirered.  It 
turns  out  to  be  a  large  '  oooter,'  (which  we  take  to  be  a  sort  of  snapping-turtle)  that 
incautiously,  and  in  an  evil  hour  for  itself,  rose  to  the  surface,  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  boat:  'The  creature,  however,  seemed  instinctiyely  to  know  the  enemy  of  its 
race,  and  as  briskly  as  possible,  retreated  toward  the  bottom.  It  was  an  abyss 
upon  which  nothing  living  tx>uld  look  without  a  shudder,  and  into  which  it  seemed 
that  notiiing  could  venture  without  destruction.'  Nevertheless,  head-foremost  the 
eager  Yankee  plunges  in ;  when :  '  At  the  sight  of  a  native  -of  Connecticut,  the 
monsters,  lately  so  fierce  and  hungry,  scampered  away  in  all  directions,  tumbling 
over  each  other  in  their  fright! '  Down  divod  the  peddler ;  and  the  dark  flood, 
closing  over  his  course,  concealed  him  for  a  short  time  from  view.  At  length  he 
emerged,  however,  bearing  triumphantly  aloft  the  captive  *  oooter,'  and  r^ained  the 
boat :  and  there,  seating  himsdf  in  the  bottom,  with  his  baqk  to  his  feUow-voyagerp, 
he  took  a  jack-knife  out  of  his  pocket,  and  fell  busily  to  work.  The  sound  of  much 
cutting  and  scraping  was  heard,  but  his  operations  oould  not  be  seen.  At  the  first 
habitation,  however,  that  was  reached  after  crossing  the  river,  the  Yankee  produced 
and  oflfercd  for  sale  an  article  which  he  called  *an  elegant  tortoise-shell  comb^'  and 
he  sold  it^  for  a  hi^  pricey  to  an  old  woman  who  had  died  of  love  and  green 
i4^)lesl 

'  Proceeding  into  the  interior,*  they  presently  reach  the  judgment-seat  of  old 
Rhadamanthvs,  where  sentence  is  passed  upon  all  who  arrive  in  the  infernal 
dominioDS.  The  court  was  sitting,  and  business  seemed  to  be  carried  on  with  a  dis- 
paidi  quite  unknown  to  our  'upper'  tribunals.  Presently  one  of  the  constables 
calls  out : 

•  VlKGIL  HOSKINS 1  —  YlBGIL  HOSKINS  I  ' 

'  Here ! '  answers  the  Yanke^  peddler,  quaking  up  to  the  bar. 

Rhadahanthus  was  seated  with  a  great  number  of  huge  account-books  before 
him :  '  Yibgil  Hoskins  is"^  your  name,  is  it  ? '  said  he :  '  here  it  is,  among  the  Hs, 
pp.  49,358 :  ah,  Yiroil,  there  is  a  terribly  long  account  against  you.  Let 's  see  a 
fewofthechai^ges:   • 

'Virgil  Hoskins,  Db. 

'JdiiK  27,  18  — :  To  selling,  in  the  course  of  one  peddling  expedition,  497,368 
wooden  nutmegs,  281,632  Spanish  segors,  made  of  oak  leaves,  and  six  hundred  and 
forty-seven  wooden  clockei' 

'  What  do  you  say  to  that  charge,  Hoskihs? 

Hoskins:  ^Say  to  it?  Why,  that  was  counted,  in  our  place,  abedut  the  greatest 
peddlin'  trip  that  ever  was  made  over  the  Potomac/ 

Rhapamanthits  :  *  June  29,  18  — :  'To  stealing  an  old  grind-stone,  covering  it  with 
cotton  cloth,  smearing  it  over  with  butter,  and  selling  it  as  a  cheese.' 

Hoskins:  {in  great  surprise:)  'Jinunlny! — you  would  punish  a  man  for  that^ 
would  ye?' 

RHAnAMANTHUs :  *■  December  18,1780 :  To  making  a  counterfeit  dollar  out  of  pewter, 
when  you  were  six  years  old,  and  cheating  your  own  father  with  it' 

Hoskins  :  *  My  parent  was  real  glad  when  he  found  it  eout :  he  said  it  ahowed  I  had 
a  genua,' 

Rhadamanthvs  :  *  To  taking  a  womH>ut  pair  of  shoes,  which  you  found  in  the  road» 
and  selling  them  to  an  old  lady,  as  being  the  aotoal  shoes  of  Saint  Paul.' 

TOL.  un.  27 
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H08KI113,  {wUh  ezuitation:)  *I  made  four  doOan  and  twdre  and  a  half  cento  by 
that  operation  t ' 

Rbadaiuiithus  :  *  July  2,  18— :  '  To  taking  an  emp^  old  watch-eaae,  patting  a  Hre 
cricket  into  it,  and  then  selling  it  aa  a  patent-lever  in  full  moUon.' 

HosKiNS :  *  He  t  he  I  he!  — wal,  that  wu  one  of  the  'cutest  tricks  I  erer  pUyed  in 
allmylifel' 

Rhadamamtbus  :  '  It  would  occupy  me  a  week,  Hoskiks,  to  go  through  all  the 
charges  against  you.  I  really  am  getting  entirely  out  of  paUence  with  New-England, 
for  it  gives  me  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Ton  are 
sentenced  to  be  thrown  into  a  lake  of  boiling  molasses,  where  neariy  all  your  country- 
men already  are,  with  that  same  old  grind-stone  tied  to  your  neck.' 

After  the  Yankee  had  been  thus  disposed  oC  there  were  a  few  other  cmwsl 
AmoQg  the  rest,  an  oM  Virginian  was  condemned  for  fishing  on  Sunday ;  a  Ken- 
tuckian  for  horee-stealing ;  a  Georgian  for  hard-swearing ;  and  a  South-Carolinian 
for  taking  part  with  the  General  Goyemment  against  his  own  State. 

Leaving  the  court  of  Bhadamanthua,  the  'Nuujfier'  and  his  oonqianiQn  Ka- 
Lovr  pursue  their  journey,  not  '  into  the  interior '  of  the  infernal  dominion,  but 
toward  one  of  the  provinces  on  its  borders,  milder  in  its  dimate,  and  less  fearful  in 
aspect  The  sub-terrestrial  picture  is  drawn  with  wonderful  spenic  effect  Let  us 
segregate  and  condense  some  of  the  elementary  accessories :  To  the  left,  stretched 
a  vast  ridge  of  mountains,  of  immeasurable  height,  whose  summits  were  hidden 
from  view:  thdr  midway  rocks  were  bare  and  bbudcened;  continual  thunders 
rolled  around  them ;  and  incessant  flashes  d  the  fiercest  li^tnings  played  against 
their  bUisted  sides :  deep  caverns  pierced  their  base,  whence  issued  the  elements  in 
their  strength :  furious  winds  roared  out  of  some,  while  others  vomited  forth 
torrents  of  molten  minerals,  or  volumes  of  muriqr  flan^&  Occasionally,  throogh  in- 
frequent gaps  in  the  mountain,  glimpses  might  be  caught  of  the  region  beyond,  for 
the  most  part  veiled  in  a  deep  and  awful  gloom :  save  i^hen,  firom  time  to  time,  a 
g^eam  <^  lurid  lig^t  would  flash  through  the  darkness,  a  volcano  blaze  fortii  with 
fiercer  fury,  or  the  broad  bosom  of  a  burning  like  be  lighted  up  with  a  redder, 
ruddier  gk>w.  Turning  from  this  region,  however,  they  soon  entered  a  country 
mudi  more  earthly  in  i^pearance.  *  Indeed,'  says  our  *  Nullifibb,'  *  any  one  who 
will  travel  through  certain  portions  of  North  or  South-Carolina,  in  the  month  of 
August,  may  see  whole  districts  little  less  hot  and  desolate.  The  sand  was  knee- 
deep,  the  atmosphere  oppressively  warm,  and  the  earth  parched  and  shadekss. 
*  Sulphur-springs '  were  numerous ;  but  during  my  whole  journey,  I  saw  not  a 
single  drop  of  water ;  and  there  i^peared  to  be  a  great  scarcity  of  all  other  fluids. 
I  believe  I  may  safely  say,  that  if  tliere  be  any  vice  from  which  the  inhabitants  are 
free,  it  is  that  of  hard-drinking.' 

But  the  reader  must  not  forget  that  Kalout,  our  traveler's  diabolical  companion, 
is  on  his  way  to  be  married ;  and  at  length  the  twain  reach  tbe  habitation  of  the 
parents  of  the  bride,  where  every  thing  betokens  the  exalted  notion  whidi  the 
fiunily  cntMTtain  of  thor  consequence  and  gentility.  A  *  numerous  and  fashionaHe 
company '  was  fest  assembling.  Too  Uxy  to  use  their  own  wings,  some  came 
mounted  on  huge  ravens  or  vultures ;  others  trotted  up  on  the  backs  of  tigen  or 
hyenas ;  while  the  old  women  came  trooping  through  the  air  on  broonFStidca.  AH 
thingi  indicated  that  a  most  uproarious  frolic  was  about  to  take  pbKXL 
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Among  the  Tarious  preparations,  howbeit,  which  meet  our  trayeller^s  e^es,  he  is 
especially  struck  with  a  sort  of  infernal  barbecue  which  was  being  cannibalisticallj 
cooked  in  the  ytud ;  reprobates  roasting  whole,  upon  spits  before  large  fires :  *  The 
reader  must  understand,  moreover,  that  sudi  is  the  nature  of  these  captives,  that 
no  punishment  or  process  to  whidi  thej  may  possibly  be  suljected,  can  ever  put 
an  end  to  their  sensation  and  existence.  Thus  the  operation  of  being  roasted, 
carved,  and  eaten,  by  a  number  of  voracious  devils,  instead  of  destroying  or  dimi- 
nishing, greatly  increases  the  capacity  for  further  sufibring.  For,  in  that  case,  each 
aepaxate  partide  becomes  endowed  with  a  distinct  life,  and  a  keener  sensibility  to 
pain ;  and  the  portions  which  had  composed  the  body,  scattered  probably  thousands 
of  mfles  i^Mut ;  a  finger  here,  a  rib  there,  a  slice  of  the  tender-toin  somewhere  eke ; 
are  allowed  no  rest,  until  they  search  each  other  out,  and  reunite  in  their  former 
shape;  a  business  which  cannot  require  less  than  many  centuries  of  crawling  to 
aooomplish :  and  it  is  no  sooner  done,  perhaps,  than  another  crew  of  hungry 
demons  catch  the  re-integrated  culprit,  and  inflict  upon  him  a  repetition  of  the  same 
tediouB  and  disagreeable  process.' 

Among  the  unlucky  wights,  ^  thus  converted  into  roasters,*  our  nulliQring  trave- 
ler sees  several  whose  &ces  he  remembers.  One  is  '  a  high  dignitary  of  the  bench, 
and  author  of  a  big  book,  upon  a  spit  made  expressly  to  suit  him,  with  *  eight 
p<nnt$^  —  a  learned  South-Carolina  Judge,  who  was  in  the  habit,. while  holding 
coux%  of  beating  his  own  constables  when  they  attempted  to  preserve  the  peace; 
and  an  old  woman  named  Wiluax  Smith.'  But  the  most  conspicuous  personage 
of  them  an  was  *  a  little  bald-headed  old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  constant  pas- 
sion. He  was  incessantly  scolding  the  cooks^  either  for  turning  the  spit  too  fkst, 
or  too  slow,  or  for  letting  it  ronain  stilL  Nothing  could  please  bun.  He  had  once 
been,  while  upon  earth,  somewhat  notorious  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  Rhode- 
Island!' 

The  blade  fiddlers  have  given  the  signal  for  the  dandng  to  begin ;  beaux  *  dressed 
most  flamingly,'  and  young  ladies  with  garments  even  shorter  than  Bdrns'  *  cuttie 
sariE,'  are  capering  away,  and  the  fun  growing  ^  fkst  and  fhrious,'  when  all  at  once 
the  alann  is  given :  ^  The  enemy  is  upon  tu  / — the  enemy/  the  enemy  f* 

All  was  now  confusion  and  dismay :  the  devils  rushed  forth  and  prepared  for  a 
bold  defence,  and  new  recruits  poured  in  finom  all  quarters.  Having  sallied  out 
with  the  rest,  our  'Nullifibb'  is  enabled  to  survey  the  invading  enemy,  approach- 
ing in  hostile  array,  and  in  vast  numbers.  They  are  armed  with  long  spindles, 
and  a  great  variety  of  patent  weapons,  of  curious  form  and  contrivance.  Among 
thdr  numerous  leiulera,  there  were  three  who  seemed  to  be  preeminent  The  one 
in  fitmt,  who  commanded  the  right  wing,  was  mounted  on  a  large  cow,  of  the  real 
English  breed,  and  dressed  in  a  shining  suit  of  new  broaddoth.  The  reader  will 
perceive^  without  much  trouble,  from  the  remarics  with  whidi  he  endeavors  to  ani- 
mate the  courage  of  his  foUowers,  that  he  bdongs  to  a  subtemnean  anny  of  Poo- 
ncnomsTS.  He  animates  them  with  the  assurance,  that  *  of  all  the  disooverieB 
which  have  enlightened  and  benefited  the  race,  PolUieal  JBoanomy  has  been  car- 
ried to  the  highest  peinte,^  and  established  condusions  never  hefote  dreamed  of; 


'That  two  and  two  do  not  make  four,  but  something  elie^  not  eapHeUly  deter- 
mined as  yet : 
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*  That  the  hi|^  the  tu  upon  trticleg  of  merdiuidiae^  the  lower  wili  be  the  price: 
and  that  no  limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  chei^mess  thus  to  be  attained : 

'  AU  which,*  adds  the  Genena  of  the  Right  Wing,'  'is  piored  in  that  inyaluable 
work,  '  2^  BegUter^*  published  by  me,  at  five  dollan  per  annum.  Let  us  eslab- 
lirii  the  reign  of  these  grand  principles !  Look  at  «m,  my  oountiymen !  Do  you 
see  this  new  coat,  waistcoat,  aiid  pantaloons,  of  superfine  blue  broad-doth  ?  lliey 
aro  a  prusent  to  me  from  the  Pawtucket  Manu£M:turing  Company.  In  the  laat  ten 
years,  I  have  received  in  presents  2847  coats,  1938  waistooata,  2561  pain  of  panta- 
loons, 1496  hats,  and  18,688  pairs  of  shoes,  as  tokens  of  admiration  of  my  talents, 
and  as  a  slight  remuneration  for  my  seryioes  in  raising  prices  and  mannlactories. 
Gome  on,  then,  my  brave  soldiers! — calico  shall  soon  sell  finr  two  dcrflaxs  a  yard, 
and  each  of  you  shall  be  dressed  as  fine  as  I  am  1  * 

This  editorial  *  leader '  wili  bo  as  readily  recognised,  even  at  this  distant  day,  as 
the  leader  of  the  left  wing,  who  was  'mounted  on  a  large  sheep  I '  He  bore  in  one 
hand  *The  Olive-Branch,'  and  in  the  other  a  pamphlet,  entitled  'The  Rnbioon.' 
He  made  a  speech,  in  the  same  vein  as  that  of  the  other  commander,  and  then  gave 
the  word  for  the  forces  which  he  led,  to  'move  on  to  the  charge! '  Th^ advance, 
but  are  brought  to  a  stand  by  a  small  rivulet  of  sulphur :  'Ah,  my  friends !  *  ex- 
claims  the  dismayed  General,  '  this  must  be  the  Rubicon — do  n*t  let  us  pass  the 
Rubicon  I '    So  ikU  division  (^  the  army  was  brought  to  a  dead  halt 

'  A  fiur  mightier  spirit,  nobler  in  form,  prouder  in  bearing,  and  fiercer  and  more 
intellectual  in  aspect,*  next  advances  with  gleaming  eye,  and  a  port  like  an  angd 
of  light:  'He  rode  upon  a  large  Kentucky  boar,  that  upreared  his  bristles,  and 
scattered  the  foam  fi^om  his  long,  kora  tusks,  as  his  rider  spurred  him  furiously 
about,  marshaling  his  forces.  His  banner  was  a  piece  of  coarse  hempen  doth ;  in 
one  hand  he  bore  aloft  a  knife  and  fork  —  in  the  other  a  pack  of  cards.  Hark! — he 
is  prepared  to  speak,  and  the  whole  army  is  hushed  in  expectation :  when  lol  a 
most  strange  and  uncouth  figure  rushes  forward.  It  is  the  Rhode-Islander,  half 
roasted,  with  the  spit  still  sticking  through  his  body !  He  had  not  been  wdl- 
watched  by  the  infernal  cooks ;  and  '  discovering  that  speediifying  was  going  on, 
he  had  broken  loose,  determined  to  have  his  shareL*  All  attempts  to  arrest  him 
prove  ine£fectuaL  He  succeeds  in  mounting  a  convenioit  oninence,  and  vrith 
vehement  tone  and  gesture,  begins ;  when :  'At  the  awftil  sounds  of  his  voice,  the 
whde  multitude,  devils  and  spirits  of  all  sorts  and  degrees,  scattered  in  universal 
dismay.  Evexy  purpose  was  forgotten,  exc^t  that  of  escape  from  the  horrid  noise.' 
Partaking  in  the  general  panic,  our  '  Nollitier  ^  and  his  travelling  companion, 
flee  in  hot  haste,  and  neither  pause  nor  look  behind  them,  until  they  find  them- 
selves safely  back  in  the  upper  worid. 

Let  us  leave  this  scene  of  '  Nullification '  Disaffection,  and  Stronghold  of  Pro- 
tectionists, and  pass  to  a  '  higher  sphere '  of  upper-world  love  and  affection. 

No  sooner  has  our  traveller  and  his  companion  returned  to  the  eardi,  than  the 
former  visits  the  house  of  the  fether  of  his  adored  Laura  —  the  most  exquisilely 
graceful,  beautiful,  and  lovely  of  her  sex:  the  truth  bursts  upon  him  all  at  cmce, 
that  he  is  ''again  ths  Victim  of  Late  ! '  And  what  madness  was  this,  by  which 
he  was  overcome  I  Had  he  forgotten  the  bond  with  the  Devil,  to  v^iioh  he  had 
sttfascribed,  and  the  tremendous  penalty  attached  to  its  violation  t  Was  he  willing 
to  purchase  a  fleeting  pleasure,  at  the  price  of  everhsting  anguish  t    Umbs  awfid 
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vefleotkms;,  howerer,  were  aIwa3rB  instantlj  dispelled  ^  by  the  magic  of  the  dear  one's 
presence,'  and  he  resigns  himself  to  the  OTerpowering  passion  which  it  inspired. 
The  fear  of  distant  pain  outweighed  the  temptation  to  present  pleasure.  Possession 
of  her,  he  reasoned,  would  be  cheaply  purchased  at  any  price  whatever.  '  For 
thirty  yean*  was  the  bond :  how  could  he  hesitate  ?  *  Would  he  not  enjoy  with 
her  a  whole  life-time  of  supreme  felicity  ? ' 

Of  eaune  it  would :  so,  time  and  place  fitting,  (all  of  which  is  yeiy  beautifully 
described,)  he  offers  himseli^  and  is  accepted.  He  remains  with  her  for  seyeral  days 
afterward,  being  *  unable  to  tear  himself  from  her  presence.'  The  necessity  of  set* 
tling  some  affiurs,  preliminary  to  his  marriage,  which  his  Laura  had  consented 
sboold  take  place  soon,  calls  him  to  the  city ;  where  he  remains  only  eight  or  ten 
days,  when  a  messenger  from  his  betrothed's  &ther  informs  him  of  her  sudden  and 
dangerous  illness.  The  messenger  had  been  two  days  on  the  road,  and  the  dis- 
tance was  between  sixty  and  seventy  mOes.  By  Ralouf's  power  he  might  have 
traversed  the  distance  in  a  few  moments :  but  he  had  left  that  useful  adjunct  (Splay- 
ing the  Dkvil,'  it  is  to  be  supposed)  in  the  country.  Mounting  a  fleet  horse,  he  ar- 
rives only  in  time  to  *seek  her  grave^  and  pour  over  it  tears  of  unutterable  anguish 
and  despair.'  A  fervid  picture  of  unshaken-love  and  devouring  grieC  will  afford 
here  a  good  example  of  our  *  Ndllifier^s  style  of  writing  in  this  kind : 

*  I  WAS  conducted  to  the  spot  where  Laura  was  interred.  She  had  chosen  to  be 
buried,  not  in  the  crowded  and  monumented  church-yard,  but  in  the  quiet  solitude 
where  I  first  met  and  last  beheld  her.  There,  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  which  when 
living  she  had  loved  to  frequent,  the  relics  of  the  beautiful  maid  reposed.  The  lofty 
trees  beneath  whose  shade  she  had  so  often  passed  the  summer  noon  in  miuden  medi- 
tation, now  waved  their  leafy  branches  above  her  grave ;  the  silver  stream  that  had 
soothed  her  ear  with  its  murmuring  flow,  now  seemed  to  wail  along  its  pebbly  channel 
with  a  constant  dirge ;  while  the  flowers  which  her  own  hand  had  planted^  breathed 
around  their  dying  fragrance,  and  shed  their  melancholy  bloom.  In  unutterable  an- 
guish I  threw  myself  upon  the  spot  where  my  buried  love  was  laid ;  where,  separated 
from  me  only  by  a  few. feet  of  earth,  and  a  sod  not  yet  green,  now  mouldered  that 
dust  which  had  been  once  perfection.  I  felt  that  she  whose  presence  alone  rendered 
earth  lovely  and  life  delightful,  was  no  more ;  and  for  me  nothing  remained  but  to  be- 
wail her  loss  with  an  eternal  grief.  Hour  after  hour  rolled  on,  while,  regardless  of  the 
flight  of  time,  I  remained  stretched  upon  that  sacred  grave,  pouring  forth  alternately 
the  lamentations  of  love,  the  groans  of  anguish,  or  the  imprecations  of  despair.  The 
long  day  passed  away ;  the  evening  came  and  departed,  and  was  followed  by  the 
gloomy  twilight ;  until  at  length  the  silver  moon  and  diamond  stars  glittered  in  the 
mid-night  sky.  As  I  looked  around  on  the  calm  of  nature,  and  the  solemn  magnifi- 
oence  of  the  heavens,  a  softer  and  less  vehement  feeling  stole  insensibly  over  my 
thoughts :  '  Te  wild  solitudes,'  I  exclaimed,  *  ye  lofty  hills,  and  ancient  woods,  and 
gushing  fountains,  and  springing  flowers!  — ye  can  sympathize,  ye  can  weep  with  me, 
for  ye  know  what  I  have  lost  1  Through  your  deep  recesses  my  Laura  delighted  to 
wander,  or  to  repose  beneath  your  quiet  shade ;  and  ye  were  witnesses  when  she 
vowed  to  me  the  first  love  of  her  virgin  heart.  But  never  again  shall  ye  behold  her 
nymph-like  step,  and  graceful  form.  That  shape  of  beauty  now  moulders  coldly  in  the 
grave,  and  over  it  my  heart  must  break,  or  my  tears  never  cease  to  flow  I  Te  bright 
and  everlasting  stara !  it  is  to  your  realms  of  Ufe  and  love  that  her  pore  spirit  has  as- 
cended.   But  if  the  remembrance  of  any  thing  earthly  ever  enters  an  angers  thoughts, 
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or  thriito  an  angeTf  heArt»  I  know  thftt  even  in  that  bliMfal  haaren  I  am  not  fiMgotten. 
Perhapa,  at  thU  moment,  from  some  one  of  yonder  ndiant  vorldai  mj  Lauka.  looks 
fondly  upon  me  with  pitying  and  celestial  love.' 

While  he  is  thus  speaking,  his  eye  aocidentally  turns  to  a  single  star,  in  a  par- 
ticular quarter  of  the  heavens.  He  at  onoe  recognizes  it  as  one  which  '  his  Laura  * 
had  fiinciftillj  selected  one  night  as  her  future  habitation.  In  the  ardor  of  the 
moment,  he  determines  to  yisit  it,  and  fbrthwith  summons  his  attendant  deril : 
*  Kalocf,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  my  Lack  a  now  inhabits  yonder  bril- 
liant star :  put  on  your  wings,  and  take  me  there  as  quickly  as  possible.'  Kalocf 
gazes  upward,  with  a  sigh,  and  explains  that  he  can*t  do  it :  his  limits  are  the  earth 
and  the  bwer  regions :  the  lair  domain  of  the  skies  he  is  forbidden  to  enter :  *  All 
/can  do,  is  to  enable  you  to  get  there  alone : '  and  he  adds,  that  living;  as  he  had, 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  he  had  found  out  what  was  the  mystery  of  gravitation, 
and  knew  how  to  modify  or  destroy  it:  *  an  enemy  of  motion,  you  shall  no  longo' 
be  subject  to  its  power.* 

Accordingly,  the  demon,  (by  a  process  which  our  '  NuixinEB' '  does  not  ooo- 
sider  himself  at  liberty  to  divulge,')  extracts  every  particle  <3i  wdght  from  his 
body,  and  he  stands  upon  the  earth  as  light  and  free  as  an  ethereal  spirit  I  ^  Now/ 
said  Kalouf,  'you  know  that  whenever  you  b^in  to  move  in  any  direction,  and 
meet  with  no  obstruction,  you  can  keep  on  forever  with  undiminished  velodfy.  In 
order  that  you  may  safely  reach  the  star  which  you  wish  to  visit,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  H>ply  some  propelling  power,  to  be  sure  that  you  start  in  a  straight  line 
toward  it,  and  to  guard  against  starvation  by  the  way.  I  will  see  to  all  these,  and 
will  attend  you  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  the  journey,  to  satisfy  myself  that  you 
are  getting  on  prosperously,  and  keeping  in  the  right  coursa' 

And  hereupon  the  diabolical  compounder  begins  his  preparations.  In  an  hour 
or  two  a  large  quantity  of  fulminating  materiel  is  provided,  which  is  disposed  with 
great  care,  beneath  an  immense  bag  of  provisions,  made,  by  a  sinular  process,  as 
light  as  the  aeronaut  himself!  Seated  upon  the  bag,  fire  is' applied  to  the  powder 
below,  and  as  it  explodes,  our  *  Ncllifibr'  is  launched  into  the  air  '  with  a  velocity 
&r  exceeding  that  of  a  cannon-baH'  Kalouf  spreads  his  broad  black  wings,  and 
goes  flying  alongside,  having  hard  work  to  keep  up,  occasionally  pushing  the  star- 
voyager  on  one  side  or  the  other,  to  give  the  proper  direction  to  his  flight  We 
must  let  the  intrepid  aeronaut  relate  the  incidents  of  this  high-flown  excursion  in 
his  own  uncondensed  words : 

*  Thz  earth  faded  gradnally  from  my  sight,  as  I  flew  swifUy  upward  through  the  bfaie 
expanse.  My  heart  dilated  with  pride  and  exultation  as  I  looked  down  npon  the 
diminished  world.  *  Contemptible  mortals  I '  I  exclaimed,  *  that  inhabit  yonder  lunp 
of  dirt,  I  renoance  all  fellowship  with  yoo,  and  bid  you  and  yonr  vile  worid  fitfewell 
forever  I  While  you  are  ch^ed  to  the  doll  earth,  and  crawl  like  worms  along  its  aur- 
face,  I  monnt  into  the  skies,  and  roam  at  pleasure  through  the  sapphire  fields  of  hea- 
ven. Possessed  at  once  of  the  substance  of  a  mortal  and  the  freedom  of  a  disembodied 
spirit,  I  can  fly  from  star  to  star,  and  explore  every  quarter  of  the  universe ! 

*  I  thus  spoke  in  the  vanity  of  my  heart,  as  I  rose  triumphantly  into  the  ethereal 
regions.  But  alas!  soon  did  I  repent  bitterly  of  my  foolish  presumption.  For  some 
Ume  I  went  on  quite  prosperously,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  seventh  day,  found  my- 
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ielf  almost  in  contact  with  the  star  at  which  I  intended  to  stop.  But,  of  course,  I  was 
mo^ng  in  a  straight  line,  without  the  power  of  varying  its  direction.  Imagine  my 
vnutterable  rexation  and  consternation,  when,  after  a  journey  of  so  many  millions  of 
miles,  I  found  that  I  should  miss  the  planet  by  about  fifteen  inches !  Kalouv  and  I 
had  made  some  slight  mistalce  in  our  calculation.  For  several  miles  I  passed  so  near 
to  its  surface  that  I  was  continually  endeavoring  to  grasp  the  tops  of  the  trees  with  my 
hands,  but  alas  I  I  could  not  quite  reach  them. 

*  Meanwhile,  as  I  passed  along,  I  had  a  fair  view  of  the  celestial  nymphs  who  inhabit 
that  lovely  star.  jThcy  are  indeed  charming  beyond  any  tiling  that  mortal  fancy  ever 
dreamed  of.  Were  *  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world  ^  suddenly  animated  with  a 
soul,  and  it  were  to  step  from  its  pedestal  warm  with  the  fresh  glow  of  young  existence, 
It  would  not  look  one  thousandth  part  as  beautiful.  I  almost  thought  one  or  two  of 
them  half  equal  to  my  lost  and  adored  Laura.  Deeply  did  I  lament  that  I  eould  not 
nlight,  and  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  that  delightful  country.  But  the  power  which 
impelled  me  onward  was  above  my  control.  I  took  a  last  sad  look  at  the  fair  creatures 
whom  I  was  never  to  behold  again,  and  was  hurried  away  with  undiminished  velocity 
into  the  regions  of  illimitable  space. 

*  As  I  travelled  onward,  I  continually  hoped  that  some  time  or  other  I  should  arrive 
at  a  stopping-place.  I  saw,  and  passed  by,  innumerable  worlds,  but  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  miss  them  all.  •  •  •  I  know  not  for  how  many  months  or  years  I  travelled 
onward.  At  length  I  seemed  about  to  pass  the  utmost  limits  of  the  creation.  The 
planets  had  totally  faded  from  my  sight,  and  the  scattered  rays  of  a  few  distant  stars 
only  feebly  penetrated  the  increasing  gloom.  I  shuddered  with  agony  and  horror  as 
I  perceived  that  I  was  leaving  forever  the  realms  of  life  and  light,  and  entering  the 
boundtoas  solitudes  where  Cold  and  Dabknbss  still  maintain  their  primeval  empire. 
Suddenly,  my  flight  was  interrupted  by  a  wall  of  immeasurable  height.  In  this  wall 
was  a  gate  of  immense  size,  through  some  slight  crevices  of  which  flashed  forth  gleams 
of  the  intensest  radiance.  Beside  this  portal  there  stood  keeping  guard  a  creature  so 
prodigious  that  my  eyes  could  not  half  discern  his  size.  *  You  little  rascal  I '  exclaimed 
the  grim  giant,  *  what  are  you  domg  here  with  that  big  bag  of  bread  and  meat  ? 
Back  to  the  vile  world  from  whence  you  came,  and  never  again  let  me  catch  you  in 
this  forbidden  region  I '  Thus  speaking,  the  huge  monster  seized  me  with  his  strong 
hand.  Whirling  me  around  his  head,  and  giving  full  sweep  to  an  arm  at  least  a 
thousand  miles  in  length,  he  hurled  me  back  toward  the  earth  with  the  Velocity  of  a 
thunder-bolt. 

*  I  thus  returned,  even  more  rapidly  than  I  had  left  it,  toward  my  native  world.  The 
giant  had  thrown  me  with  so  true  an  aim  that  I  followed  almost  exactly  the  route  by 
which  I  had  come.  Proceeding  at  the  jate  of  about  ten  thousand  feet  in  a  second,  in 
eighteen  months  I  again  beheld  that  world  of  which  I  thought  I  had  taken  an  eternal 
fiurewell.  My  usual  ill-luck  seemed  again  to  attend  me ;  for  I  found  myself  going  a 
little  too  much  to  one  side.  Fortunately,  however,  I  passed  over  the  centre  of  the 
Arctic  circle,  and  thus  came  in  contact  with  the  North  Pole,  which  projects  several 
thousand  miles  above  the  surface.  I  seized  it,  and  arrested  my  flight ;  and  them  jump- 
ing off  toward  America,  I  landed  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.' 

Where  the  *  Nullifier  '  landed  7  how  he  was  received  and  treated ;  what  wonder- 
ful adventures  afterward  befell  him ;  the  thrilling  histoiy  of  a  Life  in  Death ;  and 
bow,  at  the  last,  even  the  Devil  himself  is  nullified — lo!  all  these  things  are 
written,  and  will  appear,  in  a  third  and  concluding  *  Part^'  in  our  next  number. 
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Editorial  Xarrativb  of  thi  Khickxbbocrb  :  XoicBn  Thbsb. — ^And  so  wa 
commenoed  the  Miigazine.  Willis,  whose  whole  heart  wis  in  it,  wis  mt  the  sune 
time  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Gazette  :  but  for  his  twin  brother,  his 
pen  was  not  idle.  Dear  Wilus  !  how  he  did  work  ibr  us  t  When  we  forget  it, 
when  the  tears  swell  not  to  our  eyes  as  we  think  of  it,  may  our  right  hand  forget 
its  cunning !  After  going  to  see  Colonel  Stoni,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  number^ 
we  dropped  down  with  ICr.  EosoH  to  see  l£r.  William  CcLLttr  Bbtant,  at  the 
offioe  of  the  ^Evening  Pott*  dafly  journal,  then  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the 
present  Custom-House.  I£r.  Bryaht  was  in,  and  Wiluam  Lbgcrt  was  writing 
at  an  adjoining  desk.  Our  business  was  briefly  announced :  we  wanted  the  'cheap 
eommo<tity  of  advice.'  Mr.  Bbtant,  in  conveiBation  with  us,  remaiked  that  he  had 
rather  edit  the  daily  ^Evening  PoiV  than  a  monthly  magaaineu  'I  hare  been 
through  the  mill,*  said  he,  *  in  the  old  ^United  States  Beview.'  Your  work  hangs 
on  you  like  an  incubus,  for  a  month  at  a  time:  whereas  now  I  am  a  free  man  eroy 
day,  after  two  o'clock.'  Nevertheless,  Ur.  Brtant  promised  us  his  *good  word,' 
and  periiaps  a  future  *  ink-shed '  fhMn  his  pen.  How  wdl  both  of  these  promises 
have  been  kept^  eren  up  to  the  present  time,  the  columns  of  the  ^Ecening  Pmt* 
and  the  pages  of  this  magazine  will  abundantly  bear  witness. 

When  the  books  of  the  Knickbrbockbr  were  passed  orer  to  us  by  its  then  pub- 
lisher, we  received  firom  that  gentleman  not  a  few  manuscripts :  among  which  was 
a  *  parcel  of  stuff  by  old  Flint,'  as  it  was  termed ;  and  this  '  stuff'  was  that  noble 
series  of  papers  on  ^Peace-Societies^*  which  met  with  such  cordial  reception,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  been  informed  that  they  were  published  in 
pamphlet-form,  and  yery  widely  circulated  by  the  Peace-Societies  of  Great-Britain. 
Let  us,  by  a  single  brief  extract,  afford  our  present  readers  some  idea  of  the  *  stuff' 
which  composed  the  articles  in  questioa  The  following  description  of  the  horrors 
of  war,  in  our  judgment  has  seldom  been  exceeded : 

*AmR  many  gorgeous  scenes  in  which  princes  have  conferred  honors  and  swords 
apon  conunanders,  who  are  to  go  forth  and  fight  manAilly  for  their  oountiy  and  their 
king!  after  beauty  and  innocence  —  strange  infatuation  I  —  have  smiled  upon  the 
future  murderers,  and  with  their  hands  have  waved  them  on  to  their  bloody  purpose ; 
the  terrible  pageant,  externally  ail  glitter,  pomp,  and  circumstance,  and  within  all 
hunger,  disease,  corruption,  and  misery,  marches,  with  its  squadrons  and  divisioiis, 
cavalry  and  artillery,  banners  displayed,  pennons  streaming,  and  martial  music  re- 
sounding ;  and  as  the  squadrons  move  on  in  their  regular  and  serried  ranks,  the  ad- 
miring multitudes  from  city,  village,  and  field,  gaze  with  quickened  pulses  and  throbbing 
bosoms,  and  say,  as  the  host  moves  by,  *  This  is  glorious  war  I ' 

*•  The  grand  army,  plundering  alike  friend  and  enemy,  in  its  passage,  has  finally 
passed  the  broad  stream  or  mountain-range  or  frith  of  the  sea,  that  separates  their 
country  from  that  of  their  foe.  Long  columns  of  smoke  stream  up  from  their  line  of 
march,  indicating  that  villages  are  burned  and  fields  trampled  in  the  dust ;  that  un- 
offending peasants,  who  know  nothing  about  th^  causes  of  the  invasion,  contribute 
their  last  blanket  and  last  loaf —  it  may  be,  are  harnessed  to  the  artillery,  to  drag  for- 
?rard  the  cannon  to  fire  upon  their  kindred  and  countrymen.  Their  wives  and 
daughters  are  violated  under  their  eye ;  and  their  lathers  and  mothers  and  helpleas 
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in&ntB,  are  left  to  die  of  desiltatioii  and  despair,  as  they  are  forced  away  as  prisoners 
of  war.    niose  are  the  exploits  which  have  been  consecrated  with  fiisting  and  prayer  I 

*  In  the  progress  of  march,  a  district  of  country  many  leagues  in  extent  has  been 
deeokted  with  fire  and  blood.  Before  them  are  green  fields  and  populous  yillages,  and 
a  country  bright  with  all  the  cheerfulness  of  cultivation  and  life.  Behind  is  desobtion 
and  silence  I  Their  foe  has  been  preparing  to  meet  them ;  and  now  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  soldiers,  waiting  an  appointed  signal  to  murder  each  other,  are  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  interral,  which  the  desolation  of  war  has  not  yet  touched. 

*  We  are  told  that  it  often  happens  in  such  cases  that  the  sentinels  of  the  opposing 
armies,  the  night  before  battle,  meet,  interchange  salutations  and  mutual  Icind  offices, 
but  a  few  hours  before  they  are  called  out  to  cut  each  other's  throats.  In  what  strong 
relief  do  such  facts  present  the  guilt  of  those  merciless  rulers,  who  thus  convert  men 
formed  to  love  and  help  each  other,  into  deadly  enemies  I 

*  The  signal  is  given  to  go  forth  to  the  terrible  work.  Forthwith  the  explosion  of 
artaUery,  in  long-repeated  and  terrible  bursts,  is  heard.  Squadrons  of  cavalry  thunder 
over  the  plain.  Steel  clangs  with  steel,  in  the  desperate  conflict  of  life  for  life.  In 
the  midst  of  smoke,  darkness,  and  the  infernal  din  of  all  that  is  astounding  in  the  last 
fierce  efforts  of  human  nature,  wrought  up  to  the  infuriated  recklessness  of  revenge 
and  despair,  the  combatants  feel  a  strange  unconcern  and  indifference  to  life — a  mad- 
ness^ like  that  which  arrack  and  opium  give  to  the  desperate  Malay —  which  they  feel 
in  no  other  position ;  an  indifference  which  renders  them  careless  to  consequences,  and 
causes  them,  with  an  unblanching  eye,  to  note  the  streaming  carnage,  and  hear  with- 
out feeling  the  wild  wall  of  death-groans  around  them.  For  a  moment,  the  central 
arena  is  a  melee  of  infantry  and  cavalry  in  wild  confusion,  in  which  the  clang  of 
sabres  is  heard  over  the  fierce  shouts  or  the  cries  of  agony.  The  veteran  mercenary, 
trained  to  coolness,  even  in  this  horrid  scene,  watches  with  eye  and  hand,  and  braced 
muscle,  the  moment  to  thrust  home  his  steel  to  his  opponent's  bosom ;  happy,  if, 
while  intent  on  that  issue,  an  unwatched  foe  seize  not  the  unguarded  moment  and 
vital  space,  and  give  Aim  the  death-blow  he  was  meditating  for  another.  Some  of  the 
fiUlen  wretches  are  uttering  loud  cries  for  water.  Others  implore  the  passing  friend 
or  foe  to  finish  their  agony.  Over  the  bodies  of  the  wounded  travel  the  cavalry,  at 
the  height  of  theur  speed.  The  grinding  wheels  of  the  artillery  plough  other  half- 
expiring  victims  deep  in  the  soU.  Others,  still  breathing,  still  supplicating  mercy,  are 
thrown  beneath  masses  of  the  dead,  into  the  fosse,  to  make  a  bridge  of  bodies.  On 
this  point  of  fierce  conflict,  a  park  of  artillery  is  finally  brought  to  bear ;  and  victors 

'  and  vanquished,  and  the  untouched  warriors  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  are  promis- 
cuously swept  away  in  columns.  The  loud  '  hurrah '  of  the  conquering  assailants  pur- 
suing their  foe,  is  replaced  by  the  low  and  expiring  moans  of  the  dying.  Such  is 
battle.  ,  Forty  thousand  young  and  vigorous  men  lie  dead,  or  dying,  on  the  field. 
Thousands  of  war-horses  are  scattered  in  confusion  among  them.  Greedy  and  heart- 
less plunderers,  the  vampires  of  battle,  are  gathering  up  the  wrecks,  and  stripping  the 
dead,  and  giving  the  bst  fatal  thrust  to  the  dying ;  while  intermixed  among  them  are 
friends  and  relatives — children,  parents,  wives  —  searching,  and  yet  fearing  to  find 
among  the  fallen,  those  dear  to  them  as  life.  Such  is  the  central  point  of  the  picture ; 
and  burning  towns  and  a  smoking  and  desolated  country,  in  aU  the  visible  distance, 
form  the  back-g^und.  Extravagant  and  abhorrent  and  out  of  nature  as  this  spectacle 
may  seem,  it  has  been  presented,  with  the  reality  of  horrors  a  hundred-fold  more 
revolting,  in  every  period  of  history,  and  in  the  fiurest  portions  of  every  civilized 
country. 
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*  The  battle,  howeTor,  U  past :  a  battle  Beroely  eootaeted  IWhu  the  rinng  to  tbe  Bet- 
ting of  a  •ommer^s  day.  What  heart  would  not  deken  at  the  horrid  speetade? 
What  ruler,  whoee  natare  was  not  waxing  fiendiih,  would  not  paoee  before  he  yielded 
any  contribation  of  influence  to  produce  a  eoene  thue  abhorrent  and  accursed  in  the 
eight  of  Goo  and  men  f  H y  heart  bleeds  at  the  eight  1  for  all  theee  fallen  were  mj 
brethren,  with  nerree  as  Busceptible,  hopes  and  fears  as  intense  as  my  own ;  and  they 
had  equal  claims  to  continue  to  caress  their  children,  behold  the  bright  sun,  and  exult 
in  feeling  life  and  admiring  6od*8  beautiful  creation.  I  look  abroad  where  yesterday 
there  were  so  many  thousand  men,  with  hearts  beating  warm,  so  many  Tillages,  groves, 
farm-houses,  peasants,  birds  singing  in  the  branches,  and  the  hope  of  barrest  waring 
in  the  breeze.  It  now  presents  smouldering  ruins,  a  soil  polluted  with  blood,  covered 
with  corses  ^-  a  picture  all  loathsomeness  and  horror  I 

*  Were  I  to  foUow  the  letters  and  messengers  to  forty  thousand  dwellings,  an- 
nouncing to  mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  sisters,  widows,  orphans,  the  names  of  the 
slain ;  were  I  to  attempt  to  delineate  the  general  result  of  sweeping  disease  in  all  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  battle,  and  of  individual  poverty,  helj^eesneas,  and  despafa', 
blasthig  the  bereaved  cottages,  (for  most  of  the  fallen  were  dwellers  in  cabins,) 
the  picture  of  misery  would  be  too  vast  and  indistinct  to  produce  a  clear  perception 
of  the  result  Life-blood  poured  out  as  water,  may  have  swollen  to  a  rirer  without 
presenting  the  eye  and  the  heart  with  distinct  conceptions  of  the  amount  of  miseiy 
which  has  been  caused  in  consequence.' 

This  eloquent  article,  with  an  Me  paper  upon  Tallbtbakd,  written  by  one  who 
had  known  long  and  well  the  wilj  minister  and  surpassing  wit,  were  the  speciality 
of  our  opening  number.  It  was  the  writer  <^  this  last-named  article  who  first  tokl 
the  dry  bon^not  of  Tallktband,  which  so  took  the  oonoett  out  of  a  young  cox- 
comb at  some  table  in  Pferis  where  he  dumoed  to  be  dining.  *•  My  mother,'  sud 
the  dandy,  '  wis  renowned  lor  her  beauty.  She  was  certainly  the  handsomest 
woman  I  have  ever  seen.'  *Ah  t '  said  Talletkand,  looking  him  through,  and 
*  taking  his  measure'  at  once,  ^  it  was  yonr  father,  then,  who  was  not  good-looking ! ' 
But  this  is  a  digressiott. 

We  may  say,  here,  that  the  reception  given  to  the  first  number  of  the  Knickkr- 
BOCKEB  issued  under  our  supervision,  by  the  universal  press  of  the  country,  was 
cordial  in  the  extreme :  and  the  kindness  then  exhibited  by  our  contemporaries,  let 
us  most  gratefully  add,  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time  —  a  quarter  of  a . 
century.  The  general  *  spirit  of  the  press '  was  well  expressed  by  the  ^New  -  York 
American : '  which,  in  the  person  of  our  friend,  its  editor,  Charles  Kino,  Esq., 
now  the  honored  head  of  Columbia  College,  said:  'The  Knickerbockxb  has 
changed  Proprietor  and  Editor,  and  has  improved  by  the  change,  both  in  tiie  mat- 
ter and  manner  of  its  articles.  A  vain-glorious  tone  of  superiority,  unsustained  by 
real  merit  of  any  sort,  has  given  place  to  the  quiet  and  gentie  address  of  men  who 
respect  the  judgment  of  their  readers,  and  aim  not,  by  proclaiming  their  own  ex- 
cellence, to  forestall  public  opinioa'  And  long  afterward  it  was  said :  *  The  KncK- 
BRBOCKBR,  which  has  been  constantiy  advancing  in  interest  since  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  its  present  proprietors,  is  now  the  first  magazine  in  America.  The  number 
for  the  present  month  is  an  honor  to  the  country.' 

In  the  second  number  of  the  Magazine,  issued  under  our  editorial  diarge,  there 
appeared  om  article,  from  the  pen  <^  Willis  Gatlobd  Clark,  which  was  no  less 
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remarkable  for  its  trenchant  style,  than  lor  its  triumphant  success  in  abating  a 

*  literary  nuisance.*    It  was  entitled  ^American  PoeU  and  their  GritUa  ; '  and  con- 

rigned  to  deserved  contempt  and  oblivion  one  Dr.  J Mc  H ^  of  Philadel- 

phia»  author  of  much  poor  prose  and  poorer  rerse,  at  one  time  editor  and  publisher 
<tf  a  monthly  periodical,  and  who,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  was  permitted  by  Mr. 
RoBKST  'Walsh  to  occupy  the  chair  of  poetical  criticism  in  the  short-lived  ^American 
Quarterly  JSeview,^  of  which  he  was  the  editor.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
literarily  and  literally  speaking,  this  paper  killed  the  quarterly  critic  ^very  dead' 
indeed.  He  never  published  another  line  in  this  country ;  but  went  abroad,  and 
printed  in  London,  in  two  volumes,  a  long  prosy  poem  in  twelve  *  books,'  called  ^The 
AfUedilwnaM^*  of  whidi  BlaehwoocTs  Magazine  gave  this  ample  and  comprehen- 
ove  critique :  *  To  compare  these  two  volumes  with  a  couple  of  bottles  of  small 
beer,  would  be  greatly  to  belie  that  fluid  I '  The  article  cut  the  little  Doctob  to  the 
very  quick.  He  used  to  visit  the  ^Athenaeum '  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  Knicc- 
■RBOCKEB  was  taken,  and  smuggle  it  away  under  other  publications,  to  prevent  its 
being  read;  but  it  'would  n*t  do;'  the  librarian  invariably  *  twigged'  him,  and 
agun  exposed  the  purple-covered  mimle  to  general  view.  The  article  really  created 
more  sensation  than  we  remember  to  have  seen  excited  by  any  one  paper  in  any 
American  periodical  It  was  a  cheerfbl  but  most  cutting  notice  of  the  reviewer's 
pretensions  and  failures.  It  took  a  view  of  his  critical  efforts,  in  which  he  had 
pronounced  Lord  Bvron,  *a  poor  titled  rhymester,'  whose  ^hobbling  poetry  had 
pestered  the  world ; '  whoSe  writings  had  *not  a  partide  of  soul  in  them,'  and  who 
'  bullied  the  crowd  into  reading  his  bad  English ; '  in  which,  also,  he  condemned 
the  best  productions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  he  called  an  *  unknown  Scotch- 
man,' as  'stupid,  slovenly,  full  of  blackguards  and  scoundrels,  as  common  as  Scotch 
thistles,'  *  disgracefully  constructed,'  etc. ;  concluding  with  a  piece  of  advice  to  Sir 
Walter,  that  *  the  sooner  he  quitted  writing,  the  better  it  would  be  for  his  reputa- 
tion.' Of  Washington  Irving  his  opinions  were,  that  he  was  *  a  disagreeable, 
heavy  writer,'  whose  *  style  was  awkward,'  and  whose  *  silly  productions  were  only 
calculated  for  the  pages  of  two-penny  primers  to  amuse  children.'  He  pronounced 
Halleck  *  a  contemptible  doggerelliBt^  with  *  no  satirical  power ; '  Percival  he 
dnbbed  as  *  senseless ; '  and  he  condemned  entirely  ^e  best  works  of  our  great 
author,  Cooper.    Bryant,  he  said,  in  the  pages  of  the  ^American  Quarterly^  was 

•  not  worth  reading,'  and  had  *  never  written  a  passage  fit  to  remember.'  The  writer 
in  the  Kniccbrbocker  contrasted  these  paltry  opinions  with  the  brilliant  success 
of  the  writers  thus  mentioned ;  and  then,  in  order  to  show  what  weight  ought  to 
be  attached  to  the  opinions  of  afuch  a  critic,  he  proceeded  to  examine  hie  works.  To 
this  end,  he  brought  up  IVom  among  *the  weeds  on  Lethe's  wharf'  a  large  number  of 
dead  and  gone  volumes  by  the  same  vmter,  that  had  been  buried  by  the  ^Kortk 
American  BevieWy  and  other  public  authorities.  He  bared  these  failures  to  the 
day,  and  a  more  ludicrous  unuming  has  seldom  been  mad&  The  public  felt  that 
the  expcU  had  been  a  desideratum,  and  with  one  consent  they  applauded  the  cir- 
cumstance. The  popular  journals  of  the  time  gave  their  fuU  assent  to  the  article, 
and  their  choicest  laughter  at  the  'subject'  The  writer  proved  beyond  cavil  that 
aD  the  productions  of  the  critic  evinced  his  want  of  taste,  and  ability  in  his 
judgment  of  poetry,  since  so  much  of  his  own  was  not  only  common-place,  but 
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ridiculous ;  and  since  every  prose-Yolume  from  his  pen,  of  which  great  nambeis  had 
been  written,  had  Men  still-bom  from  the  press.  He  contended  justly,  that  no 
man  could  judge  rightly  of  others,  when  his  own  writings  oontuned  so  many 
fiiults  of  taste  and  execution  as  to  fail  at  once.  And  this,  we  conceive,  was  €be  best 
possible  criterioa  Who  would  have  heeded  the  opinions  of  Giffobd,  if  his '  Juvenal' 
had  been  proved  to  be  a  miserable  performance,  unfaithful  to  the  original  ? — or  of 
Johnson,  if  his  writings  had  been  tame  and  flat,  abounding  with  errors  of  grammar 
and  taste? 

Nothing,  as  we  have  said,  could  be  more  cordial  than  the  reception  of  fiiis  aitide 
by  the  public  The  *Neu)  -  York  American^  a  high  and  standard  literary  autfaori^ 
at  that  period,  eulogized  it  as  *  a  capital  article,  wherein  the  impostures  of  that 
miserable  literary  chariatan,  the  Hibemico-Philadelphia-Reviewer,  are  most  justly 
and  humorously  exposed.  The  fiict  of  the  editor  of  the  ^American  Quarterlf ' 
allowing  so  absurd  a  diarlatan  to  figure  in  that  publication,  renders  him  respectable 
enough,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  to  receive  the  lashing  which  has  been  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  the  Knickbrbockek.'  Such,  let  us  repeat,  in  conduding  our  r^ 
marks  upon  this  portion  of  our  narrative,  was  the  universal  judgment  of  ^le  pubfic 
press.  The  '  little  Doctor,'  like  a  *  twopenny-dip,'  was  snuffed  into  darkness,  from 
the  very  day  that  the  article  in  question  appeared. 

It  is  no  longer  ago  than  last  summ^,  that  we  remember  reading  in  a  dafly  joomal 
an  account  of  a  vidt  paid  to  our  friend  and  neighbor  over  the  riv^,  Mr.  Washotq- 
TON  Ibvino  :  and  in  Uie  course  of  a  conversation,  pleasantly  enough  reported,  and 
not  invading  implied  privacy,  was  mentioned  a  remark  of  the  courteous  host:  ta> 
the  effect  that  he  had,  in  former  days,  not  been  ^itirely  insensible  to  adverse  and 
disingenuous  critidsm :  and  the  very  '  Philadelphia  publication '  (the  Monthly  lla- 
gazine  to  which  we  have  alluded)  was  mentioned  as  having  *■  not  a  little  annoyed 
him.'  That  the  drone  of  such  a  stingless  wasp  should  for  one  moment  have  ^an- 
noyed' such  a  writer  as  Gboffbet  Crayon,  is  of  itself  ample  excuse  for  the  paper 
which  *  finished '  his  *  critic,'  and  for  our  reference  to  it  here. 

We  shall  have  somewhat  to  say,  in  an  ensuing  number,  touching  a  few  of  tfie 
papers  which  succeeded  the  foregoing,  in  the  same  volume ;  artides  which  attruted 
much  attention  at  the  time,  and  the  history  of  the  origin  of  whidi  wiU  not,  m 
think,  be  without  interest  to  the  reader.  In  relation  to  two  of  these,  Mr.  Jaxb 
K.  Paulding,  not  then  personally  known  to  us,  addressed  us  a  lett^  so  wandj 
commendatory,  that  it  was  for  many  months  afterward  a  solace  and  a  rewaid  to  is 
in  our  labors  for  the  *  Literary  Guild '  of  our  common  country.  Witiiout  adverting 
farther  to  these  at  present,  we  may  say,  in  dosing  this  subsection  of  our  narratim, 
that  the  other  papers  in  the  volume  mentioned,  the  Fourth,  which  exdted  the  mort 
attention,  were  the  first  and  second  of  a  series  of  artides  frt>m  the  learned  pen  of 
Prof  Samuel  L.  Mbtcalf,  upon  ^Mblecukbr  Attraetwn^  and  ^T^rreatrial  MagMt- 
um^  The  Past^  the  Present^  and  the  Fature^^  and  a  paper  by  the  author  <^  the 
aitide  upon  Talleyrand,  on  ^The  Secret  Police  qf  Ndpoleott.^ 

The  length  and  variety  of  matter  in  this  department  of  the  present  number,  and 
the  *  short  month'  in  which  we  scribble,  have  saved  our  readers  frtnn  the  perusal, 
this  time,  of  any  &rther  gossip  touching  the  old-time  history  of  our  Magazine 
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Gossip  with  Readebs  and  Correspondents.  —  Seldom  have  we  regretted  a  *cir- 
oumstaDoe '  more,  than  our  inability  to  be  present,  in  compliance  with  the  courteous 
and  kindly  invitation  of  the  ofBcera  of  the  '  New-York  Burns  Club/  at  their  late 
*  Centennial  Anniversary  in  Honor  of  Robert  Bum$.^  It  was  simply  impossible  for 
IB  to  be  present :  and  hence,  we  '  mourned  the  more,  because  we  mourned  in  vain : ' 
but  our  heart  was  with  the  Club,  and  the  numerous  and  *  goodlie  oompanie  *  which 
they  had  assembled  around  them :  for  we  were  present  at  the  first  dinner  of  the 
Club,  after  its  formation,  at  the  old  Waverley-House,  in  Broadway,  (Dr.  CinaaNO, 
of  the  ^Scottish  Joumal^^  presiding;  Bryant  and  Halleck  on  our  right  and 
left  —  and  the  Haggis  *  ancient,  and  of  a  fish-like  smell,'  but  fortunately,  removable, 
bodQy.)  Since  then,  we  have  seldom  been  absent  fix>m  the  anniversary  festival  of 
the  Club,  under  its  various  presidencies.  Now  that  the  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  tike  British  festivals  in  honor  of  the  '  immortal  memory  of  Robert  Burns  '  are 
nadung  us  in  detail,  we  are  enabled  to  say,  that  thus  &r,  we  have  seen  no  festival 
equal,  intellectually  or  *  creature-comfort'- ly,  to  the  Astor-House  Festival  The 
wide-reaching,  all-embracing  picture  of  the  universal  tribute  to  Burns,  given  by 
Brtant,  as  chairman,  in  his  opening,  has  not  been  approached  by  any  thing  in  its 
kind  which  we  have  seen  from  Britain.  Mr.  Archibald  Aluon,  presiding  at 
Glasgow,  came  far  short  of  this  portion  of  Bryant's  speech ;  and  the  estimate  of 
the  Man  and  the  Bard,  by  our  countryman,  we  will  leave  it  to  any  Scottish  lover 
of  Burns  to  classify  in  the  comparison.  Our  old  friend  and  contemporary,  Mr. 
Fuller,  formerly  of  the  New-Tork  ^Evening  Mirror'*  afternoon  journal,  now 
travdling  abroad,  was  at  the  Centennial  Anniversary  at  Dumfries,  Scotland  I 
Think  of  that — for  as  Halleck  says,  *  The  Poef  s  tomb  is  there.'  His  letter  in 
the  *^Daily  Times^^  in  our  city,  descriptive  of  that  event,  is  replete  with  interest ; 
but  as  before  these  pages  will  meet  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  it  will  doubtiess  be 
widely  copied  by  the  thousand-and-one  BuRNS-loving  editors  of  our  country,  we 
refrain  from  *  appropriation : '  save  only  this  matter-full  extract  from  a  letter  of  the 
venerable  Leigh  Hunt  to  the  Managerial  Committee  of  the  Festival    He  says : 

'  What  is  (be  reason  of  this  difference  between  the  fond  love  of  the  memory  of  such 
a  man  as  Burns,  and  the  no  love  at  all  for  those  other  great  men,  Shakspxars  himself 
not  excepted  ?  For  personal  regard  mixes  little  irith  our  astonishment  at  Shakspeark's 
genius,  perhaps  because  of  the  very  amount  of  the  astonishment,  and  because  we 
know  little  personally  about  him.  The  reason  is,  that  Burrs  we  do  know ;  that  we 
are  astonished  at  him,  but  not  enough  to  be  oppressed  with  the  astonishment ;  and  that 
he  fulfils  all  the  other  conditions  necessary  to  universal  regard.  He  is  allied  to  the 
greatest  minds  by  his  genius,  to  the  gravest  by  his  grave  thoughts,  to  the  gayest  by 
his  gay  ones,  to  the  manliest  by  his  independence,  to  the  frail  by  his  frailties,  to  the 
conscientious  by  his  regrets,  to  the  humblest  ranks  by  his  burth,  to  the  poorest  among 
them  by  his  struggles  with  necessity ;  above  all,  to  the  social  by  his  companionship, 
and  to  the  whole  world  by  his, being  emphatically  a  human  creature,  'relishing  all 
sharply,  passioned  as  they,'  excluding  none  from  his  sympathy  but  those  who  have  no 
feeling  for  others,  and  having  a  reserve  of  pity  in  his  contempt  even  for  those,  because 
they  were  not  their  own  makers,  and  are  but  a  sorry,  losing  kind  of  devils,  after  all 
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He  oven  ventared,  like  good,  braTe,  pioua  Uncle  Tobt,  to  pity  the  very  deT3  himsdf^ 
and  wish  him  penitent,  and  out  of  his  den ;  which  is  what  few  GhrisUams,  rerj  few  in- 
deed, have  ventured  to  do  after  him :  though  assuredly  it  is  an  expresnon  of  the  pro- 
foundest  Christian  charity,  and  docj  him  immortal  honor.* 

The  London  jounuJs  are  half-filled  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Bubns*  Festivals 
m  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  Great  Britain.  At  the  Sydenham  Ciystal 
Palace,  fourteen  thoueand  persons  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the ' immortal  memoiy' 
of  Scotia's  Great  Bard  I  Why  could  not  iome  one  of  the  *  Circulating  Mediums ' 
among  our  multitudinous  humbugeous  ^  Spiritualists '  haye  echoed  the  spirit  of 
Burns,  as  it  looked  down  upon  that  one  assemblage  out  of  thousands  ?  Not  in 
their  *  bosh,*  but  in  such  simple,  forceful,  inimitaUe,  simple  language,  as  he  himerif 
would  have  used,  revisiting  again  *  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  *  one  hundred  yean 
after  he  was  bom  t  And  apropos  of  this,  let  us  quote  here  the  farirf  remarks  of 
his  son,  at  the  dinner  we  have  mentioned,  at  which  Mr.  Alison,  the  'learned  Chair- 
man' of  the  occasion,  presided.  That  gentleman  dosed  with  the  remark :  '  I  have 
detained  you  too  long :  and  I  condude  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

<  A  LAST  request  permit  me  here, 
When  yearly  ve  assemble  a', 
One  round,  I  ask  it  with  a  tear, 
To  him  the  bard  that 's  for  awa.' 

Having  resumed  his  seat  ^  amidst  tremendous  cheering,'  during  whidi  '  Uic  whole 
atmosphere  was  filled  with  waving  handkerchief,*  Colonel  Jambs  GLKNCAnar 
Burns,  son  of  the  immortal  Poet  of  Scotland,  who  was  recdved  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  applause,  responded  as  follows : 

*  I  HUKBLT  thank  my  Ood  that  Hk  has  spared  me  to  live  to  see  this  day,  a  day  on 
which  so  many  thousands  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  are  paying  homage  to  the 
genius  of  the  bard  of  Scotia.  My  mother  once  told  the  late  Mr.  M'DiAmiiio  of  Dum- 
fries that  my  father  once  said  to  her :  *  Jean,  one  hundred  years  hence  they  H  think 
raahr  o'  me  than  they  do  now.'  How  truly  his  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled,  the  pro- 
ceedmgs  here  and  elsewhere  amply  testify.  I  fed  most  grateful  to  yon  for  the  oppor- 
tunity you  have  afforded  me  of  being  present  at  this,  one  of  the  moat  influentid  of 
these  gatherings,  presided  over,  as  it  is,  by  the  celebrated  and  tdented  author  of  ih» 
.History  of  Europe ;  supported  by  such  well-known  and  distinguished  men  as  Judge 
Halt  BURTON,  Principd  Barolat,  Sir  David  Brkwstbr,  Mr.  H(»fCKT0S  Mi  urn,  and 
Mr.  Glassford  Bell.  In  no  place  will  the  day  be  hailed  and  cdebrated  with  more  en- 
thusiasm than  in  the  far  East,  where  I  spent  so  many  and  such  happy  years.  In  proof 
of  this  I  may  quote  a  few  lines  written  by  my  old  friend,  Colond  Gkorqk  Ajtdkbsos 
YoTCH,  the  author  of  many  a  Burns'  birthday  ode.  In  a  poem  of  his,  entitled  *  The 
Exile  in  India,'  he  says : 

'The  music  of  Scotia  is  sweet  midst  the  scene, 
But  ah  1  could  you  hear  it  when  seas  roll  between  I 
'T  is  then,  and  then  only^  the  soul  can  divine 
The  rapture  that  dwells  m  the  songs  o'  lang  syne.' 

As  a  led  and  true  Scot,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  the  gemus  of  the  bard,  I  have  jdned 
in  doing  honor  to  his  memory.  As  his  son,  permit  me  to  return  you  my  moat  ainoert 
thanks  for  the  i 


What  wonder,  that  *  cheers,'  loud;  long,  and  reiterated,  should  have  acoompttiied 
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tiMM  modest  remarics  firom  a  son  of  Robert  Bubns  !  •  -  •  Would  that  it  were 
possible  for  OS  to  communicate  to  every  loyer  of  true  satirical  humor  who  reads  the 
Knickxhboccxb,  the  *  observations '  which  we  heard  the  other  evening  from  the 
lips  of  a  waggish  (liend  *up-town,'  who  is  not  only  thorou^y  *  up'  in  the  ancient 
daasics,  and  a  diligent  student  in  old  and  modem  English  literature,  but  an  aooom- 
plidied  profldent  in  the  acquisition  and  utterance  of  the  modem  languages  of  £u- 
Topa  The  subject  of  conversation  had  turned  upon  Shahspearian  Oommentaton 
qf  the  Modem  TifM^  and  what  they  were  doing  for  posterity :  the 

*  Mbv  who  view, 

In  SHAXflPaABB,  more  than  Shakspbabb  knew.' 

He  said  that  the  '  inner  sense,*  the  *  interior  comprehension,'  of  the  German  mind, 
Had  not  only  brought  out  new  beauties  in  Shakspeare,  whidi  were  ahnost  equal 
to  some  of  tiie  ^  good  things '  of  Goethe,  but  that  they  had  also  greatiy  aided  the 
appredation  of  other  and  later  poets  by  our  modem  bards.  And,  as  an  illustration, 
speaking  of  Oaicpbell,  he  said :  ^Tkere  was  a  man  of  mind :  of  great  poetic  cul- 
ture :  an  SBSthetic  Thinker,  who  had  always  a  stand-point :  his  4nner  sense'  was 
at  times  conspicuous.  His  defect  was  in  imagery :  in  his  details,  he  was  not  always 
Mdtoas ;  as  for  example^  in  that  line  of  his  in  ^  The  Battie  of  Hohenlinden : ' 

<  Far  flashed  the  red  artillery.' 

'  Now,  it  is  well  known,'  said  our  fiiend,  *  that  artillery  is  no^  red:  not  one  person 
can  be  found  who  can  trathfully  say  th^  he  has  ever  seen  a  red  cannon ;  nor 
was  there  a  wof^e  cannon,  as  actually  api^ars  from  the  ordnance  reports^  in  that 
engagement,  which  was  not  of  brass.    How  much  better,  then,  to  have  written : 
<Far  flashed  the  hrut  artillery  I' 

A  bright  brass  cannon  wndd  ^  flash,'  in  the  light  of  its  exploding  charge ;  a  red 

cannon  never.'    Bursts,  too,  was  mentioned :  and  an  emendation  of  the  foUowing 

fines  in  his  ^Cottar'i  Saturday  Night '  was  suggested,  which  we  confess  had  never 

struck  us  before: 

*  Ip  Heaven  a  draogfat  of  heavenly  pieasore  spare, 

One  cordial  in  tbis  melancholy  vale, 
'T  is  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 
In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tenaer  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale.' 

The  last  two  of  these  Imes  are  certainly  open  to  improvement  Looking  at  a  dis- 
tance upon  a  hawthorn  hedge,  as  you  see  that  beautiful  feature  in  an  English  land- 
scape, you  9ee  that  it  is  white  with  blossoms :  but  it  is  Uie  emell  of  those  blossoms 
which  joufeel  with  your  Mnner  sense : '  so  that  when  that  smell  is  borne  to  you 
upon  the  evening  breeze,  your  mind  extracts  from  that  invisible  agent  of  pleasure 
&e  entire  delight  of  the  scene.  Thie,  then,  by  the  introversion  of  the  aesthetic 
German  mind,  should  be  the  rendering : 

« Beneath  the  $oeiU^hiU  thorn  that  mOit  the  evening  gale  1 ' 
*A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  any  poetically-framed  mind  how  veiy  much 
moreimpressiveis  this  reading  than  the  other  I'    Without  altogether  adopting  our 
friend's  vetskxi,  we  ventured  to  'introvert'  the  subfect^  by  coming  hedL  again  to 
Shakspxabc  :  sod  we  endeavored  to  repeat  to  him  the  *new  reading '  of  a  part  of 
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Macbeth^*  which  an  enthusiastic  French  student  of  Shakspkaiib  once  pnne  to  oar 
departed  oorrespondent  and  friend,  'John  Watbrs,*  (the  late  HxiaT  Gabt,  Esq^) 
and  which  he  could  repeat  to  edification :  'Ah  I  your  Moesieu^  ShaK'SS-pixbI  He 
is  gr«r^-nd  —  mysterieuse — soo-hlime  !  Tou  'ave  reads  xe  Macabbss?— k 
scene  of  ze  Mossieu'  Magabbss  vis  ze  Yitch  —  eh  ?  Superb  sooblimitee  1  Wax 
he  say  to  ze  Yitch,  *Ar-r-r-oynt  ze,  Yitch  I '  she  go  away :  but  what  she  my  when 
she  go  away  ?  She  say  she  will  do  s^omesing  dat  aves  got  no  n^ime  1  *Ah,  hal^ 
she  say,  *I  go,Iikeze^r«a-t  vizoutzetaQ— ^^  I'll  dol'l'll<2<>/  I*11do!  WiU 
she  do  ?  Ah,  ha  I  —  voila  le  graand  mysterieuse  Mossieu'  Shak-es-pieb  I  She  not 
9ay  what  she  do  I '  This  wa$  *  grand,*  to  be  sure ;  but  the  prowess  of  Macbete, 
in  his  *bout'  with  Macduff,  awakens  all  the  mercurial  Frenchman's  martial  ardor: 
*  Mofisieu'  Macabess,  he  see  him  come,  dos'  by :  he  say,  (proud  empre99ane»Q 
*Coine  <ho-n^  Mossieu'  Macaduffs,  and  d — d  be  he  who  first  say  *£noffa  / '  *  Zen 
zey  fi-i-ght  —  mocha  Ah,  ha  1  —  voila  I  Mossieu'  IdACABESs,  vis  his  br-r-right 
r-r-appier  ^  pink '  him,  rat  you  call,  in  his  body.  He  'aye  gots  mal  d'estomac :  be 
say,  vis  grand  simplicity,  ^Enoff*  I '  What  for  he  say  ^  Enoffs  ? '  'Cause  he  g^i 
enofi&  —  plaanty ;  and  he  ex-i»re,  r-r-ight  away,  'mediately,  pretty  quick  I  Ah, 
mes  amis,  Mossieu'  Shak-bs-pisr  is  rising  man  in  La  beUe  France  1 '  Let  not 
this  sketch  be  inferred  to  be  a  caricature :  it  is  simple  truth,  eyery  word  of  it : 
authentic  in  manner  as  well,  so  fer  as  manner  can  be  oonyeyed  by  memoiy, 
and  by  pen  and  ink.  -  -  -  Ws  mentioned,  in  a  recent  number,  that  we 
should  adyert  again  to  a  conyersatlon^hich  was  held  in  the  sanctum,  with  an 
English  fiiend,  who,  digressing  from  the  subject  of  Stereoeeopes,  gaye  us  so  mid 
an  impression  of  the  outward  aspect  of  St  Paul's  CathedraL  He  was  speridng 
of  the  great  difficulty,  if  not  utter  impossibility,  of  laying  Oitif  Bail-road  Tracki 
in  London,  such  as  we  haye  in  this  our  goodly  metropolis :  '  Why,  you  might  as 
well  talk,'  S2ud  he,  *of  a  bridge  across  the  straits  of  Dover  I  The  city  is  too  hillj 
to  admit  of  tracks,  unless  they  were  suspended.  Again :  the  traffic  is  so  great  that 
vehicles  in  the  main  streets,  running  East  and  West,  are  compelled  to  move  along 
in  *  solemn  procession '  two  ranks  going  one  way  and  two  the  other.  When  any 
thing  happens  to  obstruct  the  way,  and  interrupt  the  modon,  the  efl^  is  fdt  often 
for  a  mile  or  more ;  and  all  are  brought  to  a  stand-still,  unless  happily  you  can 
turn  down  some  by-street  and  so  take  another  route,  which  may  lead  you  back 
again  to  the  same  avenue  you  left  some  mile  or  so  off  I  wdl  remember  once  hav- 
ing an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  friend  who  resided  in  one  of  the  streets  running 
into  Tavistock-Square.  The  dinner  was  to  be  entirely  *  en  famille ; '  ^  I  dressed 
myself  as  soon  as  I  could  despatch  my  correspondence,  after  'change ;  and  about 
half-past  five,  started  in  a  hack,  with  keen  appetite,  for  the  Square.  We  proceeded 
at  a  good  jog-trot  until  we  got  about  half-way  up  Cheapside,  when  we  came  to  a 
dead  stand-stilL  I  sat  patiently  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  when  I  put  my  head 
out  of  the  front-window,  calling :  *•  Jarvey,  what 's  the  matter  V  *  Do  n't  know, 
Sir,  on'y  sumthin's  stopt  th'  way,  Sir.'  Now  this  was  decidedly  valuable  informa- 
tion! I  waited  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  longer  when  I  a^^am  inquired: 
'Do  you  see  no  chance  to  pull  out,  and  go  down  IGlk-street,  and  so  get  up  to  Ed- 
born  f '  *  Yy,  Sir,  all  them  'ere  cross-streets  is  bk)cked  up.'  Well,  after  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  we  moved  slowly  on,  and  arrived  at  Holbom ;  when  going  up 
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the  hin,  (by  the  way,  it  is  very  steep,)  a  carriage  broke  down  some  little  distance 
atiead,  and  there  was  another  full  stop !    Here  was  nearly  another  hour^s  detention. 
Hut  to  oome  to  the  climax  of  my  stoiy :  I  arrived  a  little  before  eight  o*clock :  my 
friend,  however,  was  so  fiishionable,  that  dinner  was  not  announced  till  after  eight 
IThen  it  was,  (there  was  only  one  guest  beside  myself^)  0  ye  gods  I  what  a  recom- 
pense for  all  my  sufferings  of  patience  and  gnawings  of  appetite  1    My  firiend,  true 
to  his  word,  gave  me  ^wraiment  un  dinner  en/amille : '  a  little  ^Potage  Jul  en^ 
fried  soles,  and  a  rump-steak :  all  very  excellent,  bnt  no  more  than  I  got  at  home 
at  any  time  when  I  preferred  it  for  a  change  1    And  pedestrians  in  London  are  not 
modi  better  off  than  those  in  carriages,  for  they  too  must  keep  to  the  left»  and  just 
go  in  double-file ;  or,  if  in  haste,  must  dodge  in  and  out,  and  on  and  off  the  side- 
walk ;  and  wo  to  the  unlucky  wight  who  is  in  haste  on  a  dirty  day,  for  in  dodging 
off  the  foot-way,  he  will  get  ankle-deep  in  blackest  mud,  unimaginable,  even  in 
New-Tork.    Yet  the  streets  are  well  swept ;  still  the  prodigious  travel  makes  them, 
in  a  few  hours,  what  we  should  call  impassable.    Since  I  left  my  *  fader-landt ' 
great,  very  great  alterations  and  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  *  Modem 
Babylon ; '  and  I  mudi  doubt  if  an  absence  of  thirty  years  and  more  would  not 
make  me  almost  a  stranger  to  many  localities  familiar  to  me  in  my  boyhood's 
years.     I  read,  a  few  weeks  since,  that  it  was  contemplated  (possibly  by  this  time 
it  may  be  consummated)  to  take  down  *  Temple  Bar,'  the  only  remaining  Gate  of 
the  atj  of  London,  the  barrier  between  the  two  cities,  London  and  Westminster, 
niis  is  truly  Vandalio  !    A  relic  of  anti^ity,  that  can  never  be  replaced,  to  be 
demolished — and  for  what?  for  'modern  improvement,'  forsooth!    Here  it  was 
that  the  monarch  himself  was  obliged  to  knock,  and  his  heralds  sound  a  blasts  be- 
fore the  gate  could  be  opened  to  admit  him  within  the  limits  of  the  city.    It  was 
mere  Ibrm,  't  \a  true ;  but  then  it  goes  to  show  to  what  extent  the  burghers  claim 
their  ancient  privileges.    True,  this  gate  was  somewhat  an  obstruction  in  the 
tiborougbiarc ;  but  why  not  let  it  stand  a  memento  of  olden  times,  and  widen  the 
street  each  side  ?    This  modem  idea  of  efiStcing  every  thing  antiquated,  is  barba- 
rous.    The  same  modernizing  mania  prevails  with  us  Americans.     See  how  the 
progre$iives  have  tom  down  our  old  stone  churches,  almost  the  only  antique  edi- 
fices we  had,  made  sacred  by  their  venerable  ancestors  worshipping  for  generations 
within  their  walls  I    But  no !    The  old  Octagon  Church,  it  may  be,  must  be  tom 
down ;  the  old  pulpit  whence  some  worthy  man  of  God  has  proclaimed  his  Master's 
word ;  the  little  lectern,  where  stood  the  precentor  or  the  chorister ;  the  old  oaken 
pew  —  all,  all  must  give  way  for  something  modem  —  something  fiishionablel 
'  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  'is  vanity ! ' '    Our  excellent  friend  paused,  for  a  tear  was 
swelling  to  his  cheek ;  and  pleasant  as  we  thought  the  sanctum  that  night,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  at  this  moment  *his  thoughts  were  otherwhere.'    An  old  city,  like 
an  old  friend,  cannot  be  replaced.    •   -   -    There  was  an  editorial  wail,  from  Maine 
to  California,  when  it  was  announced,  some  time  since,  that  Albert  Pike,  of  Ar- 
kansas, had  been  killed  on  a  hunting  excursion  in  a  distant  north-western  region : 
but  the  poet,  the  legislator,  the  keen  sportsman,  the  military  commander,  the  widely- 
known  and  widely-cherished  fnend  and  companion,  refused  to  be  '  finished'    He 
suddenly  appears  in  Washington,  ^  in  his  habit  as  he  lived ;'  but  the  *  personal  evi- 
dence '  would  not  be  taken :  his  fiicnds  r^arded  him  in  tiiie  light  of  a  *  defunct ; ' 
VOL.   LUI,  28 
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and  they  determined  to  hold  a  *  wake  *  over  him ;  and  hold  it  they  did,  at  JoHinnr 
Cotlb's,  whose  house  on  this  occasion  must  haye  been  the  *  Ambrose's  of  Washing- 
ton, with  a  select  number  of  the  friends  of  the  *  lam^ted  deceased,*  who  also 
*  honored  the  company  with  his  presence.'  Althou^  from  being  so  *  aaWy '  with 
the  Kkicksbbockkr^  we  are  *  late  in  the  day,'  so  &r  as  this  ^Wdke^  is  OQnoemed, 
we  yet  cannot  refirain  from  a  reference  to  it,  and  to  the  proceedings  which  were  con- 
sequent upon  it  If  we  were  to  print  in  these  pages  the  extended  *'8ong^  which 
was  sung  upon  the  occasion,  to  the  *  moving '  air  of  *'Benny  HaunM,  0! '  we  should 
be  obliged  to  accompany  it  with  so  many  gossipping  reminiscences  of  not  a  few  of 
the  personages  named,  and  adroitly  personified  in  it,  that  we  should  be  hdd  'Ikble' 
fat  undue  *  personalities.'  We  can  only  thank  our  old  and  esteemed  Mend  *  Mac^ 
fer  forwarding  to  us  the  *  Proceedings,'  printed  for  private  circulation,  and  present 
a  few  duffacteristic  stanzas  firom  a  poem  by  '  One  of  the  Moumeis,'  entitM  ^The 
Old  ArhoMOM  6hntleman  Alive  Again  : ' 

*  Thb  fine  Arkansas  Gentleman  restored  to  life  onee  more, 
Continued  to  eojoy  himself  as  he  had  done  before ; 
And,  tired  of  eivilixed  pnrsnits,  condaded  ho  womd  ao 
To  see  some  Indian  friends  he  had,  and  chase  the  Bnnkla 

This  fine  Arkansas  Gentleman 
Cloae  to  the  ChocUv  Une. 

*  The  mmor  of  his  visit  had  extended  far  and  near. 

And  distant  chiefli  and  warriors  came  with  bow,  andgon,  and  spear: 
So  when  he  reached  the  oouacil-gronnds  with  much  ^Uj^t  he  sees 
Delegations  from  the  Foxes,  Sioux,  Quapaws,  Blackfeet,  Pottawottamies, 
Gros  Ventres,  Arrapahoes,  Camanohes,  Creeks,  Navajoea,  Choctaws  and 
Cherokees : 

This  fine  Arkansas  Gentleman,  etc. 

<  He  went  to  sleep  among  these  Mends,  in  huts  or  tents  of  akin 
And  if  it  rained  or  hailed,  or  snowed,  he  did  n*t  care  a  pin ; 

For  he'd  lined  his  hide  with  whiskey  and  a  brace  of  roasted  grouse, 
And  he  did  n't  mind  the  weather  any  more  than  if  he  slept  in  a  fonr^tocy 
brown-etone  front,  tin  roof,  fire-proof,  Fifth  Avenue  hoose : 
This  fine  Arkansas  Gentleman,  etc. 

<  Now,  whilst  he  was  enjovinff  all  that  such  adventore  brinss. 
The  chase,  and  pipe,  ana  bottle,  and  such  like  forbidden  things, 
Some  spalpeen  of  an  editor,  the  Lord  had  made  in  vain, 

Inserted  in  his  horrible  accident  column,  amongst  murders,  robberies, 
rapes,  and  thefts,  camphene  accidents,  collisions,  explosions,  defideadoos. 
fornications,  seductions,  abductions,  and  destructions,  under  a  spkodM 
black-bordered  notice,  the  lamentable  news  that  he  was  dead  oyvik 
This  fine  Arkansas  Gentleman,  etc. 

*  The  other  papers  copied  it,  and  then  it  was  believed 
That  DaATR  at  last  had  taken  him,  so  recently  reprieved: 
Thev  mourned  him  as  a  warrior,  a  poet,  and  a  trump. 

And  with  elegies,  eulogies,  biograpnies,  reviews,  articles,  eritieiams  on  his 
productions,  doubts  whether  he  had  ever  fought,  wrote,  hunted  bnialo, 
or  indeed  lived  at  all:  and  one  incredulous  pagan,  'Jomon  Hoona,*  of 
the  Jioniaomerif  Jfctil,  always  denied  his  djring  plnmp : 
This  fine  Arkansas  Gentleman,  etc 

'Behold  in  this  excitement  our  distingnished  Mend  arrive. 
We  *  knew  from  a  remark  he  made '  that  he  was  still  aUve; 
Then  evety  journal  joyously  the  contradiction  quotes. 
The  tailors  take  his  measure,  and  the  banks  renewed  his  notes  i 
This  fine  Arkansas  Gentleman,  etc. 
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'Bat  JoHirirr  Cotlb,  aa  Irithnuui,  the  news  refntdi  to  take. 
He  swore  no  (jentleman  alire  should  chste  him  of  hit  wake : 
So  he  called  his  friends  together  as  here  you  plainly  see. 
And  has  set  oat  the  spirits  to  lay  the  bodjr  under  the  table  daoentlj. 
This  fine  Arkansas  Gentleman^  etc.* 

We  shoold  like  to  htve  heard  our  friend  John  Brougham  *  dumt '  this,  in  the 
^nch  Irish  brogue'  which  he  knows  so  wdl  how  to  assuma  Our  old  corre- 
apondent  wis  honored  at  his  *  wake '  by  the  presence  of  some  of  the  first  men  in 
tlie  nation:  and  he  must  have  been  as  much  flattored  as  he  was  when  Chbisto* 
PHBB  North  pronounced  so  cordial  an  eulogium  upon  his  admirable  contributions 
to  *'  Blackwood's  Magarfne*  ...  Thr  Kkickxbbockkr,  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  stagey  was  the  fitYorite  repository  of  dramatie  inddents  and  criticism.  A  re- 
firence  to  our  early  yolumes  would  rereal  some  of  the  most  characteristic  and  ori- 
guud  anecdotes  of  Gborgr  Fbrdrrio  Cooks,  Krmbls,  Matthews,  Macrbadt,  and 
other  leading  English  actors.  Dr.  Francis,  in  his  capacity  of  phyacian  to  some 
of  tiiese  fiunous  actors,  has  garnered  in  our  pages  and  elsewhere^  charming  memo- 
roM^  of  tiie  American  Staga  We  haye  now  to  thankafriend  Cor  an  original  and 
hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  Edmuiid  Kbah.  He  wrote  it  on  his  kst  visit  to  New. 
Toric,  while  sufiering  the  consequences  of  his  capricious  recklessness,  and  intended 
topublishit  in '7^i^-F<^2;  J.fMrt0an.'  It  is  a  curious  memorial  of  the  man, 
and  thoaa  troubled  times  of  the  dianuL  It  illustrates  the  conscious  error  and  the 
fruik  repentance  of  a  child  of  genius,  as  thus  described  in  a  Yolume  of  essays  by 
one  of  our  contributors :  '  While  the  histrionic  achieyements  of  Kean  identify  his 
name  with  the  progress  of  dramatic  art,  his  actual  life  and  habits  pertain  rather 
to  a  sphere  without  the  limits  of  ciyilization.  A  wild  yein  bekmged  to  his  yery 
nature,  and  seemed  indicatiye  of  gipsy  or  sayage  blood.  It  gleamed  sometimes 
from  his  extraordinary  eyes,  when  acting,  so  as  to  appal,  startle  and  unpress  eyery 
dass  of  obseryers.  A  man  once  cried  out  in  the  pit,  at  the  demoniacal  glare  of  his 
optics,  as  Shtlock  meditating  reyenge  on  his  creditor:  *  It  is  the  Deril  1 '  His 
poet-biographer  compares  him  to  the  yan-winged  hero  of  'Paradise  Lost;'  and 
Wbst,  the  painter,  declared  he  had  neyer  been  so  haunted  by  the  look  of  a  human 
free  as  by  that  of  Kxah.  Something  of  this  peculiar  trait  also  exhibited  itself  in 
his  action  and  tones,  and  made  his  audience  thrill  with  the  fierce  energy  of  his'souL 
But  while  it  thus  subseryed  the  purposes  of  art,  and  was  in  ikct  an  element  of  his 
genias,  it  infected  his  private  life  with  a  reddess  and  half-maniacal  extravagance^ 
that  was  fostered  by  his  addiction  to  stimulants,  an  unprotected  infency,  and  the 
precarious  and  baffled  tenor  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood'  *  The  following  is 
KrarV  letter: 

'Mr.  Editor  :  With  oppreoed  feelings,  heart-rending  to  my  friends  and  triompbant 
to  my  Enemies,  I  m^e  an  appeal  to  that  country  femed  for  Hospitality  to  the  Stranger 
and  mercy  to  the  conquered.  Allow  me  to  say,  Sir,  whatever  are  my  Offenoea,  I  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  offering  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  Disreapeet  toward  the  In- 
habitants of  New-York.  They  received  me  from  the  first  with  an  Snthuriasm  gratefiil 
in  ikow  Hours  to  my  Pride,  in  the  present  to  my  memory.  1  cannot  recal  to  my  mind 
any  Act  or  Thought  that  did  not  prompt  me  to  an  unfeigned  Acknowledgement  of  their 

*  Bio«R4rmoAL  Imati.    Bj  H.  t.  Tuckumai. 
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Favours  as  a  Public,  and  profound  Admiration  of  the  private  Worth  of  those  Circles 
in  which  I  had  the  Honour  of  moving. 

*  That  I  have  committed  an  error,  appears  too  evident,  from  the  aU-decisive  Yoice 
of  the  Public ;  but  surely,  it  is  but  Justice  to  the  Delinquent  (whatever  may  be  his 
enormities)  to  be  allowed  to  make  Reparation  where  the  OiTeQces  were  committed 
My  misunderstanding  took  place  in  Boston.  To  Boston  I  shall  assuredly  go,  to  apologixe 
for  ray  Indiscretions. 

*  I  visit  this  Country  now  under  different  Feelings  and  Auspices  than  on  a  former 
Occasion,  Then  I  was  an  ambitious  man,  and  the  proud  Representative  of  Shakspeau*b 
Heroes.  The  Spark  of  Ambition  is  extinct ;  and  I  merely  ask  a  Shelter  in  which  to 
close  my  professional  and  mortal  career. 

'  I  giviB  the  Weapon  into  the  Hands  of  my  Enemies :  if  they  are  brave,  they  will 
not  turn  it  against  the  defenceless.  Edvukd  Eiaji. 

'WiulUngton  Hall,  Tuesday,  Nov,  16,  1826.' 

Eloquent  repentanoe  and  oontritioii  I  -  *  -  *  It  somedmes  hai^iens,*  (writes 
A  friendly  correspondent  from  Logan,  Ohio,  from  whom,  by  the  way,  our  raiders 
have  heard  *  to  edification  *  more  than  once,)  *  in  the  coarse  of  one's  practice  in  the 
legal  profession,  to  meet  with  very  queer  law,  and  very  que^  documents,  in  the 
way  of '  Petitions,*  ^Answeia,'  and  *  Replies,'  especially  in  the  Courts  of  pie^xntdrst 
presided  over  by  country  justices,  who  are  frequently  judges  both  of  law  and  fact, 
d  la  mode.  I  give  you  below,  an  exact  copy  of  an  ^Answer '  filed,  not  by  the  de- 
fendant himseU;  but  by  his  attorney,  being  a  country  pettifogger  of  the  first  water 
in  and  about  his  vicinage,  into  whose  tender  mercies  are  committed  the  interests 
of  his  clients,  with  the  full  assurance  that  Equity  will  prevail  And  lest  even '  Old 
Knick  '  himself  should  doubt  the  truth  of  the  copy,  I  send  him  the  original  lor 
ocular  inspection,  hoping  that  he  WKjfile  it  again  in  the  Court  of  the  Grand  As- 
sise of  Literature.  In  order  to  perceive  the  ,p0r£ii»«iicy  of  the  document,  I  premise 
that  the  defendent,  Cbilcoat,  was  sued  as  guarantee  by  Humphset  Davis,  upon  a 
promissory  note,  given  by  Chilcoat  as  part  of  the  price  of  the  purohase-mon^ 
of  a  oertam  piece  of  land,  bought  by  C.  from  D.  Chhx^oat  also  g^ve  as  the 
balance  of  the  purchase-money,  one  cow,  and  a  town  lot  in  Bloomingville.  The 
defence  set  up,  ¥nis  the  paper  bdore  alluded  to,  of  which  the  Mowing  is  a  tnie 
copy,  9an»  the  bit  of  red  string  which  bound  together  the  fractional  parts  of  a  sheet 
of  foolscap^  upon  which  it  was  written  in  the  manner  of  fancy  attorney : 

*  The  Defendant,  Joshawat  Chilcoat  Clames  A  set  off  and  Judgement  Aganat  the 
Plant!  ve  humfrt  Da  vice  In  A  Sute  Now  Pending  July  the  24  A  D  18^  the  Plantire 
Clames  A  Belance  on  the  Paiment  as  a  surplus  on  The  Land  as  back  payment  De- 
fendant, as  set  Ofif  Clamed  from  the  1  Plantive  Pay  for  one  Milk  Cow  $2500  S  one 
town  Lot  in  Eeast  bloomville  sold  to  the  Plantive  at  $35.00  3  £itom  is  Paid,  a  noat  of 
Hand  Paiable  from  toxas  Wiles  Dis  Counted  one  DoUar  and  the  Intrust  for  less  than 
the  value  of  said  noaty  eined  over  With  out  Recorse  or  Return  In  Law  the  Plantive 
agread  to  look  to  the  maker  only  for  Pay  Calling  for  $11.00  All  of  the  Above  A  Counts 
Was  Paid  on  the  12  Day  of  March  AD  1858  the  Dcfiudant  Clames  for  fraud  and 
Deseitful  Afermations  and  Deceivid  the  Defendant  to  the  amount  75.00  on  the 
quality  of  the  land  and  the  quonity  and  quality  of  the  timber  AUso  Deceirid  the  De- 
fendant on  the  a  mount  Cleared  of  siud  land  and  the  A  mount  of  botum  land  on  said 
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Pfatfe  Acres  of  botoms  in  All  of  the  off  set  of  the  Defendants  CUune  is  the  smooat  of 
176.00  Defendant  Joshawat  Chilcoat.* 

TVe  have  the  'original'  of  this,  and  can  vonch  for  its  authenticity :  verbatim^  et 
literatim^  et  speUatim^  et  punctuatim.  Scfaoohnasters  must  be  at  a  discount 
among  the  pugnacious  litigants  of  our  sister  State :  althou^  our  Eastern  sisters 
are  not  '  be/ore  ^  her.  -  •  •  It  did  not  need  the  assurance  of  our  correspond- 
ent)  '  S.  F.  R/  that  we  had  already  cordially  commended  a  production  from  the 
same  pen,  to  insure  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  subjoined  lines.  They  bear  their 
own  recommendation  to  us,  as  they  will  to  our  readers.  The  writer  pleasantly  ob- 
serves, in  a  note  accompanying  the  effusion :  *  Once  upon  a  time^  tenants*  wives 
used  to  ride  behind  the  good  man,  as  he  jogged  along  to  pay  the  rent^  and  bear  on 
their  arm  a  basket  of  new-laid  eggs  or  a  &t  fowl  —  proof  of  good-will  as  well  as 
bouse-wifery.  My  vesses  are  a  &r  less  substantial  tribute :  *  but  such  as  they  are,* 
will  you  accept  them  as  a  thank-offering  for  the  *  good  words '  with  which  you  so 
kindly  took  the  New- York  public  of  last  year  by  the  button,  and  bespoke  a  friendly 
hearing  for  a  dramatic  bantling  of  mine  ? '    With  pleasure : 


'€lt  iEtJSJsajjt  Crom  tie  ilSrufc. 


'In  my  ffrief,  I  sobbed :  *  What  is  left, 
Wbea  loreyer  are  borne  away 
The  hopes  and  dreams  that  from  age  arereft, 
And  Night  obscures  Life's  day  f 
When  sorrow  cankers  with  crnel  ruth 
The  laurels  of  fame  and  the  roses  of  youth  : 
For  like  laurel- wreath,  and  rose  in  its  prime 
Of  man's  sprinff-time,  swift  to  flee, 
Was  the  cherished  love,  and  the  promised 

fame. 
In  the  sweet  short  mom  of  youth  that  came, 
Which  I  ne'er  aflrain  may  see  t 
Then  what  can  Timb*s  wave  bring  back  to 

atone 
For  the  blighted  hopes,  forerer  flown  ? ' 

*  While  I  spoke,  at  my  feet  was  cast 
A  fragment  with  sea-weed  twined 
Of  some  hapless  Teasel's  shivered  mast, 
Rent  by  the  angry  wind : 
Dripping,  decayed,  with  shells  bedecked. 
Was  this  message  sad  from  the  vessel 

wrecked, 
But  — the  form  of  a  Gross  it  bore  t 
'  0  answer  blest  to  my  moan ! '  I  cried : 

*  Blest  symbol  of  Hik  who  lived  and  died. 
Guiding  us  to  that  brighter  shore 
Where  the  waves  of  Passion  no  more  shall 

roU, 
And   Peace  shall   harbor  the  sin-tossed 
soul!" 

Such  *  bantlings'  require  no  praise.  -  -  -  Is  the  writer  of  ^An  Unexpected  Mis- 
hap '  reasonably  sure  he  has  not  *  mistaken  his  man  ? '  Is  he  quite  certain  that  he 
is  not '  seen  through,'  as  though  he  were  a  piece  of  glass  —  *  half-cracked,'  at  that ! 
If  not  aware  of  the  &ct,  let  us  hint  it  to  him  gently :  assuring  him  that  he  will 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  smuggle  a  *  puff'  into  these  pages,  however  disguised  in 
Ifae  shape  of  a  made-up  ^  Incident'  that  is  only  equalled  in  its  stupidity  by  its  thin 


'  I  CAST  a  f^sh-blown  rose 
To  the  waves  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
And  marvelled  if  ever  the  swelling  surge 
Would  bear  it  back  to  me : 
'T  was  swept  from  my  vie w, with  its  fh^prant 

breath, 
like  the  cherished  One  that  was  claimed  by 

DaATH, 

In  a  sad  hour  —  long  ago ! 
Away !  away !  't  was  torn  from  my  sight, 
And  a  sadness  fell  on  my  heart  like  night, 
As  the  Sea  murmured  deep  and  low : 
*  The  waves  of  Time,  as  they  onward  roll, 
Ke^er  return  with  the  hopes  of  youth  to 
the  soul ! ' 

'  I  threw  a  laurel  spray, 
'T  was  borne  aloft  'mid  the  roar 
Of  the  foam-crested  waves,  as  they  leapt 
On  that  stormy  ocean  shore : 
But  the  emblem  of  fame  and  triumph  won 
Uprose  and  fell  as  the  flower  had  done, 
And  returned  —  ah  I  never  more ! 
The  voice  within  me  in  anguish  cried : 

'Ever  thus — ever  thus,  the  loved  have  died 
Or  grown  cold :  the  fiune  I  have  striven  to 

win 
Hath  been  crushed  by  envy  or  blighted  by 

iin, 
Till  my  heart  hath  grown  sick  and  sore  I ' 
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tnnspttrency:  joBtas 'aJadcMsistlMSMiieM  amuk^onlyflMrvML*  'Triton* 
•gun,  mnd  watch  the  'erentuation !  *  •  -  •  *  Judex*  writes  us  ftom  Baltiiiiive 
as  (oUoweth:  *  Hie  ioUowing  is  a  literal  copy  of  a  letter  written  some  tluit^-stx  or 
seren  yean  aga  Thinking  that  such  a  beaotiliil  spedmen  of  caoography  mi^it  be 
entitled  to  a  nook  in  your  periodical,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  Ibrwmrd  it  to  jroa : 

*Ur 

*  JoHir  Faaoaov 
•Mwehent 
'  Baltemor,  UnitMi  StaU 
*  North  America. 

<  Dbab  Sib  :  '  Your  Father  Adam  FBaooov  wished  me  to  write  to  yon  if  i  could  hmre 
any  opertanety  he  has  no  particUr  word  but  wishes  yoa  to  write  to  him  fraqaantly  he  as 
not  herd  fh>m.yoa  for  a  eonstdrsbel  time  and  he  is  rery  aoches  for  yon  to  write  emedeCly 
the  writer  of  this  is  a  Nephew  of  Jambs  Lamb,8  indiana  Staate  his  son  is  eome  to  his  ftram 
near  Philedelphe  if  you  know  the  name  of  it  or  a  direotmn  to  find  him  send  word  in  yowr 
Father,s  Letter  and  how  far  distent  BalUmor  is  from  Philedelphe  if  thare  be  any  Paketa 
or  Steem  Bote  gos  between  them :  you  may  write  if  thare  be  any  Malt  made  in  yoar  Town 
or  near  to  it  or  any  Ales  or  Wcskey  made  and  what  is  the  pryoes  of  them  i  am  a  Malster 
and  I  can  Brewe  ale  I  was  brogbt  up  in  the  Farming  i  am  thinking  of  coming  to  my 
Uncal  soon  yoa  may  write  the  Pryces  of  yoar  Markets  the  pryoes  of  Clonths  men  an  wt- 
mons  Shoos  if  thare  be  any  sheep  keep,t  with  your  Farmers  or  any  Partielar  newa  in  yonr 
Coantrj  no  Mor  at  preaent  hot  remans  yoar 

•  Tmley,  B M . 

'Sauckit 

Rare  '  marchant '  that  I  •  •  -  Onb  of  the  most  pleasing  and  eflectiTe  pictures 
which  we  have  recently  seen,  is  a  Urge  engraring  from  the  burin  of  Jobk  C. 
McRab,  Esq.,  representing  'Robert  Burm  in  hii  Oottage  CampoHng  the  Cottag'e 
Saturday  Nighty  after  the  fine  painting  by  Sir  Wiluax  Allah.  It  is  in  aD  re- 
spects admirable.  There  is  honest  ^  Robib,'  the  worid*8  fiirorite  now^  in  the  homely 
purfo  in  wfaidi  he  was  wont  to  tread  the  fields,  with  the  pen  in  his  hand  which  is 
to  record  his  immortal  poem.  Could  we  say  more  !  -  •  -  All  our  readers  are 
not  htwyers  (thank  the  Fates  for  that  /)  but  those  who  are  not^  equally  with  those 
who  are^  will  appreciate  the  dry  satire  of  the  suljoined.  Missouri  is  the  State 
wherein  the  scene  occurred : 

*Bkiho  once  opposed  to  Mr.  S ,  late  member  of  Congren,  he  remarked  as  fol- 
lows to  the  Jurj,  upon  a  disagreement  between  them :  *  Here  my  brother  S and 

I  differ.  Now  this  is  very  natural.  Men  seldom  see  things  in  the  sbbm  fight :  and 
they  may  disagree  in  opinion  upon  the  aimpteat  principles  of  the  law,  and  thai  rery 
honestly ;  while  at  the  same  time,  neither  can  see  any  earthly  reason  why  they  riioald. 
And  this  is  merely  because  they  look  at  different  sides  of  the  subject,  and  do  not  riew 
it  in  all  its  bearings.    Suppose,  for  illustration,  a  man  should  come  in  here,  and  boldly 

assert  that  my  brother  S 's  head  [here  he  Iidd  his  hand  rery  familiariy  upon  the 

large  chuckle-head  of  his  opponent]  is  a  s^imuA  /  I,  on  the  other  hand,  aboold  main* 
tahi,  and  perhaps  with  equal  confidence,  that  it  is  a  head.  Now,  here  would  be  a  dif- 
ference — undoubtedly  an  honest  difference  —  of  opinion.  We  might  argue  about  till 
doomsday,  and  nerer  agree.  Tou  often  see  men  arguing  upon  subjects  as  empty  and 
triflmg  as  this!    But  a  third  person  coming  hi,  and  lookmg  at  the  neok  and  ahoolden 
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that  support  it,  would  say  at  once,  that  I  bad  reason  on  mj  side ;  for  if  it  wu  not  a 
head,  it  at  least  occupied  the  place  of  one,  and  stood  where  a  head  ought  to  be/  AU 
this  was  uttered  in  the  graTeet  and  most  solemn  manner  imaginable,  and  the  effeet  was 
irresistibly  ludicrous.' 

And  this  reminds  us  of  a  similar  *  hit '  once  made  upon  the  eloquent  Elisha 
WnxiAMS,  of  Columbia  County,  on  the  Hudson.  He  was  *  powerful'  before  a 
jury :  and  one  day,  in  the  Circuii-Court  of  that  ilk,  he  had  made  a  most  profound 
impression,  alike  upon  the  jury  and  upon  the  *  Court'  His  legal  opponent  was  a 
mere  pettifogger,  but  *  smart : '  and  he  said :  '  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  and  your 
Honors,  I  should  despair  of  the  triumph  of  my  client  in  this  case,  after  the  eloquent 
appeal  of  the  learned  counsel,  but  for  the  fact  that  common  law  is  oommon-sensa 
No  man  could  like  better  the  pieoe  which  the  learned  gentleman  has  spoke,  than 
what  /  like  that  piece.  He  spoke  it  good.  I  'ye  heered  him  give  it  three  times 
afore ;  once  at  Sdwdack,  in  a  npe-case :  once  at  Kiak,  on  a  sospicion  o'  stealin' ; 
onoe  to  Poug^eepsie,  on  a  mmder-case ;  and  the  next  time  at  Kakiak,  aboat  a 

man  who  was  catcfaed  a Wall,  he  always  spoke  it  good :  but  this  time,  he's 

really  beat  himself  But  what  does  it  all  amount  to,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  t 
That^s  the  question :  and  you  can  answer  it  as  well  as  /  kin,  and  better  tewl ' 
And  soiheydH  and  quiddy  1  •  -  -  Now  that  some  of  the  English  weekly 
journals  are  sending  back  to  us,  from  the  Kkickebbocksb,  the  *  Sayings '  of  Mr. 
Dow,  Jr.,  *an  eccentric  American  clergyman '  (I)  we  propose  to  giro  them  another 
instalment:  suggesting  at  the  same  time  that  our  London  contemporaries,  by  ex- 
changing with  the  San  Francisco  *  Golden  Bra '  newspaper,  can  haye  communi- 
cation with  the  Key.  Mr.  Dow  at  *  first  hands.'  The  British  press  agrees  with  us 
in  this :  that  Dew's  '  Proyerbial  Philosophy '  beats  the  *  soft  and  silly  Tufpbb  out 
of  sight'    But  hark  to  the  California  orade : 

ON  ASTROLOGY. 

*  Ht  hearers,  what  is  an  Astrologer  but  a  mere  mortal,  after  all  ?  He  can  no  more 
burst  open  the  iron-barred  doors  of  the  Furuas,  than  a  soft-shelled  nigger  can  butt  his 
head  through  a  nether  mill-stone.  He  may  feel  the  pulses  of  the  stars  to  find  out  the. 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  corns,  cholera,  eai^ache,  tooth-ache,  dyspepsia,  and  the 
sprue ;  he  may  tell  how  city  lots  and  the  lots  of  individuals  will  turn  out :  he  may  j»v- 
Und  to  all  this ;  but  he  know  no  more  about  it  than  a  pewter  dog.  There  is  just  as 
much  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  his  predictions  as  there  Ib  upon  the  signs  of  a 
coming  storm,  when  an  old  ram  stands  with  his  tail  to  the  north-east.  Study  yottneheSf 
my  hearars :  peruse  carefully  your  hearts^  and  their  inclinations;  and  let  all  Astrologers 
pass  to  spring-fodder :  in  other  words,  go  to  grass !  * 

SLBXP  TO  THE  GUILTY. 

*  Tbk  man  who  back-bites  his  neighbor ;  who  acts  dishonestly,  lives  immorally,  and 
votes  spuriously ;  who  lounges  lazily,  judges  rashly,  and  condemns  instantly ;  who 
throws  a  quid  of  tobacco  into  the  contribution-box,  and  takes  out  a  three-cent  piece  to 
buy  more ;  such  a  sinner  cannot  coax  Sleep  to  his  bed-side.  She  won't  do  it :  he  may 
fkll  into  a  snooie :  he  may  partake  of  the  first  section  of  a  *  cat-nap: '  but  ere  he  is 
aware,  a  skeleton  Niobtmabi  looks  in  at  the  window,  and  gives  a  hone-laugh  at  his 
misery!' 
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SLEEP  TO  THE  INNOCENT. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  my  hearers,  look  at  the  man  who  goes  to  bed  with  a  sense  of 
haying  done  his  duty  to  his  Maker,  his  neighbor,  and  himself.  He  falls  calmlj  asleep 
in  the  arms  of  Somnus,  who  beckons  his  friend  Morpheus,  while  Reason  slumbers,  to 
come  and  guide  his  wandering  fancy  over  the  blissful  world  of  dreams.  Is  he  a  busi- 
ness man?  —  the  banks  pay  specie,  and  discount  freely:  is  he  a  lawyer? — his  dienti 
are  all  wealthy,  and  Ml  of  suits :  is  he  a  preacher,  like  myself? — his  sheep  yield  good 
fleeces,  and  are  content  with  such  fodder  as  they  get.  Oh !  my  hearers.  It  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  lie  down  at  night  with  a  light  stomach  and  conscience !  Ton  ought  to  see 
me  sleep  sometimes  I  —  *  fourteen  mile  a  'our,  and  surroondin*  objecks  rendered  in- 
wisible  by  the  extreme  welocity  with  which  I  snoote.* ' 

THE   DISCONTENT  OF   HUMANmr. 

^Man,  my  hearers,  is  the  fretful  babe  of  trouble  and  care.  He  often  frets  beesae 
he  can^t  find  any  thing  to  fret  about.  Tou  give  him  his  own  way,  and  he  don't  like  it: 
he  wants  his  own  way  of  having  his  own  way.  /  know  the  world :  nobody  has  looked 
sharper  than  I  have,  for  a  chance  of  honest  happiness  in  it :  but  the  bubbles  that  rtee 
on  the  stream  of  Time  are  altogether  vanity.  I  We  been  down  the  stream,  and  I  Ve 
watched  the  blubbers :  and  I  tell  you,  my  hearers,  that  all  along  by  the  margin  of  said 
stream,  nests  of  young  Humbugs  are  continually  being  hatched.' 

ON  LOVE. 

*  Love,  like  electricity,  pervades  all  bodies.  My  heart  mnks  into  my  trowsers-pockeC, 
when  I  meditate  upon  the  evil  which  It  has  caused.  It  comes  before  you  know  it,  and 
makes  you  feel  queer.  Look  at  yon  miserable  sdf-martyr,  with  the  fire  of  Hquid 
damnation  gleaming  through  his  carbuncle  nose :  the  pangs  of  despised  love  pour 
through  every  pore  of  his  ruby  proboscis.  What  constitutes  the  staple  of  his  bard  re- 
flections?— tears,  kisses,  partings — saw-dust,  soft  sawder,  and  soft-eoap!' 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODT. 

*  I  UKEN  the  Human  Body  to  a  House.  The  big  bones  are  the  main  timben.  The 
.ribs  are  laths,^  well  plastered — or  rather  rafters,  that  mn  into  the  ridge-pole,  or  back- 
bone. The  mouth  Is  the  door,  and  the  nose  is  the  chimney  —  especially  for  smokei^ 
The  throat  is  the  entry,  that  leads  to  the  kitchen  of  the  stomach,  where  all  sorts  of 
food  are  cooked.  The  lungs  are  the  bellows,  that  blow  the  flame  of  life,  and  keep  the 
pot  of  existence  always  boiling :  but  the  Heart  is  the  great  chamber,  where  a  great 
variety  of  goods  are  stored ;  some  good ;  more  middling ;  many  bad.  My  hearers,  if 
you  have  any  rubblih  in  that  chamber,  dear  it  out,  and  make  room  for  goods  which 
are  saleable  in  the  markets  of  the  Ybtuous.  The  chambers  of  same  hearts  prewnt  aa 
awful  dirty  appearance.  Take  the  bran-new  broom  of  Decision,  brush  out  the  dirt  of 
Sin,  and  sand  the  floor  with  Virtue.' 

UPON  EGOTISM  AND  DANDIES. 

*  I  VETESt  egotism  and  vanity  as  a  cat  does  a  wet  floor.  There  are  some  vain  per> 
tons  in  this  world,  who  after  a  long  incubation  will  hatch  out  from  the  hot-bed  of 
Pride  a  sickly  brood  of  fuzzy  ideas,  and  then  go  strutting  along  in  the  path  of  Pom- 
posity, with  all  the  self-importance  of  a  speckled  hen,  with  a  black  chicken.  I  have  an 
antipatiiy  to  such  people.' 
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Hub  maj  not  be  eqaal  to  the  dignified  and  tasteftil  style  of  '  Bro.  Spurgeoh  : ' 
Imt  there  is  much  good  sense  here  exhibited,  *  nererthelesB  and  notwithstanding' 
•Spuroeow  m  fCt  coming,'  it  seema    -   -   -    7%a  Princeton  Seoiete  for  January 
oontuns  three  or  four  papers  of  more  than  usual  profundity  and  excellence,  even  in 
iStoit  well-established  journal    The  paper  on  *The  Unity  of  Mtmkind^^  an  ex- 
tended review  of  an  able  work  upon  this  theme,  by  Professor  J.  L.  Cabell,  M.D., 
of  the  Uniyersity  of  Virginia,  is,  in  our  judgment,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
of  the  articles  in  the  number.    It  enlists  thought,  challenges  scrutiny,  and  is  sound 
in  its  deductions.    Of  the  opening  paper  in  this  issue,  ^Praying  and  Preaching* 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  OYor-presumptuous,  that  even  a  simple  layman  like  ouxselres 
may  hare  a  respectful  word  or  two  to  say  hereafter.    This  is  preeminently  one  of 
those  instances  in  whidi '  something  (so  far  at  least  as  details  are  concerned)  may 
be  said  on  hoth  sides.'    W^e  remark,  among  the  ^Shart  Noticee^  of  the  present 
Review,  a  brief  consideration  of  the  work  of  llr.  K  Loiw,  ^Inepirat/ion  not  Ouidance 
nor  Intfiition^^  of  which,  upon  its  puUioation,  an  editorial  notice,  necessarily  brief 
and  incomplete,  appeared  in  the  Review  department  of  this  Magazine.    It  appears  to 
us,  perhaps  from  a  too  cursory  perusal  of  the  notice  in  question,  that  it  fails  to 
present,  or  rightly  to  Btate,  the  point  at  issue.    That  point,  to  our  conception,  was, 
whether  Guidance  is  Inspiration,    Inspiration,  as  taught  in  Scripture,  conveyed 
to  the  sacred  writers  the  very  words  of  Qon.    They  are,  therefore,  as  they  were 
received  and  written,  His  infiJlible  words.    The  (act  that  they  were  conveyed  by 
inspiration  of  Goo,  is  to  us  the  ground  of  their  infallibility.    The  words  of  Gon 
are  infiUlible,  because  they  are  His  words.    The  Soriptures  are  His  words,  because 
He  conveyed  them  to  the  vrritera  by  Inspiration.     ^All  Scripture  ie  given  hy  In- 
tpiration  of  ChdJ*    The  Scripture  is  that  which  was  written,  namely,  the  worde 
which  were  written,  by  the  sacred  penmen,  prophets  and  apostles.    Now  i^  ac- 
cording to  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture,  that  is  Inspiration  which  gave  to 
the  sacred  penmen  the  words  they  were  to  write,  then  Guidance  cannot  be  inspira- 
tion.   For  Guidance  did  not  convey  words  to  the  vrriters.    It  was  an  influence  on 
their  fiunilties,  assisting  them  in  the  selection  of  the  words  which  they  wrote. 
They  selected  the  words,  it  is  said,  under  the  inMible  guidance  of  the  Spirit. 
But  this  is  not  Inspiration.    It  is  a  theory,  purely  hypothetical ;  not  taught  in 
Scripture ;  not  proved ;  not  necessary  in  the  case :  but  invented  by  men,  to  justify 
the  supposition  that  words  selected  by  men  are,  by  Divine  guidance  of  their  fiicul- 
ties  in  TmJring  the  selection,  made  the  real  and  infallible  words  of  God.    No  such 
process  was  necessary ;  and  the  Scriptures  teach  nothing  of  it    It  is  an  invention 
of  men ;  no  two  of  whom,  perhaps,  mean  exactly  the  same  by  it    Some  call  it  an 
inspiration  of  guidance;  some  an  inspiration  of  superintendence,  elevation,  direc- 
tion, suggestion :  some  afibm  it  of  all  the  Scriptures ;  some  of  a  part  only.    Some 
say  it  was  iniUlible;  some  that  it  merely  preserved  fixxm  error :  other  some^  that  it 
was  uniform  in  degree ;  others,  again,  that  it  was  excited  unequally,  according  to 
exigency.    Is  there  no  difference  between  this  vague,  undefined,  unproved  specu- 
lative theory,  and  the  expHcit  assertioBS  and  doctrine  of  Scripture  ?    Does  the  one 
afford  us  as  clear,  definite,  and  solid  ground  of  confidence  in  the  Divine  authority 
and  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  other  ?    With  assertions  of  deference  to 
the  superior  judgment  of  ttie  reviewer,  upon  this  theme^  we  must  aver,  tiiat  we 
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think  n^t    -    -    -    Ws  are  Tcrj  n^idlj  oomiiig  btdL  to  Th4  Badel^fam  S$^U 
<if  Literature,    If  joa  doubt  it»  reader,  take  up  one  of  the  popnkr  weekly  jour- 
nala,  and  read  the  exciting  *  Sronm '  eo  extensively  advertised,  and  so  exteuaifciy 
read: 'The  Hoor  of  Doomt'-- 'The  Demon  of  the  Bk)od7  HaDdt*--*The  Ga^ 
of  HonoTB!' — 'The  Dead  Secret*    Obaenre  how  they  for  the  moat  partroamn- 
ticaUy  oommenoe:  'AH  was  dark.    The  hurricane  howled :  the  wet  run  Iffl :  the 
thunder  roUed  in  an  awful  and  OssiANLY  manner  I  .  .  .  On  a  beetling  rock,  lashed 
by  the  Gulf  of  Salerno^  stood  D  CasteUo  di  Grimgothioo.  ...  At  thai  moment 
the  ben  of  n  Grimgothioo  tolled  onei    Snixano  and  PoiOHABDnn,  with  diwwn 
sabres,  a|^)eared  upon  the  battlements: '  and  quite  a  'scrimmage'  ensues,  of  courseL 
But  the  best,  the  most  ikithful  satire,  in  this  kind,  which  we  hare  ever  seen,  was  a 
burlesque  ftom  the  pen  of  Mabrtatt,  in  an  unclaimed  sketch  of  his,  written  in  his 
early  days  for  a  London  periodical    It  ^xpeared,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  the 
Londim  'JV010  Manihly  Magmin^^  then  under  the  ecBtorship  of  Thomas  Campbiix. 
It  was  a  representation  of  a  novel,  after  the  Italian  school :  and  was  so  sanguinary 
in  its  details,  that  every  character  in  it  was  eittier  killed,  or  committed  suicide;  and 
each  and  every  one  of  them  (including  the  narrator!)  'iell,  and  expired  vritfaont  a 
groan.'    The  subjoined  extract  will  serve  to  show  how  very  ^thrflKng*  were  the 
incidents  of  the  novel : 

* ABSXHPRXSKNTiifi  felt  hifl  waj  bj  the  dlmy  wall;  when  the  breath  of  another 
human  being  caught  his  ear :  he  paused,  and  held  his  own  breath. 

"Ko,noI*  muttered  the  other:  Uhe  Secret  0/ Biood  and  Ocid^  ^baH  remain  with 
me  alone.    Let  him  come,  and  he  shall  find  death ! ' 

'  In  a  second  the  dagger  of  ABsnrpaasaiiTm  was  in  the  mutterer's  boeora  :  he  lei 
without  a  groan. 

*To  me  alone  the  Secret  of  Bk>od  and  Gold,  and  with  me  it  remaiBS ! '  ezdalmed 
ABsnrraBSiifTiai. 

*  *  It  does  remain  with  you  I '  cried  PHOsmoaiHi,  driving  Us  digger  Into  his  back. 

*  ABSBXPaxsximai  fell  without  a  groan ;  and  PHosraoaivi  withdrawing  his  damper, 
exclaimed :  '  Who  is  now  to  teU  the  secret  but  me  f ' 

*  *•  Not  you,'  cried  Voansnai,  raising  up  his  sword,  and  striking  at  where  the  voice 
prooeeded.  The  trusty  steel  deft  the  head  of  the  abandoned  PHoaraoaiiri,  who  fell 
without  a  groan. 

*  'Now  wUl  I  retain  the  secret  of  blood  and  gold,'  said  VoRTiSKim,  as  he  sheathed 
his  sword. 

'  'Thou  Shalt! '  exdauned  the  wily  Jesuit,  as  he  struck  his  stiletto  to  the  heart  of  the 
robber,  who  fell  without  a  groan.  *  With  me  only  does  the  secret  now  rest  by  whioh 
our  order  might  be  disgraced:  with  me  it  dies!*  and  the  Jesuit  raised  his  hand. 
*  Thus  to  the  glory  and  the  honor  of  his  Society  does  MAKraamvi  sacrifiee  his  life.' 
He  struck  the  keen-pointed  instrument  into  bis  heart,  and  died  without  a  groan. 

'  At  this  most  monstrously  appalling  sight,  the  hair  of  PirvLXAiiTxaiscu  raised  slowly 
the  velvet  cap  from  off  his  head,  as  if  it  had  been  perched  upon  the  rustling  quills  of 
some  exasperated  porcupine,  (I  think  that 's  new,)  his  nostrils  dihtted  to  that  extent 
that  you  might  with  ease  have  thrust  a  musket-bullet  hito  each,  his  mouth  was  (^ned 
so  wide  —  so  unnatnndly  wide  —  that  the  oomeis  were  rent  asunder,  and  the  blood 
slowly  Mokled  down  each  side  of  his  bristling  chin,  while  each  tooth  hxisened  irom  ita 
socket  with  individual  fear.    Not  a  word  could  he  utter :  his  tongue  was  paralysed : 
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bk  heart  wm  not;  it  tlnobbed  against  his  riba  with  a  viokoioe  wEioh  threatened  their 
dislocation  from  the  atemiim,  and  witii  a  aoimd  which  reyerberated  through  the  dark, 
damp,  sabterrene— •' 

Bat  the  rest  is  too  ^ tfarillingi '  -  -  .  Fbox  a  work  <^  rare  interest  and  histo- 
rical value,  ^Memoir  of  Col  Benjamin  TaUmadge^  Propared  hy  HimieHf  at  tho 
Bequsst  ofhU  Children^*  which  will  be  referred  to  more  particoLirlj  in  our  next, 
we  take  the  subjoined  account  of  the  arrest  and  Execution  of  Andre^  up<m  a  spot 
not  three  miles  fixHn  where  we  write : 

*  Thb  express  sent  with  the  papers  found  in  Mi^r  Am oas's  boots,  did  not  intercept  Gen. 
WASHiHOToir  on  his  return  from  Hartford,  but  passed  him  on  the  road,  and  kept  on  to 
West-Point  On  the  twentj-fifth,  while  at  breakfost  with'  two  of  Gen.  Washutotoh's 
Aids,  who  had  actually  arrived  at  his  quarters,  Arnolo  recdred  the  letter  from  Lieut- 
Col.  Jamboit.  Knowing  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  soon  be  there,  he  imme- 
diately rode  down  to  his  boat,  and  was  rowed  down  the  North  Rirer  to  the  British  slo<^ 
of-war  '  Yulture,'  which  then  lay  in  Ti^PP^i^  ^7>  below  King's  Ferry.  This  was  the  same 
ressel  that  brought  up  Htyor  Akdbb  from  New-York.  Not  long  after  Arnold's  abrupt 
and  sudden  departure  from  his  quarters  at  Robinson's  House,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hud- 
son, opposite  to  West-Point,  the  express  deliTered  the  dispatches  to  Ckn.  Washxnoton, 
who  immediately  repaired  to  Abnou>*8  quarters.  By  this  time  the  plot  was  all  discorered, 
and  the  guilty  traitor  had  esci4;>ed.  I  took  on  Idyor  Aitdbb,  under  a  strong  escort  of 
caralry,  to  West-Point,  and  the  next  day  I  proceeded  down  the  Hudson  to  Bang's  Ferry, 
and  landed  at  Haverstraw,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  where  a  large  escort  of  cavalry 
bad  been  sent  from  the  main  army  at  Tappan,  with  which  I  escorted  the  prisoner  to  head- 
quarters. 

*  After  we  arrived  at  head-quarters,  I  reported  myself  to  Gen.  Washinoton,  who 
ordered  a  court  consisting  of  fourteen  general  officera,  to  sit  and  hear  the  case  of  Ki^r 
AwDBB.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  the  president  of  the  court  (Ckn.  Gbxbmb)  re- 
ported to  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  *  that  Major 
AjroBB,  AdjutantXs^eneral  to  the  British  Army,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  from  the 
enemy,  and  that,  agreeably  to  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  it  is  their  opinion  that  he 
ought  to  suffer  death.' 

*  On  the  thirtieth  of  September,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  general  orders,  approved 
of  the  aforesaid  opinion,  and  ordered  that  the  exeontibn  should  take  place  the  next  day,  at 
five  o'clock  P.M. 

'  On  the  first  of  October,  1780,  a  vast  concourse  of  people  assembled  to  witness  the 
solemn  and  affecting  scene,  when  the  execution  was  postponed,  in  consequence  of  a  flag  hav- 
ing arrived  from  the  enemy.  Gen.  Gbbxnb  was  appointed  to  meet  Gen.  Robbbtson  at  Dobb's 
Ferry ;  but  as  no  satisfiMstory  proposals  were  received  from  Gen.  Robbbtson,  Gen.'  Gbbbnb 
returned  to  head-quarters  and  reported  to  Gen.  WASHuroroir.  The  ConmMmder-in-Chief 
then  ordered  that  the  execution  should  take  place  on  the  second  of  October.  Mijor  Anmue, 
haring  received  his  regimentsls  fkom  New-Tork,  appeared  in  the  complete  uniform  of  a 
British  officer,  and,  in  truth,  he  was  a  most  elegant  and  accomplished  gentleman.  After 
he  was  informed  of  his  seatonce,  he  showed  no  signs  of  perturbed  emotions,  but  wrote  a 
most  touching  and  finished  letter  to  Gen.  Washington,  requesting  that  the  mode  of  his 
death  might  be  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  honor.  The  universal  usage  of  nations 
baring  affixed  to  the  crime  of  a  ipy,  dtaik  hy  tk*  ffiibet,  his  request  could  not  be  granted. 
As  I  was  with  him  most  of  the  time  from  his  capture,  and  walked  with  him  as  he  went  to 
the  place  of  execution,  I  never  discovered  any  emotions  of  fear  respecting  his  future 
destiny  before  I  reached  Tappan,  nor  of  emotion  when  his  sentence  was  made  known  to 
him.  When  he  came  within  sight  of  the  gibbet,  he  appeared  to  be  dartUd^  and  inquired 
with  some  emotion  whether  he  was  not  to  be  shot    Being  informed  that  .the  mode  first 
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appointed  for  his  death  ooald  not  comiateBtly  be  altered,  he  ezdiimed,  *  How  hard  ii  my 
fate  t '  but  immediately  added, '  It  wiil  aoon  be  over.'  I  then  shook  hands  with  him  ooder 
the  gallows  and  retired. 

*  If  it  comported  with  the  plan  of  these  memoranda,  and  I  could  trust  my  feelings,  I 
might  enlarge  greatly  in  anecdotes  relating  to  this  momentous  event  in  our  rerolutienaiy 
war,  and  especially  those  which  relate  to  this  most  aocomplished  yonng  man.  Soum 
things  relating  to  the  detention  of  Ajmnn,  after  he  had  been  sent  on  to  Oen.  Arnold,  are 
purposely  omitted,  and  some  confidential  conununications  which  took  place,  of  a  more  pri- 
.  Tate  nature,  serre  rather  to  mark  the  ingenuous  character  of  the  man,  than  to  require 
being  noticed  at  this  time.  I  will,  howerer,  remark,  that  fbr  the  few  days  of  iattmate 
intercourse  I  had  with  him,  which  was  from  the  time  of  his  being  brought  back  to  our 
head-qnarters  to  the  day  of  his  execution,  I  became  so  deeply  attached  to  Major  Akdsi 
that  I  can  remember  no  Instance  where  my  affections  were  so  fully  absorbed  in  any  man. 
When  I  saw  him  swinging  under  the  gibbet,  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  I  could  not  support 
it  All  the  spectators  seemed  to  be  orerwhelmed  by  the  affecting  spectacle,  and  many 
were  suffused  in  tears.' 

How  universal  this  personal  tribute  I  -  -  -  •  We  too  ore  a  *  Swampbb  I '  was  onr 
proud  exclamation,  when  we  read,  in  the  quietude  of  our  country  Banctum,  the 
reoent  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Dinner  qf  the  Hide  and  Leather  Trade  of  ^ 
Oity  of  New-Yorkf  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  There  were  afisembled  tmoag 
that  'goodlSe  company  *  some  firiendfi  of  ours  for  neaiiy  a  quarter  of  a  c^tmy : 
and  a  better  ckss  of  the  *  Solid  Men*  of  New-York  could  not  be  found  in  all  her 
expanded  limits :  and  let  us  add,  in  a  whisper,  that  hetter-looHng  men,  hale,  sound, 
handsome  men,  could  not  be  picked  out  of  any  ^prednct*  in  Great  Gotham.  It  b 
but  recently  that  ^The  Swamp  *  and  its  celebrities  were  amberized  in  verse  in  these 
pages :  they  should  bo  again,  in  plain  prosc^  if  at  this  late  hour  we  had  but  time 
and  space.  The  *  Swamp'  is  solid:  in  the  *  Great  Tin-panic^'  not  a  'Swakpeb' 
was  swamped :  each  and  every  hide  and  leather  dealer  of  that  ilk  rode  out  the 
financial  storm  in  safety ;  while  some  who  had  removed  from  that  locality  to  a  mart 
rarefied  atmosphere,  *  swelled  up  and  bu'st  I '  -  -  -  *SpBAKi»o<tfchildbpen,' writes 
a  correspondent  firom  far-off  Saginaw,  in  Michigan,  '  I  have  one,  ^mejiidi4!e.  Last 
summer  I  picked  up  a  small  sand-turtle  from  the  road,  and  put  it  upon  the  house- 
floor.  BiLLT  (three  year  old)  was  aU  astonishment  at  its  perigrenations.  '  Bolt/  I 
inqmred,  *what  is  it?'  A  moment  sufficed  for  his  reply:  'Frog  on  a  sled!' 
Many  an  older  head  might  have  been  longer  in  fixing  upon  so  apt  a  simifihide. 
*  BiLLT '  spent  some  weeks  in  your  city  last  summer ;  and  was  more  completely 
satisfied  with  the  *Bu8 '  than  any  other  town  ordinance  with  which  he  became  ac- 
quainted Upon  his  return  home,  he  concluded  to  buy  a  'Bus,'  and  informed  his 
*Aunty '  of  his  determination :  *Aunty,'  he  said,  *  we'll  have  lots  o'  fun !  Who  shall 
we  let  ride  ?'  '  Oh  I '  said  his  Aunt,  *  Papa,  mamma,  grand-pa,  grand-ma,  Dicuet, 
Nellt,'  and  about  a  dozen  more  familiar  names :  when  BtLLY  interrupted  her 
with:  'Stop,  Aunty :  there'll  be  no  room  for  us:  I'll  have  to  buy  two  'Busses.* 
He  had  a  dozen  on  his  cheek,  'n  'less'-na-mint  1 '  And  this  generous  little  soul  was 
kept  away  for  our  '  Side-Table '  last  month  1  Never  mind :  he  is  here  nov,  any 
how,  and  very  welcome.  -  -  -  We  have  always  had  an  admiration  and  a  warm 
regard  for  Bayard  Taylob  ;  a  Man,  as  modest  as  he  is  gifted :  but  we  have  never 
studied  him  in  the  light  of  a  Comet.  When  he  crawled  up  like  a  snake  upon  his 
er«h — stomach,  and  looked  over  into  the  ^Voring  Foee^^  no'th-east-by-no'th  half. 
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no'th  fitmi  the  north  coast  of  Norway,  held  on  to  a  twig^  and  peered  over,  like 
TVkbster,  to  *see  whether,  with  his  short  sight  (he  wean  an  eye-^aas)  he  could 
fikthom  the  dq)ih  of  the  abyss  below,*  then  we  'felt*  for  him:  it  was  a  terrible 
position :  and  a  late  welsh-rarebit,  that  same  night,  made  us  ^unhappy'  and  rest- 
kea,  in  regard  of  his  probable  safety.  But  *  B.  W.  RiCHMom>,  ILD./  in  a  manu- 
script 'pome'  now  before  us,  regards  'Bra  Taylor  '  as  a  oomBt — a  married  oomet 
Four  of  the  Doctor's  twelve  stanzas  will  'satigiy  the  sentiment : ' 


*  What  set  thee  wandering,  brare  Old  Fire, 

And  keeps  thee  fltshiag  on  thy  track? 
Did  tiie  San  that  lit  thy  yonng  desire 
Grow  pale  and  turn  to  darkness  back  f 

*  TboQ  'rt  the  Batabd  Tatlor  of  the  skies, 

Wild-wandering 

O'er  atany  tracks ; 
To  seek  thy  sorrowing 
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dering  through  the  fields  of  life ; 
tracks  and  Mdky-Way, 
ly  sorrowing  soul  a  Wife  I 


<  What  hast  thoa  seen,  old  Blazing  Star  t 

While  rushing  on  thy  Haming  way  ? 
Have  suns  expired  beneath  thy  gaze, 
And  smitten  sparks  biased  into  day  f 

'  And  didst  thou  see  that  shining  Hand 

That  rolls  the  suns  out  into  space. 
And  gase  into  his  flashing  eye, 
Or  glance  upon  his  burning  facef ' 


Look  at  thi»  picture 


Here  is  grandeur  as  well  as  extravagant  thou^^    -    - 
of  the  *  Qreat  Bahylon,'  sent  us  by  a  friend : 

*  About  two  oVIock  in  the  afternoon,  while  we  were  yet  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the 
metropolis,  a  friend  pointed  out  to  me  an  inification  of  its  whereabouts.  A  little  above 
the  horizon,  and  as  far  in  the  distance  as  I  eould  strain  my  visloD  lay  a  long  line  of 
watery*looking  cloud,  like  the  first  faint  distant  riew  of  the  Blue  Bidge  in  PennsyK 
Ttnia,  seen  when  the  early  morning  light  touches  it  in  October.  This  was  the  smoke- 
doud  that  always  over-hangs  liondon,  be  the  day  never  so  fine  or  dear— a  cloud  the 
extent  and  volume  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  vegetation  is 
earner  by  a  fortnight  on  the  west  and  south-west  sides  of  the  metropolis,  than  at  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides-* a  ciroumstance  alone  attributable  to  the  severity  of  the 
north  and  north-east  winds  being  mitigated  in  their  passage  over  London  by  the 

mokes  belched  from  a  million  of  coal-firea  into  the  hazy  air.  About  ten  miles  from 
London  the  oarriages,  wagons,  carts,  indeed  vehicles  of  every  description  began  to 
Jiicken,  and  every  eminence  of  the  highway,  that  over-looked  a  long  onward  reach  of 
the  road,  showed  the  mass  denser  and  more  dense  as  it  neared  the  metropolis. 

*  'And  this  is  London,  is  it  not?'  said  I,  as  we  entered  upon  a  broad  continuous 
treet,  and  saw  others  commencing  on  either  side. 

*■ '  Not  yet :  wait  a  bit,'  said  the  bluff  alderman-like  coachman. 

*  We  rose  a  slight  ascent :  '  That  is  liOndon  I '  said  the  driver  with  consdous  pride, 
as  he  pointed  with  his  whip :  '  there '«  the  viUage  I ' 

'I  turned  my  bead,  (for  with  boyish  eagerness  I  had  been  lookmg  right  and  left,) 
and  before  me  lay  the  British  metropolis,  spread  all  around  to  the  horizon  in  every 
direction  —  a  thousand  domes,  towers,  steeples,  and  turrets  piercing  the  dim  atmo- 
sphere, St.  Faults,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Tower  among  them ;  a  wilderness  of 
architecture  thirty  miles  in  circumference !  It  was  a  sight  to  be  seen,  but  it  defies 
description.' 

Tet  this  was  London  twenty  years  aga  -  .  -  -  Travel  upon  the  Hudson  is 
fiilly  'under  way'  for  the  season.  We  near  *  up-river'  travellers  find  therein  good 
reason  to  rejoice.  Now,  whether  Rockland  or  Cedar-Hill  '  occupiers '  go  to  town 
by  our  new  *  West-Shore  Rail-road,'  (when  it  is  completed,)  or  by  the  *  Isaac  P. 
Shitb*  steamer,  upon  the  'Beautiful  River,'  we  have  equal  occasion  to  felicitate 
ourselvea.    The  'Isaac  P.  Smith'  has  been  put  in  perfect  order,  throughout,  and 
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a  more  saf^  beantifiil,  and  oommodious  steamer  sails  not  on  the  near  waters  of  our 
glorious  Hndson.  Every  body  who  has  been  to  Albany  in  the  ' 8wift«ure*  and 
degantly-commodioas  day-boat,  'Armbnia,*  Gapt  L  P.  Sketh,  knows  what  an 
officer  he  Is.  Not  a  part  of  his  boat,  or  its  machinery,  but  he  knows  as  wefl  as 
they  who  made  them.  His  brothers,  David,  Tunis,  and  th^  sons,  head  and  sub- 
officers  of  the  *  ARMBmV  the  'Simn,'  and  the  ^Edwin,*  are  'Uke  onto  him:' 
They  are  aU  *  Steamrboat  and  Engineer,'  by  thorough  education  and  kmg  expe- 
rience. We  have  voyaged  thousands  of  mfles  upon  their  boats  on  the  Hudson, 
and  never  yet  met  with  the  slightest  aoddeni  -  -  -  As  an  iustanoe  of  ^Com' 
parative  Hone9ty^^  we  commend  the  following  to  the  consideration  of  the  Rockfiifd 
(HI,)  ^author'  of  'The  Death  iff  the  Fint-JBars'  auffidenUy  alluded  to  in  our 
March  number.  The  sly,  dry,  appreciative  and  imctuous  reporter  of  the  '  saying;s 
and  doings  *  of  *  Mrs.  Partington  *  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  felicitous  fflnstnition: 
'  One  of  our  compositors  came  into  the  office  on  a  Monday  morning,  and  looking  info 
a  drawer  where  he  kept  his  bodkins  and  other  implements  of  the  kind,  he  remarked 
that  there  was  mudi  difEsrence  between  the  honesty  of  an  office  like  oars,  and  a 
'daily '  office.  We  asked  him  his  reason  ibr  the  remark.  He  took  an  orange  from 
the  drawer,  and  holding  it  up,  said :  *  This  orange  I  put  in  here  on  Saturday,  and 
it  is  here  now :  yesterday  I  was  down  in  one  of  the  daily  paperofficea,  and  a  man 
who  was  ' off*  luid  left  an  orange  in  his  drawer,  and  letole  it!^  We  saw  in  an 
instant  the  truth  of  his  remark.*    -   -   -   Pbbhaps  our  New-Havoi  correspondent 

*  P.  S.,'  who  gives  us  some  good  ^Olerieal  Aneedoiee,''  never  read  the  following,  of 
Dean  Swirr : 

'An  ignorant  tailor,  sealoos  ater-moeb,  waited  apon  the  Dean  to  express  his  fears 
that,  for  a  clergyman,  he  was  too  convivial,  and  not  sufficientiy  conversant  with  the 
Eteriptures,  concerning  passages  of  which  he  had  come,  he  said,  to  examine  hiDL 
Swift  answered  his  few  stupid  qaestions  with  great  good  natore ;  and  when  he  had 
concluded,  expressed  a  wish  to  consult  Atm,  as  he  should  needs  be  au/ait  in  the  mat- 
ter, in  relation  to  a  doubtful  point  contained  in  an  important  chapter  of  the  Bible. 

*  We  read,*  said  the  Dean,  *  in  Revelations,  that  the  Angel  of  the  Loan  stood  with 
one  foot  on  the  land,  the  other  on  the  sea.  Now,  what  I  insh  you  to  inform 
me — with  the  same  A*eedom  that  I  have  answered  jour  queries  —  is,  how  much  clotii 
would  it  take  to  make  ^e  angel  allnded  to  a  pdr  of  pantaloons  that  should  fit  him  as 
hestoodi** 

The  *Snip*  immediately  retired.  -  -  -  Although  an  utter  'detestant'  of  a 
labored  pun,  or  a  *  laboring*  punster,  we  yet  affect  a  neat  and  unpremeditated 
example  of  this  kind  of  pleasantry:  such,  for  instance,  as  one  we  heard,  not  toi 
minutes  since,  from  the  lips  of  an  ek>quent  and  witty  *  fiOher  in  the  Church.*  A 
Qerman  shoemaker,  in  the  little  village  which  is  shut  from  sight  by  the  vivid  scnn 
of  *  Cedar-Hill,*  was  arrested  by  one  of  our  metropolitan  ofBc^  and  taken  t» 
town,  to  confront  his  first  wife,  who  was  'after*  him  with  the  Law's  'atey 
stick,*  to  secure  a  participadon  in  the  earnings  wbidi  it  was  alleged  he  was  now 
sharing  wiihtLeeeand  life-companion.  *  Whidi  wife,*  asked  a  voluble  and  umefleet- 
ing  bystander,  '  will  he  be  obliged  to  take  f  *  *  He  is  a  shoe^naker,*  answered  our 
ready  divine,  *and  must  of  course  stick  to  his  Laet  This  'ruling*  is  as  old  as  the 
Roman  law :  'Ne  eutor  ultra  erepidam  /*  *  Now  this  instant  and  xesponsiTe  pan 
would  have  made  either  Lamb  or  Hood  '  laugh  consumedly.* 
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THE  ENICKEBBOCKEB  MAQAZINB. 

The  KNiOKEBBOccn  MAaASiKs  begins  in  its  Kay  num- 
ber two  serials :  one  illustrated,  and  in  popular  Btyl«i  on 
the  Adulterations  of  Food— the  subject  nearest  the  health 
and  happiness  of  every  famUy  in  the  land,  and  now  attract- 
ing great  attention  in  Europe;  the  other  a  fiMM?i>^n||r  and 
powerful stoiy  of  domestic  liih^  entitled: 

THE  ROMANCE  OP  A  POOR  TOUNO  MAN, 
by  OatAYM  Ffiunxn,  said  to  be  the  best  novel  produced 
within  the  last  five  years.  The  first  chapter  opens  bril- 
liantly. Neither  Dickens,  Thackeray,  nor  any  American 
novelist,  has  prodooed  any  thing  more  charming  and  inter* 
eeting. 

Every  one  knows  that,  by  the  criminal  avarice  of  Man- 
ufitcturers  and  Dealera,  almost  every  article  of  fi)od  in  com- 
mon use,  liquors  and  drugs,  are  adulterated  with  hurtful 
and  poisonous  substances,  and  the  Knickbebocksb  is  the 
first  and  only  publication  in  the  country  that  has  under- 
taken to  expose  thoroughly  this  gigantic  wrong  which 
secredy  attacks  every  man's  life.  AU  of  its  statements  are 
based  upon  rigid  chemical  analyses  and  microscopical  ex- 
aminations made  for  this  special  purpoeoi  The  adulterations 
and  the  manner  of  detecting  them  are  unraveled,  and  to 
probe  the  evil  to  the  bottom,  theKxiCKEBBOOKEB  will  pub- 
lish, 80  fiur  as  its  investigations  extend,  the  names  of  the 
manuGicturers  and  dealers  guilty  of  this  insidious  crime 
against  health  and  lilh.  It  is  the  most  important  series  of 
articles  ever  begun  in  an  American  Magazine,  and  should 
go  into  eveiy  fiunily. 

The  May  Knickklbocksb  has  also  the  conclusion  of  a 
splendid  article  on  Dante,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood;  a  dashing 
contribution,  Over  the  Pahri,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Palmer ;  Jolly- 
green's  Western  Tour,  by  Osmond  Tiflhny;  Humorous 
Poems  by  Park  Benjamin  and  Alice  Carey ;  and  a  novel  and 
picturesque  contribution  on  Siam,  by  a  recent  missionary  to 
the  Kingdom  of  the  White  Elephant.  The  Editor's  Table 
Is  always  a  feature  of  the  Knioki&bockbr.  A  full-page 
steel-plate  engraving  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  the  great 
rival  of  Richelieu  and  Masarin,  opens  the  Number. 

Terms,  $3.00  per  year,  postage  pre-paid  by  Publisher  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  A  Specimen  Number  of  the 
May  Kmicksbbocksb  containing  the  above,  with  seven 
splendid  fhll-page  Steel-Plate  Engravings^  worth  at  least  one 
dollar,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  postage-stamps 
at  the  office  of  publication. 

JOHN   A.   QRAY, 

16  AMD  18  Jacob  St.,  N.  Y. 

Newspapers  publishing  the  prospectus  of  the  Kkiokkb- 
BOCKKBi  and  a  monthly  notice^  are  entitled  to  ui  exchange. 
WiU  not  your  journal  dub  with  the  Kkioksbbogkbr  at 
$2.00  per  year? 


AMEBICAW  EDirCATIOWAL  SERIES. 

meo«  5  pmNNiy, 

No.    48   &   50   Walker  Street^ 

HftTe  Just  added  to  their  list  of  School  Text  Books: 
PROFESSOR    GRAY'S    BOTANIES. 
By  far  the  most  complete  tnd  accnrate  works  on  the  sobfect  extant,  warmlj  commenled  bj  the  bestutBnIUi  k 
this  oooDtiy  and  Sarope— Professors  ««aA88iz,  IIbary,  Sillimam,  Gutot,  Tobubt,  eio.,  etc,— and  used  la  tb*bflBil> 
MltoUoas  on  both  sidee  of  the  Ailaotlc. 

ROBINSON'S    COMPLETE    MATHEMATICAL   SERIES. 

Berlsed  and  Improved ;  Embracing  ta\l  sets  of  ABrrHMrrios,  Alubbas,  OBOMBTBin,  Ajialttioa&  Obsobl 
OAunrLua.  Oono  dsonoHs,  Natioatio!i,  Subtbyixo  and  Astbohomt.  Ulghljr.  approTed  and  rsmatkablysi^M 
for  praetlcal  use  bj  their  cheapneaa,  condranees,  ladd  arg ament  and  method. 

COLTON    AND    FITCH'S   GEOGRAPHIES: 

Ycrj  popalar,  clear,  and  practical,  with  EngrsTlnga  and  Maps  on  Umitobm  Soalv,  and  conatreetsd  te  tketai 
manner  and  beaaMAillj  executitd.    Four  books  of  difRjreot  grades— one  a  Pbtsioal  QioaaATHT. 

WELLS'S    SCIENTIFIC    SERIES. 
By  DlTiD  A   WxLLB,   A.M.,   Editor  ••  An nital  SciBxnno   DnoovtaY,"  etc    Embracing  CmfBTxr,  (»».^ 
Natubal  Pbilosopht  and  Boibxcb  or  Common  Tunoa;  the  three  an  tUoslnted  by  some  TOO  Drawings,  rephtewtt 
IntersatinB  physical  facts,  fully  up  to  the  latest  researches  and  discoveries,  and  very  popolar.  [ISth  Editfca  (/P&flMflf 
pobHshed  In  a  few  months.) 

Mr.  Wells'  s.  ientlflc  ability  is  cerUfled  by  Profo.  Baohb,  Hbnkt,  Hatbs,  Hobstobis  Wtman,  Emmoss,  Aauo, 
Lletit  Maubt,  and  other  distlngalshed  nataralisis. 
Also  published : 

SANDERS'S  POPULAR  READERS;  THOMAS'S  ARITHMETICS;  WILL80N8'  SCHOOL  HIST0W15: 
FABQUELLE'S  FRENCH  SEElEd ;  WOODBURY'S  GERMAN  SBRIEd ;  WELLS^S  SCHOOL  GRAMM&K(1¥A 
Edition);  BRADBURY'S  POPULAR  SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOKS;  SCHUSTER'S  DRAWOTO  CARDS  AKD 
BOOKS^  Ac.    All  approved  and  practically  effldeot  works. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  of  the  above  and  other  Bdocatlonal  work^  180  in  all,  with  nnmveas  aadlia*^ 
tory  commendations,  sent  gratis  on  spplicatlon. 

Specimen  copies  fbr  examination  and  first  snppliee  Ibr  schoola  on  easy  terms. 

IVISON  *  PHINNIT. 
Edacatkmal  Pablisbera.  New-Tat 

xsar   ipjELisimm. 

"COUNTRY       LIFE." 

A   GREAT   AGBICVLTVBAL   WOBK. 

OOYSaiNO  TBK  WHOLB  ORObWD  OF 

AGRICULTURE,   HORTICULTURE,    AND    LANDSCAPE    GARDENISG, 

With  226  Superb  Illastrations,  designed  and  engraved  expressly  for  the  work,  by  emiiat 

ArUsta. 

BY   R.    MORRIS   COPKLAND,   ESQ. 

Snch  a  worlc  as  the  above  baa  long  been  needed,  combining  in  one  Tolnme  a  whole  Library  of  Facta,  sndtts  gf 
ricnoes  of  the  best  Agricaltarlsu  in  both  bemlspberea,  brought  down  to  the  present  day,  and  all  arranged  la  lausm.* 
thftt  any  caltlvaUw  m  the  soil,  be  he  the  proprietor  of  hnndreds  of  aerea,  or  of  a  single  acre,  can  have  befcit  wj 
I'raetlcal  Mannal,  or  rather  an  Encydopedla,  divided  into  moDth^  ahowing  him  at  a  glance  Jost  what  he  najf^J* 
eTeij  month  in  tlie  year,  token  to  plough,  trAcis  to  plant,  and  wlna  to  plant,  Aoie'to  plougii,  and  Sow  to  pisat,  b«b^ 
{•maflest  flower  *o  the  cereals  which  sustain  life.  Also  the  most  complete  description  of  tna  manner  ofo^BSUutflsg»« 
managing  ffot  ffout^f^  containing  a  thorough  treatise,  with  fall  illustrations  on  Rom  CtMurt,  togetlM-  »ith  d<su|paf; 
of  the prlocipal  Flowers.  Plants,  and  Shrubs,  which  can  be  coltfvsted  here,  and  bow  to  cultiTate  them, nd  t'*'** 
elaborate  treatise  yet  published  on  Liimaoipa  GABDurniG,  with  nameroos  plans  for  laying  ont  gar^cw*,  er/Jsti* 
ewfcrc/orms,  with  complete  plans  and  descriptions  fur  draining  landa.  .  ^_,  ^ 

Mr.  Gopeland  Is  well  known  In  bis  profession ;  he  has  madelt  the  enthustaatlc  study  of  his  life,  sod  probsbiyMJQ 
not  a  man  llyiog  in  this  country  who  ta  better  qnsllfled  than  be  for  ao  great  an  undertaldng.  And  that  be  has  a^g 
hlmaelr  nobly  in  this  great  work  which  he  now  offers  to  the  public,  we  hsTc  the  testimony  of  seTsral  of  oar  amm 
tlncnlsbed  Agriculturists  who  have  examined  bis  proof-sheets.  ^  ^, 

The  work  vrlll  be  published  about  the  90th  of  May,  in  one  wptrk  ^voukof  Wipages,  with  SSS  »li§mtmm» 
fima.    PaioB,  Thsu  Dollam.  _.  ._ 

In  order,  however,  to  place  so  valuable  a  work  (which,  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman  of  high  eultore  asd  siW^ 
experience,  who  has  read  all  the  proof-sheets,  **containt  more  and  better  m/ormatum  f«<w  ««y  «t*  »— ^^^fjf 
Mu^ecte;^)  within  ibe  reach  of  all,  vre  shall  Issue  aa  edition  on  amaller  paper  and  sell  for  Two  Dollabs,  depeaSC" 
large  salea  to  compensate  us  for  the  large  outlay.  .    ^^ 

We  want  a  few  nasr-aATa  Aoaim,  and  only  a  few.  We  want  thcae  who  bare  had  esp^nmee  In  selllBg  wmMW 
this  high  order.    We  vrill  give  such  « territory  sufficiently  large  to  employ  them  oenatantly  for  one  year. 

All  applicationa  ahonld  be  addressed  to  the  Publishers. 

In  ordering  single  copies  by  mail,  please  state  which  edition  Is  wanted. 

JOHBT  P.  JISWXTT  *  OO^  20  WitfiingUm  BtrmU  Bortoa. 
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OTJLD    &    LINCOLN, 

58  WASHIVGTOH  STREET,  BOSTOH, 

HAVE  JUST  PtJBLISHED 

nmS  OF  BSUGIOVS  TROUOHT:  Br  IUt.  H.  LokoubtiIiU  iCAVsn.,  B»D^  Betder  in  tfoctl  tnd  Htte- 

XhjAcSi  PhthMopby  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxfurd.    12mo,  cloth,  tl.35. 

This  VolaoM  !•  deatSned  to  eraate  a  profoander  Beoaation  In  this  coantrr,  than  any  pbiloaopbleal  or  relMooa  work 
*"  tlito  cMtnTf.  It  la  a  delbnae  oT  revaaied  reUglon,  equal  In  ability  to  tba  ^  Analogy*^  of  Blabop  Butler,  aad  meets  tka 
fc^^yrtcfcrn  of  our  m»  ss  efbctoally  as  that  great  work  In  an  earlier  day.  The  Paathelam  and  Parkerlsro  InAiaed  inlo 
ar  popalar  nteraTtare  will  hefe  Bnd  an  antidote.  Th«  Lectnraa  ezeiied  the  bigheat  enthnslMm  at  OxAird,  and  tba 
'olnoM  baa  airmdj  reached  a  iklrd  edition  in  England.  The  ooplona  **  Notca*^  of  the  author  have  been  tnnalated  ibr 
b«  Anarlcaii  edltlaa  by  an  aeoompUahed  achobr,  wbloh  adds  greatly  to  Ita  Taloe. 

iiuoa  ttTLLSK^a  saw  tolitmb. 
n^PVLAB  OSOLOGT:  IHth  Deaeripllve  Sketches  from  a  QeologUt's  PoitTollo.  By  HvoB  Mtixn.  With  a 
Btflfta  of  the  Progrcas  of  Oeologicsl  Science  daring  the  laat  two  years.  By  Mn.  If  iiun.  ISmo,  clotb,  •l.U» 
lUa  w<ork  la  Hkely  to  preive  the  most  popalar  of  Hugh  Mlller*a  wrltln^i,  and  to  attain  the  widest  eirenlatlon.  It  la 
wiMiwi  In  hia  beat  atyre,  and  makea  the  mysteries  of  Geofogy  intelligible  to  the  common  mind.  As  an  architect  wsplalns 
:^«  smMtara  of  a  hooae  Ikom  cellar  to  attia,  so  this  acoemplished  geologist  takea  the  globe  to  pleceSi  and  explains  tba 
TBttiMT  la  wbteb  all  its  atrau  have  been  formed,  from  the  granite  Ibnndition  to  the  aOluvial  sorlkce.  It  sappttaa  Joil 
t^m  latemation  which  many  readers  havo  been  longing  for,  but  onable  to  And.    Also 

HfTGH  MILLEB'S  WOBKB:  Six  Tolomea,  elegant  emboased  doth,  $T;  Hbraiy  sllaa^  $8 ;  half  caU;  $1S;  aatl^M, 
XACAVLAT  as  SCOTLAND :  A  CriUqne,  from  the  **  Witneaa.''   16mo,  llexible  cloth,  ^c. 

J08T  rVBLISBKD. 

, I  connection  with , 

of  Wa  Time.    By  Datid  Massoh,  M .A^  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Univenity  College,  London.    Vol.  1. 


THE  LIFB  OP  JOHH  XILTOK :  Narrated  in  connection  with  the  Polltleal.  Eeblealastlcal.  and  Utrrary  Histonr 
of  Wa  Time.    By  Datid  Massoh,  M . A^  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Univenity  College,  I      ' 
From  16U8  to  16W.    8vo,  cloth,  •8.75w 


The  sbIb  or  tiM  first  adttton  of  this  great  work  In  four  weeks  Is  a  snfliolant  taeUmonlal  to  ito  worth.  It  bai  rsceived 
«is  bigbeat  ooauDandadoB  from  English  and  American  critfes. 

**  An  elaborate,  erodlte,  and  magnlfloent  work.**— ^.  Y.  IndtpendmU, 

**U  will  stand  «eooetath  in  the  light  of  a  olasatc  It  to  thordttgh,  ezbaBatlva,  aMa,  and  satlslhetMy ;  a  maaiflpaBt 
Vit  jost  trtbnte  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  men,  as  well  ss  the  foremost  poet,  of  modern  tlmes.^—iv.  T, 


HAVILTOITB  UCnnm*.  Lectures  on  Metapbysles.  By  Sir  Wiluam  Hajciltob,  Bart.,  ProU  of  Logic  and 
MeMyalea  In  the  Univeialty  oT  Edlnbnrgh.  Edited  by  H.  L.  Ifanaal,  Ra,  Oxford,  and  John  Yeitoh,  M.A., 
SdlabQifh.    Boysi  oeuvo^  cloth,  18. 

This  noble  Tolnma,  so  h>ng  and  eagerly  expected,  introdnoes  Sir  William  Hamiltoa  to  the  Aftmioan  PeopU,  Ho 
bas  ranked  far  years  among  scholars  as  the  aontest  and  most  pn^band  writer  on  tfetaphyslca  in  the  English  tonne. 
Bat  eomaioo  readers  have  been  oft^n  repelled  by  the  very  subtlety  of  his  thought  and  the  exactness  of  his  style.  Thto 
Toinas^,  nko  tba  beat  eflbrta  of  Webster,  combines  tbe  prolbandest  thinking  with  clear  and  popular  statamMt.  It  to, 
wkbmitdBabttthabestwoikef  the  kind  ever  pobllaliad  in  th'  **     -  —      -  -  ^ 


I  thto  oonntry,  and  while  it  gratlll'^  tbe  MewEnglaDd  tssta 

.        ,  . ,  leatlotts  in  theology  snd  philosophy  which  have  long  bean 

oMoied.   Jt  imerUuna  from  Me  fimndaUoiM  the  9oUinc*  iff  Phrenology^  as  taoght  by  Spurxhelm  and  Combe. 

THE  0EKT80V  LETTERS:  Selsctiona  from  tha  Oorraspondanca  of  B.  B.  H.  ObbiMv,  Esq.   Edited  by  Heary 
Bogera,  aathor  of  •*  Tbe  Ecllpae  of  Palth."*    ISmo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


and  Paiesl  hi  the  gratltade  and  veneration  ofpoaterlty.*'— X^Mfon  Quarterly, 

**  A  book  not  for  one  boor,  but  for  all  boors ;  not  for  one  mood,  hot  for  every  mood ;  to  think  ovar,  IB  dream  over, 
ta  laacti  orcr.*'  'Josfahi  JourimA, 

•^  Tba  leMsta  are  intellectnal  gems,  radiant  with  beauty,  bappHy  iBtermlngllBg  the  gniTe  and  the  ^jr—OkrUtia^ 


|9^  Coptoa  of  theaa  woriDS  forwardad  by  BuH  oo  rseaipt  of  tha  pilcsk 


TO  AVTHOSS,  PUBLISHERS,  ETC. 

ZJTZBABT  AOBSC7. 

lbs  sobseriber  bss^  faf  aaitial  yei 

"  '      aideavoredtodlacbaraBthtodotvwtthfottMUnecs.    it  waaadatrratiirr  __^ 

attention 

,  thenf"r« 

eotmspondenuto  read  thair  worka,  and.  If  reqaaaiad,  aabmit  theoi J|*  pab. 
Inaryfoehasbeei    "  -    -  .     ^  .. 


dstcnnteM  to  aaaede  t»  iha  laaaeatsof  hto  eotmspondenti 
lib«rk  Pot  thto  service  a  moderatsprelimlnaiTrae  has  b< 
satboiB  have  been  clawed  always  aa  the  ^eiMia  irHtobOe, 
ud  pstieaee  wKh  wbtch  not  only  hto  adverse  Jndgmenti 


» has  been  eharfcd— and.  In  every  1nstanca,ehcofffBlly  paid.  Tboogb 
.  iobOe,  tbe  sabacriber  bean  craltful  testimony  to  the  good  l«npcr 
» Jndgmenta,  bnt  hto  oeeaslooal  deUja,  have  bet-n  reeelTed.  Ha  can  a«f 
truly  that  never.  In  a  singto  instance,  even  when  hto  advice  has  been  dtreetiv  opposed  to  tbe  will  of  the  aothor.  has  aa 
alvics  been  njeetcd,  or  even  qnestioBed  Hto  sincere  rcsneet  far  tbe  people  of  tbe  pen.  far  writers  as  a  daff,  htgh  as  it 
tiwsys  has  been,  to  torgaly  esaiied  slnea  Ma  eoanecUen  wfik  tkam  aa  tbeir  psid  unmainer  and  advtosr. 

Tbe  snbseribcr,  on  aeooaat  of  tbe  weight  of  hto  en|pigemeBt^  apprehended  that  be  eoald  no  looasr  dlsebargeaa 
jdMsaot  a  duty;  bat  aa  the  aamber  of  hto  eorrespondento  tea  not  diminished,  hot  rather  iacraa^  of  late,  be  baa 
detrnnined  Is  reaome  hto  crkleal  Ametion,  and  contloBe  hto  **  LrrsaABT  Aonacr.'*  Thereftee  he  renews  U»  aotbors  an4 
pabHsbnssaoOSer  of  hto  aervlees  as  an  examiner  of  works  In  mannacrlpiB.  FortbesescrvlecaamodersUfer.lnadva&cs^ 
sadoathefseetptofamsBMWirluLtofeBBirsd.  MaBnaeriptoahoald  be  forwvded  by  maU  or  express.  ^r^poML 
nessssddiek,(lBeleslBgpoa5ge-eSiBpa,)  •  PARK  iTENJAMIfr^ 

^^^^^  M  WastSeveBteaBth  street,  Hev-Terfc. 

^teMryU^  18911 


ROeKLAND  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 


■M^^^^^^^^^W^- 


THIS    INSTITUTION 

is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  between  the  villages  of  Piermont  and 
Njaok — aa  hourV  ride  from  the  dij  of  New-YorlL 


THE   SITUATION 
is  mriTalied  in  healthfulneaa,  and  in  die  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  soenery. 

THE   EDIFICE. 

ERECTED  Am)  7UBNISHED  A  FEW  TBABS  SINCE  AT  A  COST  OF  HEABLT 

S50.000 ! 

it  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  completo  in  all  its  appointments :  being  lighted  with  gas^ 
warmed  by  furnaces,  ventilated  after  the  most  approved  plant,  and  supplied  dirough^ 
Out  with  pure  spring  water  from  the  adljaoent  mountain. 

THE   COURSE   OF   STUDY 

pursued  in  the  several  departments — ^preparatory,  aoademic,  and  ooUegiate-^is  judi* 
douslj  selected,  and  embraces  all  the  branches  requisite  for  a  practical  and  aooom- 
pHshed  education. 

A  LARaE   CORPS   OP   INSTRUCTORS, 

numbering  thirteen  Professors  and  Teachers,  will  secure  to  pupils  the  fullest  advan* 
t^es  in  every  department  of  learning  usually  taught  in  firatdasa  Semlnari^ 


THE  SPRING  TERM  WILL  OPEN  APRIL  18TH. 


APPLICATIONS     FOR     ADMISSION. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  the  President,  Nyack,  N.  J. 

Rev.  L.  D.  MANSFIELD,  AM.,  Prttidmt. 
C.  F.  MANSFIELD,  Aa,  PtmeipaL 


The  Works  of  the  Greatest  American  Novelist 

ILLUSTRATED    BT    THB 

GREATEST   AMERICAN  ARTIST  I 


XLEGAKTLT    ILLX7STRATED    EDITIOIC 
OP 


COOPEE'S   NOVELS. 

WITH   JDBAWINGS    ON    STKBL    AND    WOOD. 

BY     P.    O.    O.    DARLEY. 
In  tiM  mghMi  B^le  of  the  Art  br  the  most  eminMit  BngMTMs  In  tlM  Oonnlnr, 


Tile  PoUishera  bave  the  pleasiire  of  anDoanoiDg  the  oommencement,  Febniaiy  l,  1859,  of  an 
entirelf  new  edition  of  the  novels  of  J.  FsNnfOBB  Goopeb,  illustrated  with  deeignsa  on  wood,  and 
'vi^^nette  drawings  on  steel,  in  lAtie  and  Etching,  Yjij  F.  0.  G.  Dariej.  This  edition  will  contain  all 
the  latest  impiDTements  and  rerisions  made  by  the  author,  and  will  be  printed  ih>m  clear,  open  type^ 
in  crown  octavo^  on  beantiftil  cream-tiBted  and  highly  calendered  paper,  manulactured  expressly  fbr 
this  edition ;  eleeantly  boond  in  embossed  doth,  with  beveled  edges,  and  stamped  lu  gilt  upon  the 
aide  and  back,  with  new  and  impropriate  deaigna.  A  vohane  will  be  jnMuhed  maiMy,  Bach  volume 
will  contain  a  novel  complete,  averaging  about  five  hundred  pages.  Publxsuxd  bxclusivilt  bt 
SuBBcmimoK,  at  Omb  Dollar  and  a  Half  PEB^yoLuiCB. 

The  woriEs  of  few  modem  writers  have  been  so  extensively  translated  into  other  languages,  or  so 
widely  read  in  their  own  aa  the  novels  of  Mr.  Cooper;  and  although  they  have  had  large  sales  in 
▼aiioas  cheap  popular  styles^  no  complete  edition,  suitable  for  the  library,  and  containing  all  the 
anther's  revisions^  has  before  been  offered  to  the  public. 

THE   ENTIRE.  8ERIKS   EMBRACES: 
THB  PIOlTEBBfl,  THE  HIDENMAUBB,  TBI  BBAVO, 

BED  BOYEB,  THB  HBAD8MAN,  AFLOAT  AND  A8H0BB, 

LABT  OF  THB  M0RI0AH8,  THB  MONIKUIB»  MILKS  WALUHOFOBD, 

THB  SPY,  HOMEWARD  BOlTND,  THE  CHAINBEABEB, 

WBFT  OF  WIBH-TON-WISH,  HOME  AS  rOUHD,  BATAN8T0E, 

THB  PILOT.  PRECAUTION,  THE  BED  SKINS, 

THB  FRAIBIB,  MEBCEDES  OF  CASTaS,  THE  CRATER, 

WTANDOTTB,  LIONEL  LINCOLN,  JACK  TIER, 

THB  DBBB8LAYBB>  THB  TWO  ADMIRALS,  THE  SEA  LIONS, 
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Bannm  oovda  1  (Lift  up  your  hMUta.) 

ibm,  ^jtW;  20^A,  185-. 

This  is  the  second  evening  that  I  have  spent  in  this  wretched  room, 
looldng  gloomily  at  the  empty  fire-place,  listening  mechanically  to  the 
monotonous  bazz  and  rolling  of  wheels  in  the  street,  and  feeling  my- 
self in  the  midst  of  this  great  city,  more  lonely,  more  deserted,  and 
nearer  to  despair,  than  the  shipwrecked  sailor  shivering  in  mid-ocean 
on  his  broken  plank.  Enough  of  this  weakness  \  I  will  look  my 
destiny  in  the  &ce,  to  rob  it  of  its  spectral  air ;  I  will  also  open  my 
heart,  which  is  overflowing  with  grief,  to  the  sole  confident  whose  pity 
cannot  be  an  insult  —  to  that  pale  and  last-remaining  friend  who  looks 
upon  me  from  my  mirror.  I  will  therefore  write  down  my  thoughts 
and  my  life,  not  with  a  daily  and  childish  precision,  but  without  any 
important  omission,  and,  above  all,  without  falsehood.  I  shall  love  this 
journal :  it  will  be  as  it  were  a  brotherly  echo  to  cheat  my  loneliness-; 
it  will  Aimish  me  at  the  same  time  with  a  kind  of  second  conscience, 
warning  me  to  allow  no  trait  to  imprint  itself  upon  my  life  which  my 
own  hand  cannot  steadily  delineate. 

I  now  seek  in  the  past,  with  a  sorrowful  eagerness,  for  all  those  fiicls 
and  incidents  which  should  long  ago  have  enlightened  me,  had  not  my 
eyes  been  closed  to  all  illumination  by  filial  respect,  by  custom,  and 
the  indifference  of  indolent  happiness.  The  constant  deep  melancholy 
of  my  mother  is  now  explained ;  I  understand,  too,  her  distaste  for 
society ;  and  that  simple  and  unchanging  dress  of  hers,  which  was  the 
object  sometimes  of  my  father's  sarcasms,  sometimes  of  his  anger : 
♦  You  look  like  a  servant,'  he  would  say. 
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I  could  not  disgoiBe  from  myself  that  our  domestic  life  was  at  times 
disturbed  by  quarrels  of  a  more  important  nature ;  but  I  was  never  an 
eye-witness  of  them.  The  angry  and  imperious  tones  of  my  father, 
the  murmurs  of  a  voice  apparently  entreatmg,  stifled  sobs,  this  was  all 
I  could  hear  of  theuL  I  attributed  these  storms  to  violent  and  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  bring  back  my  mother's  indination  for  the  elegant 
and  stuTing  liie  which  she  had  loved  as  much  as  a  good  woman  can, 
but  into  which  she  no  longer  followed  my  £ither,  save  with  a  dislike 
which  every  day  made  more  determined.  It  was  seldom,  that  after 
these  scenes,  my  father  did  not  hasten  to  buy  some  costly  trinket, 
which  my  mother  would  find  under  her  serviette  on  sitting  down  to 
table,  and  which  she  never  wore.  One  day  in  mid-winter,  she  re- 
ceived from  Paris  a  large  easeful  of  exotics ;  she  thanked  my  Either 
warmly,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  left  her  room,  I  saw  her  slightly  shrag 
her  shoulders,  and  cast  toward  heaven  a  look  of  hopeless  despair. 

During  my  childhood  and  early  youth,  I  had  great  respect  for  my 
fisither,  but  little  enough  of  affection.  Through  the  whole  of  that 
time  I  knew,  in  facl,  only  the  dark  ude  of  his  character — the  only 
fflde  which  displayed  itself  in  private  life,  for  which  my  &ther  was  not 
made.  Later,  when  my  age  allowed  me  to  go  with  him  into  sodety,  I 
was  astonished  and  delighted  to  find  in  him  a  characteristic  of  wldch 
I  had  no  suspicion.  It  seemed  as  if  within  the  indosure  of  our 
old  fitmily  chateau,  he  felt  himself  under  the  weight  of  some  fatal  en- 
chantment ;  scarcely  was  he  beyond  the  gates,  when  I  saw  Ms  brow 
grow  clear,  and  hb  chest  expand  —  he  grew  young  again.  ^  Come, 
Maxime,'  he  would  cry,  *  now  for  a  gallop  I '  And  we  flew  gayly  over 
the  ground.  At  those  times  he  had  shouts  of  boyish  joy,  an  enthusi- 
astic bearing,  a  nimble  fancy,  and  a  flow  of  feeling  which  charmed  my 
young  heart,  and  of  which  I  would  but  too  gladly  have  brought  some- 
thing back  to  my  poor  mother,  forgotten  in  her  comer.  It  was  then  I 
began  to  love  my  father ;  and  my  tenderness  for  him  was  increased 
by  real  admiration,  when  I  saw  him  in  all  the  festivities  of  worldly  life, 
in  the  hunting-field,  at  races,  balls,  and  dinners,  bringing  out  the  sym- 
pathetic qualities  of  his  brilliant  nature.  An  admirable  horseman,  a 
dazzling  converser,  a  skilful  player,  a  fearless  heart,  an  open  hand,  I 
regarded  him  as  a  finished  type  of  manly  grace  and  chivalrous  nobility. 
He  used  to  call  himself,  smiling  with  a  kind  of  bitterness,  the  last  gen- 
tleman. Such  was  my  father  in  society ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  re- 
turned home,  than  my  mother  and  I  had  before  our  eyes  again  only 
the  restless,  moody,  violent  old  man. 

My  father's  outbursts  against  so  sweet  and  delicate  a  creature  as  my 
mother,  would  certainly  have  been  revolting  to  me,  had  they  not  been 
followed  by  those  quick  returns  of  tenderness,  and  those  redoubled 
attentions  of  which  I  have  spoken.    Justified  in  my  eyes  by  these 
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tokens  of  repentance,  my  father  seemed  to  me  only  a  man  of  naturally 
kind  feelings,  but  carried  beyond  himself  at  times  by  stubborn  and 
systematic  opposition  to  all  his  tastes  and  likings.  I  fancied  my  mother 
attacked  by  a  sort  of  nervous  disorder,  a  kind  of  hypochondria.  My 
fiither  gave  me  to  understand  as  much,  though  always  maintaining 
with  regard  to  the  subject  a  reserve  which  I  thought  very  fitting. 

My  mother's  feelings  toward  my  father  seemed  to  me  indefinable. 
The  looks  which  she  fixed  on  him  seemed  at  times  inflamed  with  a 
strange  expression  of  harshness ;  but  it  was  only  a  flash,  and  the  next 
moment  her  beautiful  humid  eyes,  and  her  countenance,  which  had  an 
unalterable  charm,  testified  to  nothing  save  tender  devotion  and  most 
loving  deference. 

My  mother  was  married  at  fifteen,  and  I  was  close  on  my  twenty- 
second  year  when  my  sister,  my  poor  Helen,  came  into  the  world.  A 
short  time  after  her  birth,  my  father,  issuing  one  morning  with  anxious 
brow  from  the  room  where  my  mother  was  languishing,  made  me  a 
sign  to  follow  him  into  the  garden.  After  two  or  three  turns  in 
silence,  he  said  to  me :  *  Maxime,  your  mother  is  growing  stranger 
than  ever ! ' 

^  She  suffers  so  much,  father ! ' 

^  Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  she  has  a  very  singular  fancy :  she  wishes  that 
you  should  study  law.* 

*  Study  law  I  How  can  my  mother  want  me,  at  my  age,  with  my 
birth  and  position,  to  go  and  dawdle  on  the  benches  of  a  sdiool  ?  It 
would  be  ridiculous ! 

^  So  I  think,'  said  my  father  drily ;  *  but  your  mother  is  ill,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  say.' 

I  was  at  that  time  a  simpleton,  very  much  inflated  by  my  name,  my 
youthful  consequence,  and  little  successes  in  society,  but  my  heart  was 
sound  :  I  adored  my  mother,  with  whom  I  had  lived  for  twenty  years 
in  the  closest  intimacy  that  can  bind  two  human  souls.  I  ran  to  assure 
her  of  my  obedience ;  and  she  thanked  me  with  an  inclination  of  the 
head  and  a  sorrowful  smile,  at  the  same  time  bidding  me  kiss  my  sister, 
who  was  asleep  on  her  knee. 

We  lived  within  half  a  league  of  Orenoble,  so  that  I  could  go 
through  a  course  of  law  without  quitting  the  paternal  roof.  My 
mother  informed  herself  day  by  day  as  to  the  progress  of  my  studies, 
with  an  interest  so  lively  and  persevering,  that  I  came  to  ask  myself 
whether  there  was  not  behind  this  unusual  attention  something  more 
than  a  dck  woman's  fancy ;  whether,  perhaps,  my  &ther's  dislike  and 
contempt  for  the  positive  and  troublesome  side  of  life,  had  not  wrought 
some  secret  ravages  in  our  resources,  which  an  acquaintance  with  law, 
and  a  fiimiliarity  with  business  might,  my  mother  hoped,  enable  his 
son  to  repair.    However,  I  could  not  dwell  on  this  thought.    I  re- 
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membered,  it  is  true,  having  heard  my  &ther  complain  bitterly  of  the 
disasters  which  our  fortunes  had  undergone  in  the  revolutionary  times ; 
but  his  complaints  had  long  since  ceased ;  and,  indeed,  I  had  nevei 
been  able  to  avoid  thinking  them  quite  unjust,  as  our  position  with  re- 
gard to  property  seemed  to  me  most  satisfactory.  We  lived,  in  fiict, 
near  Grenoble,  in  our  hereditary  family  chateau,  which  was  spoken  of 
throughout  the  country  for  its  grand  seignorial  air.  My  father  and  I 
would  often  hunt  for  a  whole  day  without  leaving  our  own  land  or  onr 
own  woods.  Our  stables  were  ancient  and  large,  and  always  filled 
with  valuable  horses,  which  were  my  father's  passion  and  pride.  We 
had  besides  at  Paris,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  a  handsome 
house,  where  a  comfortable  abode  was  secured  to  us.  Lastly,  in  the 
habitual  style  of  our  house,  there  was  nothing  to  betray  the  shadow 
of  pinching  or  contrivance.  Our  table,  too,  was  always  served  with  a 
particular  and  refined  delicacy,  which  my  father  appreciated. 

Meanwhile  my  mother's  health  was  almost  insensibly  bat  steadily 
declining.  A  time  came  when  that  angelic  disposition  changed.  That 
mouth  which — in  my  presence'  at  least — had  uttered  none  but  gentle 
words,  became  bitter  and  attacking :  every  step  that  I  took  outade 
the  chateau,  drew  forth  sarcastic  and  painful  remarks.  My  father, 
who  was  spared  no  more  than  I  was,  bore  these  attacks  with  a  patience 
which  seemed  to  me  meritorious  on  his  part ;  but  he  began  to  spend 
his  time  more  than  ever  away  from  home,  feeling,  as  he  said,  the  want 
of  ceaseless  diversion  and  change.  He  always  desired  me  to  accom- 
pany him ;  and  my  love  of  pleasure,  the  impatient  eagerness  of  my  age, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  weakness  of  my  heart,  made  him  find  me  only  too 
ready  to  obey. 

One  day  in  the  month  of  September  185-,  some  races,  for  which  my 
fether  had  several  horses  entered,  were  to  take  place  on  a  cour%  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  chateau.  We  started,  my  father  and  I,  early 
in  the  morning,  and  breakfasted  on  the  course.  Toward  the  middle 
of  the  day,  as  I  was  galloping  on  the  border  of  the  race-course,  so  as 
to  follow  more  closely  the  progress  of  the  struggle,  I  was  suddenly 
joined  by  one  of  our  servants,  who  had  sought  me,  he  said,  for  more 
than  half  an  hour ;  he  added  that  my  father  had  already  returned  to  the 
chateau,  where  my  mother  had  sent  for  him,  and  where  he  begged  me 
to  follow  him  without  delay. 

'  But,  in  Heaven's  name,  what  is  the  matter  ? » 

*  I  think  Madame  is  worse,'  the  man  replied.  And  I  set  ofiT  like  a 
madman. 

On  arriving,  I  saw  my  sister  at  play  on  the  grass-plot  in  the  middle 
of  the  great  court-yard,  which  was  silent  and  deserted.  She  ran  to 
meet  me  as  I  got. down  from  my  horse,  and  while  embracing  me,  said 
with  a  mysterious  air  of  business,  and  almost  of  joy,  ^  The  cure  is  come.' 
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Still  I  saw  no  unnsual  excitement  in  the  house,  no  sign  of  disorder 
or  alarm.  I  hastily  ascended  the  staircase,  and  was  crossing  the  bou- 
doir which  adjoined  my  mother's  room,  when  the  door  gently  opened, 
and  my  lather  appeared.  I  stopped  before  him :  he  was  very  pale,  and 
his  lips  were  trembling.  *  Maxime,'  he  said,  without  looking  at  me, 
*  your  mother  wants  you.» 

I  would  have  questioned  him ;  but  he  made  a  sign  with  his  hand, 
and  hastened  to  a  window,  apparently  to  look  out. 

I  entered  the  room.  My  mother  was  half-reclining  in  her  easy-chair, 
over  the  side  of  which  hung  one  of  her  arms,  as  if  nerveless.  Sud- 
denly I  discerned  once  more  on  her  face,  now  of  a  waxen  pallor,  the 
exquisite  gentleness  and  delicate  grace  which  suffering  had  recently 
banished :  the  angel  of  eternal  rest  was  already  plainly  spreading  his 
wing  over  that  calm  forehead.  I  fell  on  my  knees :  she  half-opened 
her  eyes,  raised  with  difficulty  her  drooping  head,  and  covered  me 
with  a  long  look.  Then  with  a  voice  which  was  only  an  interrupted 
breathing,  she  slowly  said  these  words :  '  Poor  child !  —  I  am  worn 
out,  you  see  —  do  not  weep !  You  have  neglected  me  a  little  latterly : 
but  I  was  so  ill-tempered  I  — ^We  shall  meet  again,  Maxime :  all  will 
be  explained,  my  son.  —  I  can  speak  no  longer !  —  Remind  your  father 
of  what  he  has  promised.  In  the  battle  of  life,  be  strong,  and  forgive 
the  weak !  * 

She  seemed  exhausted,  interrupted  herself  for  a  moment,  then 
raising  her  finger  with  an  effort,  and  looking  steadily  at  me,  said : 
'Your  sister!'  Her  death-colored  eyelids  closed,  then  she  opened 
them  again  suddenly,  and  stretched  out  her  arms  Avith  a  stiff  and 
ominous  gesture.  I  uttered  a  cry,  my  father  ran  in,  and  pressed  for  a 
long  time  to  his  breast,  with  heart-rending  sobs,  the  poor  corpse  of  a 
martyr. 

Some  weeks  later,  at  the  formal  request  of  my  father,  who,  he  said, 
was  only  obeying  the  last  wishes  of  her  whose  loss  we  wept,  I  left 
France,  and  began  that  life  of  wandering  in  the  world  which  I  have 
led  almost  to  this  day.  In  a  year  of  absence  my  heart,  which  became 
more  and  more  loving  as  the  wretched  impetuosity  of  my  age 
died  out  —  my  heart,  I  say,  urged  me,  more  than  once,  to  go  and 
plunge  again  in  the  fountain  of  my  life,  between  my  mother's  grave 
and  my  little  lister's  cradle  ;  but  my  father  had  himself  fixed  the  exact 
duration  of  my  travels,  and  he  had  not  brought  me  up  to  treat  his  wishes 
lightly.  His  coiTespondence,  affectionate  but  brief,  announced  no  im- 
patience about  my  return.  I  was  all  the  more  terrified,  when,  on 
landing  two  months  ago  at  Marseilles,  I  found  several  letters  from  him, 
all  recalling  me  with  feverish  haste. 

It  was  on  a  gloomy  evening  in  the  month  of  February,  that  I  again 
saw  the  massive  walls  of  our  ancient  dwelling,  standing  in  relief  from 
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a  slight  fall  of  snow  which  covered  the  countiy.  A  bitter  icy  blast 
blew  at  inteirals ;  flakes  of  hoai^frost  fell  like  dead  leaves  from  the 
trees  in  the  avenue,  and  settled  on  the  damp  earth  with  a  slight  but 
mournful  sound.  On  entering  the  court-yard  I  saw  a  shadow,  that 
seemed  to  be  my  father^  on  one  of  the  windows  of  the  great  saloon 
on  the  ground-floor,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  my  mother's  life  was 
never  opened.  I  rushed  forward.  On  seeing  me,  my  flither  uttered 
an  indistinct  exclamation ;  then  opened  his  arms  to  me,  and  I  could 
feel  his  heart  beating  violently  against  mine.  ^Thou  art  frozen,  my 
poor  child,'  he  said :  (contrary  to  his  custom,  he  used  the  ^  thou.') 
*  Warm  yourself.  This  room  is  cold ;  but  I  keep  to  it  now  by  prefer- 
ence, for  one  can  at  least  breathe  in  it.' 

*  Your  health,  my  father  ? » 

*  Passable,  you  see.'  And  leaving  me  near  the  chimney,  be  resumed 
the  walk  which  I  seemed  to  have  interrupted,  pacing  to-and-fro  the 
immense  saloon,  &int]y  lighted  by  two  or  three  tapers. 

This  strange  reception  had  astounded  me.  I  looked  at  my  fiither  in 
a  state  of  stupefaction. 

^  Have  you  seen  my  horses  ? '  he  asked  suddenly,  without  stopping. 

*  My  father  I ' 

*  Ah  I  stay — you  are  right  I  You  are  just  come.  (After  a  silence.) 
*'  Maxime,'  he  resumed,  ^  J  wish  to  speak  with  you.' 

*  I  am  listening,  father.' 

He  seemed  not  to  hear  me,  continued  walking  for  some  time,  and 
repeated  several  times  at  intervals :  ^  I  wish  to  speak  with  you,  my 
son ! '  At  last  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  passed  one  hand  across  his  fore- 
head, and  suddenly  sitting  down,  pointed  me  to  a  chair  in  front  of  him. 
Then  as  if  he  wished  to  speak,  but  could  not  summon  up  the  courage, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  mine,  and  I  read  in  them  an  expression  of  anguish, 
meekness,  and  entreaty,  which,  in  so  proud  a  man  as  my  &ther,  touched 
me  deeply.  Whatever  might  be  the  wrongs  he  had  so  much  difficulty 
in  confessing,  I  felt  in  the  depth  of  my  soul  that  they  were  already 
freely  forgiven,  when  on  a  sudden  this  look,  which  did  not  quit  my 
&ce,  assumed  a  wonderful  and  vaguely  terrible  fixity ;  his  hand  tight- 
ened on  my  arm ;  ho  rose  in  his  chmr,  and  sinking  back  inunediately, 
fell  heavily  on  the  floor.    Ho  was  no  more  I 

The  heart  neither  reasons  nor  calculates.  That  is  its  glory.  In  an 
instant  I  had  divined  it  all :  a  single  minute  had  sufficed  to  reveal  all 
at  once,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  but  by  a  flash  of  irresistible 
light,  the  fatal  truth,  of  which  a  thousand  facts  repeated  daily  before 
me  for  twenty  years  had  aroused  in  me  no  suspicion.  I  understood 
that  ruin  was  about  me,  in  the  house  and  on  my  head.  Alas  I  I  know 
not  whether,  if  my  fiither  had  left  me  overwhelmed  with  benefits,  it 
would  have  cost  me  more  and  bitterer  tears.    My  regret  and  deep 
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sorrow  were  united  to  a  pity,  which,  ascending  from  a  son  to  a  father, 
caused  a  strangely  bitter  feeling.  I  bad  ever  before  me  that  entreat- 
ing, humiliated,  distracted  look :  I  was  in  despair  that  I  had  been  un- 
able to  say  a  word  of  solace  to  that  unhappy  heart  before  it  broke, 
and  I  cried  madly  to  him  who  no  longer  heard  me :  ^  I  forgive  you  I 
I  forgive  you  I '    O  God !  what  moments  were  those ! 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  conjecture,  my  mother  when  dying, 
made  my  father  promise  to  sell  the  larger  portion  of  his  property,  to 
pay  off  entirely  the  enormous  debt  which  he  had  contracted  by  spending 
every  year  a  third  more  than  his  income,  and  afterward  to  reduce  his 
expenditure  strictly  in  proportion  to  what  remained.  My  father  had 
tried  to  keep  his  engagement :  he  had  sold  his  timber,  and  pait  of  his 
land ;  but  finding  a  considerable  sum  thus  in  hand,  he  had  employed 
only  a  small  part  of  it  for  the  extinction  of  his  debt,  and  had  essayed 
to  restore  his  fortune  by  intrusting  the  remainder  to  the  detestable 
chances  of  the  Bourse.    This  completed  his  ruin. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  abyss  in  which  we 
are  swallowed  up.  A  week  after  my  father's  death  I  fell  seriously  ill, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that,  after  two  months  of  suffering,  I  was  able 
to  leave  our  hereditary  chateau  on  the  day  when  a  stranger  took  pos- 
session. Happily  an  old  friend  of  my  mother,  living  at  Paris,  who  for- 
merly had  charge  of  our  affairs  as  notary,  came  to  my  help  in  this  sad 
position ;  and  offered  to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  liquidation,  which 
to  my  inexperience  seemed  one  of  inextricable  difficulty.  I  left  the  care 
of  arranging  the  business  of  succession  to  the  property  entirely  in  his 
hands ;  and  I  presume  that  his  task  is  finished  to-day.  No  sooner  had 
I  arrived  yesterday  morning,  than  I  ran  to  his  house :  he  was  in  the 
country,  and  is  not  to  return  until  to-morrow.  These  two  days  have 
been  cruel :  uncertainty  is  truly  the  worst  of  all  evils,  for  it  is  the  only 
one  which  suspends  the  elasticity  of  the  soul  and  postpones  its  courage. 
Ten  years  ago  I  should  have  been  greatly  surprised,  had  any  one  pro- 
phesied that  the  old  notary,  whose  formal  language  and  stiff  politeness 
90  highly  amused  my  father  and  myself  would  one  day  be  the  oracle 
from  whom  I  awaited  the  decree  that  was  to  decide  my  destiny !  I 
do  my  best  to  be  on  my  guard  against  exaggerated  hopes :  I  have 
made  approximate  calculations  that  there  would  remain  to  us,  after  all 
debts  are  paid,  a  sum  of  from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs.  It  is  strange  if  a  fortune  of  five  millions  does 
not  leave  at  least  this  wreck.  I  purpose  to  take  ten  thousand  francs 
for  my  share,  and  seek  my  fortune  in  the  new  States  of  the  Union ;  the 
remainder  I  shall  leave  to  my  sister.    ^ 

Enough  of  writing  for  to-night.  It  is  a  sad  occupation  to  evoke 
such  remembrances.  Still  I  feel  that  it  has  somewhat  restored  my 
calmness.    Truly  labor  is  a  sacred  law,  for  even  the  slightest  applica- 
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tion  of  it  will  result  in  an  indescribable  satisfaction  and  serenity.  For 
all  that,  man  does  not  love  work :  be  cannot  slight  its  indisputable 
blessings :  he  tastes  them  daily,  and  makes  a  boast  of  them ;  and  on 
the  morrow  betakes  himself  to  work  again  with  the  same  distaste. 
There  seems  to  me  a  singular  mystery  and  contradiction  about  work ; 
as  if  we  felt  in  it  at  the  same  time  punishment  and  the  divine  fatherly 
nature  of  our  Judge. 

On  awaking  this  morning,  I  received  a  letter  from  old  M.  Laub6- 
pin.  It  was  to  invite  me  to  dinner,  apologizing  at  the  same  time  for 
so  great  a  liberty :  it  contained  no  communication  relative  to  my  affairs. 
I  drew  an  ill  omen  from  this  reserve. 

In  the  interval  before  the  hour  appointed,  I  brought  my  sister  from 
her  convent,  and  took  her  for  a  walk  about  Paris.  The  child  has  no 
suspicion  of  our  ruin.  In  the  course  of  the  day  she  indulged  in  several 
pretty  expensive  fancies.  She  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  gloves,  rose- 
tinted  paper,  sweetmeats  for  her  friends,  perfumes,  extraordinary  kinds 
of  soap,  and  small  pencils — all  very  useful  things  no  doubt,  but  not  so 
necessary  as  a  dinner.    May  she  never  know  it  1 

At  six  o'clock  I  was  at  M.  Laubepin's  house.  Rue  Cassette.  I  do 
not  know  what  our  old  friend's  age  may  be  ;  but  as  far  back  as  I  can 
recollect,  I  remember  him  just  such  as  I  saw  him  to-day  —  tall,  lean, 
with  a  slight  stQop,  white  hair  in  some  disorder,  a  piercing  eye  under 
bushy  black  eye-brows,  a  fece  showing  both  vigor  and  refinement.  I 
recognized  too  the  old-fashioned  black  coat,  the  professional  white 
cravat,  and  the  hereditary  diamond  in  his  frill :  in  short,  all  the  out- 
ward marks  of  a  grave,  methodical  mind,  that  was  attached  to  tradi- 
tions. The  old  gentleman  awaited  me  before  the  open  door  of  his 
little  drawing-room ;  after  a  low  bow  he  took  my  hand  lightly  with  two 
of  his  fingers,  and  led  me  up  to  an  old  lady  of  a  very  plain  appear- 
ance, who  was  standing  before  the  mantel-piece.  *  The  Marquis  de 
Champcey  d'Hauterive  I '  said  M.  Laub6pin  in  a  strong,  deep,  emphatic 
voice.  Then  immediately  turning  toward  me,  and  in  a  more  humble 
tone :  *  Madame  Laub6pin.» 

We  sat  down,  and  for  a  moment  there  was  an  embarrassed  silence. 
I  had  looked  for  immediate  instruction  as  to  my  exact  position ;  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  deferred,  I  presumed  it  could  not  bo  of  an  agree- 
able nature,  and  this  presumption  was  strengthened  by  the  looks  of 
discreet  compassion  with  which  Madame  Laub^pin  furtively  honored 
me.  As  for  M.  Laubepin,  he  watched  me  with  a  curious  attentiveness 
which  I  fancied  not  free  from  malice.  I  remembered  then,  that  my 
father  had  always  claimed  to  fliscem  in  the  heart  of  the  punctilious 
scrivener,  under  all  his  pretence  of  respect,  traces  of  the  leaven  of  the 
bourgeois,  the  roturier,  and  even  of  the  Jacobin.   This  leaven  I  thought 
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• 
was  fermenting  a  little  just  now ;  and  the  old  man^s  secret  dislikes 
seemed  gratified  at  the  sight  of  a  gentleman  thus  on  the  rack.  I 
began  talking  at  once,  in  the  attempt  to  show,  spite  of  the  prostration 
I  really  felt,  that  my  mind  was  perfectly  easy.  *  Why,  M.  Laubepin,* 
I  said,  *  you  have  lefb  the  Place  des  Petits  Peres,  that  dear  Place  des 
Petits  Peres.  I  would  not  have  believed  you  could  make  up  your  mind 
to  it.' 

*  The  truth  is,  Marquis,'  replied  M.  Laubepin,  *  it  is  not  a  fickleness 
that  suits  my  age ;  but  when  I  gave  up  the  profession,  I  had  to  give  up 
the  office,  since  one  cannot  take  down  an  escutcheon  so  easily  as  a  sign.' 

*  But  you  still  do  some  business  ? » 

*  Yes,  Marquis,  in  the  way  of  friendly  asaistance.  Some  fistmilies  of 
distinction  and  consideration,  whose  confidence  I  have  been  so  happy 
as  to  gain  in  the  course  of  a  forty-five  years'  practice,  are  still  pleased, 
in  cases  of  unusual  delicacy,  to  seek  advice  from  my  experience,  and  I 
think  I  may  add,  that  they  seldom  repent  following  it.' 

When  M.  Laubepin  had  finished  paying  himself  this  tribute,  an  old 
servant  came  in  to  announce  dinner ;  and  I  had  the  advantage  of  con- 
ducting Madame  Laubepin  into  the  adjoining  room.  The  conversa- 
tion throughout  the  meal  turned  on  the  most  insignificant  trifles ;  M. 
Laubepin  not  ceasing  to  fix  on  me  a  piercing  look  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing, while  Madame  Laubepin,  when  offering  me  any  dish,  would  use 
that  tone  of  grief  and  compassion  which  we  assume  by  a  sick  man's 
bed.  '  At  length  we  rose,  and  the  old  notary  led  me  into  his  study, 
where  coffee  was  immediately  served.  Bidding  me  be  seated,  and 
turning  his  back  to  the  fire-place,  M.  Laubepin  then  began :  *•  Marquis, 
you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  intrust  to  my  care  the  settlement  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  late  Marquis  Ghampcey  d'Hauterive,  your 
father.  I  was  preparing  to  write  you  no  later  than  yesterday,  when 
I  learned  your  arrival  in  Paris,  which  enables  me  to  give  you  a  vivd 
voce  account  of  the  results  of  my  zeal  and  labors.' 

*  I  have  a  presentiment.  Sir,  that  the  result  is  not  a  happy  one.' 

*  No,  Marquis,  it  is  not ;  and  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  you 
will  have  need  of  courage  to  hear  it :  but  I  am  used  to  proceeding 
methodically. 

^It  was  in  the  year  1820,  Sir,  that  Mademoiselle  Louise  H61ene 
Dugald  Delatouche  d'Erouville  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Charles 
Christian  Odiot,  Marquis  de  Champcey  d'  Hauterive.  Invested  by  a 
tradition  of  ages,  as  it  were,  with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Dugald  Delatouche  family,  and  moreover  long  since  on  a  footing  of 
respectful  intimacy  with  the  young  heiress  of  that  house,  I  had  to  use 
all  the  arguments  reason  could  furnish,  to  oppose  the  inclination  of  her 
heart,  and  turn  her  aside  from  this  melancholy  alliance.  I  say  melan- 
choly alliance,  not  that  M.  de  Champcey's  fortune,  spite  of  certain 
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mortgages  with  which  it  was  even  then  bnrdened,  was  unequal  to  that 
of  Mademoiselle  Delatouche ;  but  I  knew  M.  de  Champcey's  disposition 
and  temper,  which  were  partly  hereditary.  Under  the  seductive  and 
chivalrous  exterior,  which  marked  him  and  all  of  his  house,  I  saw  plamly 
obstinate  thoughtlessness,  hopeless  imprudence,  a  ma^  love  of  pleasure, 

and  lastly,  implacable  selfishness ' 

*'  Sir,'  I  broke  in  roughly,  *my  father's  memory  is  sacred  to  me,  and 
I  expect  it  to  be  so  to  all  who  speak  of  my  father  in  my  presence.' 

*  Sir,'  the  old  man  resumed  with  a  sudden  violent  emotion,  *  I  re- 
spect the  feeling ;  but  when  I  speak  of  your  father,  I  can  with  great 
difficulty  forget  that  I  speak  of  the  man  who  killed  your  mother,  who 
was  a  heroine,  a  saint,  an  angel ! ' 

I  rose  in  great  agitation.  M.  Laubepin  took  a  few  paces  up  mid 
down  the  room,  and  seized  my  arm.  '  Pardon,  young  man,'  he  said, 
*  but  I  loved  your  mother.  I  wept  for  her.  Be  kind  enough  to  for- 
give me.'  Then  standing  before  the  mantel-piece  he  added  in  ^e 
most  impressive  tone  habitual  to  him :  ^  I  had  the  honor  and  vexation 
of  drawing  up  your  mother's  marriage-contract.  In  spite  of  all  I 
could  say,  your  mother's  property  was  not  settled  on  herself;  and  it 
was  not  without  great  effort  that  I  contrived  to  introduce  into  the 
deed  a  protecting  clause,  declaring  inalienable,  without  your  mother^ 
legal  consent,  about  a  third  of  her  real  property.  A  vain,  and  I  might 
say.  Marquis,  cioiel  precaution  of  blundering  friendship ;  for  this  £^al 
clause  had  only  the  effect  of  preparing  the  most  unendurable  torture 
for  her  whose  peace  it  i^as  intended  to  secure :  I  mean  those  strugglei, 
quarrels,  and  scenes  of  violence,  the  echo  of  which  must  more  than 
once  have  reached  your  ears,  and  in  which  was  torn  piecemeal  from 
your  unhappy  mother,  the  last  inheritance  —  the  very  bread  of  her 
children.' 

*  Spare  me,  Sir,  I  beg.' 

*  I  bow  to  your  wish.  Marquis.  —  I  will  speak  of  the  present  only. 
As  soon  as  I  was  honored  with  your  confidence,  my  first  duty,  Sir,  was 
to  request  you  not  to  accept  an  inheritance  which  would  bring  with  it 
such  heavy  obligations.' 

*  That  measure,  Sir,  seemed  to  me  an  outrage  on  my  father's  memory, 
and  I  had  to  refuse  it.' 

M.  Laubepin  darted  at  me  one  of  his  familiar  inquisitive  glances,  and 
resumed :  'Apparently  you  are  not  unaware.  Sir,  that  for  want  of  hav- 
ing adopted  this  course,  legally  open  to  you,  you  stand  respondble  for 
the  burdens  of  the  estate,  even  should  they  exceed  its  value.  Now, 
it  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you.  Marquis,  that  this  is  exactly 
the  case  offered  by  the  premises.  As  you  will  see  in  these  papers,  it 
is  quite  clear  that,  after  selling  your  hotel  on  unhoped-for  terms,  you 
and  your  sister  will  still  remain  indebted  to  your  Other's  creditors  in 
a  sum  of  forty-five  thousand  francs.' 
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I  was  truly  overwhelmed  by  this  news,  which  sarpassed  my  most 
painful  apprehensions.  For  a  minute  I  listened  stupidly  to  the  mono- 
tonous ticking  of  the  clock,  on  which  I  fixed  a  vacant  stare. 

^And  now,'  M.  Laubepin  resumed  after  a  silence,  ^  the  time  is  come 
to  tell  you.  Marquis,  that  your  mother,  in  anticipation  of  possibilities 
which  to-day  are  unhappily  realized,  deposited  with  me  certain  jewels, 
the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  about  fifty  thousand  francs.  To 
prevent  this  slight  sum,  henceforth  your  sole  resource,  from  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  creditors  of  the  estate,  we  can  avail  ourselves,  I 
believe,  of  a  legal  subterfuge  which  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  pointing 
out  to  you.* 

*  It  is  entirely  useless.  Sir.  I  am  too  happy  to  be  able,  by  the  help 
of  this  unexpected  reserve,  to  pay  off  my  father's  debts  in  full,  and  I 
will  ask  you  to  devote  it  to  that  purpose.' 

M.  Laubepin  bowed  slightly.  ^  Be  it  so,'  he  said ;  *  but  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  not  to  point  out  to  you,  Marquis,  that  when  once  this  de* 
duction  is  made  from  the  deposit  in  my  keeping,  there  will  remain,  as  the 
whole  fortune  of  Mademoiselle  Helen  and  yourself  only  a  sum  of  four 
or  five  thousand  francs,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  money,  will  give 
you  an  income  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  francs.  After  saying 
this,  Marquis,  allow  me  in  a  confidential,  friendly,  and  respectful  man- 
ner, to  ask  you  whether  you  have  thought  of  any  means  for  securing 
your  subsistence  and  that  of  your  sister  and  ward,  and  what  are  your 
plans?' 

^  I  confess  I  have  no  longer  any  plans.  Sir.  Any  which  I  might  have 
formed  are  irreconcilable  with  the  absolute  destitution  to  which  I  find 
myself  reduced.  If  I  were  alone  in  the  world,  I  would  become  a  sol- 
dier ;  but  I  have  my  sister,  and  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  seeing 
the  poor  child  reduced  to  labor  and  privation.  She  is  happy  in  her 
convent,  and  is  young  enough  to  stay  there  some  years  longer.  I 
would  accept  with  all  my  heart  any  occupation  which  would  enable  me, 
by  practising  the  strictest  economy,  to  earn  enough  to  keep  my  sister 
at  school,  and  save  up  a  dowry  for  her  in  the  future.'  ^ 

M.  Laubepin  looked  at  me  steadily.  ^To  attain  this  honorable  end, 
you  ought  not  at  your  age,  Marquis,  to  think  of  entering  on  the  slow 
promotion  of  the  public  ser^'ice  or  official  duties.  You  would  want  a 
situation  that  should  secure  you,  from  the  outset,  five  or  six  thousand 
francs  a  year.  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  that  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety, this  desideratum  can  certainly  not  be  had  for  stretching  out  your 
hand  for  it.  Happily  I  have  to  make  certain  propositions  touching 
yourself,  of  a  nature  to  influence  your  position  at  once,  and  with  no 
great  trouble.'  M  Laubepin  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  with  a  more  pene- 
trating gaze  than  ever,  and  continued :  '  In  the  first  place,  Marquis,  I 
am  to  be  the  spokesman  for  a  clever,  rich,  and  influential  speculator. 
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This  iDdividaal  has  conceived  the  idea  of  a  considerable  enterprise,  the 
nature  of  which  shall  be  presently  explained  to  you,  and  which  can 
only  succeed  with  the  special  cooperation  of  the  aristocratic  class  of 
this  country.  He  thinks  that  an  ancient  and  noble  name  like  your 
own,  Marquis,  figuring  among  the  founders  of  the  undertaking,  would 
win  for  him  some  sympathy  among  the  special  public  to  which  the 
prospectus  is  to  be  addressed.  In  consideration  of  this  advantage,  he 
offers  you,  to  begin  with,  what  is  commonly  called  a  bonus,  namdy, 
ten  shares  which  will  cost  you  nothing,  their  value  being  reckoned  at 
ten  thousand  francs  now,  and  probably  at  three  times  that  amount  if 
the  speculation  succeeds.    Besides ' 

'  Stop,  Sir ;  such  degradation  is  not  worth  the  pains  yon  are  taking 
to  explain  it.' 

I  saw  the  old  man's  eye  suddenly  gleam  under  his  thick  brows,  as 
if  a  spark  had  shot  from  them.  A  slight  smile  relaxed  the  stiff  wrinkles 
on  his  countenance.  ^  If  the  proposal  does  not  please  you.  Marquis,' 
he  said,  speaking  thickly,  '  it  pleases  me  no  more  than  yourself  In 
any  case,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  submit  it  to  you.  Here  is  another, 
which  may  gratify  you  more,  and  it  is  really  more  attractive.  I  oount, 
Sir,  in  the  number  of  my  oldest  clients,  a  worthy  merchant  who  has 
retired  from  business  some  little  time,  and  now  quietly  enjoys,  with  an 
only  and  therefore  adored  daughter,  an  aurea  mediocrUas  which  I 
estimate  at  twenty-five  thousand  francs  a  year.  Chance  would  have 
it,  that  three  days  ago  my  client's  daughter  was  informed  of  your  por- 
tion ;  I  had  occasion  to  think,  and  even  reason  to  know,  that  the  youog 
lady,  who,  by  the  way,  is  pleasant  to  look  on,  and  possessed  of  inesti- 
mable character,  would  not  hesitate  for  a  second  to  accept  from  your 
hand  the  title  of  Marchioness  of  Champcey.  The  father  consents,  and 
I  await  only  a  word  from  you.  Marquis,  to  tell  you  the  name  and 
abode  of  this  —  interesting  fimiily.' 

*  This  decides  me  altogether.  Sir.  From  to-morrow  I  wiU  renounce 
a  title  which  in  my  position  is  ridiculous,  and  which  seems,  moreover, 
to  expose  me  to  the  most  wretched  schemes  of  intrigue.  The  original 
name  of  my  family  is  Odiot ;  it  is  the  only  one  I  will  henceforth  bear. 
And  now.  Sir,  while  I  admit  to  the  full,  how  lively  was  the  interest 
which  induced  you  to  become  the  bearer  of  these  curious  proposals, 
I  will  beg  you  to  spare  me  any  others  of  a  similar  character.' 

'  In  that  case,  Marquis,'  M.  Laubepin  replied,  *  I  can  say  absolotdy 
nothing  further.' 

Here  being  taken  with  a  sudden  fit  of  merriment,  he  rubbed  his 
hands  together  with  a  noise  like  crackling  parchment.  Then  he  added, 
smilingly :  '  You  will  be  hard  to  dispose  o^  Monsieur  Maxime.  Yes, 
yes,  very  hard  to  dispose  of  It  is  strange,  Sir,  that  I  did  not  soon^ 
notice  the  striking  likeness  which  nature  has  been  pleased  to  exhibit  in 
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your  fece  to  your  mother's.  The  eyes  and  the  smile  especially  — 
but  let  us  keep  to  the  point,  and  as  you  are  determined  to  owe  your 
living  to  honorable  labor  alone,  allow  me  to  ask  what  talents  and  apti- 
tudes you  may  possess  ? ' 

*My  education  has  naturally  been.  Sir,  that  of  a  man  brought  up  to 
riches  and  idleness.  Still,  I  have  studied  law,  and  even  have  the  title 
of  advocate.' 

*  Advocate  I  The  deuce,  you  are  an  advocate,  are  you  ?  But  the 
title  is  not  enough ;  in  the  career  of  the  bar,  more  depends  on  your- 
self than  in  any  other — and  in  it  —  well  —  do  you  feel  yourself 
to  be  eloquent,  Marquis  ? ' 

*  So  far  from  it.  Sir,  that  I  believe  myself  quite  incapable  of  speak- 
ing two  sentences  extempore  in  public' 

*  Hm !  That  is  not  exactly  what  you  can  call  being  a  bom  orator. 
You  will  therefore  need  to  look  elsewhere ;  but  the  matter  requires 
fuller  consideration.  Besides,  I  see  you  are  tired,  Marquis.  Here  are 
your  papers,  which  I  beg  you  will  examine  at  your  leisure.  I  have 
the  honor  to  wish  you  good  night.  Sir.  Allow  me  to  light  you.  Par- 
don, am  I  to  wait  for  fresh  instructions  before  I  apply  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  gems  and  jewels  in  my  keeping  to  the  payment  of  yonr 
creditors  ? ' 

*  Certainly  not.  And  I  expect  you  further  to  deduct  from  this  re- 
serve the  proper  remuneration  for  your  kind  offices.' 

We  had  reached  the  landing  on  the  stairs.  M.  Laubcpin,  who 
stoops  a  little  in  walking,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height.  *  In  all 
that  concerns  your  creditors.  Marquis,'  he  said,  *  I  will  respectfully 
obey  you.  As  to  myself,  I  was  a  friend  of  your  mother,  and  I  humbly 
but  earnestly  beg  your  mother's  son  to  treat  me  as  a  friend.'  I  gave 
the  old  man  my  hand ;  he  pressed  it  hard,  and  we  parted. 

Returned  to  the  little  room  which  I  occupy  under  the  roof  of  thb 
hotel,  now  no  longer  mine,  I  wished  to  prove  to  myself  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  my  utter  misery  did  not  plunge  me  in  a  despondency  un- 
worthy a  man.  I  set  myself  to  write  an  account  of  this  decisive  day 
in  my  history,  studying  to  keep  the  precise  style  of  the  old  notary, 
and  his  language,  compounded  of  stiffiiess  and  courtesy,  of  mistrust 
and  good  feeling,  which,  even  while  my  soul  was  overwhelmed,  more 
than  once  made  my  spirit  smile. 

This,  then,  is  poverty;  no  longer  the  hidden,  proud,  poetic  poverty 
which  in  imagination  I  bravely  bore  in  mighty  forests,  deserts,  and 
savannahs ;  but  sheer  misery,  want,  dependence,  humiliation,  something 
even  worse — the  bitter  poverty  of  the  sometime  rich  man ;  poverty  in 
a  black-coat,  hiding  its  bare  hands  from  old  friends  passmg  by  I  Oou- 
rage,  my  brother,  courage  I 
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MmtU^,  April  sntk. 
I  HAYS  waited  five  days  in  vain  for  tidings  from  M.  Laubepin.  I 
confess  I  did  seriously  reckon  on  the  interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  me. 
.  His  experience,  business  acquaintances,  and  extensive  connections  gave 
him  the  means  of  serving  me,  I  was  ready  to  take  all  necessary  steps, 
under  his  guidance ;  but,  left  to  myself  I  have  absolutely  no  idea  in 
which  direction  to  turn  my  steps.  I  thought  him  one  of  those  who 
promise  little  and  perform  much.  I  am  afraid  I  was  mistaken.  This 
morning  I  decided  to  go  to  his  house,  under  pretence  of  returning  the 
documents  which  he  intrusted  to  me,  and  which  I  have  found  pain- 
fully correct.  They  told  me  that  the  good  man  had  gone  to  taste  the 
pleasures  of  the  country,  in  some  chateau  or  other  in  the  heart  of 
Brittany.  He  will  be  away  two  or  three  days  longer.  This  news 
completely  upset  me.  I  not  cJnly  experienced  the  vexation  of  meeting 
with  apathy  and  neglect  where  I  had  expected  to  find  the  warmth  of 
devoted  fiiendship ;  I  had,  in  addition,  the  annoyance  of  returning  as 
I  went,  with  an  empty  purse.  My  intention  was  to  have  asked  M. 
Laub6pin  to  make  me  an  advance  on  the  three  or  four  thousand  francs 
which  we  shall  have  left  after  paying  off  our  debts  in  fuU ;  for,  in  sjnte 
of  living  like  a  hermit  since  coming  to  Paris,  the  trifling  sum  which  I 
managed  to  put  aside  for  my  journey  is  completely  exhausted,  so  com- 
pletely exhausted  that  aft^er  making  a  genuine  pastoral  breakfast  this 
morning, 

'  Castanee  molles  et  pressi  copia  lactis,'     ' 

I  was  obliged,  for  my  dinner  this  evening,  to  have  recourse  to  a  kind 
of  swindle,  the  melancholy  history  of  which  I  will  here  record. 

*The  slenderer  a  man's  break&st,  the  stronger  his  desire  for  dinner. 
I  felt  the  full  force  of  this  axiom  to-day,  even  before  the  sun  had 
finished  his  course.  Among  the  promenaders  who  were  attracted  this 
afternoon  to  the  Tuileries  by  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  and  who 
watched  the  first  smiles  of  spring  playing  on  the  marble  faces  of  the 
sylvan  deities,  might  have  been  noticed  a  man,  still  young,  and  irre- 
proachably dressed,  apparently  studying  the  reSwakening  of  nature 
with  unusual  anxiety.  Not  satisfied  with  devouring  the  fresh  verdure 
with  his  gaze,  it  was  not  seldom  that  this  person  might  be  seen  to 
pluck  from  their  stems  young  appetizing  shoots,  and  half-unfolded 
leaves,  and  to  lift  them  to  his  lips  with  the  curiosity  of  a  botanist  I 
am  in  a  position  to  assert  that  tliis  alimentary  resource,  which  had 
been  pointed  out  to  me  by  narratives  of  shipwreck,  is  of  a  very 
middling  value.  Still,  I  have  enriched  my  experience  with  some  inte- 
resting ideas ;  thus  I  know  for  the  future  that  the  leaves  of  the  diest- 
nut  are  exceedingly  bitter  to  the  taste,  no  less  than  to  the  heart ;  the 
rose-tree  is  not  bad ;  the  lime  is  oily  and  pretty  agreeable ;  while  ihe 
lilac,  seasoned  with  pepper,  is,  I  think,  imwholesome. 
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Still  reflecting  on  these  discoTeries,  I  walked  in  the  direction  of 
Helenas  convent.  On  setting  foot  in  the  parlor,  which  I  found  as  full 
as  a  hive,  I  felt  more  than  usually  deafened  hj  the  noisy  chat  of  the 
young  bees.  Helen  came  in,  her  hair  in  disorder,  her  cheeks  inflamed^ 
and  her  eyes  red  and  flashing.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  piece  of  bread 
as  long  as  her  arm.  As  she  kissed  me  with  an  absent  air,  I  said : 
*  Well,  my  child,  what  is  the  matter  now  ?    You  have  been  crying  ?  * 

*  No,  no,  Maxime,  there 's  nothing  the  matter.' 

*  What  is  it  now  ?    Come » 

She  lowered  her  voice.  *  Oh  I  I  am  very  unhappy,  my  poor 
Maxime,  there.' 

'  Indeed  I    Tell  me  about  it  while  you  eat  your  bread.' 

*  Oh !  I  am  sure  I  am  not  going  to  eat  my  bread  ;  I  am  far  too  un* 
happy  to  eat.  You  know  Lucy,  Lucy  Campbell,  my  best  friend? 
Well,  we  have  had  a  deadly  quan-el.' 

*'  Bless  me !  But  be  easy,  my  darling ;  you  will  be  friends  again,  I 
am  sure.' 

^  O  Maxime !  it 's  impossible,  you  see.  Things  have  been  too  serious. 
It  was  nothing  at  first,  but  one  gets  warm,  you  know,  and  loses  one's 
head.  Fancy,  we  were  playing  at  shuttlecock,  and  Lucy  counted  the 
points  wrong.  I  had  six  hundred  and  eighty,  and  she  had  only  six 
hundred  and  fifteen,  and  would  have  it  she  had  six  hundred  and 
seventy-five.  It  was  a  little  too  bad,  you  must  confess.  Of  course  I 
stuck  to  my  number,  and  she  to  hers.  ^  Very  well.  Mademoiselle,'  I 
said,  Met  us  consult  these  young  ladies;  I  appeal  to  them.'  ^No, 
Mademoiselle,'  she  said,  ^  I  am  certain  my  number  is  right,  and  you 
do  n't  play  fair.'  ^  Very  well.  Mademoiselle,'  I  said,  ^  and  you  are  a 
liar ! '  And  then  she  said :  ^  For  my  part,  Mademoiselle,  I  despise  you 
too  much  to  answer  you.'  It  was  lucky  Sister  Sainte  Felix  came  in  at 
that  moment,  for  I  believe  I  should  have  struck  her.  After  what  has 
passed,  you  can  see  if  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be  friends  any  more.  It 's 
impossible ;  it  would  be  mean.  Still  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  suffer ;  I 
do  n't  believe  there  is  any  body  in  the  world  so  unhappy  as  I  am.' 

^  Certainly,  my  child,  it  is  hard  to  fancy  a  heavier  misfortune  than 
yours ;  but,  to  tell  you  my  mind  about  it,  you  brought  it  on  yourself 
a  little,  for  the  most  wounding  expression  in  the  quarrel  came  from 
your  mouth.    Tell  me,  is  your  Lucy  in  the  parlor  ? ' 

*•  Yes,  there  she  is  in  the  comer  yonder.'  And  she  pointed  out  to 
me,  with  a  dignified  and  discreet  nod  of  the  head,  a  very  fiiir-com- 
plexioned  little  girl,  who  also  had  inflamed  cheeks  and  red  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  be  giving  a  very  attentive  old  lady  an  account  of  the  drama 
which  Sister  Sainte  Felix  had  so  luckily  interrupted.  While  speaking 
with  afire  worthy  of  the  subject,  MUe.  Lucy  darted  from  time  to  time 
a  furtive  glance  at  Helen  and  me. 
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*  Well,  my  dear  child,'  I  said,  *  have  you  confidence  in  me  ?  * 

*  Yes,  I  have  great  confidence  in  you,  Maxime.' 

*  Well,  then,  this  is  what  you  will  do :  you  will  go  and  place  your- 
self quite  gently  behind  Mile.  Lucy's  chair;  you  will  take  hold  of  her 
head,  like  this,  from  behind,  and  kiss  her  on  both  cheeks,  like  that, 
heartily,  and  then  you  »11  8^e  what  she  will  do.' 

Helen  seemed  to  hesitate  a  few  seconds,  then  set  off  in  haste,  and 
falling  like  a  thunderbolt  on  Mile.  Campbell,  caused  her  nevertheless 
the  sweetest  surprise.  The  two  unhappy  children,  now  united  again 
forever,  mingled  their  tears  in  a  touching  group,  while  the  aged  and 
worthy  Mme.  Campbell  blew  her  nose  with  a  sound  like  bagpipes. 

Helen  came  back  all  radiant  to  find  me.  *  Well,  my  love,'  I  said  to 
her, '  I  hope  now  you  will  eat  your  bread  ? ' 

*OhI  indeed  no,  Maxime;  I  have  been  too  much  excited,  you 
see,  and  besides,  I  must  tell  you  a  new  scholar  came  to-day,  and 
gave  us  a  feast  of  pufis  and  cakes  and  cream  chocolate,  so  that  I  'm 
not  at  all  hungry.  Indeed  I  am  veiy  much  troubled,  because  in  my 
distress  I  forgot  just  now  to  put  my  bread  into  the  basket  again,  as  we 
ought  to  do  when  we  are  not  hungry  at  lunch,  and  I  am  afraid  of  bdng 
punished ;  but  when  I  go  through  the  court-yard  I  shall  try  to  throw 
my  bread  down  the  cellar-grating,  without  any  one  seeing  it.' 

*  What  I  my  little  sister,'  I  returned,  blushing  slightly,  *  you  are 
going  to  throw  away  that  great  piece  of  bread  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  know  it  is  n't  right ;  for  perhaps  some  poor  people  would 
be  very  glad  to  have  it ;  would  n't  they,  Maxime  ? ' 

*  Certainly  they  would,  my  dear  child.' 

*  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?    Poor  people  do  n't  come  in  here.' 

*Let  us  see,  Helen;  you  give  me  the  bread,  and  I  will  give  it  in 
your  name  to  the  first  poor  man  I  meet :  shall  I  ? ' 

'  Oh  I  that  will  do ! '  It  struck  the  hour  for  retiring :  I  broke  the 
bread  in  two,  and  ignominiously  slipped  the  pieces  into  my  over-coat 
pockets. 

'  Good-by,  dear  Maxime,'  said  the  child ;  *  come  again,  soon,  wont 
you  ?  And  you  '11  tell  me  if  you  met  a  poor  man  and  gave  him  my 
bread,  and  whether  he  liked  it.' 

Yes,  Helen,  I  did  meet  a  poor  man,  and  gave  him  your  bread  ;  he 
carried  it  away  like  a  stolen  loaf  to  his  lonely  garret,  and  he  did  like 
it ;  but  it  was  a  poor  man  with  no  courage,  for  he  wept  while  devour- 
ing the  gift  bestowed  by  your  beloved  little  hands.  I  will  tell  you  all 
this,  Helen,  for  it  is  good  you  should  know  that  there  are  heavier 
troubles  in  the  world  than  your  child  troubles ;  I  will  tell  you  eveiy 
thing,  except  the  poor  man's  name. 

TO  »V  OOXTZXTTBS. 
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Non.  —  To  the  fint  part  of  M.  Feuillet's  admirable  romance,  undoubtedly  the 
most  interesting  and  exciting  story  of  domestic  life  produced  within  the  last  five 
years,  we  add  the  following  particulars  from  an  himored  correspondent  of  the 
Khickebbockbr  at  Brussels : 

*Lx  RoMAH  n'uN  Jbunb  Hommx  Pautbx,'  The  Story  of  a  Poor  Young  Man,  by 
Octave  Feuiixet,  is  the  title  of  a  fiction  which,  under  two  distinct  and  eren  con- 
tradictory forms,  has  gained  a  success  unrividled  since  the  palmiest  days  of  Vol- 
TAUB.  Having  passed  numerous  editions  as  a  novel,  and  being  read  by  every  body, 
it  was  dramatized,  and  after  an  immense  run  in  Paris,  is  now  performed  to  crowded 
audiences  on  almost  every  stage  firom  which  the  Frendi  language  is  spoken.  This 
is  perh^>s  the  first  instance  where  a  first-rate  novel,  without  the  aid  of  the  com- 
poser, has  been  highly  successful  on  the  stagei 

The  author  is  yet  quite  a  young  man,  but  his  literary  career  fiom  its  very  outset 
has  been  distinguished  by  a  brilliancy  and  good  fortune  seldom  voudisafed  to  those 
who  woo  the  muse  until  they  have  passed  through  the  fierce  ordeal  of  disappoint- 
ments, heart-sores,  and  despair.  He  never  made  a  failure ;  his  earliest  production 
pleased  the  public,  and  his  last  has  enrolled  his  name  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  an- 
nals of  French  literature.  The  Empress  sent  for  him  to  tell  him  how  she  had  wept 
over  his  book,  and  then  made  the  Emperor  compliment  him.  From  that  moment 
every  one  wished  to  read  a  work  that  had  called  forth  such  distinguished  applause. 
H.  Feuillbt's  writings  evince  an  almost  feminine  sensibility,  a  delicate  sense 
of  honor,  a  tendency  to  the  ideal  and  preference  for  the  romantic,  combined  with 
an  adherence  to  the  precepts  of  the  realist  school  Tou  recognize  the  local-color; 
the  descriptions  are  truthful;  the  incidents  not  too  improbable;  the  motives  are 
well  analyzed ;  the  actions  consecutive  and  consistent 

This  is  precisely  the  charm  of  M.  Feuillbt's  books.  The  pure  romantic 
is  not  suited  to  our  matter-of-fact  taste,  no  more  than  the  supernatural  in 
the  plots  of  some  old  fictions:  it  is  so  difficult  to  create  the  illusion  or  to 
preserve  it  We  are  very  much  inclined  to  ask,  like  children :  *  But  is  it  all 
true?'  On  the  other  hand,  intense  reality  is  painful  It  may  be  interesting, 
instructive  when  wrought  by  a  master's  hand  Uke  Thackbrat's.  But  we  like 
something  to  look  up  to,  something  that  we  feel  is  better  than  we  are,  a  sort 
of  apotheosis  of  frail  human  nature.  It  is  the  difference  between  science  and 
poetry,  anatomy  and  sculpture.  Poetry  becomes  ridiculous  when  founded  upon  a 
gross  absurdity  in  &cts,  sculpture  grotesque  when  regardless  of  anatomical  laws. 
H.  Fevillbt,  then,  is  a  real  artist  who  has  written  a  *  French  novel '  without 
nkonstrosity  of  invention,  immorality  of  conception  —  a  Frendi  novel  without 
flippancy,  irreverence,  or  scoffing.    He  is  entitled  to  honor  and  success. 

Personally,  he  is  a  singular  instance  of  how  firequently  genius  loves  to  pair  with 
eccentricity.  A  martyr  to  nervous  sensitiveQess,  he  shrinks  (nm  contact  with  the 
world.  He  cannot  cross  a  bridge  without  spasms,  and  it  is  said  has  never  gone  from 
his  side  of  the  Seine  to  the  other.  He  has  never  in  his  lifb  entered  a  railway  car- 
riage; When  tiie  Emperor  invited  him  to  Compiegne^  the  Court  carriages  wero 
sent  £>r  him,  as  he  could  not  be  induced  to  take  an  bourns  ride  in  the  cars,  even  to 
figure  among  the  distinguished  guests  at  the  imperial/ettfi: 
VOL.  un.  30 
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HEBPSBIA. 

Forever  westward  rolls  the  sun, 
And  ever  westward  sweep  the  skies ; 
The  heavenly  oourses  there  are  run, 
Wbere^  dad  in  gold,  the  evening  lies. 

So  march  the  nations  toward  the  west ; 

Across  the  mountains,  o*er  the  streams ; 
As  toward  some  bright  Elysian  rest, 

The  tribes  of  earth  pursoe  their  dreams, 
But  from  the  woild's  expectant  eyes 

The  land  of  sun-seta,  yet  afiur, 
On  glimmering  wings  Ibrover  flies, 

Alluring  toward  the  erening  star. 

But  shaU  this  vision,  in  its  flight, 

Ne'er  list  the  wooing  voice  of  Time  t 
Shall  not  Hkspibia  on  the  sight 

Arise  resplendent  and  suUime  f 
Behold,  upon  the  evening  seas. 

Three  lonely  barques,  in  strange  suspense, 
Are  rocking  in  the  western  breeie, 

That  walls  the  smell  of  oontinents. 

A  light  I  a  light  1  fiir  gleaming  through  the  night. 

On  seas  unknown. 

In  a  nameless  zone^ 
Like  tiie  opening  glimpse  of  some  unveiled  delight, 
It  flashes  golden  mysteries  on  the  sight 

And  when  on  Momingf  s  doudy  altar  Dawn 

Her  rosy  incense  burned,  and  golden  smoke 
Enwreathed  the  Day  on  flaming  axle  drawn, 
A  New  World  on  Col<Mnbo*s  vision  broke, 
That  flashed  prophetic  glories  &r  and  bright. 
Eclipsing  mom's  serene  and  orient  light : 
Before  him  unknown  regions  stretdi  afiur ; 
Above  him  Hbsper  bums  —  his  guiding  star. 

A  worid  is  found,  where,  lost  in  gulden  dreams, 
Hbsperia  sleeps,  amid  her  murmuring  streams: 
Embedded  queenly  on  enchanted  plains, 
She  sleeps  in  beauty  *twizt  two  guarding  mains. 
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About  her  oouch  the  whispering  forests  lean ; 
And  mountain  shadows  round  the  sylvan  scene 
Their  eortaiDB  hang^  where  dreamy  water-&Ils 
Their  slumberous  music  pour  through  leafy  halls. 

While  thrones  ore  flashing  in  the  eastern  realms, 
And  war,  with  flaming  shields  and  glittering  helms, 
Is  rocking  earth  beneath  his  thundering  tread, 
The  West  with  twilight  shades  is  overspread. 
The  M  of  Empires  and  the  din  of  Time 
Have  waked  no  echoes  in  this  sun-set  clime : 
The  Ages  here  haye  moved  with  noiseless  pace, 
Nor  left  a  shadow  on  Hespbbia's  &ce. 

Before  this  sepulchre  of  nations  stands 
CoLuxBUB,  great  discoverer  of  lands  I 
About  him  visions  of  the  future  wait. 
Like  purple  glories  i^und  the  morning's  gate ; 

Which  at  his  potent  sign, 

In  one  resplendent  line 
Of  deeds  triumphant,  shall  advance  to  grace 
The  youngest  nation  of  the  human  race. 

The  oar  of  Conquest  halts  upon  the  shore. 
And  flings  a  (^eam  of  arms  on  realms  before 
Unknown  ;  where  coming  years  shall  lift  their  bright 
And  starry  ensigns  in  the  bannered  light 
HispANiA^s  sun  illumes  the  Aztec's  tomb ; 
Her  flaming  triumphs  light  his  fearful  gloom : 
While  Christians  lift  the  Holy  Cross  on  high, 
Beneath  the  ardung  of  this  Western  sky. 

And  thus  the  dream  of  nations  is  revealed. 
The  mystery  of  ages  is  unsealed ; 

While  earth]s  Eternal  Kinq 

Is  stooping  now  to  fling 

The  portals  of  the  sun-set  wide, 

And  Biankind  to  their  Eden  guide. 

The  Toioe  of  chosen  Qenius  calls  the  land 

Of  shadows  forth  with  Eastern  realms  to  stand. 

And  lo  I  Columbia  comes  arrayed  sublime : 

A  crown  of  stars  upon  her  head ; 

A  continent  beneath  her  spread, 

Begirded  by  the  fruitful  zones ; 

While  round  her  dance  to  sweetest  tones 

The  blooming  Seasons :  with  the  chime 
Of  tuneftil  Nature  comes  this  ^rest  dime, 
And  seals  to  earth  the  proudest  mom  of  Time. 
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▲     yBAOMENTABT     LEGEND     OF     8  AN.F  BAN  0  I  8  O  O. 

While  as  yet  there  remaiiied  a  sentiment  of  Sundayness  in  its 
season  to  the  suburbs  of  San-Francisco,  before  that  sordid,  thanldeBB 
El  Dorado  had  hustled  the  green  fields  on  the  north,  with  all  tiidr 
home-suggestiveness,  all  their  ways  of  pleasantness  and  paths  of  peace, 
into  the  Bay ;  while  as  yet  the  Presidio,  the  Lagoon,  or  the  Mission  San- 
Dolores  was  full  of  picturesque  recreation  for  hebdomadal  excnraon- 
ists,  who,  for  an  hour  of  congenial  companionship,  or  delicious  akme- 
ness,  might  give  their  hearts  an  airing,  and  treat  themselTes  to  a 
brimmer  of  the  old  &miliar  feelings,  putting  the  Satan-City  bdiind 
them ;  while  as  yet  the  comfortable  Dutch  clock  ticked  conserratiTely, 
as  if  for  all  time,  in  the  old  Switzer's  house  hard  by  Washerwoman's- 
Bay,  and  that  hospitable  gray-beard  laid  the  solid  board  with  pork  and 
greens  of  his  own  raising,  and  the  &t  Frau  Mamma  set  the  musical- 
box  going,  and  said  if  Gaptdn  Sutter  would  only  drop  in  now,  ^  dat 
was  pesser  as  coot  be;'  while  as  yet  Frank  Schaeffer  had  a  chop 
and  hot  punch,  and  a  gentlemanly  game,  and  a  ^  shake-down '  for  bb 
friends,  in  the  snug  adobe  cottage  whither  no  insolent  street  had  come; 
while  as  yet  there  was  a  small  but  commodious  grave-yard  to  get  away 
to,  wherein  you  might  lie,  if  so  disposed,  without  crowding,  and  be 
readily  found  as  often  as  any  sentimental  friend  might  think  your  rude 
head-board  worth  the  walk  and  a  sigh ;  while  as  yet  the  presence  of 
the  First  Lady  illumined  Frank  Ward's  home  at  night,  imd  blessed  the 
darkness  round  about  it:  in  those  days,  I  took  Mr.  Karl  Joseph 
Krafit  by  the  hand  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  said  to  him : 

•  Comb  thou  with  me  — 
If  from  gray  dawn  to  solemn  n!ght*8  approach 
Thj  soul  hath  wasted  all  its  better  thoughts, 
Toiling  and  panting  for  a  little  gold, 
Drudging  amid  the  rerj  lees  of  life 
^or  this  accursed  slare  that  makes  men  dares  — 
Gome  thou  with'me  into  the  pleasant  fields : 
Let  Nature  breathe  on  us  and  make  ua  free.' 

And  so  we  made  our  Sabbaths — in  giddy  equestrian  scamperings 
to  the  Presidio  or  the  JiiiGssion ;  or  sitting  on  a  great  stone,  paddfing 
with  our  naked  feet  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Bay ;  or  pan^ngly 
climbing  Telegraph-Hill,  to  take  the  seaward  and  mountainward  views 
from  its  summit ;  or  leaning  over  the  rude  railing  of  some  rare  in- 
closure  in  that  true  type  of  a  frontier  grave-yard,  almost  enjoying  the 
precious  quiet  of  the  dead,  released  from  llie  hurly-burly  that  fiurly 
drove  us  living  distraught. 
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There  was  naught  more  Califomian  in  our  quick  experience  of  the 
metropolitanish  bustle  at  our  backs,  than  in  this  necropolis  of  ^Forty- 
Nine.'  It  numbered  not  many  citizens,  for  only  the  richest  of  us  could 
affor<3L  the  luxury  of  extramural  interment,  with  its  sentiment  of  pri- 
Tacy  and  plausible  security  from  disturbance.  A  grave  cost  sixty  dol- 
lars, and  one  got  but  a  clumsy  hole  at  that  price ;  a  coffin  of  the  rough- 
est boards  not  less  than  thirty,  and  your  hasty  hearsing  in  a  mule^sart 
as  much  more ;  a  priest,  if  you  must  be  extravagant,  taxed  you  an  ounce 
or  two,  and  it  was  but  short  measure  of  &rewell  benediction  you  got 
for  that :  as  for  your  *  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,'  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  formula,  by  the  most  irreverent  of 
shovel-flirters,  came  to  ten  dollars ;  and  your  lop-sided  cross  or  rough- 
hewn  head-board  of  knotty  pine,  painted  white,  and  inscribed  by  the 
least  expert  of  black-letterers  with  the  little  that  was  known  of  you, 

(* Smtth,  Maryland ;  aged  — .    Died,  July  4th,  1840,')  was  an 

*  omice^  for  monument  and  legend.  ' 

So  we  showed  but  few  tablets  in  memory  of  us ;  for,  however  muni- 
ficent we  Old  Califomians  may  have  been  in  our  golden  lives,  we  stood 
no  nonsense  in  our  iron  deaths. 

Nor  was  our  thriving  little  City  of  the  Dead  by  any  means  sacredly 
forbidden  to  the  sacrilegious  shifts  of  unscrupulous  speculators ;  for 
gentlemen's  sons,  *  cleaned  out  at  monte,'  or  otherwise  ^dead  broke,' 
were  wont  to  live  on  corpses  at  a  pinch,  selling  ready-made  graves, 
guaranteed  against  squatters,  to  other  gentlemen's  sons  de(Mder  broke 
than  themselves,  for  three  ounces  a-piece.  And  when  ^  Bones,'  of  the 
^Aguila  de  Oro,'  bethought  him  of  investing  his  surplus  pile  in  a 
hearse  and  pall,  with  the  appropriate  ^properties,'  he  found  he  had 
^struck  as  pretty  a  streak  of  luck,'  he  said,  ^as  the  next  man  could 
scare  up.' 

*Now,  why  should  we  &sh  ourselves,'  homilied  the  philosophic 
Erafft  among  the  streets  of  that  Silent  City : '  why  should  we  &sh  our- 
selves for  Colton-grants  and  government-reserves,  and  sites  at  the  head 
of  navigation  ?  Are  we  not  nice  and  dead,  and  comfortably  disposed, 
as  gentlemen  of  independent  leisure,  who  may  take  their  ease  in  their 
snuggest  of  inns  ?  Why  should  we  fiish  ourselves  for  our  twelve  per 
cent  a  month,  and  our  collateral  securities,  or  for  the  unceremonious 
fellows  who  will  be  squatting  on  our  darling  fifty-varas,  regardless  of 
Spanish  titles  and  American  revolvers  ?  Why  should  we  &sh  our- 
selves  for  the  price  of  lumber  that  is  rising,  or  the  fire  that  is  waiting 
for  our  flimsy  tenement,  or  the  rent  that  is  not  paid,  or  our  heart  that 
would  surely  have  been  broken  by-and-by  ?  Are  we  not  commodiously 
quartered  here,  and  every  way  cosily  and  decently  disposed?  Are 
not  our  lodgings  of  the  cheapest,  and  our  fiire  6*00,  and  our  landlord 
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liberal,  and  oorselves  at  rest  —  nice  and  dead;  nice  and  buried?    Is 
not  our  claim  sure  ?    Why  fihonld  we  fiwh  onnelyes  ? 

*  Tbt  hoose  tfl  not 
Higfalj  timbered : 
It  is  imhigfa  and  low. 
When  thoa  aK  therein 
The  heel-weya  are  low. 
The  aide-ways  unhigh ; 
The  roof  i3  built 
Thy  breast  full  nigh : 
80  thoQ  Shalt  in  mould 
DweU  foU  eold, 
Dimly  and  dark. 
Thus  thoQ  art  laid, 
And  leaTest  thy  friends : 
Then  hast  no  friend 
Who  will  eome  to  thee ; 
Who  will  ever  see 
How  that  hoose  pleaaeth  thee ; 
Who  will  eTer  open 
The  door  for  thee, 
And  descend  after  thee.' 

''Maie^  que  vaulez  vousf  Thou  hast  made  thy  fortuie,  thjpUe  oj 
dust :  why  shonldBt  thou  fash  thyself? '  asked  Mr.  Earl  Joseph  Krafil. 
*•  Yesterday,'  he  said,  ^  I  bought  a  water-lot  —  that  top-sail  schooner 
lies  at  anchor  there ;  but  for  all  that,  here 's  a  butterfly.  Yesterday 
my  bark  came  from  Valparaiso,  and  brought  me  a  cargo  of  ponchos 
and  serapes.  No  sale  for  ponchos  and  serapes;  bat  what  of  that? 
there  goes  a  fellow  fflnging  — 

*  I  BR  my  heart  npon  nothing,  yon  see : 
Hurrah!' 

*  Why  should  we  fiish  ourselves  ?  * 

Thus  to  quote  with  an  odd  aptness,  ahnost  comical,  bits  of  quaint 
verse  and  snatches  of  foreign  song,  was  one  of  Mr.  E^aflft's  peooliar 
accomplishments. 

Once,  on  one  of  these  Sunday  saunters,  we  were  returning  town- 
ward  from  a  vimt  to  the  old  Switzer  already  alluded  to ;  Mr.  Krafft  had 
been  more  than  usually  characteristic  and  entertunbg,  fitting  himself, 
with  his  infiJlible  cosmopolitan  fiiculty,  to  the  place  and  the  occasion 
with  the  grotesquest  Alpine  legends  and  fag-ends  of  Tyrolese  ditties; 
now  quisdng  the  Dutch  clock,  now  teasing  the  parrot ;  anon  gradous 
to  our  revered  host,  or  gallant  to  the  comfortable  JhxUj  and  winning 
both  simple  hearts  with  eloquent  praises  of  their  dear  Captain  Sutter, 
who,  to  tiieir  compatriotio  pride,  stood  for  every  thing  that  was  great 
and  glorious. 

As  we  leisurely  followed  the  breeiy  road  that  is  now  Sansome«treet, 
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toward  the  duster  of  canvas  houses  and  blue  tents  that  fonned  the 
noith-westeni  outskirt  of  San-Franoisoo  then,  we  halted  to  contemplate 
a  neat  white  cottage  of  tiled  adobes  that  stood  apart  from  any  other 
dwelling,  in  a  refreshing  garden-spot  cleared  from  the  bush,  on  the 
right  o^  and  a  little  lower  than  the  road. 

A  very  fly  in  amber  was  that  tremendous  little  homestead,  and  *  how 
the  devil  it  got  there '  the  very  duet  of  wonder  that  rose  to  our  lip& 
There  was  a  pretty  white  paling  in  good  repair,  and  two  sun-flowers 
and  a  hollyhock,  and  a  plucky  morning-glory  climbing  desperately  at 
the  back-door ;  and  there  was  a  brood  of  adolescent  fowls,  and  a  de- 
mure dog,  of  mastiff  extraction  but  mild  demeanor,  somnolently  filling 
the  sunniest  of  the  flags  that  made  the  truly  imposing  pavement  in 
&out  I  and  there  were  drab  paper  curtains  of  a  chaste  pattern  at  all 
the  windows;  the  green  paint  of  the  doors  was  fresh  and  smart; 
homely,  comfortable  smoke  ascended  from  the  chinmey,  and  hung  in 
fond  delay  over  all  the  house ;  and  the  declining  sun  made  a  golden 
benediction  at  the  portal. 

As  lost  in  astonished  satisfaction  we  contemplated  this  phenomenon  in 
white-washed  adobes,  the  tones  of  a  manly  and  cultivated  voice — clear, 
ringing,  and  measured,  as  of  one  reading  aloud  or  reciting  —  fell  upon 
our  ears,  and  I  recognized  the  quaint  charm  of  Roscoe's  Dirge : 

<  Oh  I  dig  A  grave !  and  dig  it  deep, 
Where  I  and  my  trae-lore  maj  deept 
We  HI  dig  a  grave,  mtd  dig  U  dup^ 
Where  thotu  and  thy  true-hve  ghail  eUep  t 

*  And  let  it  be  fire  fathom  low, 
Where  winter  winds  may  nerer  blow  I 
And  it  BhaU  be  five  fathom  law, 
JVhere  vinter  winde  ehall  never  bhio  t ' 

By  the  time  the  voice  had  got  thus  fiir,  the  sympathetic  intelligence  of 
Mr.  Krafit  had  caught  the  trick  of  the  verse,  albeit  new  to  him — that 
weird  echo  of  repetition,  its  ding-^hmg-beUish  burthen ;  and  deseendr 
ing  lightly  from  the  road,  he  stepped  over  the  prostrate  dog,  that 
listlessly  stirred  its  tail  and  pointed  one  ear  as  he  passed,  and  the  next 
moment  stood  in  his  oddest,  but  still  graceful  attitude  of  philosophic 
attention,  at  the  door,  which  happened  to  be  a  hand's-breadth  ajar. 
The  VMce  continued : 

AMD  let  It  be  on  yonder  hill,  ^ 

Where  grows  the  mountain-daffodil  I 

And  it  ehaU  he  <m  yonder  hUl, 

Where  growe  the  mountain-daffodil  /' 

And  this  time  the  refrain  was  rung  in  pidrs,  as  it  were  —  Mr.  EraflPt 
joining  the  witch-like  music  of  his  peculiar  chaunt,  to  complete  that 
strange  vocal  chime : 

*  The  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bella.^ 
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For  a  minate  the  voice  was  still :  perhaps  the  reader  had  paused  to 
explain  the  mysterious  phenomenon ;  bat  there  was  no  stir  within,  and 
{Presently  again,  very  slowly,  very  clearly,  as  though  to  challenge  or 

invite  the  echo : 

*  AvD  pUnt  It  round  with  holy  brion, 
To  fr^bt  awaj  the  ftiry  firea ! ' 

With  impressive  deliberation  and  a  most  weird  remoteness  of  tone,  that 
might  have  been  ventriloqoial,  Mr.  Erallt  reqKmded,  the  v<Moe  withui 
waiting  solemnly  for  the  token : 

^We'Upiani  UnmndwUh  ho4y  hrUn^ 
Th/rijfht  tHgay  tkt  fai'fy Ji-n$  /* 

'  And  let  it  round  with  celandine 
And  nodding  betde  of  columbine !  * 

(Mr.  Erafft  —  and  so  on  to  the  end :) 

*We'Uuiit ramtd wUA  eelnm -dint 
And  mod-ding  headi  of  eo^wn-Mfu  /  * 

« And  lei  the  raddoek  build  his  neet 
Just  aboTe  my  tru»4oTe*8  breast  t 

Th»  ruddock  he  •Kail  hmldhis  n$it 
Ju»t  a-bovt  tkjf  true4ofMl*9  breoit  t ' 

*Kow,  tender  friends,  mj  garments  take, 
And  lay  me  out,  for  Jbsub'  lake ! 

And  wi  wUl  nom  i^  partmenU  ldb», 

And  lay  the$  only  for  Juwt  %ak%  / 

*  When  I  am  dead,  and  burled  be, 
Pray  to  God  In  heaven  for  me  I 

Nom  lAoM  wi  dead,  w  *U  hmy  thee^ 
And  pray  to  Ood  in  heatun/or  iAee  ! 
BtnodUiUt' 

and  the  door  was  flong  wide.  Mr.  Erafil  bowed,  cap  off|  to  an  inteU 
lectoal-looldng  man,  of  thirty  years  perhaps,  in  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  and  with  a  large  carved  meerschaum-pipe  in  his  hand 

^  Gk>D  save  aU  here  t '  said  Mr.  Erafft. 

'  Yoa  are  welcome,'  responded  the  stranger,  smiling.  '  It  is  to  yon, 
Kr,  then,  that  I  am  indebted  for  my  echo — a  graoefol  trick,  poetically 
conceived  aqd  happily  executed :  my  dirge  were  mndi  too  earthy  with- 
out  it — the  airy  element  so  essential  to  complete  its  sprightlinesB ;  and 
you  would  seem  to  be  the  very  Ariel  for  the  occasion.  But  how  came 
you  here  ? » 

*  Merely  idly,  almost  impertinently,  Sir.  But  you  have  sights  and 
sounds  about  you  that  one  may  not  easily  get  by,  if  his  eye  and  ear 
be  scholarly,  and  his  heart  true  to  the  old  fiuniliar  memories*    Sa&> 
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flowers  and  holyhocks,  cosy  curtains  and  a  genial  chimney,  and  the 
tenderest  of  lyrics  delivered  in  the  fine  declamation  of  a  M  espriJt^  are 
not  common-places  as  yet  in  our  El  Dorado :  they  are  the  goldsmith's 
work,  as  dainty  and  rococo  as  Benvenuto  Cellini's  among  our  crude 
ore.    Is  the  dirge  your  own  ? ' 

*'  My  own,  Sir  ?  Oh !  no :  I  am  but  the  common  singer  of  another's 
dainty  strams.  But  enter —  enter !  while  I  persuade  the  fire  to  join  me 
in  a  dieerful  welcome ;  for  these  ungentle  blasts  fit>m  the  sea,  which 
come  every  day  another  day  too  often,  still  take  one's  blood  by  surprise.' 

*Let  us  congratulate  ourselves,'  said  Mr.  Eraffb  in  a  philosophic 
aside  to  me,  as  our  interesting  discovery  fell  back  firom  the  door :  *  it 's 
to  be  hoped  he's  cracked  —  one  of  those  entertaining,  ever-fresh 
creatures  known  as  ^madmen,'  because  they  are  more  free  than 
other  men,  and  have  a  way  of  their  own,  with  their  wise  surprises, 
doquent  incoherencies,  and  other  such  intellectual  ng-zagry.  But 
let  us  not  fash  ourselves  for  that  yet :  there  are  cracks  that  let  in  the 
light,  you  know ;  and  his,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  them.   We  shall  see.' 

The  fiict  is,  my  eccentric  fiiend  cultivated  a  hearty  penchant  for 
more  or  less  crazy  people,  and  himself  the  oddest  of  humanity,  hailed 
the  fidntest  trace  of  oddness  as  to  opinion,  language,  or  manners  in 
another,  as  a  promise  of  congenial  companionship.  In  the  graceful, 
a&ble,  and  evidently  enlightened  proprietor  of  the  hollyhocks,  the 
drab  curtains,  and  the  canary-bird,  he  discovered  lively  signs  of  that 

*  zig^eagry '  he  so  fancied,  and  he  rejoiced  accordingly.  For  an  above- 
the^verage  man,  of  pure  tastes,  and  elegantly  nurtured,  to  be  so 
housed,  so  surrounded,  so  attired,  and  so  employed  in  San-Francisco  in 

*  Forty-Nine,'  he  must  (he  argued)  be  either  very  great,  very  rich,  or 
very  mad :  if  he  were  very  great,  he  would  pretend  to  know  us ;  if 
he  were  very  rich,  we  should  be  sure  to  know  him :  he  is  therefore 
either  here  because  he  is  mad,  or  mad  because  he  is  here.  But  let  us 
enter,  and  sympathize  with  him  as  well  as  men  may  who  labor  under 
the  disadvantages  of  a  stupid  sanity. 

Well,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  we  came  forth  again,  and  took  the  way 
to  town ;  a  ripple  of  soothing,  silver  talk  was  in  our  ears,  only  broken 
by  small  tumults  of  refined  eloquence  or  melodious  ftlls  of  verse  and 
song  —  what  else  ?  Merely  the  harmonies  of  a  delicate  spirit,  and  the 
inefiaceable  impresnons  of  a  presence  to  which  nothing  of  disclosure 
or  discovery  attached  itself  by  way  of  explanation,  to  make  it  com- 
mon-place :  simply  a  name — Philip  Qrey  of  New-Orleans — no  more. 
The  cottage,  the  canary-bird,  the  curtabs,  the  comfortable  dog  re- 
mained for  us  to  ^  fash '  our  wits  about,  in  all  the  romantic  *•  zig-zagry  > 
of  adventurous  guessing. 

*  Philip  Grey  1 '  talked  Mr.  Ejrafft  in  his  waking-walkmg  sleep. 
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^AndthatisalL* 

*  And  that  should  be  eoongli.  Let  us  not  look  our  glorioos  gift4iotM 
in  the  mouth.' 

*'  But  the  ag^sagiy,  my  friend  ?  * 

^  We  will  not  fash  ourselves  for  that.  If  the  gentleman  is  not  mad, 
it  lA  not  because  he  lacks  the  acquirements  and  tastes  to  be  so,  grace- 
fully. He  has  mind  enough  to  rave,  and  he  would  rave  deUghtfuDy. 
Only  a  name,  that 's  true ;  but  ^Philip  Grey'  is  a  fiur  romance  to  find 
on  a  Sunday  saunter,  between  the  wild  restlessnesa  of  that  city  and  the 
wild  rest  of  those  disordered  graves.' 

Oahu,  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  is  an  insular  paradise,  and  the  lovdieet 
Tales  of  earth  hare  nothing  to  surpass  the  loveliness  of  its  Nunanu 
valley.  The  Nunanu  road,  leading  from  the  many-tribed  town  of 
Honolulu,  is  a  primrose  path  of  dalliance  and  delight ;  and  like  too 
many  such  paths  in  the  heart's  garden  of  allurement,  it  terminates 
abruptly  in  a  headlong  precipice — the  Pahri — sheer  down,  I  dare  not 
try  to  remember  how  many  hundred  feet ;  but  when  last  I  stood  on 
its  brink,  clouds  enveloped  me  like  a  doak,  the  wayward  Undine  of 
water-fall  on  the  right  was  chapleted  with  a  gay  iris,  and  the  great 
stone  I  tossed  over  into  the  abyss  might  be  &lling  to  this  hour,  for 
any  sound  of  bottom  it  sent  up. 

When  Eang  Elamehameha,  first  of  the  name,  ^The  Solitary  One,' 
hero  and  usurper,  drove  his  enemies  at  the  points  of  his  flashing 
spears,  foot  by  foot  through  that  heartless  garden,  which  mocked  their 
death-hour  with  all  its  rainbows  and  cascades  and  flowers,  he  staid  not 
till  he  stood  in  terrible  triumph  on  the  dizzy  edge  of  the  Pahri,  wh^ice 
the  last  of  his  foes,  wincing  from  his  lance-point,  had  flung  himself^ 
with  all  his  warlike  harness  on,  into  mid-air  wiUi  a  yell ;  and  ever 
unce,  ten  thousand  skeletons  have  bleached  among  the  pleasant  plan- 
tains down  below. 

One  excelling  night  in  June,  1850,  that  glorious  leap  was  surpassed 
in  completeness  of  efiect,  by  a  solitary  aspirant  to  the  fame  of  a  con- 
summation so  imposing.  A  gay  and  handsome  horseman — horse 
and  man  alike  possessed  of  a  desperate  devU  —  rode  out  through  the 
cool,  bland  moonlight  of  that  mocking  vale,  leading  in  a  dance  of 
deaUi  the  four-footed  measure  of  his  bewitched  steed.  He  flung  back 
the  laughter  of  the  water-&lls  with  dreadful  glee,  and  defied  the  fire- 
flies with  the  uncanny  glitter  of  his  eyes  —  still  dancing,  ranging  on ; 
till  the  mad  beast  braced  himself  on  the  brink  of  the  Pahri,  and  pawed 
the  very  edge  with  his  daring  hoo£  Then  the  gay  and  handsome 
gentleman  uncovered  his  head ;  and  as  the  dewy  breeze  from  the  re- 
motely-soimding  sea  tossed  his  brown  locks  in  the  moon-light^  he  flung 
a  parting  stave  to  the  world :  ^ 
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*  To  Joy  a  stranger,  a  waj-wom  ranger, 
In  eTery  danger  my  conrae  I  Ve  ran ; 
Now  hope  all  ending,  and  Death  befriending, 
Hia  laist  aid  lending,  my  cares  are  done.* 

Tummg  his  horse,  he  rode  back  a  hundred  yards : 

'  No  more  a  rover,  or  hapless  lover. 

My  griefs  are  over,  my  glass  runs  low ; 
Then  for  that  reason,  and  for  a  season. 
Let  us  be  merry  before  we  go ! ' 

And  again  he  &ced  the  Pahri : 

( Let  us  be  merry  before  we  go-o-o ! ' 

A  fieroe  plunge  of  the  spurs ;  a  cap  dashed  to  the  ground ;  a  wild 
cheer ;  a  sharp  scream  from  the  horse ;  a  dark  mass  flnng  straight  out 
in  the  &ce  of  the  moon ;  a  keen  whizzing,  piercing  to  sky  and  sea ;  a 
mighty  crash  of  boughs  and  branches,  down,  down,  down  below — and 
then  again  the  happy  tinkle  of  the  water-fall,  the  bland  mocking  of  the 
moon,  the  genial  prattle  of  crickets  ! 

Hurrah  for  Philip  Grey  I  whoever,  whatever  he  was.  Mr.  Erafit 
was  right  about  the  zig-zagry. 


lilTBBARY       PUFFING- 

In  letters  we  observe  a  lengthened  sway 
Of  an  ill  custom,  which  must  pass  away ; 
Since,  while  it  lasts,  it  makes  each  little  dod, 
Whose  fingers  scribble,  deem  himself  a  god. 
It  was  not  so,  I  ween,  in  Drtden's  time, 
Not  so  when  Bubke  developed  the  sublime, 
Not  so  when  Johnson  swooped  on  eagle's  wings. 
And  Gifpobd's  satire  slew  all  authorlings ; 
Not  so,  when  Scotch  reviewers,  English  bards 
Were  cut  and  shuffled  like  a  pack  of  cards ; 
Not  so,  in  fine,  when  books  were  really  read, 
And  what  was  said  about  them  truly  said. 

The  fashion  now  with  critics  is  to  puff; 

They  *  damn,'  like  Macbbth,  him  who  cries  'enough ;  * 

But  keep  on  puffing  till  they  can  no  more — 

Having  exhausted  all  their  windy  store, 

And  poured  out  praises  without  stop  or  stint  — 

All  lead  being  gold  that  issues  through  their  mint 

If  one,  more  honesty  ever  dare  to  blame, 

Packs  of  pert  puppies  whimper  at  his  name ; 
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And  every  bardling;  who  tlie  ksh  has  felt, 

Prints  paper  pellets  and  prepares  to  pdt — 

And  each  conductor  of  a  paltry  sheet 

Writes  awful  things,  his  ruin  to  oomi^ete; 

Warns  the  community  that  spite  and  spleen 

And  gall  and  enyy  make  his  pen  so  keen ; 

That  when  he  proves  a  hook  is  tMn  and  poor 

T  is  personal  envy  of  the  *  great  ohscnre,' 

And  in  his  heart  some  vengeful  motive  lurks 

When  he  finds  &ult  with  Mister  Noodle's  works. 

Enormous  quack  I  because  you  never  had 

The  judgment  to  distinguish  good  from  bad, 

Or  wish  the  public  —  easy  dupel  —  (b  gull 

Into  the  reading  of  what 's  tame  and  dull, 

Think  you  no  man  has  courage  to  be  true, 

For  the  Truth's  sake,  unawed  by  such  as  you  ? 

Pufl^  if  you  will,  until  your  bellows  bursty 

But  yet  (see  Shakspbare)  do  not  be  so  *  curst,' 

As  to  impugn  that  criticism  fair, 

Whidi  caDs  geese^  0^mm,  and  dunces  — what  they  ar& 

This  &shion  to  extol  i^  books  alike 

Is  apt  to  foster  dulness  and  to  strike 

At  real  talents,  whidi,  like  flowers,  refuse 

To  grow  where  weeds  are  nurtured  by  those  dews 

That  on  their  leaves  and  blooms  alone  should  fitll ; 

Let  us  be  just,  or  never  praise  at  alL 

The  nightingale,  't  is  said,  refused  to  sing : 

*  Why?'  asked  a  critic  who  praised  every  thing; 

*  Because,  great  sir,'  the  ni^tingale  replied, 
With  very  proper  dignity  and  pride, 

*  Because  the  fh)gs,  of  whom  you  rave  and  rant, 
ICake  sudi  a  constant  croaking  that  I  can't' 

We  never  shall  in  literature  excel 

Till  we  have  critics  who  can  ioinnoto  well ; 

No  wonder  that  our  British  neighbors  laugh 

At  the  few  grains  among  our  heaps  of  chaf^ 

When  to  preserve  the  chaff  we  take  vast  pains, 

But  to  their  own  salvation  leave  the  grains. 

When  it  shall  be  wxt  fashion  to  bestow 

On  real  genius  the  rewards  vre  owe; 

When  medkwrity  wins  not  the  prixe, 

And  small  pretensions  cease  to  blind  our  eyes; 

When  we  find  out  that  lmitatk>n  's  tstaS, 

And  the  true  critic's  business,  not  to  pfdBT — 

Then  shall  we  have,  but  never  until  Uien, 

Men  who  can  write  both  prose  and  verse  like  mmk. 
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Cjoab  Jollyosxbn  took  great  credit  to  himself  for  haTing,  as  he 
thought,  effectually  cured  his  nephew  and  myself  of  literary  ambition. 
For  my  own  part,  I  had  followed  Uncle  Caleb's  advice,  which  he  knew, 
while  I  also  followed  my  own  bent,  which  he  did  not  know.  A  promi- 
nent compiler  of  price-currents  had  applied  to  honest  Caleb  for  a  clerk 
to  assist  him,  and  the  old  gentleman,  with  many  doubts  of  my  accept- 
iDg  such  a '  snug  little  opening,'  had  recommended  me.  I  was  very  glad 
to  obtain  the  place,  as  it  insured  me  a  living,  while  it  occupied  about 
half  my  time  in  the  currents'  dingy  den,  leaving  the  other  half  for  lite- 
rary dissipation,  and  dreams  of  cloud-capped  towers  and  gorgeous 
palaces.  When  I  went  to  Caleb  to  inform  him  of  my  good  fortune, 
he  was  seized  with  other  doubts ;  he  begged  me  to  listen  seriously  to 
what  he  was  about  to  say,  and  then  implored  me,  as  I  valued  the  good 
opuiion  of  all  Front-street,  on  no  account  whatever  ever  to  suffer  fancy 
to  dictate  the  price  of  any  article,  even  in  so  small  a  shade  as  an  eighth 
per  cent.  Truth,  and  not  fimcy,  must  rule  in  all  business  matters ;  in 
short,  the  methodical  man  was  afraid  that  I  would  reky  upon  imagina- 
tion for  my  &ets,  and  that  quotations  of  lard,  viewed  through  a  poetic 
magnifying-glass,  might  be  rat^d  half  a  cent  too  high,  and  thus  create 
serious  disaster  in  the  provision  line.  Be&ssuring  Uncle  Caleb,  I  took 
up  my  quarters  in  the  current-office,  and  soon  from  week  to  week  pre- 
sented such  accurate  reports  of  the  markets,  that  he  regarded  me  as 
a  model  reformed  man ;  he  sent  a  dozen  bee&tongnes  to  my  landlady 
for  my  especial  eating,  and  frequently  afterward,  as  if  to  convince  me 
that  in  my  former  case  I  never  could  have  paid  for  them,  asked  if  I 
did  not  feel  more  comfortable  while  turning  an  honest  penny,  than 
when  I  had  no  prospects  but  starvation  in  literater.  Kind  Caleb! 
how  it  would  have  grieved  him  had  he  known  that  ev&i  then  I  was 
meditating  the  final  scenes  of  my  novel,  and  planning  an  attack  on  the' 
very  firm  of  Appleton  and  Company,  who  had  silenced  Qustavus  Yasa 
with  such  consummate  diplomacy. 

About  this  time  Uncle  Caleb  made  a  move  in  life  very  ti&willingly ; 
a  move  not  at  all  to  his  taste,  out  of  Greenwich-street  &r  above  his  old 
&miliar  haunts  into  Twentieth-street.  Vainly  did  Caleb  urge  delay, 
and  offer  even  an  increased  rent  to  be  allowed  to  stay ;  his  landlord 
insisted  on  pulling  down  the  house  and  one  or  two  adjoining,  to  build 
upon  the  site  some  gigantic  pile  bringing  in  a  correspondingly  gigantic 
income.  Caleb  thought  that  he  had  &ilen  upon  evil  days;  he  knew 
nobody  in  his  smart  ndghborhood ;  it  was  an  inmiense  distance  down 
to  Trinity  Church,  which  he  obstinately  refused  to  desert  for  Trinity 
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Chapel,  only  five  squares  off,  and  having  peculiar  attractioDs  far 
nephew  JoUygreen  in  the  splendor  of  the  prayer-books,  the  alken 
rustle  of  its  stylish  lady  worshippers,  and  the  architeotuml  embeOidii- 
ments  of  the  interior;  said  interior  a  combination  of  gilding  and  colon 
something  between  a  Broadway  confectioner's  window  at  Chrisonas 
and  the  gewgaws  of  a  Chinese  joss-house  —  a  style  introduced  witib 
great  success  to  high-church  building  committees  by  the  late  lamented 
monk-architect,  A.  Welby  Pugin,  Esq.  Caleb  would  not  even  go  to 
look  at  the  chapel,  though  Gustavus  Yasa,  after  attending  on  Snnd^ 
afternoons,  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  altar-cloths  and  drapei  ies,  talked 
of  turning  some  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  church  arehiteotnre, 
and  borrowed  of  one  of  the  vestry,  Mr.  Pugin's  *  Glossary  of  ecdeaas- 
tical  ornament  and  costume.'  Caleb  insisted  that  it  would  all  end  in 
Oustus'  going  over  to  Rome ;  and  pointing  to  the  volume,  said  he 
hoped  to  see  the  day  again  come  round  when  all  such  Popish  mum- 
meries would  be  drummed  out  of  every  sound  Protestmit  parish. 

But  his  nephew's  defection  to  Rome  was  not  to  be  the  cause  of 
Uncle  Caleb's  trouble.  The  new  neighborhood  proved  more  danger- 
ous :  it  inspired  Gustavas  Yasa  with  a  taste  for  good  sodety.  He  saw 
much  more  of  fine  broadcloth  and  rich  silks  than  about  the  purlieos  of 
Greenwich-street:  he  was  not  able  to  keep  his  carriage,  bat  he  often 
said  how  nice  it  was  to  come  up  in  the  avenue  cars  to  dinner ;  and 
what  was  better  still,  on  account  of  the  distance  from  the  baoon-store, 
Caleb  was  forced  to  alter  his  dinner  hour  from  half-past  cme  to  fire 
o'clock,  and  not  return  after  that  time  to  his  counting-room.  This  he 
declared  a  heathenish  &8hion,  although  obliged  to  conform  to  it,  while 
the  sudden  change  from  his  mid-day  meal  cost  him  a  six  monthi^  fit  of 
dyspepsia.  The  nephew,  however,  was  delighted ;  in  the  winter  even- 
ings he  vi^ted  a  fi^w  &milies  with  marriagable  daughters,  who  initiated 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  *  Lancers ; '  with  their  brothers  he  fi>rmed 
a  little  whist  club,  and  indulged  now  and  then  in  a  surreptitious  game 
of  poker ;  while  with  mammas  and  papas  looking  keenly  to  the  future 
and  to  the  probabilities  of  their  bemg  grand-parents  one  of  these  days, 
he  went  on  swimmingly.  They  regarded  him  as  a  young  g^itlemaa 
of  unblemished  character  and  great  expectations,  and  said  that  if  his 
Uncle  Caleb  would  obstinately  wear  a  blue  gingh^n  coat  and  jhuh 
slippers  in  warm  weather,  he  merely  displayed  the  eccentricitks  of  a 
sound  and  independent  mind.  The  great  crias  came  and  went ;  several 
of  the  neighbors,  friends  of  young  Jolly's,  went  down  with  it,  but  the 
house  of  Jowl  and  JoUygreen  stood  firm,  apparently  not  even  mfiled. 
This  only  gave  the  papas  and  manunas  of  Twentieth-street  and  vidnitj 
a  still  higher  opinion  of  both  uncle  and  nephew.  Nephew  now  be- 
lieved himself  on  the  high  road  to  fashion  and  the  exclusive  money- 
octacy  of  Fifth-avenue  and  Madison-square.    He  clothed  in  purple  ai^ 
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fine  Unen ;  he  put  on  little  dog-collars  and  half-inch  neck-ties;  he  wore 
saffironH^olored  kids  on  Sunday  afternoons  when  he  carried  a  lady  and 
a  prayer-book  to  Trinity  Chapel.  In  the  morning  Caleb  insisted  on  his 
going  with  him  down  to  old  Trinity,  and  then  the  gloves  had  to  be  of 
sober  hue.  '  It 's  so  unfiishionable  at  all  the  down-town  churches,* 
murmured  Gustavus. 

*  I  do  n't  care  whether  it 's  un&shionable  or  not ;  do  you  think  God 
Almiohtt  can't  hear  prayers  from  the  lower  end  of  Broadway  as  well 
as  those  put  up  in  Twenty-fifch  Street  ? '  stoutly  urged  the  unde. 

A  growing  dislike  of  trade  now  crept  into  Gustavus  Yasa's  bosom, 
the  demon  of  fashion  nestled  there,  and  began  sneering  at  bacon,  and 
even  '  neat  little  speculations  in  leaf-lard ; '  he  whispered  to  Gustavus 
of  dubs,  and  dinners,  champagne,  pio-nics,  and  matinees.  He  hinted 
to  the  aspirant  to  darken  his  upper-lip,  and  to  sign  his  name  G.  Yasa 
JoUygreen ;  but  both  of  these  suggestions  were  foiled  by  Uncle  Caleb. 
He  declared  most  positively  that  no  one  should  sign  account  currents 
in  his  counting-room  in  any  such  manner,  and  instanced  young  Tomp- 
kins, sent  to  Siog-Sing  last  week  for  forging  a  draft  on  George  Pea- 
body  and  Company,  all,  as  Caleb  averred,  growing  out  of  his  taste  for 
fiishion,  which  first  became  manifest  when  he  ceased  to  write  his  signa^ 
ture  as  plain  John  T.  and  substituted  for  it  J.  Templeton.  As  to  his 
nephew's  ^  capillary  attractions,'  he  hooted  at  them,  saying  truly  that 
there  could  be  no  possible  affinity  between  mess-pork  and  a  mu84ash^ 
as  he  would  call  it. 

The  *  packing '  season  was  now  at  its  height,  and  as  Jowl  and  JoUy- 
green had  extensive  connections  in  the  west,  it  was  determined  to  send 
out  some  one  to  look  after  their  interests.  Gustavus  had  a  strong  pas- 
sion for  travel,  and  on  his  solemnly  promising  to  abjure  mustaches, 
yellow  kids,  and  signet  rings,  he  was  dispatched  on  his  errand,  one  of 
strict  business  nature.  I  was  not  aware  of  his  departure  until  I  re- 
ceived fix>m  him  the  following  letter,  dated  Cincinnati : 

*  My  dbak  Mobtdckb,  my  once  bosom-friend,  and  still*  very  dear  to 
me,  although  our  drcumstances  have  of  late  altered.  Think  not,  my 
Eugene,  if  you  have  harbored  the  thought,  that  my  removal  fix)m 
Greenwich-street  to  the  airy  regions  of  upper-town  has  tended  to 
nurify  my  feelings  of  regard  for  you.  Never !  and  no  change  of  for- 
tunes shall  blot  your  image  firom  my  memory.  Ton  dung  to  me 
through  the^brief  but  checkered  hour  of  my  unfortunate  literary  life, 
and  in  turn  I  will  not  desert  you,  now  that  I  have  gained  access  to  the 
most  distinguished  sodety,  to  that  indeed  &r  higher  than  any  of  which 
our  country  can  boast ;  and  you  may  judge  of  my  continued  confidence 
when  informed,  as  you  are  now,  of  my  contemplated  alliance  with  a 
lady  of  the  noble  house  of  Cavendish,  the  heads  of  which  fimiily  are 
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the  Dukes  of  Devonshire.  You  will  of  course  not  mention  a  word  of 
this  to  XJnde  Caleb  at  present ;  I  wish  to  completely  Burprise  lum 
when  all  is  arranged  for  the  happy  event.' 

*  You  will  doubtless  wonder  at  my  good  fortune  and  at  the  manner 
of  my  presentation  to  Lord  Cavendish  and  his  friends,  induding  his 
highly-accomplished  and  lovely  sister,  who  repaid  my  attention  from 
the  first  with  the  most  encouraging  and  winning  smiles.  I  wiE  pro- 
ceed to  relate  in  detail  how  I  became  acqusunted  with  the  illustrioiis 
party  who  are  here  staying  at  the  Burnet  House,  and  with  whom  I 
have  passed  a  fortnight  of  the  most  delightful  character,  rendered  still 
more  exquisite  by  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  and  aristocratic  Lady 
Annabella  Fitzroy  D'Eyncourt  Cavendish : 

*  One  of  the  houses  at  which  I  visit  in  Twentieth-street,  yon  know  is 
that  of  Mr.  Howard — Mr.  Percy  Howard  —  an  English  gentleman 
who  justly 'prides  himself  on  his  family,  claiming  kindred,  in  a  remote 
degree  to  be  sure,  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  he  once  showed  me 
in  the  peerage,  that  in  England  the  Howards  stand  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  nobility  next  to  the  blood  royal.  *  If  you  doubt  my  relation- 
ship, Sir,'  Mr.  Howard  has  often  said,  *  there  is  the  Howard  coat-o^ 
arms,'  when  he  would  point  to  it,  hanging  over  the  mantle  and 
splendidly  emblazoned.  If  any  thing  could  further  have  assured  me, 
it  was  hearing  his  frequent  quotation  of 

*  What  can  ennoble  fools,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  I 
Not  even  aU  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards.* 

Had  he  not  been  connected  with  them,  he  never  would  have  dared  to 
quote  this  distich,  but  there  is  a  magnanimity  and  courage  in  DoMe 
lineage,  which  we  in  vun  look  for  among  grovelling  traders.  Is  it  not 
a  little  angular,  this  coincidence,  that  on  my  first  enlree  to  tiie  fiishion- 
able  world,  I  should  have  become  intimately  associated  witii  members  of 
the  two  proudest  ducid  houses  of  Oreat  Britain?  While  at  Mr.  How- 
ard's one  evening,  he  was  much  affected  by  reading  from  a  paper  the 
news  of  the  death  of  three  young  English  noblemen,  who  had  been  tra- 
velling in  the  far  west,  and  had  been  overpowered  and  dain  in  an  attack 
by  hostile  Indians.  The  next  evening,  however,  the  report  was  contra- 
dicted, and  Mr.  Howard  was  even  more  overocnne  by  the  joyfol  news 
than  he  had  been  previously  by  the  mournful  intelligence.  I  never 
saw  a  man  more  affected ;  he  actually  shed  tears,  and  was  not  restored 
until  he  had  drained  to  the  bottom  a  large  tankard  full  <^  ale.  *1&. 
Jollygreen,'  said  he,  *  pardon  my  emotion,  but  in  my  youth  I  passed 
many  happy  days  at  Chatsworth  and  Arundel  Castle,  the  ancestrd 
seats  of  these  young  nobles,  and  their  names  recalled  too  pointedly  the 
images  of  their  sires,  my  most  chosen  friends.  This  tankard  you  be- 
hold,' he  added,  handing  to  me  the  aneient  silver  one  on  which  the 
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Howard  anus  were  stiil  dimly  traceable,  *•  was  given  to  me  on  leaving 
England  by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk.  YiThen  Lord  Morpeth,  now 
Earl  of  CarMe,  was  in  this  country,  abont  fifteen  years  ago,  he  dined 
with  me,  and  recognizbg  the  tankard,  told  me  that  it  corresponded 
precisely  with  several  io  his  own  collection,  which  had  belonged  to  our 
remote  but  common  ancestor  *•  Belted  Will.' '  Upon  hearing  this  in- 
teresting £eu^  I  immediately  informed  Mr.  Howard  that  I  was  going 
to  the  west^  that  nothing  would  delight  me  more  than  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Lord  Cavendish  and  his  friends  Lord  Grosvenor  and 
Lord  Ashley,  and  begged  him  on  the  strength  of  his  former  intimacy, 
and  the  relations  which  I  knew  must  exist  between  the  Howards  and 
Cavendishes,  to  give  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  party.  Mr. 
Howard  grasped  my  hand;  he  said  he  would  do  any  thing  in  his 
power  to  serve  me,  but  that  there  were  circumstances  which  would 
forbid  his  giving  a  letter :  he  referred  darkly  to  some  hidden  passage 
of  his  life,  which  delicacy  required  should  be  kept  secret.  I  respected 
his  feelings,  and  did  not  press  the  matter,  assured  from  Mr.  Howard's 
well-known  connections  in  England,  that  Lord  Cavendish,  without  any 
letter  of  introduction,  would  be  happy  to  greet  me  as  his  friend.  In- 
deed Mr.  Howard's  strong  emotions  again  overcame  him;  he  was  ob- 
liged again  to  have  recourse  to  the  tankard,  and  in  that  attitude  I 
left  him*  But  can  you  actually  believe  what  I  tell  you  of  Uncle  Caleb, 
when  I  related  to  him  this  touching  episode !  *•  Fiddlestick  1 '  said  he ; 
declared  he  had  seen  that  very  tankard  at  nffimy  and  Company's ; 
even  went  to  such  a  length  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Howard  was  probably 
a  natural  son  of  some  Lord  Howard,  or  that  he  might  have  been  se- 
cond cousin  to  the  Duke's  butler,  or  even  one  of  his  kitchen-gardeners. 
Oh  I  the  degradation  of  trade,  the  narrowness  of  mind  produced  by  it ! 
I  could  make  no  reply,  but  in  scomftd  silence  thought,  how  illiberal  I 
Well,  I  started  on  my  tour,  having  many  charges  from  Uncle  Caleb  as 
to  investments  in  lard,  pork,  bee^  joles,  bulk-middles,  wool,  and  live- 
geese  feathers.  He  advised  me  to  explore  thoroughly  the  Western 
Reserve  country,  and  endeavor  to  make  favorable  contracts  for  butter 
to  be  delivered  in  the  spring.  I  had  also  letters  of  introduction  to 
several  Cincinnati  firms.  Ton  cannot  imagine  with  what  disgust  I 
listened  to  all  these  details,  filled  as  my  soul  already  was  with  visions 
of  Chatsworth,  Arundel  Castle,  noble  dukes  and  earls,  coronets  and 
heraldic  insignia*  Nothing  .worthy  of  note  happened  until  I  reached 
this  hotel,  the  Burnet  House,  although  at  each  place  on  the  way  I  in- 
quired for  Lord  Cavendish,  and  thoroughly  examined  the  papers  to 
learn  his  whereabouts.  But  I  was  indeed  gratified  the  morning  after 
my  arrival  here,  on  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  register,  to  find  a 
page  or  two  back  the  very  names  I  was  in  search  of;  F.  Cavendish 
and  £.  Ashley.    At  first,  however,  I  thought  I  must  be  wrong,  being 
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much  astonished  that  they  ^d  not  write  down  their  names  and  titles 
in  full,  but  I  was  assured  by  the  clerk  that  they  were  those  of  the 
English  nobles,  and  for  thns  signing  themselves  he  pronounced  them 
*  sensible  men.*  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  rebuke  him  for  calling 
them  ^  men,'  knowing  how  indignant  they  would  be  if  they  heard  him. 
I  then  told  him  that  I  was  charmed  to  find  Lord  Cavendish,  and  asked 
him  to  send  up  to  his  room,  as  I  desired  to  introduce  myself  to  hbn. 
He  abruptly  refused  to  take  my  card,  and  advised  me  ^  not  to  make  a 
great  fool  of  myself.'  Rage  for  some  moments  choked  my  utterance, 
but  at  length  I  told  him  the  whole  story  of  Mr.  Howard,  his  form^ 
life  at  Chatsworth,  and  the  memorial  tankard.  He  did  not  aay  a  word 
in  reply,  but  opened  his  left  eye  very  wide  with  his  fore-finger  and 
thumb.  His  motions  being  quite  incomprehensible,  I  concluded  thai 
he  was  either  drunk  or  a  lunatic,  and  determined  to  report  him  to  the 
owners  of  the  hotel,  while  I  lost  no  time  in  seardiing  for  Lord 
Cavendish. 

While  engaged  in  this  conversation  with  the  clerk  of  the  Burnet 
Eb>use,  leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars  of  its  ample  hall,  and  gazing 
intently  at  the  large  painting  of  the  man  sitting  on  a  rock  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,  with  the  body  of  a  drowned  female  at  his  feet, 
I  saw  a  gentleman,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion.  He  wore  bright 
yellow  kid  gloves,  with  a  brilliant  diamond  ring  on  the  outside  of  one 
of  them,  a  large  pin  of  the  same  costly  material  glittered  upon  his  shirt- 
front,  his  beard  and  mustaches  were  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth  and 
elegant  training,  and  in  his  whole  fiu^e  and  bearing  there  was  the 
proud  yet  indefinable  and  quite  indescribable  look  of  one  bom  to 
conunand.  Surely,  I  thought  on  passing  him  several  times  without 
eliciting  his  glance,  *  it  must  be  Lord  Cavendish ! '  Nor  did  I  mistake, 
for  I  saw  him  whisper  to  the  clerk  and  then  follow  me  along  Uie  coni* 
dor  to  the  gentleman's  drawing-room,  when  seeing  that  no  one  was  in 
it  but  ourselves,  he  took  my  hand  and  introduced  himself.  He  tdd 
me  Ibat  he  had  seen  my  name  upon  the  book,  and  had  accidentally 
overheard  the  conversation  with  the  clerk;  that  he  should  at  oooe 
have  spoken  to  me,  but  for  the  strict  orders  he  had  given  to  the  clerk 
to  preserve  his  incognito,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  fidthful  fellow's 
extraordinary  behavior.  He  also  told  me  that  Mr.  Howard  had  acted 
in  my  behalf  in  the  most  generous  manner,  that  he  had  that  mormng 
received  a  letter  from  him  referring  to  bis  ancient  friendship  with  the 
Cavendishes,  and  begging  to  recommend  me.  He  had  felt  unwiUing 
to  give  me  a  letter  tahim,  owing  to  the  delicate  nature  of  the  clause 
in  his  life  which  he  had  vaguely  hinted  at,  and  which  Lord  Cavendish 
himself  now  touchingly  alluded  to  in  the  same  mysterious  manner. 
Imagine  my  satis&otion  at  discovering  all  this,  which  I  had  repeated 
aloud  to  the  derk,  corroborated  so  precisely  by  Mr.  Howard's  letter. 
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There  could  be  no  deception  of'conrse.  I  could  not  donbt  Lord 
Cavendish's  word,  especially  as  he  sat  down  to  the  desk  at  once,  to 
answer  Mr.  Howard's  letter,  saying  that  he  would  take  it  to  the  post- 
office  himself.  I  offered  to  hand  it  to  the  clerk,  but  his  lordship  said 
if  I  did  so  that  functionary  would  know  that  he  had  revealed  himself 
to  me,  and  that  his  incognito  would  be  compromised.  I  did  not  per- 
ceive the  point  before,  but  was  charmed  by  this  proof  of  keen  dis- 
crimination and  delicate  tact. 

One  slight  doubt  yet  remained  upon  my  mind,  but  I  frankly  un- 
bosomed myself  to  Lord  Cavendish,  and,  as  I  had  expected,  it  was  dis- 
pelled. I  told  him  of  my  surprise  that  he  did  not  wear  his  coronet 
and  velvet  robes  as  all  British  noblemen  do,  and  as  I  had  seen  in  the 
pictures  of  the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth,  that  superb  folio 
which  you  know  I  have  at  home,  and  which  so  enraged  Unde  Caleb 
when  he  found  out  that  I  had  paid  seventy-five  dollars  for  it.  I  knew 
that  when  the  nobility  of  England  walked  abroad,  they  assumed  citi- 
zen's dress,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rude  gaze  of  the  mob,  but  that  within- 
doors, and  especially  while  driving  in  Hyde  Park,  they  wore  of  right 
their  full  dresses  of  rank.  What  else  should  be  the  meaning  of 
*coroneted  carriages?*  Lord  Cavfendish  assured  me  that  I  was 
right ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  his  coronet  and  robes  of  estate  witii 
him,  also  his  order  of  the  garter,  he  being  one  of  the  Knights ;  that 
these  things  were  packed  up  in  his  trunk  now,  but  he  would  show  them 
to  me  during  my  stay.  He  did  not  wear  them  in  deference  to  our 
American  democratic  institutions ;  and  told  me  that  on  his  arrival  in 
Boston,  and  appearing  at  the  dinner-table  of  the  Revere-House,  wear- 
ing, as  usual,  merely  his  coronet  and  the  order  of  the  Golden  Goose, 
such  a  sensation  was  created  that  his  modesty  was  overcome,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  room.  Li  Montreal  and  Quebec  he  had 
of  course  worn  them  without  exciting  remark,  and  he  still  kept  them 
with  him,  he  said,  for  his  presentation  to  Mr.  Buchanan  when  he  should 
visit  Washington.  I  was  anxious  to  find  out  if  the  Boston  snob  had 
visited  him,  as  Boston  snobs  are  always  sure  to  be  intunate  with 
noblemen  if  they  can ;  and  on  describing  this  one,  expressing  my  dislike 
for  him,  Ins  Lordship  told  me  in  confidence  that  he  had  been  greatly 
annoyed  by  his  pertinacious  attentions.  I  then  informed  him  how  I 
had  been  treated  in  regard  to  my  lectures ;  Lord  Cavendish  warmly 
espoused  my  part,  and  declared  at  once  that  he  would  never  again 
speak  to  the  Athenian  snob.  How  intensely  enraged  the  Bostonian 
will  be,  when  he  discovers  my  connection  with  the  illustrious 
Cavendishes ! 

•  Our  talk  having  lasted  a  long  time,  Lord  Frederic  proposed  that  we 
should  have  something  to  drink,  at  the  same  time  chargmg  me  most 
Bolenmly  not  to  betray  his  incognito  to  a  human  being,  for  fear  that 
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he  otherwise  would  be  OYerwhelmed  by  the  attentions  of  the  Mayor 
of  Cincinnati,  the  Oity  Cooncil,  etc.,  as  he  altogether  preferred  quiet, 
and  that  freedom  firom  observation  which  the  sacrifice  of  his  title  se- 
cured to  him.  I  promised,  and  have  almost  implicitly  obeyed  him, 
excepting  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  when  I  reaUy  conld  not  restrain 
my  exultant  feelings.  We  then  adjourned  to  the  bar-room,  where  we 
drank  mutual  healths,  and  have  since  done  so  many  times  a  day,  m 
Lord  Cavendish  assures  me  that  it  is  the  hearty  fashion  of  his  country. 
He  usually  proposes  champagne-cobblers,  which  he  says  cannot  be  had 
in  any  London  club  equal  to  ours.  To  be  sure,  it  is  rather  expensive, 
opening  a  bottle  of  champagne  every  time ;  but  I  do  not  r^ret  the 
expense  for  the  pleasure  of  Lord  C.'s  company.  Neither  with  his 
refined  taste,  will  he  drink  any  ale  but  the  best  Scotch,  and  at  dinnor 
and  supper,  we  always  make  dead  soldiers  of  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  Longworth^s  sparkling  Catawba.  Lord  Cavendish  allows  me  to 
have  all  these  charged  in  my  bill,  and  I  could  not  think  of  addng 
him  to  pay,  when  he  assures  me  that  on  my  vimt  to  England,  it 
diall  never  cost  me  a  penny,  from  the  hour  I  set  my  foot  in  the  dear 
old  island.  Even  in  our  short  acquamtance,  I  have  learned  reaUy  to 
love  Lord  Cavendish.  He  is  so  unaristocratic,  so  sociable,  he  takes 
my  arm  with  such  an  lur  of  easy  grace,  he  smokes  my  s^ars  in  pre- 
ference to  his  own,  and  compliments  me  on  my  taste ;  every  day  he 
proposes  some  little  excursion  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  one  day  to 
the  Observatory,  another  upon  Mount  Auburn,  now  over  to  Govmg- 
ton,  and  quite  often  to  Mr.  Longworth's  wine-cellars.  On  all  these 
occasions,  with  the  hereditary  insouciance  of  the  scion  of  a  dueil 
house,  Lord  Cavendish  is  quite  regardless  of  money.  Not  having 
been  accustomed  to  walk,  he  always  rides,  and  this  peculiarity  rather 
adds  to  my  bills. 

^As  you,  Mortimer,  are  more  cautious  than  I  am,  you  might  imagine 
that  I  was  in  some  danger  of  losing  my  funds  altogether;  bat  Lord 
Cavendish,  without  my  hinting  the  matter  to  him,  explained  in  the 
most  satisfiu)tory  manner.  He  said  that  Lord  Grosvenor  and  Lord 
Ashley,  like  himself  had  been  not  a  little  mortified  and  troubled  by 
their  funds  failing ;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  report  of  their  d^ith  in 
the  Indian  territories,  which,  having  been  fully  credited  in  London,  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  his  habitual  caution,  had  of 
course  withheld  any  fiuther  remittances,  until  he  could  learn  that  the 
illustrious  party  were  still  alive ;  and  he  would  not  credit  mere  news- 
paper reports,  but  would  wait  until  informed  by  the  noblemen  th«n- 
selves,  under  their  own  signatures.  Otherwise  he  was  afraid  that  his 
remittances  might  &11  into  the  hands  of  hostile  Sioux  and  Crow  Lit- 
dians,  who,  having  little  idea  of  their  value,  would  sell  them  for  a 
mere  song  to  the  Government  Indian  agents,  who  would  have  no 
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difficulty  in  negotiating  them  at  the  Treasuiy  in  Washington.  It 
quite  reaflsared  me,  to  find  that  my  noble  friend^s  peonniary  afiairs 
were  intrasted  to  snch  a  leading  financier  as  the  Goveraor  of  the  Bank 
of  England^  and  Lord  Cavendish  assures  me  that  I  shall  be  repaid  as 
■oon  as  he  can  make  the  *  old  lady  in  Threadneedle-street '  hear  him. 
*  Uncle  Caleb  meanwhile  has  been  more  liberal  than  I  supposed  he 
could  be.  In  truth,  I  was  so  occupied  with  Lord  Cavendish  and  party, 
tbat  I  totally  forgot  my  business  objects,  or  rather  felt  such  disguiBt 
for  trade  while  with  those  to  whom  its  degradations  are  unknown,  that 
I  could  not  bring  myself  down  to  it.  But  after  ten  delightful  days, 
I  was  reminded  of  it  by  a  letter  from  uncle,  who  wished  to  know  how 
I  was  getting  on  in  the  bacon,  and  why  I  had  not  written.  But  he 
supposed  I  had  been  very  busy ;  and  as  a  proof  of  lus  good  wishes  for 
me,  inclosed  me  a  draft  for  three  hundred  dollars,  saying  that  after  I 
had  finished  my  business,  I  might  enjoy  a  little  holiday  and  run  down 
to  New-Orleans.  I  showed  the  draft  to  his  lordship,  who  could  scarce 
have  been  more  pleased  had  he  received  it  himsel£  Uncle  Caleb 
also  said,  that  if  I  continued  to  conduct  myself  to  his  satis&ction,  he 
would  send  me  out  to  England  during  the  coming  summer.  Lord 
Cavendish  at  once,  without  the  least  solicitation  on  my  part,  sat  down 
and  wrote  for  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  present  Duke  of  Wei* 
lington,  which  he  says  will  be  just  as  good  six  months  hence  as  now. 
His  letter,  which  I  copy,  runs  thus : 

*'Mt  dsab  pock:  Receive  for  the  sake  of  your  old  crony,  his 
firiend  6.  Y.  Jollygreen,  Esq.,  who  has  been  of  great  use  to  me  while 
here.  You  doubtless  heard  of  my  being  '  chawed  up,'  as  they  say,  by 
Indians :  it  was  altogether  incorrect.  When  I  get  again  into  Apsley 
House,  we  '11  talk  these  items  over.  Meanwhile,  introduce  Jollygreen 
to  the  Queen  at  Windsor,  and  say  to  her  what  I  say  to  you  of  my 
young  friend — the  best  thing  I  can  say — that  he  is  worthy  of  his 
name.    Drop  a  fellow  a  line,  now  and  then.  Tours  always, 

*  '  CaTBTDUK  and  DiODLlE.* 

'  Diddler,  he  informed  me,  was  his  second  title,  which  he  used  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  from  other  Lord  Cavendishes,  relatives  of  his ;  and 
on  my  asking  him  why  he  spelt  duke,  ^  d-o-o-k,'  and  with  a  small  cf,  he 
ssdd  it  was  only  a  playful  freedom  used  exclusively  with  Wellington, 
who  had  been  his  fag  at  Eton. 

'Uncle  Caleb's  letter  put  me  in  mind  to  visit  some  of  the  merchants 
whom  I  had  neglected,  and  I  went  to  see  one  of  them,  without,  of 
course,  informing  his  lordship  that  I  was  going  to  a  vulgar  bacon-store. 
As  soon  as  I  delivered  my  letter,  the  merchant  asked  why  I  had  not 
visited  him  sooner,  and  in  the  same  breath,  if  I  was  prepared  to  make 
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a  cash  advance  on  five  hondred  barrels  of  lard-oiL  I  really  could  not 
longer  contain  my  diBgnst  for  the  hog  badness  in  all  its  shapes.  I  an- 
swered that  I  supposed  he  conld  consign  his  oil  to  Jowl  and  J0II7- 
green,  and  dien  rather  tartly  told  him  that  I  had  been  sp^ading  my 
time  so  agreeably  with  Lord  Cavendish,  that  no  thought  of  the  odious 
oil  and  lard  trade  had  before  crossed  my  mind.  His  look,  intended 
for  contempt,  so  different  from  my  noUe  Mend's  aristocratic  scorn, 
produced  no  effect  upon  me ;  but  I  was  rather  startled  when  he  told 
me  that  my  story  about  Lord  Cavendish  was  a  humbug,  and  that,  so 
&r  from  leaving  him  five  minutes  ago,  he  was  that  moment  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  when  he  showed  me  a  paragraph  to  that  effect  in  the 
CincinnaH  Gazette.  I  knew  this  was  a  mistake  and  said  so,  when  he 
inquired  if  I  was  also  hand-in-glove  with  Lord  Diddler.  I  then  told 
him  that  I  knew  nothing  of  his  lords,  in  Louisville,  or  not,  but  that 
my  Lord  Cavendish  and  Lord  Diddler  were  one  and  the  same  person ; 
and  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  that  he  altered  his  views  at  once,  for 
he  said  he  had  no  doubt  of  it.  On  my  return  to  the  Burnet  House,  I 
mentioned  the  newspaper  report  to  Lord  Cavendish,  and  learned  fixmi 
him  that  he  had  had  it  inserted  for  the  better  concealment  of  his  in- 
cognito, and  partly  to  mislead  some  anonymous  letter-writers  in  Louis- 
ville, who  had  annoyed  him  and  his  friends,  by  urging  them  to  come 
over  to  Kentucky,  and  bring  their  coronets. 

^  I  had  intended,  my  dearest  Mortimer,  to  give  yon  a  fuU  account  of 
my  sweet  experiences  with  the  sister  of  my  noble  friend,  the  high-born 
and  lovely  Lady  Annabella.  Bnt  my  letter  has  grown  to  such  a  length, 
that  I  must  forego,  for  a  few  days  only,  the  delight  of  unfolding  to  you 
the  charming  story  in  all  its  details.  My  meeting  with  her,  however, 
has  not  been  less  smgular  than  with  her  brother  and  his  friends,  inas- 
much as  I  did  not  know  that  she  was  in  this  country,  having  seen  no 
notice  of  her  in  the  papers.  But  on  the  third  evening  after  my  arrival 
here,  when  with  his  characteristic  amiability  Lord  Cavendi^  had  ac- 
cepted my  invitation  to  the  theatre,  where  we  listened  to  the  dulcet 
voice  of  Annie  Milnor  in  the  ^  Bohemian  Girl,^  I  was  suddenly  sur- 
prised to  see  him  kiss  his  hand  to  a  most  beautiful  creature  in  an 
opposite  box,  who  sat  between  Lord  Grosvenor  and  Lord  Ashley.  I 
inquired  who  she  was,  when  my  friend  informed  me,  as  a  great  secret, 
that  she  was  his  own  sister,  who,  with  the  same  passion  for  travel  as 
his,  was  even  more  adventurous.  She  had  been  a  companion  of 
Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer  in  many  of  her  journeys,  and  had  become  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  our  celebrated  fellow-townsman  Bajard 
Taylor,  for  whom  she  expressed  the  warmest  admiration.  She  had 
been  of  late  in  the  East,  had  crossed  the  Pacific  to  San-Francisco,  and 
thence  reached  St.  Louis  by  the  overland  mail  from  California,  ex- 
pressly to  meet  her  affectionate  brother.    After  the  opera,  I  was  pre- 
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aented  to  her  with  a  beating  heart.  Need  I  say  that  I  loyed  at  first 
fflght,  and  was  in  turn  beloved.  Annabella,  I  call  her  so  now,  says  that 
she  was  first  forced  to  travel  from  the  pining  solitude  of  a  heart  which 
sought  in  vain  among  the  ambitions  nobles  of  her  own  land  for  one 
disinterested  mate ;  and  since  onr  actual  engagement,  she  has  told  me 
very  often,  that  if  it  were  unavoidable,  she  would  for  me  exchange, 
without  an  instant's  hesitation,  the  palatial  splendors  of  Chatsworth 
fi>r  the  primeval  simplicity  of  these  Western  wilds.  As  all  is  now 
arranged  for  our  union,  I  feel  no  longer  any  hesitation  in  writing  a  fall 
account  of  every  thing  to  Uncle  Caleb.  Although  himself  averse  to 
fiushion,  he  will  rejoice  at  my  entire  success  and  prospective  alliance 
with  a  ducal  house.  I  shall  therefore  write  to-day,  drawing  on  him  for 
five  hundred  dollars,  as  Lord  Cavendish  and  party  have  not  yet  heard 
from  the  Oovemor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  at  the  same  time  ask 
him  to  engage  a  suite  of  apartments  at  the  Everett  House.  We  go 
in  about  a  month  to  New-Tork,  and  Lord  Cavendish  says  he  prefers 
the  Everett,  as  his  friend  Lord  Bury  staid  there  just  previous  to  his 
departure  for  Europe.' 

Here  dosed  my  ambitious  friend's  letter,  and  wondering  what  was 
to  come  next,  I  waited  anxiously  for  ten  days.  By  that  time,  I  acci- 
dentally heard  that  Gustavus  Y asa  had  returned  from  the  west  without 
his  noble  friends.  Soon  after,  I  met  Uncle  Caleb  in  the  street,  who  told 
me  that  on  the  receipt  of  his  ne|^ew's  letters,  he  had  let  his  draft  for 
five  hundred  dollars  go  to  protest,  and  peremptorily  ordered  the  Bur- 
net House  proprietors  to  send  him  home,  which  they  did  without  hesi- 
tation— the  quasi  lord  and  his  pretended  sister,  who  was  his  mistress, 
having  been  arrested  the  same  day  for  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences.  He  fiurther  informed  me,  that  Gustavus  steadily  refused 
to  believe  that  he  had  been  swindled,  and  looked  much  dejected  every 
time  a  letter  came  to  hand  post-marked  ^Cincinnati.' 
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Commit  the  ship  unto  the  wind, 
Bat  not  thy  faith  to  womankind ; 
There  is  more  safety  in  a  ware 
Than  in  the  faith  that  women  have : 
No  woman 's  good :  if  chance  it  M 
Some  one  be  good  among  them  all, 
Some  strange  intent  the  destintes  had 
To  make  a  good  thing  of  a  bad 
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I  AH  often  asked  whether  I  have  ever  been  in  lore ;  and  thoee  wlio 
look  upon  my  cahn,  passionless  fiuse  wonder  if  an  emotion  of  tbe 
heart  ever  ruffled  its  surfiioe.  My  young  friends,  who  think  nae 
amiable  and  good-natured,  suppose  it  possible  that  I  may  hare  in 
some  former  time  experienced  a  tender  sentiment,  and  amuse  them- 
selves in  speculating  upon  the  placid  and  kindly  mann^  in  which  the 
sedate  amour  was  conducted.  Well,  come,  sit  down,  and  I  will  rdate 
to  you  a  portion  of  my  life  that  neyer  was  revealed  befwe  —  that 
never  should  be  revealed,  except  as  a  warning  to  those  who  are 
mdulging  their  own  hearths  passions,  even  in  oppoaiti<m  to  filial  duty. 

I  was  eighteen  when  I  left  school,  my  education  finished,  and  re- 
turned to  my  parents*  house  in  Baltimore.  Knowing  my  indulgent 
mother  would  not  control  me  much,  I  anticipated  great  pleasure  when 
at  home,  and  determined  to  enjoy  all  the  sweets  of  my  new-found  free- 
dom. My  natural  propensity,  however,  soon  declared  itself:  happi- 
ness could  only  come  to  me  through  my  affections.  The  first  novelty 
over,  pleasure  ceased  to  charm,  fashion  and  vanity  dwindled  into 
nothingness,  and  my  heart  demanded  its  more  fitting  food. 

My  mother  I  loved  intensely,  my  little  half-sisters  were  inexpressiUy 
dear ;  and  though  not  quite  so  near  in  consanguinity,  yet,  firom  sym- 
pathy and  companionship,  almost  as  well  beloved,  was  my  gentle  and 
beautiful  cousin  Charlotte. 

To  these  precious  objects  I  now  devoted  myself^  and  in  their  society 
and  interests  spent  all  my  time  and  thoughts.  They  all  loved  me 
fondly ;  and  yet  my  exacting  spirit  required  more.  I  was  not  the  first 
object  of  affection  to  any  of  them ;  and  nothing  but  the  suprane 
love  of  an  undivided  heart  could  satisfy  my  yearning.  I  could  look 
back  upon  the  time — it  was  not  so  very  &r  distant — when  my  mother 
held  me  to  her  widowed  breast,  and  lavished  on  me  all  the  fondness 
of  her  lovmg  nature ;  but  a  second  marriage  came,  and  other  flowerets 
budded  round  her  heart.    I  was  no  longer  her  sole  joy. 

I  could  also  remember,  when  to  cousin  Charlotte  my  child-love  had 
been  the  richest  blessing.  Mother  or  sister,  she  had  none ;  and  though 
some  years  my  senior,  her  sweet,  simple  spirit  found  congeniality  with 
mine.  She  gave  me  the  best  and  warmest  place  in  her  gentle  bosom, 
until  another  love  found  entrance  to  her  heart  —  a  master-passion  came 
and  shook  me  from  my  throne,  and  I  reigned  there  no  more. 

Of  this  latter  fact  Charlotte  never  informed  me.  During  my  ab- 
sence at  school,  we  had  nuuntiuned  an  affectionate  correspondence ; 
and  on  my  return  home,  she  was  there  to  meet  me,  and  to  petition  for 
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my  frequent  oompanionship  in  her  lonelj  dwelling ;  jet  no  hint  of  an- 
other or  dearer  friend,  no  allasion  to  I^  who  had  superseded  me  in 
her  gentle  heart ;  her  secret  was  too  precious  to  be  handled  even  by 
me.  But  my  intuition  was  strong  and  acute,  especially  where  I  loved ; 
and  now  that  I  was  constantly  in 'her  company  —  my  uncle's  house 
bdmg  only  a  few  blocks  from  ours  —  I  discovered,  in  trifles  the  most 
minute,  an  insight  of  the  whole  affidr. 

My  unde  was  a  professor  of  religion,  and  a  member  of  the  same 
church  as  my  fisither ;  but  of  more  stem  and  rigid  views  and  principles, 
he  required  his  £unily  to  walk  in  a  certain  line,  and  forbade  that  the 
taint  of  the  world  should  come  upon  his  household. 

A  naval  officer  of  gay  tastes  and  associations  was  he  who  had  won 
the  flnt  place  in  Charlotte's  heart.  The  brother  of  a  school-mate,  she 
had  become  acquainted  with  him  in  early  girlhood ;  and  ere  the  down 
had  gathered  on  his  cheek,  or  her  understanding  was  formed,  their 
troth  had  been  given  to  each  other. 

Poor  Charlotte  I  She  had  seen  her  happiest  days :  henceforth  her 
life  was  to  be  made  up  of  concealment,  anxiety,  and  self-reproach. 
The  pious  &ther,  into  whose  sober  presence  the  gay  young  saOor  dared 
not  enter,  was  not  to  hear  the  story  of  his  daughter's  love ;  and,  lest 
through  any  channel  it  should  reach  his  ears,  the  secret  was  to  be 
oarefuUy  lodced  within  her  own  bosom.  She  continued  to  visit  the 
sister  of  her  affianced,  through  whom  the  correspondence  of  the  lovers 
was  maintained.  Their  interviews  were  few  and  short,  and  conducted 
with  the  utmost  caution:  they  met  in  fear,  and  parted  in  doubt. 
Educated  as  she  had  been,  this  was  not  a  course  which  Charlotte's  own 
oonscience  could  approve.  Her  heart  condemned  her,  and  bitterly  did 
she  mourn  over  the  fatal  spell  which  she  had  not  power  to  break. 

You  wonder  how  I  learned  all  this :  it  was  merely  surmise,  none  of 
it  was  I  told ;  but  loving  her  as  I  did,  and  being  so  much  in  her  com- 
pany, no  phase  of  her  varying  countenance  was  unnoticed,  no  lightest 
word  or  simplest  act  passed  unheeded.  It  was  not  long  until  she 
observed  that  she  was  being  read,  and  I  saw  that  she  observed  it. 
finally  she  arrived  at  the  perfect  consciousness  that  her  whole  heart 
was  bare  before  me,  and  I  knew  she  was  conscious  of  it.  Still  no 
open  confidence  was  asked  or  given.  On  every  other  subject  we  were 
free  as  sisters :  this  one,  by  tacit  consent  was  avoided. 

All  this  time,  my  own  spirit  groaned  under  an  unsatisfied  longing. 
My  oousm's  secret  attatchment  interested  me :  its  mystery  gave  me 
mental  occupation.  Instead  of  disliking  my  rival,  as  I  otherwise 
should,  I  took  from  him  my  ideal ;  the  navy,  with  all  its  wild  and  dan- 
gerous .glory,  became  invested  with  a  charm,  the  sea  ever  sparkled 
before  my  imagination,  and  a  blue  jacket  was  interwoven  with  all  my 
dreams  of  romance. 
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It  was  while  my  mind  was  in  this  morlnd  state,  disoontented  witii 
the  blessings  of  a  favored  lot,  and  yielding  to  the  idolatrous  wishes  of 
a  perverted  nature,  that  my  gay  fHends  arranged  a  party  for  a  water- 
excursion.  I  would  have  been  delighted  if  my  beloved  oousin  could 
have  shared  in  this  pleasure ;  but  from  the  society  of  the  world,  by  her 
&ther's  strict  laws  she  was  prohibited.  In  £Eushionable  lift  I  had 
never  enjoyed  her  dear  companionship ;  her  attendance  it  would  there- 
fore have  been  vain  to  solicit. 

What  need  that  I  should  describe  the  party,  the  scenes  or  the 
occurrences  of  that  day  ?  I  cannot !  they  swim  before  my  memoiy 
as  an  indistinct  vision,  the  only  clearly  defined  portion  of  which  is  a 
lordly  form,  a  dark,  proud,  intellectual  eye,  and  a  voice  whose  flexible 
chords  thrilled  through  every  chamber  of  my  brain.  To  exj^ain: 
some  of  the  officers  of  a  man-of-war,  then  anchored  in  the  bay,  were  of 
our  company,  in  one  of  whom  I  recognized  the  ideal  of  my  dreams. 
My  heart  throbbed,  my  nerves  became  painfully  agitated,  as  I  found 
myself  the  object  of  his  gallant  attentions;  and,  on  that  gorgeous 
summer  day,  while  floating  over  the  blue  tide  of  the  beautiful  Chesa- 
peake, I  drank  my  first  deep  draught  of  love. 

And  now,  without  thought,  reflection,  or  concern,  I  gave  myself  up 
to  this  sweet  enthralment.  Mr.  Kinlock  had  not  long  to  stay  in  Bal- 
timore, his  ship  being  under  saiUng-orders ;  how,  then,  could  I  refuse 
myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  every  available  opportmiity  ? 
Swiftly  the  days  fled,  happiness  intense,  almost  insupportaUe  was 
mine,  for  I  had  the  blessed  assurance  that  I  was  loved — loved  to  the 
full  measure  of  my  yearning :  he  who  had  won  my  heart,  ddighted  to 
open  his  own,  and  show  me  the  place  I  occupied  as  first  and  sole  sove- 
reign there.  It  was  enough :  dazsled,  intoxicated,  enr]4>tured,  earth 
shone  as  if  illnmined  by  a  thousand  suns,  my  pathway  glittered  as 
though  paved  with  gems.  Nor  was  one  care  for  the  endless  future 
mingled  with  my  present  joy.  What  signified  it  to  me  that  my  Lover 
knew  not  my  father^s  God,  that  he  bowed  at  no  shrine,  worshipped  no 
deity  ?  my  own  heart  was  equally  carnal,  and  my  soul,  with  all  its 
bright  intelligence,  was  prostrat-e  before  an  earthly  idol. 

Love  knows  not  the  measure  of  time.  When  skies  are  fiur  and 
winds  propitious,  the  bark  of  Cupid  glides  swifUy  on,  and  days  become 
as  years  in  the  progress  the  happy  voyagers  make  in  heart-intimacy. 
It  was  so  with  us:  and  during  the  few  weeks  from  our  first  meeting 
to  the  day  on  which  his  gallant  ship  lifted  her  anchor,  Mr.  Kinlock 
and  I  had  lived  a  whole  age  of  bliss. 

He  was  now  gone,  and  I  returned  again  to  the  ordinary  social 
routine ;  but  how  changed  the  aspect  of  my  life,  how  tame  and  dull 
and  common-place  the  world  appeared  without  him  I  How  had  I  lived 
before  I  knew  his  love  ?  how  should  I  live  again,  if  deprived  of  it  ? 
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Bat  this  impossibifitj  was  not  to  be  thought  o^  and  I  pnt  away  the 
dread  query  unanswered. 

My  visits  to  Charlotte  were  resumed.  Few  and  hasty  they  had  been 
of  late ;  but  she  divined  the  cause,  and  her  loving  heart  sympathized 
in  my  new-found  happiness.  Yet  no  word  of  confidence  passed  be- 
tween us.  I  could  not  tell  my  tale  of  joy  to  her  whose  spirit  groaned 
under  the  burden  of  a  secret  betrothal,  and  whose  lonely  way  wa6  seldom 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  him  who  was  her  all.  What  a  strong  bond 
of  union  must  have  existed  between  our  spirits  —  that  gentle  girl's  and 
mine  —  that,  without  any  outward  communication,  our  experiences 
were  known  to  each  other.  Of  the  state  of  her  heart  I  had  long  been 
aware;  and  when  she  strained  me  to  her  bosom,  a  flood  of  tears 
gushing  from  her  eyes,  I  felt  that  she  had  been  reading  the  happy 
story  of  mine,  and  no  word  was  necessary  to  assure  me  of  her  tender 
interest  in  it. 

Weeks,  months  passed,  in  which  I  was  only  fed  and  sustained  by 
the  letters  which  came  from  time  to  time,  bearing  post-marks  from 
every  port  at  which  my  lover  touched  in  his  cruise.  These  warm,  wild 
epistles,  whose  every  burning  line  became  stereotyped  upon  my  brain, 
excited  to  more  vivid  glow  the  flame  within  my  breast,  and  gave  in- 
creased fervor  to  my  passionate  idolatry. 

Still  I  was  not  so  occupied  with  self  as  to  prevent  my  seeing  that 
the  health  of  my  sweet  cousin  was  not  as  formerly.  She  made  no 
complaint,  uttered  no  moan ;  but  I  often  found  her  reclining  at  an 
hour  when  she  used  to  be  all  activity.  Her  complexion,  never  ruddy, 
was  becoming  pale  and  transparent,  and  her  light  form  more  attenu- 
ated, while  her  movements  were  languid  and  her  spirits  fitful.  Char- 
lotte was  evidently  fading :  her  mother  had  died  of  pulmonary  disease, 
the  seeds  of  which  might  have  been  transmitted  to  this  her  only 
daughter.  The  idea  brought  alarm ;  and  my  uncle  immediately  sought 
medical  opinion.  No  danger,  however,  was  apprehended.  Her  con- 
stitution was  not  strong,  the  physician  said,  and  she  would  always  re- 
quire  careful  treatment;  but  there  were  no  indications  of  inherent 
disease  traceable  in  her  system.  Change  of  air,  and  mineral  baths 
were  recommended,  to  remove  the  present  debility ;  and  I  was  invited 
to  accompany  her  to  the  Virginia  springs. 

I  look  back  now  to  that  brief  season,  spent  in  a  gay  valley  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  as  to  a  sweet  and  tranquil  dream  enjoyed  before  the 
chills  and  tempests  of  a  winter  day.  Owing  to  my  uncle's  habit  of 
eschewing  worldly  society,  we  lived  apart  from  the  fashionable  throng 
that  composed  the  company  at  the  springs ;  but  Charlotte  and  I  were 
society  enough  for  each  other :  we  walked,  rode,  and  bathed  together, 
and  upon  every  subject,  but  the  one,  we  thought  and  felt  in  common. 
I  had  ever  appreciated  her  lovely  and  delicate  mind ;  but  now,  that  I 
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was  always  with  her,  no  object  to  distract  or  interreney  I  Altered 
more  folly  its  inner  nature,  and  oh  t  how  blest  I  thought  that  man  who 
should  enjoy  her  life-companionship,  while  I  wondered  that  he  had  not 
tried  to  retidn  her  purity,  and  thus  have  rendered  himself  worthy  her 
father's  approbation. 

We  returned  to  Baltimore.  Charlotte's  health  was  much  in]^»x>Yed ; 
and  I  was  desirous  to  return,  as  a  letter  from  Mr.  Einlock  had  in- 
formed me  that  his  vessel  was  now  at  Norfolk,  and  he  would  get  leave 
of  absence  for  a  few  days  to  visit  me. 

He  came,  and  my  poor  erring  heart  rejoiced  that  my  mother  or  her 
husband  were  not  too  pious  to  countenance  my  gallant  sailor.  I  knew 
that,  had  my  f&ther  lived,  my  choice  would  not  have  been  sanctioned ; 
but  my  rebellious  spirit  was  not  going  to  yield  to  a  dead  parent's 
wishes ;  nay,  I  even  felt  that,  were  he  living,  I  should  have  ^mmed 
his  wise  control,  and  rushed  on  in  my  own  wild  course. 

The  days  quickly  sped,  though  each  one  was  an  age  of  happiness; 
and  when  the  parting  hour  arrived,  it  seemed  as  if  my  very  life  was  to 
be.  torn  away,  and  only  my  trembling,  aching  frame  left  behind. 

It  was  uncertain  when  we  should  next  meet ;  and  some  dark  fore- 
boding was  mingled  with  the  partbg  pain.  I  stood  beside  my  lov^ ; 
and  the  stream  in  my  veins  seemed  frozen.  I  scarcely  felt  as  he  placed 
a  ring  on  the  finger  of  my  cold,  passive  hand,  and  then,  folding  his 
arms  around  me,  pressed  kiss  after  kiss  upon  my  brow,  cheek,  and 
lips,  murmuring :  *  Mine — mine  own  —  forever.' 

He  was  gone.  The  boat  which  was  to  take  him  to  Norfolk  would 
start  in  two  hours,  and  the  interim  he  must  spend  in  biiaine«  con- 
nected with  the  service.  Restless  and  wretbhed,  I  knew  not  what  to 
do.  I  could  not  yet  meet  the  inquiries  of  my  mother,  so,  potting  on 
bonnet  and  shawl,  I  went  round  to  Charlotte. 

I  entered,  as  usual,  without  ceremony,  and  ran  up  to  her  own  room. 
She  was  not  there ;  but,  knovring  that  she  would  soon  come,  I  took  a 
seat  to  await  her.  A  few  moments  I  sat,  listening  to  the  beating  of 
my  heart,  then  raised  my  eyes,  aud  looked  round  for  something  to  di- 
vert my  attention.  Her  bird  was  singing  in  the  open  window ;  her 
pretty  paintings  hung  on  the  wall ;  her  work  lay  on  a  table  near ; 
every  thing  spoke  of  a  calm  life,  and  a  sweet,  soft  love,  so  different 
from  the  wild  passion  now  throbbing  within  my  bosom. 

But,  what  do  I  see  ?  a  note  half-hidden  beneath  a  piece  of  em- 
broidery in  her  work-basket,  the  superscription  of  which  is  in  a  well- 
known  hand.  I  know  not  why,  for  I  was  always  punctilious  in  points 
of  honor,  I  seized  the  note,  opened  and  read  it.  It  was  brie£  I  can 
repeat  it:  it  ran  thus : 

^Deab  Chablotte  :  You  may  hear  of  my  being  in  town,  and 
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wonder  at  not  seeing  me ;  but  I  have  come  upon  an  admiralty  errand, 
have  only  a  few  hours  to  stay,  and  cannot  possibly  spare  time  for  a 
meeting.    I  know  your  gentle  heart  will  excuse  your  fiiithfal 

'E.  K.' 

Like  a  flood  of  lightning  on  mid-night  darkness,  as  sudden  and  as 
Tirid,  came  the  rush  of  understanding  to  my  startled  mind.  I  saw  my 
lore,  my  idol,  my  betrothed,  the  affianced  of  another,  and  that  other, 
my  dearest  friend,  the  sbter  of  my  soul.  I  remembered  with  anguish 
that  upon  this  subject  we  had  exchanged  no  confidence.  She  had 
never  breathed  the  name  of  her  lover,  I  had  never  uttered  that  of 
mine.  We  had  assisted  in  our  own  deception,  in  his  fickleness  and 
perjury ;  and  now  came  the  fearful  termination,  fraught  with  horror 
and  despair  to  us  both. 

A  volcano  raged  within  me ;  yet  I  neither  shrieked  nor  fainted,  but 
replacing  the  note  where  I  Ibund  it,  left  the  room.  On  the  stairs  I 
met  Charlotte,  and  passively  submitted  to  her  embrace.  The  recent 
parting,  of  which  she  was  instinctively  aware,  accounted  to  her  for  my 
agitation  and  caprice ;  and  when  I  hurriedly  said  that  I  could  not  .stay 
now,  but  would  come  again  to-morrow,  she  asked  no  question,  but 
pressed  her  cool  lips  again  to  mine,  which  burnt  Uke  Uve  embers,  and, 
with  a  whispered  blessing,  let  me  go. 

I  fled  home,  her  sofb  caress  clinging  to  my  lips,  her  sweet  voice 
chiming  in  my  ear,  whUe  within  me  was  an  insane  tumult.  I  reached 
my  own  room,  snatched  a  pencil  and  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  wrote : 

*  Come  to  me !  I  must  see  you  for  a  moment  1  Do  not  leave  with- 
out coming  to  me,  or  you  never  see  me  again.' 

This  I  committed  to  an  old  and  trusted  servant,  and,  ere  I  thought 
he  had  time  to  deliver  it,  Mr.  Einlock  was  announced. 

In  the  same  room  that  had  witnessed  our  tender  parting  of  an  hour 
ago  I  now  oonfironted  the  traitor.  He  saw  the  wild-fire  in  my  eye, 
and  became  pale  and  unnerved.  I  stood,  and  in  haughty  and  frigid 
tones  demanded  if  he  had  ever  loved  before  he  knew  me.  As  if  aware 
he  was  discovered,  he  commenced  in  deprecating  strain : 

*  At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star, 
But  now  I  worship ' 

^  Silence ! '  I  exclaimed ;  ^  how  dare  you  mock  me  with  such  bom- 
bast ? '  And  then  the  flood-gates  of  my  wrath  and  love  gave  way,  and 
I  poured  upon  him  the  full  tide  of  my  indignation  and  despair. 

With  agony  depicted  on  his  countenance,  he  sunk  at  my  feet ;  but 
I  spumed  him  away.  I  tore  from  my  finger  the  ring  it  had  so  short  a 
time  worn,  and  cast  it  before  him ;  then,  with  fierce  determination, 
commanded  him  fl'om  my  presence,  never,  never  to  appear  in  it 
again« 
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He  entreated  to  be  heard,  but  I  reftised*  Pleaded  to  be  peroiitled 
one  word,  bat  I  would  have  none.  I  told  him  I  had  never  loved  hhn, 
I  knew  it  by  my  present  feelings.  Had  I  loved  him,  I  should  hate  him 
now,  whereas  I  only  experienced  indifference  and  contempt.  I  scorned 
his  dissimulation,  loathed  his  perfidy,  and  desured  to  be  rid  of  his  pre> 
sence.  Oh!  how  he  writhed  and  winced  under  those  bitter  words  I 
I  saw  the  pain  I  was  inflicting,  and  exulted  in  it.  At  length  I  put  an 
end  to  the  scene  by  ordering  him  from  my  sight ;  and,  li^ographed 
upon  my  memory  now  is  the  last  fond,  freniied  glance  which  he 
turned  upon  me  as  he  rushed  from  the  house. 

Oh !  that  I  could  dose  my  story  here !  that  I  could  say  t^e  scath- 
ing misery  of  that  hour  was  the  severest  I  was  to  undergo ;  bet  alas! 
I  had  only  felt  the  rod,  the  sword  was  to  pierce  me  yet. 

I  did  not  learn  it  immediately,  for  the  morning  papers  were  care- 
fully put  out  of  my  way ;  but  this  &ct,  in  connection  with  a  peculiar 
tenderness  toward  me  in  the  manners  of  both  my  mother  and  titep- 
father,  raised  vague  suspicions  of  tmknown  eviL 

After  breakfast  my  mother  took  me  to  her  room,  seated  me  beside 
her,  and  then  it  was  told  me — told  gently  and  cautiously,  the  wwsi 
kept  for  the  last ;  but  it  was  all  told  me.  Mr.  Kinlock  was  dead,  had 
died  by  his  own  hand.  The  previous  evening  he  went  on  board  the 
Norfolk  boat  just  before  she  was  ready  to  start.  He  was  observed  to 
be  in  a  state  of  feveiish  excitement.  In  a  few  minutes  the  report  of 
a  pistol  issued  from  the  cabin,  where  he  was  alone,  the  oth^  pas- 
sengers being  on  deck.  They  hastened  to  asoerUdn  the  cause  of  the 
sound.  The  lieutenant  lay  on  the  ground,  his  right  haad  grasping 
the  weapon :  the  ballet  was  in  his  heart. 

My  mother's  kind  preface  and  afler-soothiag  were  unheard,  this 
alone  reached  my  excited  brain — hb  was  ▲  smcmsl  He  had 
gone  to  judgment  with  his  own  blood  upon  his  head,  and  I  had  driven 
him  to  it.  Mid-night  darkness  was  around  me ;  loathsome,  cree|Hng 
things  were  over  me,  I  fislt  their  cold  slime  upon  my  sldn,  while  iends 
were  rending  my  vitals.  I  would  have  sought  relief  in  shrieking,  but 
I  had  not  sufficient  strength.  I  would  have  taken  refuge  in  a  swoon, 
but  I  was  not  weak  enough.  My  strength  and  my  weakness  combated, 
my  will  overcame  them  both.  I  rose  to  my  feet,  said  I  would  go  lo 
Charlotte,  and  seizing  the  first  bonnet  that  came  to  hand,  left  the 
house. 

I  do  n't  know  how  I  got  to  my  uncle's ;  I  only  remember  the  seeoe 
that  awaited  me  there.  On  the  floor  of  the  breakfiist-room  lay  my 
cousin  in  a  pool  of  blood,  the  servants  rushing  wildly  around,  my  unde 
in  a  state  of  distraction.  ^  Hemorrhage  of  the  hmgs,'  said  the  Doctor ; 
but  what  caused  it  ?  I  could  have  told.  She  had  fiillen  with  the  &tal 
newspaper  in  her  hand.    She  had  received  the  dread  intelligence,  not 
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from  soft  and  loviDg  lips,  while  a  wann  arm  enfolded  her,  but  liad 
read  it,  without  preface,  coldly  detailed  hj  a  hackneyed  paragraphist. 
Nor  had  her  gentle  spirit  been  prepared  by  any  preyious  shock ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  love,  confidence,  and  hope,  the  blow  had  come,  and  she 
sunk,  bleeding  and  insensible  beneath  its  weight. 

By  Charlotte's  bed  was  now  my  post.  Her  danger  diverted  my 
mind  from  its  great  wo,  and  kept  my  reason  on  its  throne.  She  and  I 
had  loved  as  sisters,  and  now  I  tended  her  with  an  energy  that  was 
the  surest  antidote  to  madness.  But  it  lasted  not  long.  Her  frail 
constitution  quickly  gave  way;  and  the  lovely  lamp  which  had  shed 
its  perfumed  light  round  an  admiring  circle,  was  soon  extinguished. 

On  the  eve  of  her  departure,  she  confessed  to  her  &ther  the  sin  of 
her  heart.  She  had  loved,  she  said,  against  his  approbation  and  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  had  been  justly  punished.  To  me  she  also  told 
the  touching  tale;  but  the  whole  she  never  knew — she  passed  away 
without  learning  that  her  lover's  heart  had  been  estranged  from  her, 
that  his  faith  and  troth  had  been  broken. 

In  our  house  Mr.  Kinlock's  name  was  never  again  mentioned.  His 
rash  act  was  talked  of  by  the  public,  and  its  incitement  traced  to  dif- 
ferent sources ;  but  —  O  short-sighted  human  conjecture!  —  the  true 
one  was  never  discovered. 

At  the  sad,  solemn  death-bed  of  my  beloved  cousin  the  wild  passion 
of  my  life  was  subdued ;  and  kneeling  beside  her  beautiful  clay  in 
penitent  tears,  I  laid  my  bruised  and  bleeding  heart  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross. 

Since  then  my  life  has  been  spent  in  feeble  efforts  to  be  useful.  My 
sisters  I  helped  to  educate,  and  I  am  now  performing  the  same  office  for 
their  children ;  and  I  hope  that,  as  long  as  I  remain  in  the  world,  so* 
oiety  will  find  me  employment.  Purified  from  the  guilt  of  passion  and 
idolatry,  my  heart  still  retains  its  loving  nature ;  and  whatever  of 
peace  and  content  I  enjoy  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  consciousness  of 
performing,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  my  duty  to  my  neighbor. 


FROM  THB  OBRMAN  OF  HJEISE. 

All  night  alone  we  journeyed  on, 

In  a  carriage,  dose  together; 
We  laughed  and  talked  right  joyously, 

In  spite  of  wind  and  weather : 
But  when  first  broke  the  morning  light, 

Judge  of  our  fiight,  my  diOd : 
Between  us  sat  a  Uind-eyed  boy — 

'T  was  LovB,  with  aspect  mild. 
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THE      M  O  D  £  Li      WIFE. 

About  a  wedE  ago,  one  ni^t^ 

I  went  with  Jacob  Lb%  . 
To  visit  his  aunt  Pollt  Whitb» 

And  drink  a  ci^>  of  tea. 

Full  fifty  times  in  Jacob's  life 

He  had  averred  to  me, 
That  Pollt  was  a  model  wife, 

And  so  I  went  to  see. 

We  found  her  with  her  main  and  might 
A-chopping  hj  the  door. 

*  She  never  thinks  of  asking  Whitb,' 

Said  Jakb,  *to  do  a  chore. 

*•  But  milks  the  cows  through  cold  and  wet^ 

At  risk  of  life  and  limh, 
And  every  ^-pence  she  can  get, 
She  duly  gives  to  him. 

*  And,  as  you  presently  will  see, 

As  true  as  I  'm  alive, 
Though  she  is  only  forty-three, 
She  looks  like  sixty-five  1 

*  Seeing  her  changed  to  such  a  fright 

FnHn  what  in  youth  she  was, 

'T  is  natural  that  Unde  White 

Should  scold  her,  as  he  does. 

*  And  she,  dear  patient  angel,  grieves 

And  suffers  all  the  while ; 

I  really  think  that  Jakb  helieves 

Qood  women  never  smile.* 

Ere  yet  her  visitors  she  spied, 

Enthusiasm  grew 
To  such  a  pitch,  he  ran  and  cried : 

*  Aunt  Pollt,  how  d*  you  do  ? ' 

Her  husband,  in  a  drunken  fit, 
Was  lying  on  the  bed : 
*Poor  man,  he  is  n*t  well  a  bit,* 
Was  all  Aunt  Pollt  said. 

She  sat  down  by  him  on  a  stool, 

Shaking  and  pale  with  fear. 
And  every  time  he  said  *  Tou  fool  I  * 

She  told  us  he  said,  *  Dear.' 
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And  erery  time  she  gsve  him  gin, 

She  whSspered  me  and  Jake, 
It  was  a  bitter  medicine 

The  doctor  made  him  take. 

And  often  as  he  swore  an  oath, 

She  fiHed  another  glass, 
And  like  a  good  wife  told  us  both 

He  taught  the  Bible<da8s ! 

At  last  she  got  him  out  of  bed, 

And  though  he  could  n't  stir, 
She  held  him  on  his  legs^  and  said 

That  he  was  holding  her  1 

Propping  him  up  against  the  wall 

At  tea,  as  best  she  eould, 
She  said  to  us:  'He  gave  me  all 

These  tea-things — an't  he  good  ? ' 

But  Jacob  said,  though  Mr.  White 

Perhi^  had  bought  the  del( 
His  dear  aunt  Pollt  sewed  at  nighty 

And  paid  ibr  it  herseUl 

Then  with  an  accent  rendered  sweet 

By  such  true  worth,  he  said : 
Tou  see  she  gives  him  all  the  meat, 

And  eats  a  crust  of  bread. 

Once  when  he  growled  that  she  was  grown 

A&  homelj  as  a  crow. 
She  said  to  us  in  under-tone : 

*Out  of  his  head,  you  know.' 

And  when  for  this  he  gave  her  blame, 

She  hid  her  patient  fiu» 
Under  her  withered  hands,  the  same 

As  if  he  said  the  grace. 

And  while  some  drops  of  anguish  fell 

From  the  fhll  fountain  near. 
She  smiled,  and  sud  die  could  n*t  tell 

When  she  had  shed  a  tear. 

I  felt  my  soul  within  me  stir 

When,  finishing  his  praise, 
Jake  said :  '  No  model  wife  like  her 

Can  liTe  out  half  her  days  I ' 
VOL,  Lin.  82 
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Thti  wretdied  night  in  deq)  I  cried, 

Believing  in  my  fright, 
Thti  e?erj  married  wonnn  Ued 

The  same  as  Pollt  Wrtrl 

And  apiie  of  aQ  that  I  oonld  do^ 

When  I  was  wide  awakc^ 
I  thou^t  that  erery  man  I  knew 

Was  Teiy  much  like  Jaem, 


IV    TBI     KZNODOIC    OT     THB    WHITB    XI.XPHAVT. 

Thb  Sabbath  light  was  pouring  in  through  the  halfdofled  shatters 
as  we  awoke,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  capital  of  Siam.  And  not 
glad  light  alone,  but  sweet  music ;  now  low  and  faint  and  fiir ;  now 
near,  swelling,  pealing.  We  hastened  to  the  window,  and  oh !  the 
vision  of  beauty !  Towering  on  high,  oyer-shining  turret,  and  temple 
and  corridor  and  sala  and  park,  flashing  and  sparkling  with  gold  and 
porcelain  and  glaze,  gorgeous  with  yellow  and  green  and  red  and  blue 
and  white,  yocal  with  hundreds  of  tiny  bells  from  every  coin  and 
comer  rung  by  spirits  of  air,  rose  the  Pagoda  of  Wat  Cheng.  It  was 
waking  from  a  dream — nay,  to  a  dream  realized  —  of  Fiurj-Land! 
No  glowing  tale  of  Araby,  or  of  the  farther  Orient,  had  to  the  wild 
imaginings  of  our  boyhood  pictured  aught  like  this.  Long  and  linger- 
ingly  did  we  gaze  upon  that  wondrously  beautiful,  that  beautifully 
wondrous  pile.  And  as  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  we  gazed,  it 
grew  in  beauty  and  wondrousness. 

Don  carefully  the  thick  pith  India  hat,  raise  the  butterfly-and-dragon- 
embellished  China  umbrella  against  the  bndn-buming  sun,  and  let  us 
forth  to  our  wanderings.  Through  the  open  gate,  two  painful  myste- 
ries, ol&ctory  and  auricular,  are  solved.  Tread  lightly  among  the 
drying  fish  which  carpet  the  green  sward  and  the  brick  pavement, 
and  smell  to  the  heavens.  Watch  pityingly  fifty  or  sixty  convicts, 
many  in  chains,  by  chorus  and  ropes  hauling  up  from  ^e  river  a 
huge  barge.  Lift  the  hat  respectfully  to  his  Royal  Highness  Krom 
Hluang  Wongsa  Dhiraj  Snidh,  their  master,  who,  with  jolly  fiice  and 
form,  seated  in  the  high  and  broad  gate-way  of  the  palaoe,  with  trees 
and  flowers  in  the  back-ground,  recalls  pictures  by  Hans  Holbein. 
Break  cautiously  the  line  of  coolies  trotting  up  to  the  Prince's  go- 
down,  laden  with  rice,  from  the  crowd  of  country  boats.  Observe 
pleasantly  the  juveniles,  in  almost  paradi^acal  undress,  making  their 
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important  investment  in  the  rice-cakes  and  sngar-cane,  which  an  an- 
cient female  doles  out  for  cowries,  by  the  way-side :  here  too,  indig- 
nantly, the  circle  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  their  far  less  lucra- 
tive investment  at  the  carded  and  diced  mat,  over  which  a  canning 
knave  presides  and  fattens.  Peep  curiously  into  one  of  the  Chinese 
saw-sheds,  in  which  all  the  lumber  of  the  country  is  sawn  by  hand. 
Kan  boldly  the  gauntlet  of  howling  curs  and  miscellaneous  mire, 
strongly  suggestive  of  dewy  meadows  and  morning  larks,  down  the 
narrow  alley-street.  Over,  seriously,  a  low  stile,  and  we  stand  within 
the  sacred  precincts  of  Wat  Cheng.* 

The  extensive  grounds,  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  walls,  and 
divided  unequally  by  another,  front  on  the  noble  Menam.  Be- 
neath the  many  luxuriant  trees  —  the  tamarind,  the  sacred  fig,  and 
others  —  ceaselessly  repose  crocodiles,  elephants,  birds,  griffins,  and 
other  natives  of  water,  earth,  air,  and  fancy.  Here  too  are  the 
galas — open  halls  with  painted  roofs  and  stuccoed  pillars — in  which 
the  priests,  yellow-robed,  ^  all  shaven  and  shorn,'  lounge,  and  at  the 
signal  of  the  white  flag,  preach  to  the  people.  Yonder  is  a  flag-stafl*, 
on  which  nightly  is  hoisted  a  taper,  to  propitiate  the  evil  spirits. 

These  European  guards  will  not  break  their  granite  silence  to 
demand  the  countersign  or  to  present  arms,  if  we  pass  through 
the  gate  to  this  miniature  mountain.  At  its  base*flow  little  fountains, 
in  which  dimiuutive  swine  on  the  margin  would  £dn  lave  their  porce- 
lain bodies.  At  each  turn  about  the  rugged  heights  meet  you,  with 
unchanging  stare,  men  from  many  lands,  elephants,  tigers,  crows. 
And  beware  of  that  eye  and  growl  and  grip  of  life  in  the  rock- 
crevice  beneath  the  roots  of  that  tree  —  a  mater  fiiimilias,  and  an  ad- 
dition to  the  hundreds  of  canines  which,  unowned,  unharmed,  uncared 
for,  infest  the  wats.  This  is  ^Celestial'  art :  this  granite  and  porcelain 
statuary,  these  rocks,  those  granite  walks,  were  all  the  gift  of  the 
*  Flowery  Eangdom.' 

Passing  two  giant  denion-warders  into  the  second  and  larger  area, 
we  approach  the  great  central  Prachadi  or  Pagoda.  Like  all  the  edi- 
fices and  walls  of  wats  and  palaces,  it  is  of  stuccoed  brick,  and  like 
most  pagodas,  solid  from  side  to  side,  and  from  base  to  summit.  On 
four  of  its  sides,  (eight  beside  those  of  minor  angles,)  each  eighty  feet 
long,  by  granite  steps  we  ascend  to  the  first  encircling  gallery.  The 
balustrade,  surmounted  by  many  well-graven  vases,  is  of  green  open 
porcelain  squares  in  stucco-work  gemmed  with  innumerable  sets  of 
broken  china.     In  the  inner  wall  images  of  Buddh,  covered  with 


*Tin  Siamese  'Wat/  corresponding  to  the  U^  of  the  Greek,  is  applied  to  the  whole 
sacred  inolosure ;  the  term  *  temple,*  the  va6r  of  the  Greek,  to  the  edifice  in  which  is 
enthrosed  the  prinoipol  idol. 
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flhining  scales,  are  kneeling  with  soles  outward,  a  la  Baddh  ever,  and 
with  up-lifted  hands  supporting  the  gallery  above.  Ascend  by  yery 
steep  stairs  to  other  galleries,  at  intervals  of  ^ghteen  or  twenty  feet, 
umilarly  supported  and  ornamented,  and  gradually  deoreaffllDg  in  di^ 
cnit  and  width.  From  the  last  look  down.  Stretching  &r  away  as 
eye  can  reach,  on  every  hand,  a  forest  of  living  perennial  green:  fol- 
low the  winding  river,  (the  Broadway  of  Bangkok,)  with  its  thou- 
sands of  hurrying  boats,  its  gay  barges,  its  gaudy  junks,  its  ships  of  all 
nations,  its  miles  of  floating-houses ;  yon  the  waving  flags  of  the  Con- 
sulates ;  here  and  yon  the  white,  peaceful  forts,  and  the  high  palaces  of 
kings  and  princes ;  and  here,  and  yon,  and  yon,  the  wats  of  Boddh,  with 
white  walls  gleaming  through  the  thick  leaves,  and  seriate  roofi  and 
spacious  domes  and  lofty  spires  painted  and  gilded  and  glazed,  and  re- 
splendent as  a  hundred  ice-clad  roofs  and  trees  in  the  noon-tide  sun  of 
the  home-land  !    No  pen,  no  pencil  here ! 

Ah!  what  is  there  I  Look  up  again.  High  up,  in  those  niches 
see  the  fearless  riders  of  the  triple-headed  elephants.  Up,  above  each 
niche  a  beautiful  miniature  pagoda.  Up,  the  great  Pagoda  now  round, 
is  rising  to  its  crown.  Up,  to  the  tip  of  that  sacred  device  of  ^t, 
two  hundred  and  flfy  feet  from  the  ground.  Look  down  once  more. 
Equidistant  from  the  central,  are  four  lower  but  lofty  prachadia,  of  like 
form  and  adorning,  and  addmg  their  notes  to  the  unchimed  chime  rung 
by  the  fitful  breeze  on  the  gilded  pomegranate  leaves  pendent  from  the 
gilded  bells.  Lower,  and  central  to  the  great  area,  stands  the  Temple, 
with  its  lofty  colonnade  or  peristyle  of  pillars  rising  to  the  very  eaves; 
its  beautifully  colored  and  glazed  roof  ascending  by  a  series  of  nar- 
rowing roofi  many  feet,  and  unbroken  many  feet  fiirther ;  its  gables 
profusely  painted,  carved,  and  gilded,  with  the  ends  of  aU  the  roof- 
ridges  adorned  with  a  gilded  hom*like  projection — whose  meaning  we 
could  never  learn — its  walls  stuccoed  to  an  intense  whiteness.  Lower 
still,  on  either  hand,  the  long  ranges  of  cells  for  the  many  priests,  and 
environing  the  Pagoda,  the  long  corridors  filled  with  images  of  Buddh. 
In  the  rear  of  the  Temple — but  let  us  go  down  firom  this  heavenward 
height,  down,  down,  to  the  Oates  of  Tartarus. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Temple  are  waUs  covered  with  paintings  hideous, 
from  the  eight  heUs  of  Buddh.  Here  from  the  jaws  and  throat  of  a 
liar,  or  slanderer  of  Buddh  or  his  priests,  devils  are  drawing  the  teeth 
and  tongue.  Here  they  are  flaying,  with  red-hot  irons,  one  guilty  of 
stealing  gold  from  an  idol,  oi;  refusing  to  clothe  the  naked.  Here  a 
medical  empiric  is  being  crushed  to  death  beneath  the  ptmderous 
stone  on  which  he  prepared  his  unsuccessful  prescriptionsw  Here  be- 
neath the  burning  sun,  on  his  back,  a  drunkard  is  chained,  at  his  side 
waters  which  the  poor  Tantalus  can  only  almost  reach.  Here  a  glut- 
ton, with  form  and  £su)e  wasted  to  shadow,  is  surrounded  by  devils 
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ever  offering,  never  giving  food.  Here  a  —  bat  pen  dare  not  write 
those  walls.  The  obscene,  the  horrible,  the  diabolical,  the — what  an 
arch-fiend  alone  conld  saggest,  an  arch-inqoisitor  alone  execute,  is  here. 
With  eyes  and  heart  and  whole  being  sick,  we  turn  away. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Wat  Che  Tu  Pon,  or,  anciently 
and  commonly,  Wat  Po,  *  The  Wat  of  the  People.'  It  is  the  '  Solo- 
moQ's  Temple'  of  Siam.  With  a  plan  and  a  detail,  by  two  gen- 
tlemen of  skill  and  accuracy  in  such  matters,  unsnrpaased,  we  will  re- 
trace the  labyrinthine  wanderings  through  this  wat,  in  which  we  were 
g^ded  by  a  venerable  and  venerated  friend,  for  twenty-five  years  a 
toiler  here.  We  press  through  the  priests  crowdbg  the  landing  to 
bathe,  wend  our  way  amid  piles  of  brick,  and  with  devotees  bearing 
in  their  mirror-vases  fruits  and  flowers,  pass  through  the  gates  of  the 
old  city-wall,  and  now  those  of  the  wat,  into  an  area  of  more  than 
four  acres.  Many  pleasant  salas  —  open  pillared  halls — invite  to  rest. 
Bat  not  to  rest  alone.  Here  is  learning,  learning  by  the  square  foot. 
Approach,  believers  in  dreams  I  marble  tablets  m  these  sala-pillars  will 
instruct  you  what  visions  of  the  night  portend  ill,  what  good.  Ap- 
proach, anxious  mothers  I  here  marble  tablets,  with  ghosts  above  and 
naked  infants  on  either  hand,  will  instruct  you  the  days  propitious  for 
birth,  and  the  cure  for  the  measles,  or  other  disease  inevitable  to  a 
mundane  entrance  on  a  day  unpropitious.  Approach,  disciples  of 
.£scalapius !  here  marble  tablets  illustrated,  ikHUI  instruct  you  what 
medicines  and  what  oUtitudes  will  remove  all  the  maladies  poor  flesh  is 
heir  to.  Here  are  twenty-four,  relative  to  the  treatment  of  small-pox 
alone.  Surely  yours  need  not  be  the  fate  of  the  hapless  practitioner 
over  the  river. 

At  *  The  Chapel : '  but  it  is  too  late  for  the  matms  of  the  priests,  and 
too  early  for  the  homily  on  the  sacred  books  to  the  people,  who  sit  on 
the  brick  floor,  while  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  fill  ^  the  chief  seats  of 
the  synagogue,'  the  marble  platforms  above.  We  enter  ^  The  Sacred 
Pool,'  fed  subterraneously  from  the  river,  shaded  by  richly4eaved 
trees,  beneath  which  the  priests  stand  for  hours  in  contemplation,  mar- 
gined widely  by  artificial  rock-work,  in  whose  nooks  tigers  and  swine, 
apes  and  elephants  stand  forever  in  contemplation,  and  tenanted  by  two 
large  crocodiles.  But  the  sacred  pets,  like  the  bipeds  of  the  wats,  are 
most  frequently  seen  when  they 'want  feeding. 

Next  in  range  is  *  The  Sacred  library,'  octagonal  and  spired,  con- 
taining, in  Chinese  cases  richly  carved  and  inlaid,  the  sacred  books  of 
Buddh.  These  are  written,  or  styled  rather,  in  Pali,  the  sacred  Ian* 
guage,  on  palm-slips  two  or  three  inches  wide,  from  eighte^i  to 
twenty-two  long,  and  filed  on  strings.  Here  our  keys  of  silver  fidled 
to  procure  those  of  a  humbler  metaL    Next  ^  The  Churden ; '  about  the 
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size  of  '  The  Pool,'  filled  with  trees  and  flowers,  of  which  the  fiir 
i&med  lotos,  and  the  oleander  (which  in  this  oonntry  attains  the  sue 
of  the  largest  home-lilac)  are  the  most  beantiful  and  fragrant.  And 
now  to  ^  The  Temple  of  the  Reclining  Gk>d.'  A  masave,  magnifioeDt 
pile  it  is,  two  hondred  thirty  feet  long,  a  hundred  wide,  with  its  marUe- 
paved  colonnade ;  its  walls,  and  fifly-six  pillars  three  feet  square  and 
fifty  high,  beautifnlly  marbled  and  stuccoed ;  its  gables  and  roo6 
brilliantly  painted,  gilded,  glazed,  and  canred ;  its  high  doors  and 
many  windows  capped  with  ornamented  stucco  —  the  latter  with  opeo 
wire-work  for  air  and  light,  and  bordered  by  colored  and  mirror- 
glass  —  its  tout  ensemble  harmonious  and  imposing.  A  tenth  of  tbe 
demand  of  the  keepers,  real  and  pretended,  (not  priests,  few  of  whom 
are  yisible,)  proves  an  ^  Open  Sesame,'  and  we  pass  the  sacred  portak. 
We  glance  at  the  waUs  of  the  spacious  hall,  entirdy  covered  with 
paintings. 

Scenes  mythological  and  allegorical,  supernal  and  infernal,  cdesdal 
and  terrestrial,  oriental  and  occidental,  ancient  and  modem,  sacred 
and  profane,  amatory  and  polemic,  joyful  and  sorrowful,  ludicrous  and 
solemn,  disgusting  and  charming,  commingle,  a  very '  medley,'  in  hi^t 
colors,  on  the  walls  of  these  temples.  But  we  only  glance.  Between 
two  rows  of  pillars  rises  up,  up  to  the  lofty  ceiling,  stretches  down, 
down  the  long  hall,  the  Mastodon  of  gods,  the  reclining  image  of 
Graudama,  the  fouith  and  latest  (last  save  one,  of  this  age)  iocaniatkm 
of  Buddh.  He  lies  on  his  side,  his  head  elevated  on  his  bent  elbov 
and  hand,  his  countenance  wearing  the  air  of  silly,  complacent  placid- 
ity peculiar  to  all  his  images.  Around  the  platform  &ced  with  broken 
glass  are  many  ofierings,  fruits  and  flowers,  and  numerous  hma  m- 
turcBy  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  from  land  and  sea.  Without  the 
pillars,  the  new-come  ofierers  are  ^  squat  like  a  toad,'  chatting  and  laogfa* 
ing.  Walk  down  the  hall  to  the  feet  of  the  image.  How  beautiful  their 
goles !  —  of  ebony  or  lacquer,  inlaid  throughout  with  the  most  deHcate 
mother-of-pearl  in  numberless  exquisite  and  sacred  designs.  With  the 
curiosity  of  our  New-England  ancestors,  we  wish  to  know  by  actnal 
measurement  the  proportions  of  this  mountain  of  brick  and  stucco. 

Ah  I  this  is  what  the  harpies  following  us  from  the  door  have  been 
desiring  and  expecting.  Very  fluently  they  rehearsed  or  improYised 
a  scale  of  fees ;  a  fuang  (seven  and  a  half  cents)  per  toe  or  finger,  a 
salung  (fifteen)  per  leg  or  arm,  a  tical  (sixty)  per  entire  lon^ode  and 
latitude.  At  once  drawing  from  the  depths  of  our  pocket  oar— tape 
only,  we  proceeded  to  introduce  ourselves  within  tbe  rail  to  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance.  We  found  his  pedal  extremities  each  axteea 
feet  and  a  third  long  and  five  broad ;  his  toes  —  equal,  as  in  all  the 
images  —  three  feet  and  a  quarter  long,  and  the  ankles  three  feet 
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through.  AscendiDg  a  repaiiing-scaffold,  we  found  it,  from  the  alder- 
manic  part  of  the  hody  through  to  the  hack,  fourteen  feet ; '  shoulder  to 
shoulder,'  nineteen ;  i^oulder  to  elhow,  twenty-one ;  the  second  finger, 
eight ;  the  ear,  eleven  feet.  From  the  ^  sea-diell '  curls  of  the  head  to 
the  platform,  forty  feet ;  to  the  floor,  forty-five.  His  horizontal  length 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  and  a  third ;  the  whole  length,  from  the 
tip  of  the  '  glory '  cone  rising  ahove  the  curls  to  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
by  our  estimate,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet ;  by  another,  one  hnn- 
dred  and  sixty-three  feet ! 

Why,  that  very  respectable  old  statue  of  Egypt,  by  the  name  of 
*  Memnon,'  about  fifty  feet  high,  (Dr.  Kane,)  would  lie  only  a  fiur-sized 
baby  in  the  paternal  embrace  of  this  Gaudama.  Place  back  to'  back 
with  Graudama,  erect  on  these  pearly  soles,  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes, 
and  give  him  the  highest  figures,  (of  Festus,)  and  the  ^  Wonder  of  the 
World'  would  have  been  over-topped  several  inches  at  least,  even  on 
tip-toe.  Another  small  item.  His  immense  superficies  is,  from  crown 
to  sole,  overlaid  with  heavy  pure  gold!  Perhaps  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador of  1718  forgot  that  gold,  like  something  else  we  much  admire, 
may  be  only  ^skin-deep,'  when  he  saw  in  Siam  *an  idol  all  of  wrought 
gold,  valued  at  three  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  containing  in  it 
many  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones.'  The 
King  may  err —  a  fatal  breath  for  a  subject  —  when  he  describes  ^  the 
image  which  his  Majesty  reverences  and  worships  as  if  the  Buddh 
Gotam  was  yet  aUve,'  an  image  in  the  palace-temple,  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  as  *'  made  before  1457, ....  of  a  solid  beautiful  jasper, .....  on 
a  golden  throne  thirty-four  feet  high,  and  gorgeously  arrayed  with  or- 
naments of  gold  and  precious  stones,  which  are  changed  three  times 
each  year.'    But 

*  the  wealth  of  Ormufl  or  of  Ind ' 

is  more  than  a  poet's  fancy. 

Near  this  temple  are  the  three  pagodas  of  the  preceding  kings  of 
the  present  dynasty,  so  beautiful  and  so  fitr  seen,  spiring  up,  embel- 
lished with  flowers  of  broken  china,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet.  A  fourth  is  now  being  built  by  the  ruling  monarch.  Though 
solid  to  sight,  they  are  s^d  to  contain  broken  and  defective  metal  images, 
and  near  the  top,  gold  boxes  with  infinitesimal  portions  of  Gaudama's 
osseous  structure,  which  have  strangely  escaped  his  general  absorption 
into  a  state  of  sentient  nonentity.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  his 
meek-eyed,  cross-legged  images  &rther  honor  this  inolosure.  The 
central  temple,  situated  in  the  second  area,  is  surrounded  first  by 
seventy  spires  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Next,  a  wall,  octagonal  with 
receding  and  projecting  angles,  itself  but  the  back  of  a  granite-paved 
corridor  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  images  of  Biiddh,  twice 
life-size,  (save  height,)  heavily  covered  with  pure  gold.    Within,  across 
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a  court,  a  second  marble-paved  corridor,  often  splendidly  lit  hj  nnme- 
rons  glass-shade  cocoa-nut  oil-lamps,  with  one  hundred  and  forty^oor 
metal  images,  four  times  life-size,  and  gold-covered. 

Transversmg  and  connecting  these  corridors,  are  the  four  ^Tempiei 
of  the  Points  of  the  Compass.'  Only  one  could  we  enter.  It  is  oeoo- 
pied  by  a  Buddh  sitting  on  an  artificial  mountain,  fiieed  with  brokea 
colored-glass,  with  a  gilded  elephant  kneeling  and  offering  in  his  trunk 
a  goglet  or  bottle  of  water,  and  a  gilded  ape  with  his  tribute  oi  adon- 
tion — a  large  honey-comb.  Another  contains  Buddh  as  conqueror  of 
the  Great  Serpent,  the  adversary  of  man.  The  ccmquered  has  twined 
up  a  tree,  and  with  his  seven  hooded  heads  has  canopied  from  sun  and 
storm  Buddh  sitting  beneath.  Next  the  marble-payed  square,  witk 
its  gray  marble  shaft  in  each  comer,  graced  with  statues  of  ai^ds, 
and  higher,  with  monkeys  grimacing  under  their  superincumbent  load. 

And  now,  beneath  one  of  eight  granite  arches  overlaid  with  pare 
gold,  we  pass  to  the  Temple  of  Temples.  The  edifice,  with  its  nuoUe 
colonnade,  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  long  and  onehvndred 
broad.  Up  afew  granite  steps,  through  doors  most  profusely,  coriondj, 
and  beautifully  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  we  stand  in  the  Teij 
^  Holy  of  Holies.'  It  is  open  monthly  to  the  priesthood  for  the  re- 
hearsal of  their  laws ;  but  otherwise  only  on  signal  occasions.  The 
low  voices  of  priests  preparing  for  the  ordination  of  another — whoee 
procession  was  marching  around  the  temple  as  we  entered  —  mnrmor 
on  our  ears.  We  cannot  await  the  interesting  ceremony ;  bat  will 
recall  another  interesting  and  extraordinary,  of  some  years  ago,  as 
outlined  by  an  eye-witness. 

It  was  the  Aimiversary  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Gaudama.  The 
wat-grounds  and  trees  and  edifices  were  brilliantly  iQuminated  hj 
thousands  of  lanterns  and  many-colored  candles.  The  temple,  with  its 
massive  pillars,  its  painted  walls,  and  marble  pavements,  was  flooded 
with  light  from  chanddiers.  At  one  end  was  enthroned  a  Buddh  most 
highly  venerated  for  its  antiquity,  and  for  the  asustance  of  angds  at 
its  casting — irreverence  before  whom  would  bring  on  the  guilty  flick' 
ness  or  misfortune.  A  netted  scarf  of  white  flowers  was  thrown  orer 
one  shoulder  and  across  the  breast,  and  another  of  white  bord^ed 
with  purple  flowers  fell  from  the  base  to  the  floor.  Huge  wax  caadkai 
lit  by  fire  originally  kindled  by  the  lightning,  and  now  <^y  used  other 
wise  at  royal  funeraLpiles,  are  with  vestal  vigUanoe  k^t  ever  banung 
before  it.  Flowers  festooned  from  the  chandeliers  and  pillars  mii^^ 
their  incense  with  that  of  the  burning  sandal-wood.  Various  and 
ridi  offerings  were  spread  around.  On  an  adjacent  pillar,  with  an  vt 
congruity  not  equalled  by  that  of  t^e  statuette  Napoleon  beneath, 
hung  a  print  of  ^  Chbist  Blessing  Little  Children.'  Peals  of  music, 
and  the  voices  of  the  throng,  announced  the  cooung  of  the  king.    Be 
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asoended  a  pagoda  near  the  temple,  some  thirty  or  forty  feet,  to  its 
only  apartment.  On  a  platform,  surromided  with  flowers,  tapera, 
and  inoense-flticks,  was  a  model  of  a  pagoda  in  brass.  Within  this  is 
another  of  silver,  within  one  of  gold,  within  a  series,  each  of  different 
oolored  precious  stones,  and  within  all  —  O  inestimable  relic! — a 
representation  in  ivory  of  the  famous  *  Tooth  of  Buddh '  in  Ceylon. 
Before  thb  the  king  Imelt  in  prayer,  then  descended,  marched  thrice 
around  the  pagoda  and  temple,  followed  by  a  hundred  chanting  priests. 
Depositing  their  offerings  around  the  base  of  the  pagoda,  they  were 
followed  in  like  march  and  offering  by  the  people.  All  then  moved 
to  the  temple,  where  before  the  idol  the  king  adored,  and  he  leading, 
they  responding,  chanted  prayers  from  the  Pali  books.  Again  all 
prostrated  themselves  on  the  floor  thrice,  and  resumed  the  chanting. 
The  king  then  delivered  in  the  vernacular  a  discourse  on  the  great  oc- 
casion, and  concluded  with  a  defence,  for  the  edification  of  his  mis- 
sionary auditors,  worthy  of  Pio  Nono,  of  *  images  as  aids,  not  objects 
of  worship,*  Prayers  and  ceremonies  occupied  nearly  the  whole  night 
in  most  of  the  temples  of  the  city  and  kingdom. 

Another  area  adjacent,  of  four  acres,  densely  covered  with  houses, 
is  the  realm  of  Ccelebs ;  his  subjects,  seven  hundred  priQSts^  all  of  this 
wat,  having  in  their  training  a  thousand  novitiates  and  pupil-boys.  It 
is  mid-day,  after  which  their  regime  does  not  permit  the  priests  to 
eat :  retired  to  thdr  cells  for  the  study  and  writing  of  the  sacred  books, 
or  profound  *  contemplation,'  or  profounder  slumber  on  their  bamboo 
racks  or  couches — limited  sacredly  to  a  cubit  in  height  —  few  are  to 
be  seen.  But  flocks  of  boys,  dogs,  and  crows,  all  with  a  like  chaimed 
life,  fly  cawing  and  yelping  and  shouting  &om  you. 

This  wat  was  built  originally  by  the  first  king  of  this  dynasty, 
and,  like  all  wats,  for  the  purpose  of  *  making  merit.'  And  indeed 
a  vast  item  to  his  credit  on  the  ledger  with  Conscience,  it  must 
have  been.  To  remove  the  houses,  to  satisfy  their  occupants,  and 
and  to  grade  the  grounds,  cost  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars.  Building 
and  images  had,  in  twenty-five  years,  in  1822,  before  the  great  ^  Ileclin* 
ing  God,'  and  many  others  were  added,  cost  466,440  ticals,  or  about 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars.  By  subsequent  kings,  in 
repairing,  (from  the  peridiable  materials  frequent,)  enlarging,  adorning, 
and  imagery,  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  more,  it  is  estimated^ 
have  been  out-laid.  Is  the  old  Spanish  ambassador  indulging  in 
Castilian  hyperbole,  when  he  tells  us  of  seeing  a  temple,  which,  *  no 
other  in  the  world  could  equal  in  grandeur?'  And  this  is  but 
one  —  perhaps  the  most  expensive  and  elaborate*— of  about  forty 
^ royal* wats'  built  and  wholly  or  mostly  sustained  from  the  royal 
treasury. 

There  are  also  in  Bangkok  and  vicinity,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
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fiftj  wats,  built  and  sust^ned  by  nobles  and  men  of  wealth,  and 
tenanted  with  the  former,  by  thirty  thousand  mendicant  priests  and 
novitiates.  Surely  such  splendid  and  costly  *  merit-making'  most  up- 
lay  a  broad,  smooth  road  through  this  world,  through  the  manjW 
yens  of  blessedness,  to  Nirvan,  the  highest  heaven,  of  absolate,  un- 
changing, and  unchangeable  repose.  But  oh  I  how  sadly  contrast  \k 
leaf  hovels,  which  make  up  the  city,  and  densely  cluster  in  the  very 
shadows  of  these  St.  Peter's  and  Notre  Dames  and  St.  Pad's!  Ah! 
these  magnificent  wats  are  not  the  blessing  of  a  high,  brilliant  dril- 
ization :  they  are  the  curse  of  a  fathomless,  deathly  dark  super- 
stition ! 

About  the  middle  of  October  opens  the  Carnival  of  the  Aaatic 
Venice,  and  the  '  Great  Revival  Time  of  Siam.'  For  weeks,  repairing 
and  garnishing,  within  and  without,  have  been  going  on  at  the  wats. 
During  three  nights  of  the'full  moon,  thousands  of  ticals  are  bnraed  in 
splendid  fire-works  before  the  royal  palaces,  in  the  presence  of  multi- 
tudes. The  river  is  covered  with  transparencies  of  birds,  animals,  sod 
men,  and  lit  up  for  miles  with  innumerable  tapers  floating  along  in  sno- 
cession  on  leaves  or  ornamented  frames.  Musical  and  theatrical  hosts 
ply  hither  and.  thither.  Now  the  eventful  fii-st  day  arrives.  A  richly- 
gilded  barge,  with  hull  of  a  single  tree,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  and  lofly  bow  and  stem  decked  with  horse-hair  plumes  snd 
Masonic-like  aprons,  with  a  hundred  gilded  paddles  simultaneously  lis- 
ing  above  the  red-uniformed  men,  moves  from  the  palace  landing. 
Upon  a  golden  throne,  beneath  a  golden  and  crimson  canopy,  shaded 
by  golden  umbrellas,  fanned  by  large,  solid  golden  fans,  serred  hy 
crouching  nobles  from  golden  dishes,  sits  the  King  of  Siam,  the  De- 
fender of  the  Faith  of  Buddh.  In  front  and  rear  are  the  like  gorge- 
ous boats  of  princes  and  nobles,  each  manned  by  fifty  to  eighty  men 
in  their  gayest  dress,  and  each  carrying  two  or  three  standard-bearers. 
The  air  is  filled  with  the  simultaneous  shouts  of  three  or  four  thoussnd 
men,  with  the  clang  of  staves  and  standards  on  the  decks,  smd  thedb- 
cords  dire  and  execrable  of  many  bands.  River  and  canals  are 
cleared  of  boats,  and  low,  in  secret  places,  the  people  are  peering  and 
gazing  out  on  royalty. 

The  procession  reaches  the  wat :  instantly  thousands  of  paddles  are 
dropped,  thousands  of  hands  clasped  and  uplifted  to  the  forehead,  as 
the  king  steps  ashore.  Seated  on  a  golden  sedan,  he  is  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  men  to  the  temple.  Crouched  on  the  floor  the  priests  are 
chanting  prayers :  all  crouched  save  one :  to  the  high-priest,  ^T^ 
Lord  of  the  Wat,'  even  the  monarch  kneels.  He  prostrates  himself 
three  times  before  Buddh,  presents  his  offering  to  him,  or  rati^r  his 
representatives  in  the  yellow  robes,  and  retires.  The  landing  and 
gate-way  through  which  royal  feet  have  trod,  are  closed  for  another 
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year,  and  he  proceeds  as  before,  to  other  wats,  or  to  the  palace.    And 

it  is  thus  — 

' Thi  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  hand, 

Showen  on  her  Idngs  barbaric  pomp  and  gold.' 

Thns,  also,  with  bewildering  dazzle  and  gilded  fetters,  her  kings 
and  millions  are  blinded  and  bound  in  hopeless  heathenism. 

For  ten  or  twelve  days  the  king  in  pei*son,  or  by  deputation  of 
nobles,  continues  his  *  wat-visiting '  and  *  merit-making '  extraordinary. 
The  people  then  begin  theirs,  and  for  days  the  rivers  and  canals  are 
jubilant  with  *the  lords  of  creation'  bearing  gifts  to  the  priests. 
Then  succeed  the  fair  sex,  and  Broadway  and  the  Boulevards  at  the 
meridian  of  feminine  splendor  are  eclipsed.  Scores  of  ladies  of  rank 
afloat,  in  gold  and  diamonds  and  crape  and  brocade  and  satin,  their 
female  attendants  and  rowers  in  the  most  ununiform  uniform  of  orange 
and  blue  and  scarlet  and  purple  and  green  and  white  and  variegated 
cotton  and  silk  I  But  you  cannot  now  '  gaze  on  woman's  beauty  as  a 
star.'  Queerly,  after  the  manner  of  Turkish  ladies,  the  face  is  dl  hid, 
save  the  laughing  eye,  by  the  scarf  thrown  over  the  shoulders  and 
about  the  head.  Perhaps,  consolatory,  this  is  to  aid  the  weak  humanity 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  bearing  presents,  the  poor  bachelors  of  the 
wats,  commanded  sacredly  to  'seek  not  pleasure  by  looking  upon 
women.'  Now  finally,  as  the  tale  is  told.  Young  Siam  takes  to  the 
water,  and  the  evening  air  rings  with  the  laughs  and  shouts  and  songs 
of  the  wat-bound  crowd.  Landing,  all  within  the  grounds  is  hushed 
as  a  desert  night.  Not  a  form  or  light  to  be  seen,  not  a  voice  to  be 
heard.  All  priesthood  is  sleeping  the  sweet  sleep  of  conscious  inno- 
cence and  hard-earned  *  holiness.'  Noiselessly  the  youthful  devotees 
steal  up  with  their  offerings  to  the  doors  of  the  cells,  and  as  noiselessly 
retire — but  not  *for  good.'  Their  *pile'  of  merit  is  not  yet  rounded 
off!  At  a  safe  distance  they  fall  in  line  and  front  face,  and  at  the  word, 
pour  in  a  volley  of  stones  and  bricks  —  beneath  which  Sebastopol  might 
have  fiiUen  —  upon  the  doors  of  'the  Seven  (hundred)  Sleepers.'  In 
an  instant  out  rush  the  terrified  and  enraged  priests  to  catch  and  to  cas- 
tigate the  disturbers  of  their  sweet  slumbers,  but  fail  alike  of  the  diffi- 
cult premise  and  of  the  desired  sequence.  The  boys  and  girls  in  high 
glee  escape  to  the  boats,  and  the  pretended  rage  about  pretended 
slumbers  of  their  pursuers  soon  subsides,  in  the  appropriation  of  their 
offerings. 

Below  the  Foreign  Cemetery  is  a  wat,  in  the  rear  of  whose  other 
edifices  is  a  structure  unique  and  interesting.  A  temple  of  stuccoed 
brick,  built  in  imitation  of  a  Chinese  junk,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  and  forty  broad;  its  gaudily-painted  stem  high  above  mortal 
residences,  the  dwelling  of  a  Buddh.  This  is  a  lusris  artis  of  the  last 
king,  who  died  in  1851. 
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From  scenes  of  saddening  mirth  and  moumfal  magnifioence,  let  ns 
go  down  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  We  enter  the  vast  and  mnch 
neglected  grounds  of  ^  The  Wat  of  Bamings.'  We  linger  to  gase  at 
the  ruins,  overgrown  with  weeds  and  vines,  of  a  Pagoda  dedgned 
oiiginally  to  be  the  loftiest  in  the  cit j,  and  now  towering,  though 
tottering,  on  its  treacherous  and  sunken  foundations.  Passing  on, 
frightening  from  our  path  the  pet  horses  of  some  pet  prince,  we  come 
to  altar-like  piles  of  plastered  brick,  on  and  around  which  are  the 
debris  of  nobler  temples  than  art  and  wealth  ever  built.  Here,  almost 
daily,  writhe  and  roast  and  consume  in  intense  fires  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  But  on,  to  the  gate-way  of  this  area.  We  care  not  to  enter. 
Lonely  but  not  deserted.  On  the  margin  of  its  green,  stagnant  pools, 
beneath  its  clumps  of  rank  vegetation,  gaunt,  vagabond  dogs  are  tear- 
ing and  craunching — what  ?  On  those  trees  a  hundred  black  ravens, 
on  those  gallows-like  cross-beams  a  score  of  great,  gray,  loathsome 
vultures  are  glutted,  dozing.  Glutted  with  what?  Ah  I  if  you  hare 
seen  with  us  the  vile  crows  floating  and  feeding  on  a  little  dead  child 
in  the  river-tide,  or  the  foul  vultures  rending  it  lodged  in  some  margin 
eddy,  and  gulping  it  piece  by  piece,  you  know  what.  Human  bodies, 
the  flesh  of  men !  Of  men  too  poor  of  money  or  of  friends  to  have  the 
pittance  of  that  honor  paid  to  their  remains,  which  burning,  and  burn- 
ing alone,  can  give  to  a  Siamese.  What  horrors  are  every  day  to  be 
seen  at  Wat  Sikate  I  What  horrors  of  horrors,  when  the  pestilence 
has  loaded  the  burning-places  of  this  Gehenna  with  hundreds  of  bodies 
first  in  this  Golgotha,  stripped  of  their  flesh  by  dogs  and  crows  and 
vultures !  We  hastened  to  re-join  those  whose  woman-eye  we  would 
not  to  look  upon  such  a  sight — once  seen,  seen  forever. 

Would  you  go  up  to  the  Mecca  of  Siam,  to  Phra-Bat,  that  *  Sacred 
Foot '  of  Buddh,  to  visit  which  is  the  deepest  longing  of  the  devout  ? 
A  few  hours  with  the  northward  tide  to  Ayuthia,  an  andent  capital,  a 
century  ago  destroyed  by  the  Burmese  invader.  Within  the  old  city's 
nine  miles  circuit  of  prostrate  walls,  the  chief  relics  of  former  greatness 
and  splendor,  are  the  rankly  overgrown  ruins  of  temples  and  images. 
Here  are  the  remains  of  sitting  images  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.  Tradi- 
tion, perhaps  history,  tells  of  a  standing  image,  in  whose  compodtion 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  copper,  two  thousand  pounds  of  alver,  and 
four  hundred  pounds  of  gold  were  consumed.  Distant  three  or  four 
miles,  and  reached  by  elephants,  or  at  seasons,  by  boats  over  tide- 
merged  rice-fields,  stands  a  wat  which  from  1387  (according  to  legend) 
has  survived  the  devastations  of  time  and  of  war.  Its  central  pagoda 
has  encircling  galleries,  a  lofty  dome,  the  home  of  a  Buddh  and  of  bats 
and  crows,  and  a  gilded  spire  with  point  four  hundred  feet,  it  is  said, 
from  the  ground.  Here  are  images  innumerable,  from  the  tiny  Baddh- 
ling  of  three  or  four  inches,  to  the  majestic  statue,  many  much  prized 
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for  age,  many  re-gilded  by  the  present  king.  A  recent  and  most  re- 
liable visitor  estimates  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  images  within 
this  wat.    It  is  indeed  *  The  Gk)lden  Mountain,'  revered  and  loved. 

Seat  yourself  on  one  of  the  *  old-&8hioned  stage-coadies,'  or 
on  the  deck  of  a  ship  of  the  jungle,  or  literally,  on  the  back  of 
a  huge  elephant,  for  a  ride  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.  Or,  if 
you  fear  being  lost  and  wandering  hours  —  like  a  lady  friend  of 
ours — with  an  ignorant  guide,  proceed  in  your  boat  to  a  higher  point 
on  the  river.  At  all  times  many,  at  certain  times  multitudes,  of  gay 
and  gayly-dressed  devotees  throng  this  route.  At  the  landing-places 
are  hundreds  of  ornamented  boats,  and  on  shore  ^a  little  city  of 
temporary  houses;'  merry,  especially  by  night,  with  music,  dancing, 
feasting,  gaming,  and  theatricals.  Leaving  the  revels  behind,  your 
elephant  will  ^  spring '  you  along  over  the  well-beaten  road,  pausing 
now  and  then  for  a  draught  of  water  for  himself  and  you  from  the  pil- 
grim-wells. A  few  hours  and  the  sacred  mountain  looms  up  before 
you ;  its  summit  spired  with  pagodas,  its  base  graced  with  a  wat  mag- 
nificent in  all  the  magnificence  of  costly  materials  and  art. 

Toil  up  the  long  ascent  of  the  mountain,  not,  with  the  devotees,  on 
your  knees,  to  the  splendid  temple,  the  casket  of  *  The  Glory  of  Siam.' 
Foregoing  the  thrice-made  round  of  the  others,  enter  at  once  a  hall 
twenty-five  feet  square,  with  walls  covered  with  paintings,  and  pave- 
ment covered  throughout  with  sheets  of  silver.  No  colossal  image 
sanctifies,  no  imposing  rites  solenmize  the  place.  But  sacred  and 
solemn  it  seems.  You  deem  not  strange  the  wish  of  those  bowed 
worshippers — though  perchance  it  find  not  words  —  *Put  off  thy 
shoes  from  thy  feet,  for  the  place  where  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.' 
In  the  centre  of  the  dimly-lighted  apartment  is  a  silver  railing,  about 
a  yard  long,  a  half  wide,  and  a  third  high,  over-hung  by  a  canopy 
heavily  gilded  and  curtained  with  cloth  of  gold.  Within  and  beneath 
is  one  of  the  *  foot-prints'  which  so  kindly 

BuDDH,  *  departing  left  behind  him, 
On  the^  solid  mountain  rocka 

of  Siam,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah.  It  is  however  not  to  be  seen. 
Whether  wholly,  as  the  devout  say,  '  on  account  of  the  many  offerings 
covering  it,'  some  might  doubt.  Indeed  they  might  not,  if  present 
when,  as  annually  by  the  king  all  those  piles  of  yellow  cloth  are  re- 
moved to  robe  the  priests,  and  that  wealth  of  gold  to  be  transformed 
into  images  of  Buddh,  see  any  thing  which  their  highest  fidth  could 
make  an  imprint  of  *The  Sacred  Foot.'  But  lest  I  weaken  the  faith 
of  any,  I  transcribe  from  the  French  Bishop,  in  whose  fiivored  diocese 
it  is,  *  the  history  of  thb  relic :  In  the  year  1602  notice  was  sent  to 
the  King  at  Ayuthia,  that  a  discovery  had  been  made  at  the  foot  of  a 
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moaDtain,  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  foot-oiark  of  Baddha.  The  king 
Bent  hia  learned  men,  and  the  meet  intelligent  priests,  to  report  if  the 
lineaments  of  the  imprint  resembled  the  descripUoa  of  the  foot  of 
Baddha,  as  given  in  the  sacred  Pali  writings.  The  examination  har- 
ing  taken  place,  and  the  report  being  in  the  affirmative,  the  kung 
caused  the  monastery  of  Phra-Bat  to  be  built,  which  has  been  enlarged 
and  enriched  by  his  successors.' 

Who  could  longer  doubt  ?  But  alas,  it  is  believed,  sadly  believed 
by  the  thousands  and  thousands  who,  to  ^  make  merit,'  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  at  great  expense,  yearly  pilgrimage  hither  with  richest 
offerings  of  cloth  and  gold.  How  pitifully  believed  by  those  who,  too 
poor  for  such  costly  gifts,  stand  for  hours  and  with  the  large  priest* 
fim,  fim  ^  The  Sacred  Foot'  On  two  sides  of  the  hall,  in  frames  four 
feet  by  one  and  a  hal^  are  plates  of  gold  set  with  jewels,  purporting  to 
be  fiic^uniles  of  the  foot-print.  Go  out  from  the  dim  silence  of  this 
great  high-place  and  seek  one  more  proof  of  faith  and  devotion.  It  is 
at  another  mountain,  where  many  years  ago  Buddh  sat  to  the  sun, 
possibly  an  anachronism,  for  his  daguerreotype.  The  plate  was  a  vast 
granite  rock,  now  constituting  one  entire  side  of  a  temple.  But, 
mUerabUe  dictu^  to  the  *'  Farangs '  from  over  the  sea,  the  type  like  the 
Typee  ia  not  visible.  The  substance  faded,  the  shadow  for  them  not 
caught  I  Their  *  want  of  merit  prevents  their  seeing  it  by  day,  though,' 
if  known  to  be  in  haste  in  depart,  *  they  might  see  it  when  the  temple 
ia  illuminated  at  night.'  We  cannot  tarry.  We  cannot  believe.  We 
can,  oh  I  how  we  do  pity !  Our  wanderings  among  the  Sacred  Places 
of  Slam  are  forever  ended. 


;OUI«      OONFIiIOTB. 

DsriATiDl  but  never  disheartened  1 

Repulsed  1  but  unoonqiiered  in  willy 
Upon  dresiy  discomfitures  building 

Her  virtue^s  strong  battlementB  still. 
The  Soul  in  the  si^e  of  temptations 

Yields  not  unto  fraud,  nor  to  might ; 
Unquelled  by  the  rush  of  the  passions 

Serene  *mid  the  tumults  of  fights  1 

She  sees  a  gruHl  prise  in  the  distsnce^ 

She  hears  a  glad  sound  of  sorJaim«> 
The  crown  wrought  of  laurels  immorUl, 

The  music  far  sweeter  than  fiune^s, 
And  so,  'gainst  the  rush  of  the  passions 

She  lifts  the  broad  buckler  of  right, 
And  so,  through  the  glooms  oS  temptations, 

She  walks  in  a  splendor  of  ligjht  I . 
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It  is  usually  mamtained  that  the  marked  change  in  Dante's  mind 
at  the  time  of  his  exile  came  from  indignation  at  his  banishment  from 
Florence,  and  that  on  this  account  he  left  his  old  associates,  the  Guelphs, 
and  went  over  to  the  Imperialists.  This  Tiew,  howiBver,  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  examination,  and  is  reAited  by  the  &cts  of  the  case  as  well 
as  by  the  whole  inward  development  of  the  man.  By  mental  constitu- 
tion he  was  a  cosmopolitan  idealist,  and  his  mind  ever  rose  from  local 
&sts  to  universal  principles,  alike  in  letters,  religion,  and  politics. 
While  with  the  ^uelphs,  he  hoped  to  secure  to  Italy  her  place  among 
the  nations  by  the  union  of  the  various  cities  and  provinces  under  the 
protection  of  the  popes.  When  sad  experience  taught  him  the  essen- 
tially discordant  disposition  of  the  Italian  conmiunities,  the  restless 
ambition  of  the  old  nobles,  the  upstart  arrogance  of  the  new  merchant- 
princes  who  despised  the  people  from  whose  ranks  they  had  risen, 
and  the  incessant  intrigue  and  insatiate  ambition  of  the  popes,  he  evi- 
dently looked  for  some  higher  and  broader  principles  of  Italian  unity 
more  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  ancient  Rome  whose  glory 
he  cherished  as  part  of  his  own  birth-right.  He  sought  for  a  succes- 
sor to  the  old  Ciesars,  an  embodiment  of  his  ideal  state,  and  his  trans- 
cendental logic,  craving  an  historic  basis  for  its  deductions,  traced  the 
providential  course  of  the  Roman  sceptre  from  Cnsar  Augustus  through 
Charlemagne  to  his  successors  in  the  new  German  empire.  His  ex- 
perience at  Rome  dissipated  the  fond  vision  that  the  popes  were  to  re- 
store the  political  unity  of  the  world,  and  convinced  him  that  the  less  * 
they  mixed  themselves  with  politics,  the  better  alike  for  church  and 
state.  His  conversion,  therefore,  to  the  Imperial  party  went  of  course 
hand  in  hand  with  his  opposition  to  the  temporal  dominion  of  Rome. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  for  eight  or  nine  years  be- 
fore his  banishment,  his  mind  had  been  in  a  transitional  state  from 
youthful  enthusiasm,  through  much  worldly  care  and  perhaps  worldly 
indulgence,  to  a  mature  Mth  which  renewed  and  transfigured  all  the 
visions  of  his  youth.  After  the  death  of  Beatrice,  notwithstanding 
the  agony  of  his  first  grief,  he  appears  to  have  fiillen  for  a  time  from  his 
ideal  of  character,  and  to  have  been  borne  away  on  the  general  tide 
of  secular  thinking  and  living.    He  married  into  one  of  the  conspicu- 

*  Daxtb's  Lsunr  und  Wbbkb.  EnlturgeschichUich  dargesteUt  ron  Dr.  Fbaki  X.  Wsobu, 
Ansserordeotlicher  Professor  an  der  Unirersit&t  su  Jena.    Jena,  1852. 

The  Litb  and  Tivba  or  Dakts  Aliosubi.  By  Count  Cmabb  Baimo.  Translated  from 
the  Italian,  by  F.  J.  Bukbvbt.    Two  Volnmes.    London,  1852.    Bicbabd  Bbmtlbt. 

CEuTBU  PosTHiniBS  DB  F.  liAMBinrAis.  lia  Divine  Com6dle  de  Daxti  Aughibbz,  pre* 
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ouB  fitmilies  of  Florence,  and  probably  was  not  exempt  from  the  luxuri- 
ous habits  of  his  associates.  He  studied  the  new  critical  philosophy  of 
the  age,  and  perhaps  learning  to  analyse,  forgot  to  believe,  and  thus 
lost  the  impassioned  iaith  of  his  youth.  Political  agitators  oom{A^ed 
the  distraction,  and  he  needed  a  severe  discipline  to  win  him  back  to 
his  first  love.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  himsdf  aa  sapemaiiirally 
converted  about  the  year  1300.  His  troubles  shut  from  him  the  gari^ 
light  of  the  world,  and  a  vision  came  over  him  which,  like  the  evenisg 
star,  led  back  to  him  die  whole  heavenly  host  of  eternal  troths.  Ffom 
that  experience,  whatever  it  was,  he  dates  the  origin  of  his  great  w<nrk 
and  the  final  direction  of  his  mind.  Wegele  portrays  with  a  masteriy 
hand  the  progress  of  this  literary  and  apparently  qniitual  regenera- 
tion in  his  exposition  of  the  ^  New  Life '  to  which  we  have  alluded^  and 
argues,  from  the  absence  of  all  political  discuBsions  in  its  pages,  that 
the  author  wished  to  have  one  charmed  sphere  that  should  be  wboUy 
free  from  worldly  strife,  an  end  which  he  secured  by  the  bold  po^ 
license  of  antedating  the  work  by  some  years,  that  he  might  ^ui  revd 
once  more  in  the  dreams  of  his  youth,  and  allow  the  world  no  doaunioB 
over  his  idol.  Whatever  may  be  the  theory  or  explanation,  the  &ct 
is  undoubted  that  thenceforward  he  lived  in  a  world  oi  his  own,  and 
began  to  build  it  in  lofty  rhyme  for  all  time. 

Thenceforward,  through  aU  his  bitter  quarrels  widi  his  foes,  and  a& 
his  intense  interest  in  the  current  of  affairs,  we  may  trace  the  preseoea 
of  the  same  ideal  theory  of  society,  state,  and  church.  The  Beatrice 
of  his  visions  was  the  type  of  his  own  thought,  which  had  gone  up 
from  earth  to  heaven  and  sought  to  bring  down  to  the  earth  the  order 
'  of  heaven's  own  law.  If  the  vision  proved  his  madness,  there  was 
method  in  the  madness  and  a  wiser  method  than  in  what  worldlmgs 
call  prudence.  His  education  was  now  complete,  and  the  lover,  stu- 
dent, and  statesman  was  to  become  the  poet  of  Ghristendcmu 

The  years  of  hii  exile  were  the  years  of  his  greatness,  and,  iHiile  a 
wanderer  from  Florence,  he  was  building  up  that  amazing  stroctiire  of 
imagination  which  has  outlived  the  d3mastie8  that  persecuted  him.  He 
lived  twenty  years  after  his  banishment  in  various  cities  of  Italy, 
yearning  like  a  lost  child  for  his  native  home,  yet  nobly  refoang  to  re- 
turn by  any  sacrifice  of  honor.  He  was  generally  the  guest  of  princdy 
patrons  of  letters,  yet  to  a  man  of  his  nature,  dependence  however 
robed  in  splendor,  was  degradation ;  and  he  speaks  witii  anguish  of 
the  misery  of  climbing  ^  other  peopled  stairs ; '  tells  ^  how  salt  the  taste 
of  bread  is,  that  is  not  our  own.'  During  his  exile  his  life  was  diversi- 
fied by  three  sanguine  efforts  to  subdue  Florence  to  the  Ghibelline  or 
imperial  interest,  and  to  win  for  himself  and  his  friends  «i  honorable 
return.  The  second  of  these  efforts  was  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  German  Henry  the  Seventh,  a  generous  and  most  worthy  prince. 
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whom  the  poet  regarded  as  the  especial  messenger  of  God  and  the 
head  of  the  new  empire  that  was  to  cover  the  eaith.  Henry's  expedi- 
tion inspired  Dante's  Latin  work  ^De  Monarchia,'  and  also  his  impas- 
sioned letter  to  the  princes  of  Italy ;  the  former  work  being  an  elabo- 
rate defence  of  the  divine  right  of  the  Emperor  and  his  independence 
of  the  Pope  —  the  latter  document  being  a  vehement  appeal  to  the 
Italian  rulers  to  g:ve  up  their  dissensions  and  rally  around  the  standard 
of  the  sovereign  who  had  come  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  set  all 
strifes  at  rest  and  to  establish  the  great  monarchy  that  was  to 
crown  tlie  ages  and  bless  the  world.  Henry's  campaign  began  in 
1310,  and  ended  with  his  death  in  1313.  Before  the  works  called  forth 
by  this  eventful  period,  Dante  had.  written  the  '  Convito '  or  Banquet, 
an  attempt  to  give  a  familiar  view  of  true  philosophy ;  and  after 
Henry's  death  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  vernacular  tongue ;  by  both 
productions  proving- himself,  and  iu  spite  of  his  high-toned  dogmas  of 
legitimacy,  the  father  of  popular  letters  and  education.  During  the 
performance  of  these  tasks,  and  throughout  all  his  various  wanderings, 
trials,  and  labors,  his  great  work,  went  on.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?  The  Divina  Commedia  was  himself^  hb  times,  his  £iith,  his 
world,  set  to  music.  It  was  a  growth  more  than  a  structure,  and  it 
grew  as  his  own  life  grew,  a  living  temple  whose  walls  were  drawn  \x> 
gether  like  the  tissues  of  the  body  by  an  organic  affinity,  and  whose 
choirs  learned  their  music  as  the  heart  learns  its  song.  He  did  not 
call  his  poem  by  its  present  name  '  Divina  Commedia,'  but  simplj  *  La 
Commedia  di  Dante  Alleghieri,'  meaning  to  signify  not  that  the  work 
was  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  a  comedy,  but  merely  that  it  was 
written  in  the  common  colloquial  speech,  instead  of  the  stately  tragic 
phrase,  and  ended  pleasantly  instead  of  sadly. 

The  plan  of  the  poem  is  too  familiar  to  intelligent  readers  to  justify 
OS  in  any  minute  description,  and  we  only  give  a  simple  outline  to 
serve  to  show  the  poet's  idea  and  justify  our  course  of  interpretation. 
It  is  based  upon  the  opinions,  of  his  age  regarding  the  structure  of  the 
universe,  and  undertakes  to  give  in  a  hundred:  cantos  a  full  portraiture 
of  hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven  by  a  seer  who  shows  at  every  step,  a 
ftiU  knowledge  of  hb  own  earth.  The  first  part,  the  Inferno,  opens 
with  a  description  of  the  poet's  sad  plight  in  the  middle  of  life,  when 
astraj  and  benighted  in  a  dark  wood,  he  tries  at  dawn  to  climb  a  hill 
and  b  driven  back  by  three  beasts,  a  leopard,  a  lion,  and  a  she-wolf.  He 
b  comforted  by  the  appearing  of  a  dignified  personage,  who  announces 
himself  as  Virgil,  and  prombes  to  show  him  another  path  which  the 
she-wolf  does  not  control,  and  which,  after  revealing  to  him  the  doom 
of  the  sinful,  shaU  guide  him  to  the  land  of  the  blessed.  Virgil  also 
predicts  the  coming  of  a  greyhound  that  shall  at  last  rid  the  earth  of 
the  wolfs  presence.    The  poet  follows  hb  guide  down  into  the  caverns 
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of  the  earth,  and  sees  the  horrors  of  hell.  This  place  is  represented  as 
having  its  centre  directlj  under  Jerusalem,  and  as  being  an  immense, 
dark,  circular  abyss,  becoming  narrower  by  successive  degrees  as  it  goes 
deeper.  The  general  form  is  that  of  an  inverted  cone,  which  has  its 
base  toward  the  surface,  and  its  apex  at  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The 
sides  of  it,  on  which  his  path  lies,  are  occupied  by  a  series  of  horizon- 
tal circles,  or  circular  stages,  generally  separated  from  each  other  by 
steep  descents,  and  diminishing  like  the  rows  of  the  amphitheatre. 
There  are  nine  of  these  circles  with  various  subdivisions.  Into  these 
dreary  caverns  the  souls  of  the  lost  descend  to  depths  according  to 
their  guilt,  the  worst  sinners  sinking  into  the  lowest  and  narrowest 
spaces  nearest  to  Satan,  the  infernal  king,  who  is  planted  at  the  very 
bottom  of  hell 'in  everlasting  darkness.  In  the  first  five  circles,  or  the 
upper  hell,  are  found  the  different  sins  of  incontinence,  or  sins  of  the 
passions,  while  the  lower  hell  exhibits  the  doom  of  the  malicious,  or 
those  who  wilfully  plot  against  their  neighbor  or  their  God. 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  Inferno  is  founded  wholly  upon  the  poet's 
own  ideas  of  human  wickedness,  and  it  is  his  own  vision  of  judgment 
clothed  in  the  mystical  garb  of  his  age.  The  common  creed  gave  him 
the  outline  of  the  dark  abode,  but  he  peopled  it  with  his  own  remem- 
brances and  creations  in  striking  contrast  with  the  monstrous  spectres 
of  current  superstition.  He  starts  from  his  own  personal  conflicts  with 
wrong  upon  his  pilgrimage,  and  sees,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  impersonation 
and  punishment  of  the  wrongs  that  had  assailed  him  and  bis  race.  The 
luxury  and  restlessness  of  the  leopard,  that  beast  of  Bacchus,  was  not 
only  Florence,  but  all  lust  like  hers.  The  lion  was  the  French  monardiy 
and  all  reckless  ambition  of  kindred  mould.  The  she-wolf  was  Rome 
aud  the  grasping  avarice  which  Rome  represented.  Virgil  was  to  him 
the  impersonation  of  the  classic  literature,  especially  of  the  Roman 
political  philosophy  that  saved  him  from  the  papal  tyranny,  taught 
him  to  study  mankind  profoundly,  and  prepared  him  for  a  higher  guide 
through  the  heavenly  spheres.  All  the  forms  of  wo  in  hell  are  evi- 
dently the  expression  of  tenderness  which  the  poet  had  noted  in  books 
or  experience.  He  sees  every  where  the  same  principle  of  retribution 
at  work,  the  principle  that  every  sinner  must  be  punished  by  turn- 
ing his  own  sin  against  him ;  and  in  spite  of  many  absurd  distinctions 
between  the  lost  and  the  saved  that  were  required  by  the  dogmas  of 
the  Ohurch,  the  candid  reader  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the 
power  of  these  terrible  visions  of  judgment,  and  their  general  truthful- 
ness to  our  reasonable  ideas  of  the  close  connection  between  trans- 
gression and  its  doom.  There  is  tremendous  power  as  well  as  truth  in 
his  distinction  between  offences  of  passion  and  of  malice;  a  distinction 
which  needs  no  comment  as  we  pass  by  gradual  descent  from  the  upper 
circle  where  the  victims  of  lust  dwell  in  darkness,  tossed  by  fierce 
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"Winds,  (with  some  instances  of  pathetic  anguish,  such  as  that  of 
Francesca  and  her  lover,  which  made  Dante  faint,)  down  to  the  lower 
circles  where  cold-blooded  traitors  and  assassins  dwell  embedded  in 
eternal  ice.  The  horrible  pilgrimage  is  relieved  by  many  traits  of  ex- 
€|aisite  beauty,  such  as  the  stories  of  Francesca  and  Ugolino,  the  de- 
scription of  the  heathen  poets  who  welcome  the  bard  to  their  circle  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  great  gulf,  and  his  interviews  with  Brunetti  Latiui 
and  other  friends,  whose  many  excellent  traits  the  sad  necessity  of 
their  being  theologically  damned  did  not  prevent  him  from  appreciat- 
ing and  loving.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  poet  loses  mercy  and 
makes  hell  the  more  horiible  by  his  satire,  as  in  his  almost  savage 
treatment  of  the  traitor  Bocca,  whose  face  he  kicked  by  accident  witib- 
out  regret,  and  the  murderer  Alberigo,  whose  mask  of  frozen  tears  he 
refosed  harshly  to  remove,  and  his  terrible  ]ampoon  upon  his  enemy 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  whom  the  Simonists,  who  are  stuck  into  the  rock 
bead  downward,  with  the  feet  upward  in  the  fire,  are  represented  as 
expecting  when  Dante  comes,  and  who  is  greeted  by  Pope  Nicholas  the 
Third  from  his  rocky  burrow,  with  the  words,  *  Are  you  already  there, 
.  Boni^e  I '  as  much  as  to  say,  *  we  have  been  expecting  you.* 

Great  is  the  relief  on  quitting  the  dark  abyss,  and  the  reader 
breathes  more  freely  as  he  is  led  once  more  into  the  light  of  the  stars 
in  search  of  Purgatory  or  the  Mount  of  Purification.  This  mountain 
is  represented  as  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  its  summit 
being  the  antipode  of  Jerusalem.  Nothing  can  express  the  transi- 
tion better,  and  also  show  the  poet's  gift  of  description  than  a  pas- 
sage from  the  first  canto  in  Leigh  Hunt's  translation,  which  we  select  be- 
cause it  preserves  Dante's  own  rhyme,  the  ^  Terza  Rima,'  and  makes 
ns  wish  that  Hunt  had  understood  Dante's  spirit  as  well  as  his  verse : 

*  Thk  sweetest  Oriental  sapphire  blue 

Which  the  whole  air  in  its  pare  bosom  had, 
Greeted  mine  eyes,  far  as  the  heavens  withdrew : 

So  that  again  they  felt  assured  and  glad 
Soon  as  they  issued  forth  from  the  dead  air, 

Where  every  sigh  and  thought  had  made  them  sad. 
The  beauteous  star,  which  lets  no  love  despair, 

Made  all  the  orient  laugh  with  loveliness. 
Yelling  the  fish  that  glimmered  in  its  hair. 

I  turned  me  to  the  right  to  gace  and  bless, 
And  saw  four  more,  never  of  living  wight 

Beheld,  since  Adam  brought  us  our  distress : 
Heaven  seemed  rejoicing  in  the  happy  light 

O  widowed  northern  pole  I  bereaved  indeed. 
Since  thou  hast  had  no  power  to  see  that  sight* 

This  description  of  the  Southern  Cross  has  been  thought  by  some  of 
the  poet's  admirers  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the  future  discoveries  of  as- 
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tronomy,  and  surely  it  is  quite  remarkable,  as  we  do  not  know  in  what 
way  in  that  age  he  could  have  learned  the  stars  of  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere  unless  Italian  seamen  had  sailed  farther  south  than  is  supposed. 
Jjanded  on  the  shore  of  the  Mountain  of  Purification,  the  poet  and  his 
guide  arc  welcomed  by  the  shade  of  Cato  of  XJtica,  who  is  strangely 
represented  as  the  Porter  of  Purgatory,  and  probably  because  of  his 
enthusiasm  for  liberty,  which  may  be  considered  to  culminate  in  purifi- 
cation from  sin,  as  Virgil's  words  on  introducing  Dante  to  Cato, 
imply : 

*  Now  may  our  coming  please  thee.    In  the  search 
Of  liberty  he  journeys :  that  how  dear 

They  know,  who  for  her  sake  have  life  refused.' 

They  see  a  vessel  guided  by  an  angel  coming  toward  the  mountain, 
and  containing  a  hundred  souls  who  sing  the  psalm  ^  In  exitn  Israel 
de  Egypto,'  *  When  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt,'  as  they  drew  near. 
Among  the  company  Dante  recognizes  his  old  friend  Casella,  who 
taught  him  music,  and  greets  him  in  the  most  affectionate  way 
before  beginning  to  climb  the  hill.  Now  the  poet,  who  was  be- 
fore a  spectator,  becomes  a  participant,  and  after  having  his  fore- 
head marked  with  seven  Ps,  in  sign  of  the  seven  capital  sins,  he 
sees  the  letters  vanish  one  by  one  as  he  climbs  each  range  of  the 
mountain,  studies  the  inscriptions  and  pictures  on  the  cornices,  and 
submits  to  the  discipline  given  him  at  each  stage.  On  the  top  of  the 
mountain  Beatrice  appears  to  him  in  her  transfigured  beauty,  and  by 
rebukes  and  counsel  she  prepares  him  for  his  ascent  to  the  heavenly 
spheres.  The  top  of  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory  is  represented  as  the 
old  Eden,  or  the  earthly  Paradise,  which  was  supposed  to  be  thus  up- 
lifted and  preserved.  Here  the  poet,  redeemed  and  forgiven,  is  re- 
stored to  the  state  of  mnocencc,  and  renews  and  glorifies  the  visions 
of  his  youth  under  the  auspices  of  the  fiiir  spirit  who  had  first  opened 
his  sold  to  spiritual  beauty. 

The  journey  through  Purgatory  is  plainly  his  own  experience  ex- 
panded and  idealized  into  a  magnificent  description  of  the  suffering 
church,  or  the  souls  of  the  fiuthful  under  punfying  discipline.  The 
Purgatory  abounds  in  passages  of  graphic  beauty  and  of  startling 
power.  A  tone  of  singular  tenderness  pervades  the^^book  and  gives 
bolder  relief  to  the  more  daring  passages.  The  pilgrims  do  not  forget 
nature  or  the  human  heart  in  their  ghostly  ascent,  and  the  magnificent 
tableau  of  the  course  of  redemption  under  the  teaching  of  glorified 
spirits  at  the  close  cannot  touch  us  more  than  such  words  as  these, 
which  sketch  the  evening  hour  when  the  spiiits  of  the  flowery  valley 
sang  their  hymn  *•  Te  lucis  ante  terminum : ' 

*  *T  WAS  now  the  hour  when  love  of  home  melts  through 
Men*B  hearts  at  eea,  and  longing  thoughts  portray 
The  moment  when  they  bade  sweet  friends  adieu ; 
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And  the  new  pilgrim  now,  on  his  lone  way, 
Thrills  if  he  hears  the  distant  resper-bell 
That  seems  to  mourn  for  the  expiring  day.' 

Sach  words  bring  the  stem  poet  at  once  home  to  our  affections,  and 
no  ghostly  superstitions  can  conceal  from  us  the  living  humanity  that 
lie  bears  with  him  through  the  purgatorial  fires  to  the  heavenly 
spheres.  The  dread  mountain  itself  answers  to  the  heart  of  mercy, 
and  shakes  its  mighty  chorus  to  the  hymn  of  the  faithful,  the  '  Gloria 
in  Excelsis,^  that  rises  whenever  a  soul  has  completed  its  coarse  of 
penance  and  been  purified. 

From  the  top  of  the  mountain,  or  the  earthly  paradise,  he  ascends 
with  Beatrice  to  the  heavens  in  their  nine  circles,  the  Moon,  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  Fixed  Stars,  the  Priraum 
Mobile,  to  the  Empyrean  of  God's  Eternal  Light.  It  is  somewhat 
comforting  that  the  poet's  hell  is  so  small  and  his  heaven  so  large ; 
hell  being  about  three  hundred  miles  in  diameter  at  top  (about  the 
size  of  our  own  Empire  State)  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  bottom,  while 
heaven  is  the  whole  universe  outside  the  earth.  The  Paradise  is  de- 
ddedly  the  most  wonderful  portion  of  the  poem,  although  less  start- 
ling than  the  Inferno,  with  its  materialized  horrors,  and  less  exciting 
than  the  Purgatorio,  with  its  struggling  and  victorious  aspirations. 
The  Paradise  is  the  most  wonderful,  because  such  effects  are  produced 
from  mateiials  so  ethereal,  such  as  light,  music,  motion ;  because  the 
whole  history  and  life  of  religion  are  exhibited  in  the  most  consum- 
mate aitistic  portraitures ;  and  because,  with  all  its  dogmas  and  ritual- 
ism, it  presents  the  purest  spiritual  religion  with  a  daring  that  pre- 
Bomes  to  unveil  the  Godhsad  Himself,  and  with  a  humility  that  makes 
our  current  forms  of  pious  expression  seem  like  presumption.  The 
Paradise  is  altogether  too  methodical  and  intellectual  in  its  structure 
to  make  it  proper  to  attempt  any  brief  analysis.  The  whole  tone 
justifies  our  view  of  the  spirit  of  the  poem.  The  historian  Schlosser, 
keen  and  rationalistic  as  he  is,  calls  the  Paradise  a  complete  manual 
of  contemplative  wisdom,  a  guide-book  to  the  higher  life.  The  key- 
note is  evidently  Dante's  own  experience  of  spiritual  religion,  and 
from  the  heaven  of  his  own  soul  he  shapes  the  heaven  of  the  re- 
deemed. The  whole  poem  has  thus  a  unity  in  its  nature  and  its  form. 
The  motive  was  Dante's  own  intense  experience,  and  the  book  was 
thus. his  Hlgrim's  Progress.  The  form  was  virtually  an  effort  to  write 
the  Drama  of  Humanity  in  three  acts  —  Humanity  lost  by  Sin,  Re- 
deemed by  purifying  pains,  Humanity  glorified  in  the  Light  and  Love 
of  God.  The  attempt  was  stupendous,  and  the  achievement  not  a 
failure.  The  Divina  Commedia  is  probably  the  greatest  single  work 
of  human  genius  ever  produced  ;  for  no  other  one  composition  embo- 
dies so  much  learning,  thought,  fancy,  imagination,  and  eloquence. 
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It  is  at  once  an  anto-biography,  a  politioal  philosophy,  a  system  of 
physics  and  metaphysics,  a  body  of  divinity,  a  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 
It  is  an  encyclopsedia  set  to  music,  a  Eosmos  bursting  into  song. 
Through  all  the  parts  the  one  purpose  appears  of  showing  forth  the 
journey  of  the  soul  to  God.  The  division  of  the  whole  into  a  hun- 
dred cantos  is  expressive,  and  thus  the  poem  is  a  hundred-voiced 
choral  that  chants  the  *  Te  Deum »  of  centuries.  The  measure  itself^ 
the  Terza  Rima,  with  its  interlaced  tri^dets,  sounds  the  notes  of  the 
sacred  march ;  and  through  hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven,  it  chimes 
forth,  like  responsive  choirs,  the  glories  of  that  three-fold  majesty  be- 
fore whose  presence  he  at  last  prostrates  him  in  silence  entranced : 

*0  Eternal  Light  t 

Sole  in  Thtselt  that  dwell^st,  and  understood 
By  Thek  art  understood  bj  Theb  alone : 
And  understanding  Tbmjl  hast  love  and  joj.' 

If  climsEx  is  the  ruling  idea  of  art,  then  is  Dante  master.  He  took 
humanity  and  God  for  his  theme,  and  from  first  to  last,  with  wing 
that  never  tires  until  he  rests  before  the  sapphire  throne.  It  is  a  ma- 
jestic temple,  not  in  stone,  but  in  song ;  a  cathedral  symphonized  in 
three  parts,  beginning  with  the  sepulchral  crypts,  and  rising  into  airy 
spires,  whose  sweet  bells  answer  the  music  of  the  spheres  with  their 
chimes. 

No  space  remains  for  dwelling  upon  the  poet^s  influence  as  indicated 
by  his  character,  genius,  and  ideas.  We  are  far  from  clainung  for  him 
any  exemption  from  frailty  or  error.  He  has  been  too  honest  with 
himself  to  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  strength  of  his  passions ;  and 
every  careless  reader  may  see  on  every  page,  that  he  took  most  of 
his  theory  of  nature,  man,  and  religion,  from  the  current  notions  of  Ida 
age.  But  his  strongest  passions  were  hatred  of  meanness  and  lore  of 
justice  and  truth ;  his  dearest  theory  of  the  universe  taught  that  all 
true  life  is  from  God,  and  to  know  and  to  love  God,  is  to  live  eternally. 
In  this  faith  he  was  the  Plato  of  hb  age ;  and  the  best  of  the  old  com- 
mentators, the  Platonist  Landino,  has  done  him  but  simple  justice.  His 
intellectual  power  was  vast  alike  in  range  and  force.  To  universality 
of  thought  and  intensity  of  feeling,  he  added  a  faculty  of  viaon  wholly 
without  parallel.  He  saw  all  ideas,  affections,  purposes  projected,  as 
it  were,  into  reality ;  and  every  seed  of  thought  started  up  at  once 
before  him  in  its  flower  and  fruit.  Hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven  thus 
have  a  marvellous  distinctness,  that  unites  something  of  Swedenborg's 
comprehensiveness  with  Milton's  grandeur  and  De  Foe's  minuteness. 
Equally  marvellous  is  his  range  of  emotion,  and  he  touches  every  note 
of  passion,  from  burning  rage  to  tenderest  devotion.  He  has  Swifi^s 
grotesque  humor,  Spenser's  sweetness,  Luther's  wrath,  and  A  Kempis's 
spirituality. 
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He  had  strong  passions  to  subdue,  and  with  his  Germanic  force, 
ivhlch  tempts  Wegele  to  claim  him  as  a  German,  no  small  leaven  of 
Italian  excitability  was  mingled.  Boccaccio  says  that  he  was  some- 
times so  I  revoked  by  being  called  names  in  the  street  by  saucy  boys, 
that  he  threw  stones  at  them.  His  stera  face  evidently  disguised  from 
the  multitude  his  gentle  heart ;  and  there  was  probably  some  reason 
for  the  remark  made  of  him  by  a  woman  of  Verona,  as  he  was  enter- 
ing a  door :  *■  That  is  the  man  who  goes  to  hell  when  he  pleases,  and 
l)rings  back  news  of  the  people  there.'  '  Very  likely,'  said  her  com- 
panion :  ^  do  n't  you  see  what  a  curly  beard  he  has,  and  what  a  dark 
&ce? — owing,  I  dare  say,  to  the  heat  and  smoke.'  The  poet  smiled 
at  the  remark,  and  so  do  we. 

He  had  a  tremendous  will,  and  every  line  of  his  pen  carries  as  much 
determination  as  the  lines  of  his  face,  especially  of  that  obstinate  lower- 
lip.  He  was  an  exile,  yet  was  never  conquered.  Florence  banished  him, 
and  he  tried  to  humble  her  pride  before  the  true  ruler.  When  the 
world  turned  against  him,  he  made  another  world  more  to  his  mind, 
and  gave  his  foes — and  especially  the  foes  of  man  —  their  deserts* 
He  put  into  hell  the  popes  who  oppressed  him  and  the  Church  by 
their  greed ;  and  allowed  no  pope  nor  bishop,  but  the  great  master  of 
the  interior  life,  St.  Bernard,  to  interpret  the  Godhead  in  the  empy- 
rean. His  first  love  became  another's,  and  then  was  taken  away :  she 
returned  to  him  in  transfigured  beauty,  and  heavenly  wisdom  and 
grace,  in  the  form  of  Beatrice,  led  him  through  the  starry  spheres. 
His  political  idol,  Henry  VH.,  died  baffled  in  his  schemes  of  winning 
back  Italy  to  its  old  allegiance ;  but  Dante  gave  him  a  throne  in  hea- 
ven among  the  samtly  kings  who  had  served  God  on  earth  with  sceptre 
as  sacred  as  the  crozier  according  to  his  creed.  The  world  that  he 
made  was  so  much  of  a  reality,  as  to  make  the  names  in  his  pages  im- 
mortal ;  and  some  of  the  descendants  of  his  enemies  have  said  that 
they  would  give  any  thing  to  have  had  their  ancestors  put  into  Dante's 
Inferno,  as  such  notice  would  have  made  the  whole  family  famous. 
With  all  his  will,  however,  he  did  not  carry  his  point ;  for  no  man  can 
turn  back  the  course  of  time  and  restore  a  defunct  age.  He  was  a 
Roman  and  a  Christian,  and  believed  in  retaining  the  Roman  empire 
and  the  Christian  faith,  with  State  and  Church  dbtinct,  with  an  em- 
peror not  a  pontiff,  and  a  pontiff  not  an  emperor.  His  great  poem  is 
pervaded  with  this  idea,  and  exhibits  the  poet's  exalted  notions  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  civil  empire  as  well  as  of  the  Church.  He  is  Virgil 
evangelized,  and  his  song  is  at  once  ah  ^neid  and  an  Apocalypse, 
zealous  for  the  throne  of  the  CsBsars  and  the  priesthood  of  Christ  as 
codrdinate  powers,  as  in  the  days  before  Hildebrand  set  the  priest- 
hood above  the  throne.  He  is  the  great  troubadour-prophet  who 
would  proclaim  the  '  magnua  aceclorum  ordo '  which  Virgil  foretold  in 
his  Eclogues,  and  Justinian  prepared  by  his  Pandects.    His  best  bio- 
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grapher,  Wegele,  has  called  his  poem  the  '  swan  song  of  the  Middle 
Ages,'  and  in  one  sense  it  is  so.  Yet  although  the  age  died  with  the 
song,  the  song  did  not  die  with  the  age,  but  expressed  rather  than  ex- 
hausted its  life,  by  the  utterance  that  breathed  its  power  into  men. 
The  spirit  of  the  song  must  outlive  the  forms  and  traditions  of  the 
time,  for  it  belongs  to  humanity  and  to  God.  It  belongs  to  the  great 
future  of  literature,  and  shows  us  lettei-s  emancipated  and  popularized 
without  losmg  their  prophetic  consecration.  It  belongs  to  the  sodal 
progress  of  humanity,  and  especially  to  the  true  life  of  the  household ; 
for  never  since  time  was,  has  woman  found  such  a  champion  of  her 
commission  from  God  to  charm  and  spiritualize  life,  as  in  this  stem 
prophet  of  song.  The  Divina  Commedia  is  a  living  word  still  iJso  for 
statesmen ;  and  the  ideal  emperor  whom  the  poet  celebrated  in  his 
tracts  and  verse  is  but  an  embodiment  of  that  sovereign  right  which 
is  destined  to  subdue  local  strifes  and  national  wars  into  the  peace, 
freedom,  and  law  of  the  true  humanity  that  is  to  be  under  the  reign 
of  God.  Religion,  last  and  chief  of  all,  cannot  spare  the  bard,  for  he 
is  the  most  religious  of  poets ;  and  the  song  that  made  him  thin  with 
meditation,  glows  from  first  to  last  with  the  fire  that  bums  and  con- 
sumes not.  He  was  a  devotee  yet  a  reformer,  and  with  the  spirit- 
ual faith  of  Fenelon  he  mingled  the  daring  liberty  of  Lutiier,  as 
earnest  for  Catholic  piety  as  hostile  to  papal  abusas. 

He  died  at  Ravenna,  in  1321,  after  renewed  disappointments  and 
mortifications  in  his  search  for  the  peace  that  he  found  not  from  men. 
His  mean  dress  was  changed  for  triumphal  robes ;  his  furrowed  brow 
was  crowned  with  laurel ;  and  nobles  and  people  crowded  to  do  honor 
to  his  dust.  We  now  can  intei'pret  that  funeral  as  they  could  not 
To  us  his  coffin  is  the  cradle  of  a  new  civilization,  and  from  that  Re- 
quiem of  the  past  rises  the  Resurgam  to  the  future.  Can  we  not  share 
something  of  his  own  power  of  vision,  and  as  we  stand  by  him  thns 
robed  for  the  grave,  do  not  mysterious  voices  whisper  to  us  of  the  things 
that  shall  be  ?  Do  we  not  hear  the  infant  tongues  of  new  worlds  of 
letters  lisping  the  promise  of  their  fame  ?  We  see  Dante  not  dead 
but  living,  the  father  of  the  literature  that  is  our  life.  He  sits  chief 
among  our  poets  with  Shakspeare  and  Milton  on  either  side,  amidst 
the  majestic  hosts  of  song,  the  organ  of  a  word  human  yet  divine  — 
divine  surely  to  be  proved  when  the  word  shall  be  rid  of  its  human 
alloy,  and  God  shall  be  heard  speaking  in  all  the  true  thou^ts  and 
good  deeds  of  men.  God  jf  the  ages  —  who  of  us  is  not  ready  to 
say  it  ?  —  the  great  poet^|^  His  creation  I  We  bless  Him  for  them, 
and  pray  that  their  inspiration  may  be  the  nearer  and  dearer  to  ns  as 
our  lives  march  to  the  music  of  their  song,  as  sings  our  bard  at  the 
close  of  his  great  poem  : 

*  In  even  motion  by  the  love  impelled 
That  moTes  the  Bun  in  hearen  and  all  the  Btara.* 
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What  shall  we  eat?  What  shall  we  drink?  And  wherewithal 
Bball  we  be  clothed  ?  continae  to  be  considerations  that  exercise  the 
carnal  and  worldly,  notwithstanding  the  Divine  injunction  to  the  con- 
trary. 

In  its  persistency  in  the  effort  to  secnre  a  wardrobe,  the  wicked 
world  has  succeeded  in  a  manner  quite  satisfitctory.  Doeskin  and 
calico  have  accomplished  the  result.  If,  however,  there  be  a  great 
lack  of  the  conscientious  fibre  in  the  French  cloths  manufactured  in 
the  Bay  State,  and  Valenciennes  and  Brussels  have  not  experienced 
the  purifying  properties  of  the  sea-air,  the  delusion  is  perfectly  harm- 
less. The  pocket,  it  is  true,  may  be  depleted  without  adequate  con- 
sideration ;  and  self-love  may  wince  under  the  conviction  of  a  simulated 
and  tawdry  apparel,  but  in  this  there  is  nothing  alarmingly  fatal.  The 
innocent  possessors  of  sensibilities  so  delicate  will  survive  the  shock 
of  the  exposure.  But  eating  and  drinking  require  serious  considera- 
tion. What  it  is  that  people  eat  and  drink  they  scarcely  know.  There 
is  a  nomenclature,  it  is  true,  belonging  to  this  great  science  of  regaling 
the  physical  man  ;  but  with  reference  to  their  original  application  and 
use,  the  terms  now  employed  are  certainly  misnomers.  We  speak 
more  particularly  of  aiticles  of  food  which  undergo  a  process  of  pre- 
paration, and  are  somewhat  removed  from  a  condition  of  nature. 

We  find  bread,  for  instance,  compounded  of  potatoes,  alum,  beans, 
chalk,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  silica,  pipe-clay,  bone-dust,  plaster  of 
Paris,  sulphate  of  copper,  etc. 

Coffee  is  adulterated  with  chicory,  roasted  wheat,  and  beans,  mangel- 
wurzel,  acorns,  etc.  Tea  is  mixed  with  leaves  of  the  beech,  elm,  wil- 
low, poplar,  sand,  starch,  etc.,  and  the  dangerous  auxiliaries,  Venetian 
red,  chrome  yellow,  carbonate  and  arsenite  of  copper,  chromate  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  etc.,  are  subsidized  to  give  the  counterfeit  the 
requisite  color. 

Thsit  which  is  sold  for  sugar,  contains  sand  and  plaster  of  Paris.  And 
the  cerulean  fluid  yclept  milk,  if  it  be  not  elaborated  in  the  diseased  or* 
ganisms  of  briefly  caudated  animals,  b  at  least  diluted  with  water  and 
thickened  with  chalk,  and  in  some  instances  with  sheeps^  brains  t 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  extractors  of  tobacco-juice  to  know, 
that  while  they  are  complacently  enjoying  an  imaginary  cud  of  placid 
contentment,  they  are  in  fiict  chewing  a  quid  of  bitter  cUsappointment ; 
and  to  those  who  resort  to  combustion  of  the  delightful  narcotic  for 
visions  of  happiness  in  the  upper-regions  of  the  blest,  to  learn  that  they 
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are  regaling  themselves  with  tlie  fumes  of  most  ansentimental  and  un^ 
inspiring  mateiials.  Tobacco  contains  the  following  refreshing  ingre- 
dients :  bran,  oakum,  cabbage-leaves,  sea-weed,  roasted  chickory-root, 
beet-root  dregs,  fuller's  earth,  sal-anmioniac,  carbonate  of  ammonia^ 
salt,  potash,  opium,  etc  It  was  not  long  ji^o,  that  an  importer  in  this 
city  refused  to  pay  the  legal  duties  on  a  package  of  segars  at  the  Castom- 
House,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  not  a  particle  o/ tobacco  in  them  f 


0,  Granules  of  Poiaio-BUrch ;  b,  of  Tapioca-Biarch ;  0,  West*  India  Arrow-root ;  d.  Sago- 
Btaroh. 

This  system  of  adulteration,  when  extended  to  the  depredation  of 
what  supports  life,  or,  worse,  when  it  furtively  intermixes  a  health  and 
even  life-destroying  agent,  should  be  exposed,  in  order  that  it  may  re- 
ceive from  the  public  the  condemnation  it  merits;  and  legislation 
ought  to  be  enlisted  in  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  the  baneful 
fraud.  In  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe,  the  practice  of  adultera- 
tion extends  to  almost  every  article  of  food.  Not  only  do  luxuries 
possess  the  deleterious  ingredients,  but  the  conunonest  necessaries  of 
life  are  contaminated ;  so  that  all  ages,  classes,  and  conditions  are  ex- 
posed to  the  noxious  effects  of  this  shameless  outrage,  the  extent  of 
which  seems  to  be  limited  only — if  at  all  —  by  the  impossibility  of 
finding  materials  valueless  enough  to  be  profitably  used. 

Scarcely  any  thing  that  we  eat  or  drink  is  free  firom  falsification  of 
some  kmd ;  either  by  mixture  of  a  cheaper  article  of  the  same  general 
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alimeiitary  character,  in  which  case  we  ou\j  pay  an  exorbitant  price 
for  a  given  amount  of  really  nutritioas  food,  and  are  only  cheated  out 
of  our  money ;  by  the  substitution  of  harmless  yet  inferior  and  not 
equally  palatable  substances,  in  which  case  we  are  defrauded  not  only 
of  our  money,  but  of  the  proper  amount  of  food,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  it ;  or,  finally,  which  is  &r  worse,  by  the  addition  of  injurious,  and 
often  highly  poisonous  substances,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  satis- 
£u;tory  color,  improving  the  appearance,  or  of  disguising  certain  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  in  a  damaged  article.  In  this  last  case,  we  are 
swindled  every  way  —  in  our  pockets,  our  palates,  and  in  our  pan- 
creatic  functions. 

The  detection  and  exposure  of  a  large  class  of  these  adulterations 
is  within  the  province  of  chemical  science,  and  the  analyst  can  with 
the  most  tmerring  precision  detect  the  existence  of  any  of  that  class 
of  substances  called  inorganic^  and  determine  the  quantity  to  the 
minutest  fraction  of  a  grain. 

But  in  the  determination  of  many  organic  substances,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Before  this  instru- 
ment was  brought  to  the  aid  of  chemistry,  many  adulterations  of  food 
of  a  most  pernicious  character  were  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  ex- 
posure. Chemical  reagents  revealed  very  little  respecting  the  use  of 
organic  matter  in  adulterations.  The  chemist  was  utterly  powerless 
to  distinguish  the  leaf  of  the  veritable  T.  Bohea  of  celestial  growth, 
from  that  of  the  willow  or  the  hawthorn.  He  could  not  distinguish 
between  pure  ground  coffee,  and  the  semblance  of  it  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  chicory.  But  the  microscope,  with  its  auxiliary  use  of 
polarized  light,  and  the  various  superior  appliances  with  which  modem 
art  has  supplied  it,  has  lefb  no  problem  unsolved  in  this  direction.  It 
unravels  the  most  delicate  vegetable  tissues,  and  by  the  peculiarities 
of  their  structure,  designates  the  true  and  the  &lse  with  imfiiiling  cer- 
tainty. All  vegetable  forms  have  definite  organisms,  these  organisms 
varying  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant.  The  root,  stem,  lea^  and 
fruit,  all  exhibit  a  marked  difference  in  their  organic  structure  —  a 
structure  detectable  in  the  minutest  particle,  even  when  it  has  been 
ground  to  impalpable  powder,  and  tori-ified  by  excessive  heat ;  so  that, 
for  instance,  it  would  be  impossible  to  adulterate  the  ground  cof^ 
berry  with  other  parts  of  the  coffee-plant  without  detection.  £ven 
when  there  is  a  close  resemblance  in  the  organisms  to  be  singled  out 
from  each  other,  there  still  exist  slight  shades  of  difference  that  enable 
•  the  microscopist  to  decide  with  certainty  between  the  real  and  the 
counterfeit.  And  so  vigorously  does  this  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  a 
master,  define  the  form,  measure  the  size,  and  analyze'the  structure  of 
the  most  delicate  animal  or  vegetable  organisms,  that  the  most  cunning 
adulterations  are  brought  to  light,  leaving  no  escape  for  those  who,  in 
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supplying  oar  alimentaiy  wants,  are  goilty  of  these  criminal  &lnfi- 
eations. 


Fio.  t. 
a,  SUrch  gnmales  of  Wheat-flour ;  h,  of  Bje-flour ;  e,  of  Indian-corn ;  d,  of  Rioe-floar. 

It  then  remains  for  the  people  at  large  to  rebuke  the  fraud,  to  re- 
dress the  high-handed  wrong,  and  to  punish,  through  the  competent 
authorities,  those  who  thus  recklessly  trifle  with  the  public  health. 

If  by  the  publication  of  an  extended  series  of  chemical  analyses  of 
food,  accompanied  by  the  most  searching  microscopic  examinations, 
we  can  expose '  the  tricks  of  the  trade,'  and  awaken  in  our  own  citizens 
a  determination  to  live  longer  and  better  on  pure  food,  the  effort  shall 
not  be  wanting ;  and  the  names  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  who 
(so  far  as  our  investigations  extend)  are  guilty  of  these  adulterations, 
will  be  published.  All  that  we  desire  is,  the  cooperation  of  honest 
manu&cturers  and  dealers,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  suffering  public 

The  following  list,  taken  from  the  results  of  the  labors  of  Hassall, 
Marcet,  Mitchell,  and  others,  of  England,  and  corroborated  by  ex- 
aminations in  our  own  country,  will  give  a  condensed  history,  past  and 
present,  of  the  adulterations  of  the  more  common  articles  ot  food. 
Many  of  the  substances  used  are  not  only  harmless,  but  even  nutri- 
tious, btit  their  presence  too  often  involves  the  addition  of  still  other 
and  more  objectionable  constituents,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  color, 
aad  improving  the  general  appearance  of  the  articles. 

Flour  :  Rice,  beans ;  rye,  oom,  and  potato-floor;  alum,  bone-dost,  poirdored  flints, 
plaster  of  Paris. 
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Bbsad  :  Mftflhed  potatoes ;  rico,  bean,  rye,  and  com-floar ;  ohalk,  plaster  of  Paris, 
pipes^y,  alum,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Sugar  :  Wheat  and  potato-flours,  tapioca,  starch,  water,  lead,  iron,  sand,  chalk,  pipe- 
clay, plaster  of  Paris. 

Corrat :  Chicory,  roasted  wheat,  rye,  and  potato-flour,  roasted  beans,  mangel-wunel, 
ftcoms,  burnt  sugar. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate:  Haranta,  East-India,  and  Tahiti  arrow-roots,  Tous  lea  Hois ; 
the  flour  of  wheat,  com,  sago,  potato,  and  tapioca;  sugar,  chicory,  cocoa^^usks, 
Venetian  red,  red  ochre,  lard,  tallow,  mutton-suet. 

Tea:  Exhausted  tea-IeaTcs,  leares  of  the  horse-chestnut,  sycamore,  plum,  beech, 
plane,  elm,  poplar,  willow,  etc. ;  lie-tea,  sand,  starch,  black-lead,  gum,  indigo,  Prua- 
aian  blue,  turmeric,  Chinese  yellow,  China  clay,  soap-stone,  rose  pink,  Dutch  pink, 
chrome  yellow,  Venetian  red,  carbonate  and  orsenite  of  copper,  ohromate  and  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Tobacco  :  Water,  sugar,  molasses,  salts,  oil,  rhubarb,  potato,  coltsfoot,  dock,  and 
other  leaves,  sawdust,  earthy  matter,  sand,  nitrate  of  soda,  etc.,  etc. 

Vinegar:  Water,  burnt  sugar,  sulphuric  acid. 

Porter  and  Ale  :  Water,  sugar,  molasses,  salt,  Coculus  Indicus,  grains  of  paradise, 
capsicum,  ginger,  quassia,  wormwood,  calamus-root,  caraway  and  coriander-seeds, 
orange-'powder,  liquorice,  honey,  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphuric  acid,  cream  of  tartar, 
alum,  carbonate  of  potash,  oyster-shells,  hartshom-ahaTings,  nux  vomica,  beans. 

Gin  :  Water,  sugar,  cayenne,  cassia,  grains  of  paradise,  sulphuric  acid,  coriahder- 
seeds,  angelica-root,  oil  of  almonds,  calamus-root,  almond-cake,  orris-root,  cardamom- 
seeds,  orange-peel. 

Colored  Confectionery  :  East-India  arrow-root,  wheat  and  potato-flour,  hydrated 
sulphate  of  lime,  cochineal,  lake,  uidigo,  Prussian  blue,  Antwerp  blue,  artificial  ultra- 
marine, carbonate  of  copper,  white  and  red  lead,  vermillion,  chromate  of  lead  of  dif- 
ferent shades,  gamboge,  sap  green,  Brunswick  green,  arsenite  of  copper,  Indian  red, 
brown  ferruginous  earths,  etc. 

Pickles  :  Salts  of  copper. 

Pepper:  Wheat  and  pea-flour,  ground  rice  and  mustard-seeds,  linseed-meal,  pepper- 
dust. 

.Snupf  :  Chromate  of  potash  and  lead,  ferruginous  earths,  red  and  white  lead,  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  lime,  powdered  gUtss,  powdered  orris-root. 

Cayenne  Pepper  :  Ground  rice,  mustard-husk,  salt,  red  lead,  bisulphuret  of  mer- 
cury, Venetian  red,  turmeric,  brick-dust. 

Gingrr:  Wheat,  sago,  and  potato-flour,  ground  rice,  mustard-husks,  turmeric 
powder. 

Honey  :  Flour,  cane-sugar,  chalk,  pipe-clay. 

Lard  :  Potato-flour,  water,  mutton-suet,  salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  caustic  lime,  alum, 
potash. 

Mustard  :  Wheat-flour,  turmeric,  yellow  ochre,  chromate  of  lead. 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  investigations  to  which  we  have  referred. 
In  view  of  the  diversity  of  the  constituents,  which  is  shown  by  the 
above  list  to  enter  into  our  daily  food,  the  naturalist  might  classify  man 
as  an  onmiverous  animal,  in  the  broadest  sense.  Judging  us  by  the 
amount  of  ferruginous  earths,  chalk,  pipe-clay,  plaster  of  Paris,  etc., 
that  we  are  obliged  to  swallow  in  our  daily  bread,  we  might  also  appro- 
priately be  ranked  with  the  day-eatera  of  Siam  or  Kamtschatka.  For* 
tunate  indeed  if  we  are  not  pmched  with  colic,  prostrated  with  paraly- 
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fiis,  and  irrecoverably  poisoned  through  the  insidious  effect  of  the  most 
destructive  metallic  salts  and  oxydes  with  which  our  food  is  seasoned. 
Many  foreign  articles  come  to  our  markets  surcharged  with  villainous 
compounds;  while  the  modes  of  adulteration  in  this  country  differ  but 
little  from  those  employed  in  England,  except  in  cases  where  the  re- 
quired material  is  cheaper  or  less  available. 


♦  Fro.  s. 

a,  Starch  granules  of  Wheat-flonr ;  h^  Puccinia  GraminU  (Spomles  of;)  e,  Sponiles  of 
Uredo  Caries ;  d^  Spomles  of  Uredo  Segetam. 

The  four  varieties  of  starch  represented  in  Fig.  1,  as  seen  in  ^e 
field  of  the  microscope,  will  illustrate,  though  imperfectly,  the  dis- 
criminating power  of  that  instiniment :  we  say  imperfectly,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  represent  in  an  engraving  of  this  kind  the  more  delicate 
shades  of  difference  that  characterize  them  in  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
The  difference  in  size,  however,  of  these  and  other  varieties  of  starch 
granules,  is  generally  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other, 
varying,  as  they  do,  from  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  part  of  an 
inch  —  the  size  of  potato-starch  —  to  the  twelve  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch,  about  the  average  diameter  of  the  granules  of  buckwheat  starch. 

The  characteristic  shapes  exhibited  by  the  granules  of  the  potato, 
sago,  and  tapioca  starches,  and  West-India  arrow-root,  under  the  micro- 
scope, are  sufficient,  independently  of  their  relative  sizes,  to  distinguish 
them.  The  oyster-shape,  and  the  distinctness  of  the  concentric  rings 
having  their  common  focus,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  at  one  end,  mark  the 
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potato-starch  ;  the  oblong  form,  truncated  at  one  end,  that  of  sago ;' 
the  irregularity  of  form,  sometimes  even  becoming  triangular,  that  of 
maranta,  or  West-India  arrow-root ;  the  more  nearly  circular  form, 
and  the  tendency  to  compound  granules,  consisting  of  two,  three,  or 
even  four  united,  that  of  tapioca.  Thus  by  the  microscope,  and  by 
that  alone,  we  detect  the  adulteration  of  sago  with  potato-flour; 
tapioca  with  potato-flour  and  sago-meal ;  and  West-India  an*ow-root 
with  all  three. 

Bread  in  itself  contains  nearly  all  the  elements,  and  in  almost  the 
requisite  proportions,  indispensable  to  the  sustenance  of  man :  nerve 
and  sinew,  bone  and  adipose  tissue,  alike  gather  strength  and  fulness 
from  its  substance.  It  is,  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  universal  pabu- 
lum of  civilized  man.  Not  inappropriately,  then,  has  the  word  '  bread ' 
become  the  synonym  of  food.  Such  is  the  universal  necessity,  such 
the  unceasing  demand  for,  and  enormous  consumption  of^  bread,  that 
the  adulteration,  even  to  a  moderate  degree  and  with  the  least  hurtiul 
materials,  becomes  a  great  wrong  to  the  public :  but  the  revelations 
of  the  microscope  and  the  test-tube  show  that  the  avarice  of  the  dealer 
has  not  spared  even  the  ^  staff  of  life.' 

Figure  2  represents  the  starch  granules  of  different  varieties  of 
flour,  as  seen  by  the  microscope,  and  illustrates  the  ease  with  which 
the  more  innocent  modes  of  adulteration  —  the  mixture  of  inferior 
with  the  more  valuable  farinas  —  are  detected.  The  starch  is  readily 
separated  from  the  gluten,  by  making  a  thick  paste  of  the  flour,  wrap- 
ping it  in  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  and  kneading  it  with  the  fingers 
while  a  very  small  stream  of  water  is  running  over  it.  The  starch 
washes  through  the  cloth,  and  will  subside  readily  in  the  water,  and 
may  be  easily  transferred  to  the  microscope.  If  it  should  be  a  sample 
of  damaged  flour,  you  may  find  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  field 
of  the  instrument,  the  different  varieties  of  fungus  growths  depicted 
in  Figure  3,  5,  c,  d^  of  which  5,  (Puccinia  Graminis,)  is  commonly 
known  as  rust;  c,  (Uredo  Caries,)  as  pepper-brand;  and  d,  (Uredo 
Scgetum,)  as  smut. 

These  fungi  we  have  often  detected  in  an  examination  of  samples  of 
inferior  brands  of  flour  in  this  city.  They  will  seldom  be  found  asso- 
ciated together  in  the  same  sample. 

A  still  more  uninviting  picture  is  sometimes  exhibited  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  one  that  is  calculated  to  suspend  the  gnawing  of  hunger  in 
a  sensitive  stomach.     (See  Fig.  4.) 

The  Yibriones  Tritici  exist  usually  in  the  blighted  grains  of  wheat, 
as  a  cottony  substance,  exhibiting  great  activity  except  when  perfectly 
dry.  From  this  latter  condition,  however  lifeless  they  appear,  and 
though  they  crumble  at  the  touch,  they  can  be  restored  to  a  lively 
existence  by  simple  moistening.    It  has  been  supposed  that  these 
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'animalcnles  do  not  find  their  way  into  flour  through  the  meshes  of  the 
miller's  bolting-cloths,  but  they  certainly  exist  in  the  damaged  article. 
The  Acarus  Farince  is  another  accompaniment  of  damaged  flour ; . 
a,  e,  6,  c,  represent  this  mite  in  its  different  stages  of  developmeoti 
from  the  ovum  to  the  fall-grown  animal. 


Fio.  4. 
€t,  Oyom  of  Acarus  FariDse ;  5,  <;,  e,  Acarus  Farinse ;  d^  d,  Yibriones  TriUcL 

To  the  adulterations  of  flour  and  bread  with  the  inferior  fimna, 
there  is  another  class  of  substances  superadded  that  can  be  detected 
only  by  the  aid  of  chemical  reagents.  We  refer  to  the  extensive  use 
of  alum,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  more  rarely  perhaps, 
carbonate  of  magnesia.  The  use  of  alum  serves  a  variety  of  purposes : 
First,  it  enables  the  baker  to  use  a  larger  proportion  of  inferior  flour 
without  essentially  affecting  the  appearance  of  his  bread.  Secondly, 
he  can  use  with  impunity  damaged  flour.  Thirdly,  it  gives  to  bread, 
made  even  from  the  best  flour,  a  whiter  appearance.  Carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia  are  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  ap- 
pearance of  bread  and  disguising  an  inferior  quality  of  flour. 

The  effect  upon  health  of  the  daily  use  of  these  substances,  with 
some  of  which  baker's  bread  is  almost  universally  contaminated,  is  most 
pernicious.  The  continual  use  of  food  containing  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia is  likely  to  result  in  the  formation  of  the  most  p^unful  calculi. 
We  ask  for  bread,  and  they  give  us  a  stone. 

The  astringent  effect  of  alum  as  a  medicine  should  satisfy  us  of  its 
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eyil  effects  as  a  constituent  of  food.  The  natural  result  from  iu  con* 
tinoal  use  is  acidity  of  the  stomach,  costiveness,  dyspepsia.  We  may 
here  state  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  alum  is  to  a  fearful  degree 
a  constituent  of  baker's  bread  in  New-York  City ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances, lime  and  other  deletenous  substances  are  associated  therewith. 
The  June  number  of  the  Knicrsrbockeb  will  contain  carefully-pre- 
pared analyses  of  twenty-five  different  varieties  of  baker%  bread  in 
New- York,  and  the  names  of  the  bakers. 


Wb  present  our  readers  this  month  with  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  the  cotemporary  and  rival  of  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  illustrious  women  who 
figured  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIII.  From  the  life  of  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  by  Victor  Cousin^  recently  published  in  this  city,  we  select 
a  few  of  her  remarkable  traits  and  incidents.  She  belonged  to  an  il- 
lustrious fiimily,  dating  its  origin  back  to  the  first  sovereigns  of  Brit- 
tany. All  her  cotemporaries  unite  in  celebrating  her  beauty.  She  was 
possessed  of  an  irresistible  grace  and  vivacity,  full  of  talent,  yet  very 
ignorant,  sharing  in  all  the  perils  of  the  Catholic  party,  but  scarcely 
thinking  of  religion,  too  proud  to  condescend  to  prudence,  and  curbed 
only  by  honor,  devoted  to  gallantry,  and  counting  all  else  as  nothing, 
despising  for  the  one  whom  she  loved,  danger,  opinion,  and  fortune, 
more  restless  than  ambitions,  and  willingly  staking  her  own  life,  as 
well  as  that  of  others ;  and  after  having  passed  her  youth  in  intrigues 
of  every  sort,  thwarting  more  than  one  plot,  leaving  on  her  path  more 
than  one  victim,  travelling  over  Europe  as  an  exile,  yet  a  conqueror, 
turning  the  heads  of  kings  —  after  having  seen  Chalais  mount  the 
scaffold,  Ch^lteauneuf  expelled  from  the  ministry,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
almost  despoiled  of  his  estates,  Buckingham  assassinated,  the  King  of 
Spain  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  war,  Queen  Anne  humiliated  and 
vanquished,  and  Richelieu  triumphant ;  sustaining  the  struggle  to  t)ie 
end,  always  ready  in  the  game  of  politics  which  had  become  her  ne- 
cessity and  her  passion,  to  descend  to  the  darkest  intrigues,  and  to 
make  the  rashest  resolves;  of  an  incomparable  eye  for  recognizing  the 
true  position  of  afiairs,  and  the  enemy  of  the  moment,  and  of  a  mind 
strong  enough,  and  a  heart  bold  enough  to  undertake  to  destroy  him 
at  any  cost ;  a  devoted  friend,  an  implacable  enemy  almost  without 
knowing  hatred,  in  short,  the  most  redoubtable  enemy  encountered  in 
tnm  by  Richelieu  and  by  Mazarin. 
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PoruLiB  Talu  ntoM  tbm  Noisb.    Bt  Gbobob  WnsB  Dasbht,  D.GX.    With  mn  IntnH 
dactory  Etuy  od  the  Origin  and  Dilbsion  of  Popular  Tilet.    Bdiabbrgh.    Hew-Tork : 

D,  ApPLROir  AND  COHPAXT. 

This  yolume  of  tnuislations  from  the  'Norske  Folkeerentyr*  tales,  odDected 
by  MM.  AsBJORHSEN  and  Moe,  is  k  creditable  addition  to  schohirly  as  well  as  to 
nursery  literature.  It  should  find  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  of  the  readei's  Ubraiy 
with  Qrimms*  *  Kindermahrchen,'  or  '  Housdiold  Stories,'  Mme:  D*Auuiot*s 
^Contes  de  Fees,'  *The  Treasury  of  Pleasure  Books,'  HALLnrvLL's  •Nursery 
Rhymes,'  and  Thox's  Romances ;  and  when  the  children  have  been  sent  to  bed, 
happy  from  the  hearing  of  one  Or  another  of  its  amusing  stories,  msturer  age  may 
take  it  down  and  find  food  for  thoughtfcd  reflectioa  With  the  growth  of  oompmr 
tiTe  philology  and  ethndogy  there  has  been  a  happy  cotwsponding  growth  ia  the 
material  upon  which  those  sciences  have  been  founded.  For  enmpJe,  many 
nunery  rhymes  and  &ixy  stories  and  tales  of  adventore  wbidi  fonneiiy  descended 
from  generation  to  generation  throu^  the  lips  that  told  them  in  the  long  winter 
evenings  by  blazing  firesides,  have  now  passed  into  books,  and  constitute  a  veiy 
respectable  body  of  literature.  Passing  thus  from  memory  and  oral  narration  to 
the  printed  page,  gathered  by  industrious  and  skilful  collectors,  and  compared  and 
edited  by  such  accomplished  philologists  as  the  Brothers  Gbixx  and  their  disciples 
on  one  side  of  the  channel,  and  Halliwbll,  with  his  fellow-laborers,  on  the  other, 
they  brighten  wonderfully  the  dark  places  in  the  early  history  of  our  own  and  all 
Teutonic  races,  and  often  flash  a  transitory  gleam  into  that  gray  dawn  of  time, 
when  on  Iran,  the  central  plain  of  Asia,  the  Aryan  race  divided,  the  one  part  cross- 
ing the  plain  of  the  Five  Rivers  and  descending  upon  India,  there  to  wear  away 
the  centuries  in  passive  indolence,  the  other  sturdily  making  its  way  to  the  ftrfhest 
west,  imhindered  by  deserts  or  oceans,  and  bearing  aloft  the  standard  of  the  world's 
civilization.  Along  the  high-ways  of  history,  too,  the  service  of  these  stories  is  con- 
siderable. They  have  more  than  once  revealed  that  an  event  which  has  passed  for 
a  veritable  incident  in  the  life  of  a  nation's  hero  has  had  its  ground-work  in  a  ficti- 
tious plot  common  to  Ghneek,  Latin,  Kelt,  Teutonic,  and  Slavonian  nations. 

A  curious  instance  of  this  last  ob6ervatk>n  is  the  stoiy  of  *  Williax  Tell  '  and 
Ins  shot  at  the  apple  on  the  head  of  his  son.  Its  date  in  commonly  received  his- 
tory, 18  about  the  year  1307,  though  it  was  not  told  in  Switzeriand  for  two  hundred 
years  later.    It  appears,  however,  from  one  to  two  hundred  years  earlier  in  '  SaxD 
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GratnnuLticus,*  the  ^  Wilkina  Saga,'  and  the  *  Malleus  Maleficorum,*  with  variatioDs  in 
only  unessential  parts,  but  all  preserring  the  master-shot,  and  the  third  arrow  oon- 
oealed  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Grimx  has  shown  condusively  that  it  lingers 
in  the  traditions  of  nearly  all  brsndies  of  the  Teutonic  race  —  Norway,  England, 
and  the  upper  Bhine  haye  it ;  it  is  common  to  the  Turks  and  Mongolians,  and  a 
legend  of  the  wild  Samoyeds  relates  it  of  one  of  their  marksmen. 

Mr.  Daseht  shows,  also,  that  that  fiimous  hound  Qellert,  upon  whose  last  rest- 
ing-plaoe  the  traveller  comes  as  he  passes  down  the  loyely  vale  of  Gwynant,  is  a 
mythical  dog,  and  never  snuffed  the  fresh  breeze  in  the  forest  of  Snowdon,  nor 
saved  his  master's  child  from  ravening  wolf  This,  too,  is  a  primeval  story  which 
came  from  the  East^  and  is  found  with  variations  in  the  '  Hitopadesa,'  in  Pilpay's 
Fables,  in  the  Arabic  original  of  the  *■  Seven  Wise  Masters,'  in  many  medieval  ver- 
sions of  these  originals,  and  in  the  *  Gesta  Romanorum.'  The  argument^  of  course, 
is  that  these  common  possessions  indicate  a  common  origin ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  conclusion  can  be  evaded.  Words  in  common  imply  an  origin  in 
common  with  hardly  more  strictness. 

The  Norse  cosmogony  and  mythology  are  seen  by  glimpses  in  these  tales  and 
traditions ;  and  Mr.  Dasent  has  collected  their  scattered  fragments  into  a  single 
picture,  taking  here  a  bit  of  light  and  shade  from  Saxo's  stilted  Latin,  here  a  color 
from  the  early  ^  Sagas,'  and  there  an  outline  from  the  two  Eddas ;  iEsir  and  Odin, 
abiding  on  Asgard,  the  sacred  hill ;  Utgard,  the  outlying  world,  where  reside  Frosts 
Giants  and  Monsters,  and  all  brave  and  indomitable,  forever  struggling  against  a 
certainty  of  impending  doom —  the  twilight  of  the  gods.  The  heroes  of  the  Norse- 
men are  visible  through  the  same  medium — brave  men  and  fair  sorrowing  women, 
now  alike  gathered  around  Odin's  board  in  the  Valhalla.  How  this  mythology  of 
the  Norsemen  fell  after  a  combat  of  centuries  with  Christianity,  is  also  related,  thus 
leading  us  to  expect  what  indeed  has  since  happened  —  heathen  gods  donning 
Christian  dresses,  though  after  centuries  of  Christian  teaching.  Hell,  to  the  Norse 
peasant,  is  a  place  where  they  lack  fire-wood  at  Christmas.  Here,  as  in  other  my- 
thologies, the  gods  descend  and  mix  among  mortals,  and  not  gods  alone,  but  also  in- 
ferior powers ;  there  survives  the  same  inextinguishable  belief  in  a  returning  age  of 
peace  and  plenty ;  men  are  transformed  into  beasts,  or  assume  such  shapes  at 
their  own  will  and  pleasure.  Greece  had  its  cyde  of  animal  traditions,  which  in 
.£sop's  time  were  worn  and  washed  out  and  moralized,  and  so  the  Norse  nations 
have  their  beast-epic,  full  of  a  close  observation  of  nature,  dashed  with  humor, 
or  pointed  with  satira  Giants  and  Trolls  are  here,  and  the  powers  of  nature 
find  an  incarnation  almost  as  readily  as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythologies. 

These  Norse  stories  have  a  delightful  fi^hness.  The  conventional  and  artificial 
story  of  the  present  day  bears  no  comparison  with  the  frank,  bold,  humorous,  and 
fresh  vivacity  of  these  tales,  made  when  the  race  was  young.  Chastity  and  recti- 
tude are  always  uppermost  in  the  long  run.  The  lassie  is  bright,  good,  and  help- 
ful, and  the  man  brave,  honest,  and  manly. 

We  had  hoped,  in  this  number,  to  place  beside  these  tales,  as  a  companion-piece, 
the  English  and  Scottish  ballads,  collected  and  edited  by  Professor  Cbilds,  and 
published  in  Little  and  Brown's  superb  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  but  our  space 
forbids,  and  they  await  a  separate  discussion  in  our  next  issue. 
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Tn  Lira  or  Jonr  Viltox  :  narrated  in  connection  with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  md 
Literary  History  of  his  Time.  By  Datid  Mamov,  1C.A..  Professor  of  Eaf^sh  literstare 
in  UniTersitjr  Cfollege,  London.  With  Portraits  and  Specimens  of  his  band-writiag  mX 
different  periods.  voL  I:  1608 — 16S9.  Boston:  GouLn  Axn  Lnroour.  New-Tm: 
Blajkbmam  Alio  Mamv. 

No  fiuthful  student  can  extend  his  researches  far  into  any  department  of  history 
without  discovering  how  very  few  good  biographies  have  been  written.  l%ey  are 
rarer  than  good  histories.  Now  and  then  a  ' Dr.  Johnsoh*  has  his  Boswsxx,  or  a 
'Frederick  the  Great*  his  Carltle,  or  a  *  WASHiNGTOif  *  his  Irvoto;  and  each  of 
these  in  its  way,  has  left  us  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired ;  but  other  heroes  of  the 
world,  less  f  )rtunate^  are  pre&erved  for  after^times  only  in  memoialMlia,  or  we  are 
BuiTered  to  see  them  when  girt  with  state  robes,  or  riding  at  the  head  of  armies, 
but  never  in  the  loose  slippers  and  lounging  attitudes  of  ftmiltar  life.  Soutekt's 
observation,  that  a  Life  of  Milton  was  *  as  yet  a  desideratum  in  our  literature* — a 
remark  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  several  biographies  of  one  kind  or  another 
had  been  written — is  likely  to  lode  its  truth  now  through  the  labore  of  Prof 
Masson.  But  who  can  ever  write  the  life  of  Shakspbare  ?  and  where  is  there  a 
biography  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  greater  desideratum  than  the  Life  of  Miltoh  ? 

It  is  not  merely  in  its  fulness  of  detail,  but  also  in  its  breadth  of  view,  that 
Prof  Masson^s  life  excels.  John  Aubrst^s  life  of  the  poet  in  the  ^AtKenm  et  Foiti 
OxonieTitM^  Tola5ds*  life,  Bircb*8  memoir,  Johnson's,  Todd*s,  Sir  £gerto9 
Brtdges*,  MrrpoRD^a,  Edmonds",  Kbightlet*s,  besides  various  monogra}^  Uke 
that  of  Macaulat,  or  the  more  valuable  ones,  like  Hunter's  *Sheaf  of  Gleanings,' 
and  Marsh's  *  Miltok  Papers,'  have  together  supplied  neariy  all  the  important 
fects  upon  which  a  more  thorough  biographer  would  desire  to  b^n  his  labors, 
though  in  following  the  track  of  these  and  other  less  noted  ^eaners,  Prot  Uasson 
has  here  and  there  frequently  fallen  upon  scattered  sheaves,  which  add  consider- 
ably to  his  store.  But  while  his  labors  are  preeminent  in  respect  of  amplitude  of 
detail  and  minuteness  of  research,  they  are  also  distinguished  above  the  labors  of 
most  biographers,  in  this,  that  they  constitute  not  merely  a  biography  of  Milton, 
but  a  continuous  history  of  his  time.  The  ecclesiastic  and  civil  politics  of  the  day, 
the  career  and  conduct  of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  growth  of  Puritan  dissent,  are 
described ;  and  English  literature  and  philosophy,  during  the  Laureateship  of  Ben 
JoNSON,  are  carefully  surveyed.  Thus  we  have  a  connected  historical  view  of  life 
in  England  during  the  period  prior  to  the  great  revolution,  which  deserves  the  closest 
study  in  itself  and  quite  apart  from  its  relations  to  the  young  poet  John  Milton, 
so  soon  destined  to  run  a  career  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  &r  more  brilliant  than 
that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  Hall,  Quarlbs,  Suckling^  Waller,  Usher, 
Chilling  worth,  Horres,  and  who  not. 

His  present  biographer  notices,  as  others  have  before  him,  that  Milton's  life 
divides  itself  with  great  exactness  into  three  divisions,  corresponding  with  the  con- 
temporary social  movements.  The  first,  which  is  that  covered  by  the  present 
volume,  extends  from  1608  to  1040,  the  period  of  Milton's  education,  during  which 
he  wrote  the  most  of  his  minor  poems,  English  and  Latin ;  the  second,  extending 
(rom  1640  to  1660,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  to  the  rest(»ration,  the 
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middle  period  of  his  activitj  as  a  writer  of  polemic  prose ;  and  the  third  and  last, 
extending  from  1660  to  1674^  the  period  of  his  later  muse,  and  the  publication 
of 'PaiudiseLofit' 

In  many  respects,  the  first  period  of  which  Prof  Masson  has  here  written,  is 
the  most  interesting  of  the  three.  It  is  the  one  certainly  which  has  been  most 
neglected,  and  in  which,  therefore,  a  fiuthful  biographer  might  hope  to  find  more 
than  elsewhero  matter,  possessing  a  new  interest,  and  susceptible  of  new  groupings 
and  exposition.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  period,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  Milton's 
minor  poetry,  whether  English  or  Latin,  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  ablest  prose 
was  written.  In  other  words,  leave  out  *  Paradise  Lost,  *  Paradise  Regained,' 
and  *'  Samson  Agonistes,'  and  there  remains  the  rest  of  Milton's  poems,  the  ode 
on  the  Nativity,  *L' Allegro,'  'II  Penseroso,'  'Gomus,'  and  'Lyddas,'  all  of  which 
were  completed  before  his  thirty-third  year. 

A  special  feature  of  excellence  in  this  volume,  is  the  use  made  by  his  biographer 
of  Milton's  'Prolusiones  Oratorise,'  or  'Academic  Essays  and  Exercises,'  written 
while  he  was  a  student  in  Cambridge.  It  is  strange  that,  although  in  print  since 
1674,  these  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  noticed  by  biographers.  The  poet's  life  at 
Cambridge,  the  atmosphere  of  letters  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  the  discipline^ 
the  curriculum,  and  all  conceivable  particulars  of  his  academic  career,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  a  new  and  interesting  chapter.  Perhaps  the  most  able  chapter  of  all  is 
that  upon  Church  and  Government,  and  Bishop  Laud.  Not  the  least  interesting, 
however,  is  that  which  describes  his  continental  journey.  Here  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  an  age  of  steam  and  electricity  are  put  out  of  sight  and  mind,  and  with  a 
skilful  and  rapid  pcncQ  the  biographer  brings  before  the  reader  the  picture  of  Eu- 
rope in  1688,  when  Richelieu  was  weaving  the  purple  of  France's  greatness,  when 
Gaonus  was  writing  on  law,  when  Guioo  Rbni  and  Salvatob  Rosa  were  paint- 
ing, and  BoROUNi  building,  Tasso's  noble  friend  Manso  still  living,  and  the 
^cademia  della  Crusca  flourishing,  and  when  Galileo  had  with  his  telescope  re- 
vealed, as  it  were,  the  planetary  and  stellar  worlds.  How  the  imagination  leaps  to 
think  of  Milton  clasping  the  hand  which  had  held  the  head  of  Tasso,  and  gazing 
through  the  tube  '  at  evening  on  the  top  of  Fesole,'  into  those  fiir  spaces  which 
*  starry  (Galileo '  first  explored,  or  holding  high  converse  with  that  venerable  sage 
on  the  theories  of  Copebnicus,  for  advocating  which  he  was  even  then  suffering 
the  confinements  of  the  Inquisition,  frail,  old,  and  blind. 

When  his  work  is  completed,  we  hope  to  review  Prof  Masson's  labors  as  they 
deserve.  For  the  present,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  these  meagre  statements 
and  praise,  and  close  our  notice  with  that  sentence  which  Milton  appended  to  the 
account  of  his  journey,  and  with  which  his  biographer  closes  his  first  volume : 

*  I  again  take  God  to  witness,'  he  says,  *  that  in  all  those  places  where  so  many 
things  are  considered  lawful,  I  lived  sound  and  untouched  firom  all  profligacy  and 
vice,  having  this  thought  perpetually  with  me,  that  though  I  might  escape  the  eyes 
of  men,  I  certainly  could  not  the  eyes  of  Gon.' 


D  I  T  O  R'S     TABLE. 


*  HncoiBS  OF  A  NuLunsB :  *  Past  Tribd  jl9d  Last. — When  dor  *  Nuiums' 
Jumped  off  from  the  North  Pole,  after  his  adrentuioiis  celestial  TOjage,  and  hmded 
tn  the  State  of  Connecticut,  he  came  down  at  so  puhlio  %  spol»  that  his  doBcent 
was  witnessed  hj  sereral  of  the  inhabitants,  who  instantly  sebed  uptm  him  as  a  • 
conjuror,  and  carried  him  off  to  trial    He  was  weighed  against  a  big  Biblc, 

*  found  wanting,'  and  was  condemned  to  be  burnt :  but  the  moment  he  heard  his 
sentence  pronounced,  he  took  to  his  heels ;  and  as  the  diabolical  kangaroo  could 
jump  as  fiir  as  ho  pleased,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  making  good  his  escape^ 

He  immediately  leaps  his  way  back  to  the  South,  taking  Washington  City  on  lus 
route.  He  steps  into  the  Senate-chamber,  Congress  being  in  session,  where  he 
finds  *  the  Hon.  Danikl  Webstu  on  his  feet,  in  the  act  of  presenting  a  petition  in 
behalf  of  the  venerable  Noah  Wbbstbb  and  others,  his  converts  and  ^sdples,* 
whidi  the  learned  member  introduces  with  *  a  touching  encomium  upon  this  patri- 
arch of  the  birch,  and  grand-fiither  of  Letters  and  Spelling  in  America.'  An  imi- 
tation, not  very  dose  nor  over-felicitoos,  is  here  given  of  the  great  departed  oimtoi's 
language  and  manner :  of  whidi  the  subjoined  septences  may  be  taken  as  an 
example: 

*  *  Ma.  PaisiDKHT,  AMD  QKstLEMMa  OF  TBI  SiVAn :  I  know  but  too  well  that  my  own 
poor  visage,  ill  befitting  as  it  is  to  accompany  a  name  so  venerable  and  so  gloriona^ 
(darwn  «C  venerabiU  nomen^)  can  bat  little  recall  the  noble  and  gentle  and  inieQectiial 
lineaments  of  the  divine  old  man,  whose  portraiture,  opposite  to  the  title*page  of  lus 
first  great  production,  his  Spelling-Book,  I  doubt  not  is  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  all 
who  hear  me.' 

*At  this  truly  affecting  appeal,  I  saw  many  of  the  distinguished  personages  present 
lay  their  hands,  with  what  they  call,  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  une  tre»  rt'w 
sentation,  upon  that  part  of  the  body  where  Dr.  Wkbstbr's  image  is  perhaps  the  most 
legibly  imprinted.  *The  master  saw  the  madness  rise,'  and  felt  how  strongly  he  had 
struck  the  electric  chain  wb  ich  bound  his  audience  to  him.  With  that  incoBBparaMe 
eloquence,  therefore,  which  places  him  above  all  other  speakers — whether  his  forcible 
arguments  scatter  dismay  among  the  supporters  of  a  tyrannical  tariff,  or  his  equally 
powerful  logic  enforces  its  justice,  its  constitutionality,  and  its  expediency  —  he  con- 
tinued in  the  same  ingenuous  strain  : 
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'  *If  there  be  any  thing  In  my  poor  talents  which  merits  the  smallest  part  of  the 
fame  with  which,  I  can  most  unaffectedly  say,  I  am  overwhelmed,  it  is  to  the  lessons 
of  the  immortal  Dr.  Wxbstbr  that  the  praise  must  be  awarded.  It  is  easy  to  see,  Mr. 
PassiDXNT,  that  New-England,  always  the  chosen  seat  of  spotless  good  fidth  and  of 
patriotism  the  most  deTOted  and  enlarged,  is  destined  to  be  as  preeminent  in  learning 
and  the  elegant  arts  as  she  already  is  in  the  Arcadian  simplicity  and  g^ilelessness  of 
her  manners :  in  short,  that  joining  Boric  severity  to  Ionian  elegance,  in  her  rarely- 
compounded  character,  it  is  inevitable  that  she  must  become  the  Magna  Parent  of 
Taste,  of  Learning,  and  of  Politeness,  to  all  the  less  favored  regions  of  our  land. 
Happily  for  our  Southern  neighbors,  Heaven  has  implanted  in  the  breast  of  all  genuine 
New-Englanders  a  sacred  desire  of  propagating  every  where  the  virtues  which,  but  for 
'  their  humanizing  efforts,  would  remain  almost  peculiar  to  themselves.  Over-running, 
in  their  self-devoting  labors,  the  most  Inaccessible,  the  most  inhospitable  shores :  mis- 
sionaries everywhere  of  Integrity,  and  Knowledge,  and  Disinterestedness:  *  Pilgrims,* 
stin,  to  every  shrine  where  Freedom  may  be  worshipped,  and  Gain  despised :  they  are 
always  sure  to  attach  themselves  to  no  objects  save  the  improvement  of  those  around 
^em.  Such,  indeed,  is  their  zeal  for  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  the  poor  people 
among  whom  they  carry  their  talents  and  their  virtues,  that  I  have  often  known  men 
of  the  most  eminent  attainments,  in  migrating  (as  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen) 
to  the  South,  to  take  their  carriages  full  of  checks d-handkerchiefs  and  tin-ware  —  ar- 
ticles much  used  in  that  section  by  those  who  are  rich  enough  to  buy  them — and  dis- 
tribute them  along  the  roads  where  they  passed,  for  a  price  next  to  nothing. 

*  *  I  shall,  at  no  remote  day,  do  myself  the  honor  of  calling  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  a  general  project  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning  and  Taste  in  America,  by 
rescuing  from  the  neglect  into  which  the  jealous  artifices  of  European  authors  have 
caused  them  to  fall,  those  wonderful  achievements  of  our  early  writers,  which  gained 
them,  in  their  day.  such  prodigious  applause  among  those  best  of  all  possible  judges 
of  merit  —  Themselves  A  complete  conspiracy  has,  as  was  indeed  but  too  natural, 
combined  the  men  of  letters  of  all  other  nations,  against  a  literature  which,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  is  destined  sooner  or  later  to  overwhelm  all  others.  The  design  of  my  project 
is,  to  apply  to  those  things  which  are  of  the  growth  of  the  Understanding,  the  same 
noble  and  philosophical  principles  which  have  been  accompanied  with  such  distin- 
guished benefits,  when  made  to  act  upon  Trade  and  Industry.  Nothing  more  will  be 
necessary,  than  a  few  effective  measures  of  Protection  to  our  Home  Productions,  in 
order  to  confer  upon  us  a  superiority  as  decided  in  moral  workmanship  as  we  have  al- 
ready obtained  in  all  physical  handicrafts.  It  is  well  known  that  extensive  and  activf 
manufactoriee  of  all  intellectual  wares,  from  the  light  and  liry  fabrics  of  the  poet,  to 
the  ponderous  and  solid  ones  of  the  mathematician  and  divine,  have  long  existed  in 
most  parts  of  New-England.  Of  these  institutions  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  re- 
markable peculiarity,  that  they  alone  give  to  their  pupils  such  a  general  proficiency, 
that  they  rarely  iail  to  be  equally  skilful  in  all  the  sciences  and  all  the  arts.  Their 
schohtrs  are  generally  good  tailors,  saddlers,  shoe-makers,  and  hatters :  not  uninformed 
in  joinery,  upholstery,  and  ship-building :  singularly  expert  as  masons,  stone-cutters, 
architects,  and  civil  engineers :  excellent  at  the  making  and  drinking  of  beer,  cider, 
and  switcbel. 

*  *  To  these  diversified  talents,  the  greater  part  of  them  add  no  slight  knowledge  In  the 
noble  art  of  making  a  bargain :  in  singing  psalms  with  the  genuine  evangelical  twsng 
and  snaffle :  and  in  exercising  a  very  keen  though  innocent  inspection  into  the  domestic 
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Becrets  of  their  neighbors.  These  lighter  and  more  elegant  accampUshmeots  are 
farther  adorned  with  many  other  amiable  and  gentle  qualities  of  the  heart,  which 
make  them  every  where  the  delight  and  admiration  of  those  among  wh(Mn  they  inhabit 
or  sqjoum.  Beside  all  this,  they  are  as  temperate  as  Kentuekians,  benevolent  and 
disinterested  as  Ohioans,  intelligent  as  PensylTanians,  modest  as  New-Yorkers,  brsve 
as  Virginians,  and  generous  and  courteous  as  South-Carolinians.  They  are  inrariably 
skilled  in  dentistry,  surgery,  and  medicine :  in  compounding  and  imitating  all  kinds 
of  drugs ;  in  Jurisprudence  and  Peddling ;  in  Theology,  and  the  making  of  tin-ware. 
Beside  their  own  Attio  dialect,  they  are  occasionally  able  to  speak,  if  not  to  write,  the 
'  vulgar  English  of  the  Southern  States,  and  of  Great-Britain.  In  the  other  modem 
tongues,  they  are  so  skilful  as  to  have  introduced  very  extensiTe  Gastiliamsnu  into 
the  Spanish ;  to  have  largely  corrected  and  reformed  the  Parisian  pronunciation ;  to* 
hare  restored  the  true  Tuscano-Roman  speech,  which  had  latteriy  begun  to  degenerate ; 
and  to  have  brought  about  a  perfect  amalgamation  of  Saxon  and  Low  Dutch,  which 
has  been  so  long  a  great  desideratum  in  German  literature  :  joining  to  all  these  emi- 
nent attainments  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  gramman,  and  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  Smaller  Catechism.  They  are  aUo,  for  the  most  part, 
singularly  fitted  to  become  authors  of  Dictionaries,  singing-masters,  presidents  of  cd- 
leges,  bar-keepers,  extensive  merchants,  lecturers,  venders  of  wooden  clocks,  (*  fail- 
ures *  to  be  exchanged  for  other  failures,  collected  on  a  return-trip,)  missionaries  among 
the  Florida  Indians,  and  other  Southerners,  professors  of  commercial  mathematics,  etc 
I  am  about  to  submit,*  continued  Mr.  Webster,  *■  for  your  consideration,  because  its 
justice  is  self-evident,  the  primary  branch  of  a  plan  for  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  Northern  learning  and  gemus.     Mr.  Prssidkot,  I  offer  the  following  Bill: 

•  *  As  Act  coneernlog  Wsbbtib'S  8pelUoff-Book,  and  to  Define  the  Powers  of  the  PBcaiDBST : 

*  ^BeUenaO&dhy  the  8enaU  and  HouHofB^reMnt4ait>u  of  th^  United  ^^ 
Congreea  AttembUd :  That  on  and  after  the  third  day  of  March  next,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  boy,  girl,  child,  or  infant,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  to  learn  or  study  their  am  abs  and  n  bbs  out  of  any  other 
Spelling-Book  than  the  *Amieru>an  SpeUing-£ook^  invented  by  Dr.  Noah  Wsbstsb. 

'  *  Sec.  U.  The  sole  use  of  the  said  Spelling-Book  of  Noah  Wsbstbr  being  enjoined, 
and  the  introduction  of  all  others  prohibited,  it  is  hereby  declared  That  all  boys,  giris^ 
infants,  children,  school-masters,  parents,  and  guardians  who  fail  to  use  it,  or  sorrepti- 
tiously  seek  to  learn  ftom  the  spelling-books  of  Murbat,  Dilworth,  and  similar  authors ; 
and  all  printers  and  stationers  who  attempt  to  print  or  publish,  and  all  merchants  and 
traders  who  endeavor  to  import  or  vend,  any  other  such  forbidden  spelling-books ;  shaH 
be  considered  guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  be  pnnished  accordingly. 
And  to  secure  the  observance  of  this  act,  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  PRBSinsyT,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  his  high  and  aacrsd 
duty  to  enforce  it  at  all  hazards.' ' 

^  The  bill  passed  by  a  rote  of  thirty-<Hie  to  fifteen.' 

Our  hero  now  finds  himself^  as  it  were,  entered  anew  into  the  world :  but  a 
world  which  held  nothing  that  he  loved,  except  the  memory  of  his  sainted  Lauba. 
All  joy,  all  passion,  all  hope^  had  perished  with  her,  and  had  left  him  no  other 
desire  than  to  share  her  place  of  rest  Sweeter  far  to  hun  than  the  loftiest  throne 
of  power,  or  the  downiest  ooudi  of  pleasure^  would  have  be^  the  rqxjee  of  tfait 
quiet  grave.  Alike  through  the  joyless  day  and  the  haunted  slumbers  of  the  nigtit» 
one  ceaseless  anguish,  one  undying  regret,  filled  every  thought  and  every  dreun. 
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The  inuige  of  his  huried  lore — oold,  dead,  mouldering  in  the  grave  —  was  forerer 
present  to  his  remembranoe.  The  universe  was  spread  in  a  dreaxy  calmness 
around  him,  and  seemed  only  a  wide  mausoleum  of  her  whom  he  had  lost  As 
he  had  learned,  however,  from  the  moralists  of  every  age,  that  in  earnest  employ- 
ment in  the  duties  of  life,  in  active  and  virtuous  exertion,  was  to  be  found  the  best 
antidote  against  painful  remembrances,  he  resolves  to  mingle  again  in  the  a^BMrs  of 
mankind:  hoping  that  peradventure  the  extinguished  lamp  of  passion  might  be 
rekindled  at  the  shrine  of  glory  and  ambition.  Joining  in  the  general  contest*  for 
power  and  fiune,  he  carries  with  him  an  energy  of  purpose  which  nothing  but 
despair  could  have  inspired,  and  which  rendered  him  eminently  successful  in  ao- 
.  quiring  all  that  he  struggled  for,  except  the  oblivum  for  which  which  he  *  sought 
carefully  and  with  tears,^  but  all  in  vain.  He  stood  in  legislative  halls :  he  entered 
the  arena  of  politics.  He  joined  the  ranks  of  war ;  and  on  many  a  well-fought 
field  his  step  was  the  first  in  the  advance  and  the  last  in  the  retreat : 

*•  Chiefly,  however,  I  devoted  myself  to  the  contemplation  and  study  of  inanimate 
Nature.  I  had  always  possessed  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  her  charms;  and  I  now 
roamed  from  country  to  country,  with  scarcely  any  other  purpose  than  to  view  her 
under  different  aspects,  and  to  gaze  upon  her  face  forever  varied  and  forever  lovely. 
I  beheld  the  sun  rise  from  the  Atlantic  wave  in  all  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  his 
ocean  drapery,  and  his  setting  beams  tinge  with  rose-hues  the  summits  of  the  Alpine 
mountains.  I  stood  on  the  far  shores  of  the  northern  sqas,  and  saw  the  arctic  lights 
stream  over  the  illumined  sky,  and  fill  all  heaven  with  their  phantasmagorial  splendor. 
I  gazed  on  the  clear  blue  summer  sky  from  the  solitary  forests  of  the  AUeghanies,  and 
saw  the  mountain-eagle  cleaving  its  deep  expanse  with  his  broad  strong  pinions.  I 
viewed  the  mighty  ruins  of  the  ancient  civilized  world,  and  the  ivy-covered  castles  of 
the  baronial  ages,  and  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  the  capitals  of  modem  Europe.  I 
strayed  along  the  banks  of  the  Teviot,  the  Tweed,  the  Arno,  and  the  Rhine.  I  wan- 
dered through  England  in  the  autumn,  through  Italy  in  the  summer,  and  through 
France  in  the  season  of  the  vintage.  I  sailed  amidst  the  spice-islands  of  the  Indian 
seas,  and  reposed  beneath  the  odorous  shade  of  Chili*s  boundless  forests.  I  roamed 
through  the  interminable  prairies  of  the  Missouri,  during  their  early  solitude,  when 
mine  was  the  first  step,  save  that  of  the  Indian,  which  had  ever  trod  the  flowery  waste. 
On  land  and  on  wave,  on  mountain  and  on  plain,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  I  wooed 
the  loveliness  of  Nature ;  and  in  communion  with  her  aacred  spirit,  endeavored  to  lose 
the  sense  of  my  own  loneliness  and  despair.  But  it  was  ifl  vain.  It  was  in  vain  that 
I  ransacked  the  realms  of  learning,  the  heights  of  power,  the  world  of  imagination 
and  of  reality,  in  search  of  the  talisman  of  forgetfulnMM.  Never,  either  in  the  society 
of  the  gay  and  the  wise,  or  in  the  lonely  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  in  the  daring  visions 
of  ambition,  or  in  the  pompous  senate-hall,  or  on  the  crimson  battle-field,  or  in  the 
crowded  city,  or  amid  the  solitude  of  unpeopled  nature  —  never,  my  buried  Lovel 
wert  thou  for  one  moment  forgotten  or  undepiored  I ' 

Finding  that  the  world  contained  nothing  which  he  could  value,  and  that  the 
consuming  anguish  within  him  was  rapidly  wearing  away  his  frame,  and  bringing 
his  existence  to  its  close,  he  resolves  again  to  visit  Laura's  grave,  and  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  solitude  beside  it:  in  order  that  he  might  at  least  enjoy  the  only 
melancholy  pleasure  which  remained  to  him :  that  of  breathing  his  kst  sigh  over 
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her  ashes,  and  of  mingling  his  own  with  thbm  in  deatL  He  repairs  to  the  spot, 
and  constructs  for  himself  a  rude  shelter  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest  Every  daj 
he  passed  many  hours  at  her  grave,  in  the  indulgence  of  a  grief  which  Time,  ctm- 
trary  to  his  usual  wont,  seemed  rather  to  increase  than  to  assiiaga  Let  the  reader 
now  prepare  for  a  startling  *  surprise,*  not  exceeded,  we  venture  to  say,  by  any  d 
the  *fiensation^  stories  which  burthen  the  columns  of  so  many  of  our  ambitiois 
weekly  journals. 

"Several  times  *oar  hero'  had  observed  something  like  a  hiunan  fcn-m  wandering 
amidst  the  trees  around  him,  and  fancied,  more  than  once,  that  he  saw  the  wbite 
waving  of  a  woman's  robe.  But  the  object  was  so  indistinct,  that  at  first  he  litfle 
regarded  it,  and  thought  that  perhaps  the  motion  of  the  foliage  had  deceived  lis 
vision.  At  length,  however,  it  approached  so  near,  that  he  *  perceived  it  to  be  a 
lady  of  a  fine  person,  and  exceedingly  graceful  movement'  But  let  the  '  NcLuntt' 
tell  his  own  story  of  the  most  wonderful  discovery  which  ensues : 

*  There  was  that  in  her  air  (for  the  distance  prevented  mj  seeing  her  featnrei) 
which  seemed  not  unfamiliar  to  me  ;  or  which  at  least  awoke  something  like  a  Ttgoe 
recollection.  I  approached  her ;  but  as  I  did  so,  she  retired  along  the  path  which  had 
formerly  led  to  Mr.  Douglas's  residence.  I  felt  myself  irresistibly  impelled  to  obtain 
a  nearer  view  ;  and,  hastening  my  steps,  overtook  her.  She  turned  around — sacred 
heavens !  was  it  possible  ?  —  could  I  believe  my  senses  ?  Yes :  it  is  —  it  is  Laciu  hw- 
self :  it  is  my  own  Laura,'  so  long  lost,  so  deeply  lamented,  whom  I  now  da^  to 
my  throbbing  and  transported  heart ! 

*  Seven  years,  it  is  true,  had  not  passed  without  having  wrought  some  change  in  her 
person,  but  to  my  delighted  gaze  she  seemed  even  lovelier  than  ever.  The  flower  of 
her  early  beauty  had  now  expanded  into  the  glory  of  its  prime.  In  her  appearance 
enough  of  youthful  freshness  still  remamed,  blended  with  a  more  majesUc  gracef  J- 
ness  of  person,  and  a  loftier  tone  of  intellectual  expression. 

'  Mutual  explanations  ensued.  It  will  be  recollected  that  when  I  left  Mr.  Douglas's 
to  prepare  for  my  marriage,  Kalouf  had  remained  behind.  From  him,  during  mr 
absence,  Laura  accidentally  learnt  the  secret  of  the  bargain  which  existed  between  me 
and  the  Devil,  and  the  fate  which  my  marrying  her  would  bring  upon  me.  Her  lore 
for  me  made  her  at  once  resolve  that  I  should  not  incur  the  penalty.  Knowing  that 
argument  would  never  induce  me  to  resign  her,  she  determined  to  withdraw  herself 
from  me  by  pretended  dea^h.  This  scheme  was  executed,  and  succeeded  as  I  have 
related.  She  had  herself  witnessed,  concealed  at  a  little  distance  from  her  supposed 
grave,  my  preparations  for  leaving  the  earth,  though  without  any  suspicion  of  mj 
design,  until  she  saw  me  actually  take  flight. 

*  With  even  more  than  my  former  passion,  I  now  urged  an  immediate  union.  To 
this,  however,  there  still  existed  the  same  obstacle  as  before,  and  for  several  days  all 
my  pleading  was  ineffectual.  During  this  time  I  observed,  without  knowing  what  to 
think  of  it,  that  Laura  had  several  earnest  conferences  with  Kalouf.  At  len^ 
after  the  last  and  longest  of  them,  with  a  look  of  mingled  exultation  and  sadnett,  sbe 
consented  to  be  mine,  and  we  were  soon  after  married.' 

It  should  be  explained,  that  since  his  return  from  the  skies,  regardless  of  the 
services  of  his  diabolical  assistant,  Kalouf,  he  had  been  without  his  attenchnce. 
It  was  not  until  the  recovery  of  *  his  Laura'  that  he  again  sununoned  him.    Im- 
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mediately  after  his  marriage,  ho  called  him  to  his  aid ;  commanded  him  to  build 
Ixim  a  magnificent  house  of  white  marble,  and  to  place  in  his  private  room  an 
iron  chesty  containing  a  million  of  guineas.  When  this  was  completed,  he  told  him 
to  pack  off  for  the  Lower  Regions,  as  he  had  no  farther  use  for  him.  *  You  will 
yet  see  me  again ! '  said  Kalouf,  as  with  a  spiteful  scowl  he  disappeared. 

For  many  years  afterward,  our  *  hero's  career  was  as  prosperous  as  possiblei  He 
lived  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner ;  a  numerous  fiunily  grew  up  arouad  hizDi 
and  *■  every  thing  around  breathed  of  wealth,  happiness,  and  honor.*  He  had  filWd 
-various  important  offices  with  applause,  and  was  now  looking  to  the  last  and  the 
highest  On  the  eighth  of  October,  183-,  after  a  Inisy  day,  he  was  calmly  seated 
l^y  the  parlor-fireside,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  with  the  newspapers  before  him. 
His  wife  was  by  his  side ;  several  of  the  eldest  of  their  nine  sons  and  daughters 
joining  in  their  conversation,  while  the  young  ones  were  gambolling  over  the 
carpet  *The  room  displayed  every  thing  that  taste  or  luxury  could  desire,  and 
wore  the  comfortable  and  genial  air  which  a  blazing  hearth  bestows.*  A  pattering 
rain  heat  against  the  windows,  and  the  voice  of  the  coming  winter  sighed  in  the 
gale  without  It  was  a  scene  of  happiness  and  contentment^  into  which  it  seemed 
impossible  that  any  shape  of  evil  should  intrude.  The  happy  master  of  the  scene, 
and  all  its  accompaniments,  was  deeply  engaged  in  calculating  what  States  would 
go  for,  and  what  others  against  him,  in  the  approaching  election  for  Pbesident, 
when  suddenly  his  old  acquaintance,  The  Devil,  stood  before  him ! 

The  poor  *  Nulufieb  *  was  not  only  amazed  —  he  was  horror-stricken.  In  his 
reverses  of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  he  had  kept  little  note  of  the  flight  of  Time,  and 
suspected  not  how  swiftly  it  had  moved  He  did  not  dream  that  he  had  not  at 
least  a  dozen  good  years  left ;  instead  of  which,  the  whole  thirty  were  now  at  an 
end  I  But  ^Auld  Clootie*  appeared  not  now  in  the  softened  guise  with  which  his 
victim  had  seen  him  clothed  at  their  former  interview.  He  came  now^  not  to  be* 
guile  and  to  win,  but  to  claim  his  victim :  his  figure  was  more  colossal ;  a  fiercer 
wrath  kindled  up  his  features,  and  a  gloomier  grandeur  was  seated  on  his  brow. 
A  diabolic  grin  of  malicious  exultation  somewhat  relaxed  his  countenance,  only 
to  render  it  more  terrible,  as  he  fixed  upon  the  pleasant  group  the  glare  of  his 
large  and  fiery  eyes : 

*  He  had  on  the  same  old  blue  coat  that  I  bad  seen  him  wearing  thirty  years  before. 
Its  enormous  pockets  seemed  stuffed  fuUer  than  ever  with  papers.  He  thrust  his  hand 
into  one  of  them,  and  pulled  out  a  large  bundle,  tied  with  red  tape.  *•  I  think,*  said 
he,  *  the  time  of  your  bond  is  nearly  run  out :  let  'a  see ;  here  it  is :  no,  this  is  a  lien 
I  have  on  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  manufactures  in  the  House  of  Bepreaont- 
atives,  who  drew  up  the  tariff  act  of  18S2 :  the  three  members  from  South-Carolina 
who  voted  for  aaid  bill  are  also  included.  This  is  another  lien,  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  threatened  his  native  State  with  the  bayonet,  in  case  ahe  at- 
tempted to  defend  her  liberty.  This  is  the  bond  of  the  old  woman  who  edits  the 
Riehmmd  Enquirer :  she  hopes  to  become  an  ambassador,  but  I  think  will  miss  it 
This  ia  the  compact  of  a  big  South-Carolina  general :  he  ezpecta  to  be  made  aheriff 
down  yonder,  but  I  know  better  than  to  trust  him.  Ah  I  here  *8  your  bond,  at  Uat : 
it  ia  due  this  night,  at  twenty-five  minutea  after  nine  o*clock.* 

*  The  large  clock  before  me  pointed  to  within  ten  minutea  of  the  time  I    Who  can 
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paint  the  agony  which  thrilled  my  heart,  as  I  prepared  to  take  leare  of  Lauba  and  happi- 
ness forever !  Bat  it  was  to  her  that  the  Devil  addressed  himself.  *  Gome,  Madam,* 
said  he,  bowing  very  low,  *  please  to  get  ready.  I  must  immediately  have  the  pleasure 
of  your  company.' 

*  *  What  do  you  mean  ? '  exclaimed  I.  *  I  am  your  victim ;  but  thank  Heaven,  I 
alone.    Upon  that  pure  and  angelic  creature  you  can  have  no  clainL* 

*  *  Tou  are  mistaken,'  said  he :  *  I  have  a  claim,  so  legal  that  Heaven  itself  canaot 
save  her  from  me.  Here  Is  her  bond,  signed  by  her  own  hand,  by  which  she  is  nov 
forfeit  to  my  power.  I  see.  Sir,  that  this  was  done  without  your  knowledge.  You  are 
to  understand  that  a  few  days  before  your  marriage,  Lauea  sent  Kalouf  to  me,  re> 
questing  an  interview.  She  there  proposed  that  I  should  take  her,  as  a  8<d>sUmte  for 
you.  To  that  I  consented,  and  in  exchange  for  your  bond  she  gave  me  her  own ;  of 
which  I  now  demand,  and  will  have  payment.' 

'  This  was  indeed  too  true.  Laura's  generous  love  had  prompted  her  to  the  heroic 
act  of  sacrificing  herself  in  order  to  save  me.  It  waa  in  vain  that  I  now  entreated  and 
implored  the  Devil  to  take  me  instead  of  her:  it  was  in  vain  that  I  vehemently  uzgod 
that  I  was  his  proper  victim.    He  was  inexorable. 

*  *  Since  the  time  of  Eve,'  said  he,  *  there  has  been  upon  this  earth  nothing  in  female 
shai>e  that  I  have  been  so  anxious  to  possess  as  your  Laura.  However,'  continned 
he,  *  I  have  a  variety  of  bunness  to  attend  to,  which  will  occupy  me  upon  earth  for 
nearly  a  week.  It  will  probably  be  four  days  before  I  return.  I  will  leave  you  until 
then  to  get  ready  to  accompany  me.  I  will  also  make  an  offer  which  will  afibrd  joa  a 
chance  of  escape.  Provided  that  you  will  deliver  to  me  the  soula  of  twenty-five  other 
persons,  I  will  take  them  as  a  substitute  for  yours,  and  agree  to  cancel  your  bond.' 

*  Thus  speaking,  the  Devil  disappeared.' 

And  now  what  does  our  enterprising  *  Nullifier  '  do  ?  He  insttuitl j  sets  to 
work,  foid  Advertises  for  Twenty-Jive  Souls  ! — *  being  very  anxious  to  obtain  them, 
having  abundance  of  money,  willing  to  allow  a  high  price,  and  pay  the  cash  down  I' 
Returning  to  his  house,  after  seeing  his  advertisement  conspicuously  inserted  m  aH 
the  newspapers,  he  finds  two  or  three  hundred  persons  assembled  to  treat  with 
him  —  *  all  Yankees,'  of  course  I  He  soon  bought  the  required  twenty-five,  at 
prices  varying  firom  two  to  ten  dollars,  as  the  fear  or  ayarioe  of  tiio  seller  pre- 
dominated : 

*  Toward  the  last,  as  the  company  perceived  that  my  number  was  nearly  made  np, 
great  competition  was  excited,  and  of  course  prices  fell  exceedingly.  I  could  then 
have  bought  as  many  as  I  pleased,  for  next  to  nothing.  Those  who  had  not  sold, 
went  away  bitterly  bewailing  their  disappointment.  After  paying  to  each  man  his 
money,  I  locked  up  my  new  purchases  in  a  safe  room,  telling  them  that  in  three  da^f 
I  would  deliver  them  to  the  Devil.  There  they  remained,  very  busily  engaged  in 
swapping  clothes  and  trading  with  each  other ;  and  I  was  informed,  that  by  night 
there  was  not  a  single  one  of  them  who  had  not  nuide  at  least  six  doUan  by  his  speea- 
lations. 

'  The  Devil  returned  punctual  to  the  time.  I  now  met  him  without  fear,  and  pro- 
ducing my  twenty-five  substitutes,  demanded  a  receipt  in  full.  *■  My  fHend,'  said  bt, 
looking  scornful  and  offended,  *  I  had  a  better  opinion  of  you  ^an  to  soppose  ^t 
you  would  attempt  to  cheat  me  in  this  shamefid  manner.  Do  yon  think  to  pay  year 
debt  to  me  in  that  which  is  my  own  property  already  ?  This  is  the  sane  as  if  yoa 
owed  your  neighbor  twenty-five  cattle,  and  were  to  go  into  his  field  and  take  beasts 


'^rith  his  brand  on  them,  and  offer  them  to  him  as  payment.  Theee  men  aU  hare  my 
mark  upon  them.  And  beside,  to  put  the  matter  on  another  ground,  this  is  no  com* 
pliance  with  my  offer,  for  these  creatures  have  no  souls.    I  will  show  you.' 

*  The  BiTiL,  It  is  to  be  understood,  is  a  wonderfully  skilful  chemist,  and  knows  how 
te  analyse  all  substances,  whether  material  or  spiritual  In  a  few  minutes  he 
erected  a  furnace,  seized  one  of  the  Yankees,  and  disengaged  from  the  body  that 
-which  in  these  animals  supplies  the  pUce  of  a  souL  It  stood  up  before  us,  a  thing 
utterly  strange  and  indescribable.  He  put  it  into  a  hirge  crucible,  reduced  it  to  a  fluid 
mass,  and  then  sepftrated  the  component  parts.    It  consisted  of 

Parts  iv  a  Thousand. 

Cunning 125 

Hypocnay, \     .       .       .       .  126 

Ayarioe, 125 

Falsehood, 125 

Sneakingness, 125 

Nameless  and  numberless  small  vices,  .       .  liO 

Essence  of  Onions,  New-£ngland  Rum,  Molasses,  and 

Cod-Fish, 285 
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* '  There,'  said  tbe  Detil,  holding  it  up :  *  do  you  call  that  thing  a  »<nd  f ' 
'  With  a  furious  and  exasperated  look,  he  was  now  just  about  to  seize  Laura  in  his 
horrid  clutches,  when  at  that  moment  there  came  a  subordinate  demon,  in  great  haste : 
'  My  liege,'  exclaimed  he,  *  the  Unionists  are  holding  a  meeting  in  Charleston  I  Ton 
are  wanted  there  immediately! '  At  this  news  the  Dxtil,  delighted,  flew  away  In- 
atantly,  saying  to  me  that  he  would  return  the  next  day.' 

Our  narratlTe  now  hastens  to  a  conclusion.  Obtaining  thus  another  short  re- 
spite, the  NcLunER  bethinks  himself  of  some  other  method  of  escape.  He  visits 
three  fiunoos  conjurors  in  South-Carolina^  relates  his  case,  and  entreats  them,  if 
if  possible,  to  devise  some  means  for  his  relief  They  inform  him  that  there  is 
but  one  effectual  plan ;  and  then  retire  into  a  large  i^Murtment^  and  begin  their 
magical  rite&  Let  us  see  how  they  went  to  work :  They  set  out  a  large  pot,  nearly 
fined  with  water  from  the  Savannah  river.  They  threw  into  it  the  writings  of 
JxFrBBS05,  H^DuFnx,  Hatne,  etc.,  a  parcel  of  bones  gathered  from  the  battle-fields  * 
of  the  Revolution;  and  a  variety  of  other  powerful  ingredients.  They  placed 
under  it,  as  fud,  large  quantities  of  a  newspi^)er  called  ^The  Columbia  Telescope,^ 
which  presently  took  fire  by  its  own  internal  heat,  and  blazed  upward  with  a 
ruddy  and  Intense  flame.  Here  are  portraits  of  the  *  Conjurors.*  The  reader  will 
have  little  diflSculty  in  recognizing  them : 

'  Or  these  conjurors,  one  was  a  tall  and  slender  man,  with  an  eye  of  extraordinary 
brilliancy,  and  a  Southern  impetuosity  of  speech  and  manner.  He  had  just  arrived 
at  that  age  when  the  intellect  is  strongest,  and  ambition  is  most  ardent.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  loftiest  talents  and  the  purest  integrity.  In  his  presence,  ahnost 
every  one  felt  that  indescribable  power  by  which  the  superior  spirit  sways  the  minds 
of  other  men  with  an  indeflnable  and  commanding  charm.  He  for  the  most  part  sat 
■tin,  waving  his  wand,  and  reading  from  a  paper  dated,  *  Pendleton,  July  26th,  1831,' 
and  called  an  ^Expositiofi.'* 

*  The  second  was  not  large  in  stature,  but  well  formed,  with  dark  hur,  thick  whis- 
kers, and  a  very  military  air.    His  sparkling  black  eye  was  lit  up  with  humor,  wit,  and 
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mnconuBOn  fire.  His  whole  mien  And  bewing  indicated  that  a  tenement  of  day  wu 
nerer  animated  by  a  spirit  more  ardent,  enthuaiastic,  and  determined.  Every  etuTal- 
rous  quality  adorned  hit  charaofter,  and  had  procured  lum  the  appropriate  appeOatioa 
ef  '  the  Batabd  of  the  South.*  Ho  looked  as  if  there  waa  nothing  whaterer  of  noble 
enterprise  whieh  he  would  fear  to  attempt}  or  which,  having  undertaken,  he  would 
wt!t  abandon  while  earth  or  heaven  afforded  means  for  its  accomplishment.  He  stirred 
tkepotJ 

*  The  third  was  abo«t  six  feet  two  inches  high,  and  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  His 
hair  prematurely  thinned  and  tinged  with  gray,  gave  fully  to  view  his  broad,  lofty  and 
receding  forehead.  His  ^ye  was  large,  full,  and  gray ;  his  person  exceedingly  noble 
and  majestic ;  and  every  movement  and  every  gesture  was  the  perfection  of  manly 
gracefulness.  He  was  poseased  of  an  eloquence  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of  his  an- 
cestor, the  famous  orator  of  Virginia,  and  which  seemed  sufficient  to  animate  any  heart, 
except  that  of  a  submissionist,  with  the  same  passionate  spirit  of  courage  and  lore  of 
liberty  which  burned  in  his  own.  His  speaking  features  ^wed  with  the  expression  of 
such  transcendent  genius,  generosity,  courage,  and  magnanimity,  as  heaven  and  nature 
only  bestow,  at  rare  intervals,  upon  some  favorite  child.* 

This  last  *  Conjuror'  it  was,  who  spoke  *  The  Incantation^^  which  was  in  'birave 
and  threatening  blank  verse : '  and  as  the  '  words  of  power '  were  spoken,  the  thick 
vapor  which  arose  from  the  boiling  cauldron  and  filled  the  whole  apartment,  gradu- 
ally gathered  itself  together,  and  became  condensed  into  the  shape  of  a  beautiful 
and  glorious  female  Spirit.  *  Her  figure  was  of  supernatural  size,  and  displayed 
the  perfection  of  symmetry  and  grace.  A  flood  of  rosy  light  was  poured  around 
her  person,  which  shone  with  the  ineffable  loveliness  of  eternal  youth.  A 
shining  helmet  was  on  her  brow,  beneath  which  long  waving  hair  as  hti^  as  ssn- 
beams  flowed  over  her  uncovered  shoulders.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  flamn^ 
sword,  and  in  the  other  an  olive-branch,  while  on  h^  left  arm  hung  a  bnmd  and 
glittering  shield.  Her  eyes  sparkled  with  eelestud  fire,  and  their  glaiioe  alone 
seemed  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  whole  armies.  A  robe,  like  that  of  a  Grecian 
goddess,  flowed  lightly  around  her.  It  was  of  pure  white,  with  here  and  there  a 
few  streaks  of  a  crimson  hue.  Her  whole  form  was  invested  with  such  beauty  and 
such  majesty  as  immortality  alone  may  wear ;  and  would  have  been  too  daidiog 
to  look  upon,  but  that  a  placid  shade  softened  the  fierceness  of  the  radimoe,  aod 
made  it  tolerable  to  human  sense.^  The  magnificent  Spirit  smiled  b^i^nly,  and 
bidding  *our  hero'  dismiss  his  fear,  took  Laura,  by  the  hand,  whOe  he  placed 
himself  at  her  side.  The  time  for  the  return  of  tlie  Devil  had  now  arrived.  Ac- 
cordingly, presently  he  came  flying  in,  his  countenance  inflamed  with  wralh  and 
impatience.  The  first  object  that  met  his  eyes  was  the  angelic  protectress.  '  What  ^s 
that  ?'  inquired  be  in  the  utmost  astonishment  '  That,'  said  his  late  subject^  '  is 
NuLLiFiCATXOK ! '  At  that  awful  name  the  DaviL,  with  a  shriek  of  horror  and 
oonstemation,  instantly  took  to  flight  '  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  fnm  hun 
since,'  writes  our  narrator ; '  but  should  he  ever  hereafUr  attempt  to  molest  me^  he 
shall  be  again  NctxmED  1 ' 

And  thus  ends  the  wonderful  history  of  our  wonderful  *  Ncllifibr,'  at  whidi 
good-natured  *  Yavkbk  '  editors,  we  perceive,  laugh  as  *  oonsumedly '  as  any  body 
else. 
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Gossip  with  Readeki  akb  CoBKBBFON]>Eirrs.  — The  Ibarth  number  of  tbe  *JSiv 
Urial  KatratiM-HUtory  of  the  Knickerhocker  Magamins^'  pre|>ared  for  the  pr«8eat 
issue,  and  which  is  much  longer  than  its  predeceesors,  is  deferred  until  oiar  next ; 
owing  to  a  pressure  of  other  matter :  which,  as  was  once  said  of  a  certain  politics! 
•  pressure,*  no  one  *  will  find  any  occasion  to  regret'  Both  numbers,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  delay.  -  -  -  If  we  had  not  once 
made  the  Voyage  of  the  Upper  Lahei :  if  we  remembered  not  the  Indians^ 
and  the  stockade-fences,  and  the  gorgeous  *  shows '  of  the  *  abrogynes  *  receiring 
their  yearly  store  of  flauntmg  calicoes  and  gay  broad-cloths,  at  Mackinaw ;  periiaps 
the  following  would  not  strike  us  so  forcibly  as  it  docs  now :  but  novo  we  can 
assure  our  readers,  that  aside  from  the  incidents  *in  keeping,'  the  sketch  is  one 
which  is  exceedingly  graphic  and  picturesque,  in  all  its  external  features :  and  as 
^A  Gase  in  the  Upper  (7(0ur£«,*  perhaps  it  may  have  an  added  interest  to  our  legal 
friends: 

*  Wqili  eDJo^tng  my  summer's  cndse  annind  and  among  tbe  *  Upper  Lakes,'  not 
many  flea80ii»  agone,  a  little  •/iidietary  incident  occurred,  of  which  I  desire  to  mdke  a 
brief  note.  Our  party  of  seven  had  bidden  adieu  to  the  *iVor(&  Star^  (that  most  gallant 
•f  all  Upper  Lake  steamers,)  when  we  diose  Madaline  bland  as  the  fittest  point  to  gather 
nn  outfit  for  the  pilgrimage  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Missiasippif  and  thenee  down  to 
81  Anthony.  We  had  already  procured  our  canoes,  engaged  onr  guides,  and  appointed 
the  hour  of  two  p.m.  as  the  time  of  setting  out  upon  the  journey.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  became  necessary  for  each  to  look  after  sundry  items  of  individual  want,  that  could 
not  be  provided  for  in  the  Gommissary^s  department.  Let  me  say  here,  that  these  seven 
dtisena,  of  as  many  different  States,  unacquainted  heretofore  with  eaoh  other,  formed 
the  plan  of  the  trip  the  evening  before,  and  had  now  set  to  work  to  carry  it  oat.  Wis 
had  blankets  to  bay;  *  stogy'  boots;  pistols;  ammunition,  knives,  tomahawks,  and 
woollen  over-shirts ;  in  faet,  a  whole  invoice  of  new  articles  seemed  necessary  for  the 
enterprise.  As  fast  as  we  were  able  to  get  the  items  together,  we  piled  them  in  the 
warehouse,  ready  for  shipment.  One  o'clock  had  arrived ;  and  it  occurred  to  all  that 
several  hours  had  passed  since  we  had  seen  the  flower  of  the  party,  an  individual 
whom  I  shall  name  Rosenbaum  :  *  What  has  become  of  Rosenbaum  ?  *  This  was  an  in- 
quiry of  great  moment :  *  Could  it  be  possible  that  some  of  the  wild  Chippewas,  who 
were  loitering  around  the  town  in  hundreds,  had  spirited  him  away  ? '  All  of  us  made 
diligent  search :  I  went  toward  the  north ;  and  as  I  passed  the  comer  of  the  American 
Fur  Oompany^a  StodEade,  a  great  crowd  of  aborigines,  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
were  congregated  around  a  long,  low  log^iouse :  some  looking  in  the  open  windows,  or 
the  doors,  or  through  the  interstices  of  the  logs.  At  first  it  struck  me  that  there  might 
be  a  ftmeral ;  perhaps  some  one  dying ;  twenty  things  flashed  through  my  mind ;  but 
our  lost  RosEMBAUX  was  entirely  absent  from  my  thoughts.  Determined  to  see  all  that 
I  could  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  hyperborean  regkm,  over  I  went: 
nudged  my  way  among  big  Indians,  and  stood  within  the  *  hall.'  Zounds  I  what  did  I 
see  ?  Poor  unfortunate  Rosbkbaux  sat  before  me,  a  picture  of  utter  despair,  ail  ready 
equipped  for  our  tour :  red  shirt,  big  brogans,  tarpaulin  hat,  revolver  in  his  belt,  and  a 
scalping-knife  in  each  hand.  He  sat  beside  a  table,  looking  sorrowful,  downcast,  de* 
Jected :  opposSte  him  sat  a  tall,  rough,  undignified  individaal,  a  Justice  of  y*  Peaoe^ 
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Frenchmen,  Indiant,  half-breeds,  end  some  other  grades  of  bunaa  fife,  and  fai- 
numeroofl  dogs,  stood,  sat,  lay,  reclined,  and  *  bnng  about,*  all  aazionsly  lookhig  for 
something  to  oome  oit  of  a  law-suit  there  pending.  BcufmAVU  looked  the  Tietim. 
Gould  it  be  that  o«r  eoMpd^aon «b  eoyopw  had  violated  any  mmiidpal  regulation? — had 
he  broken  the  peace  f — committed  as  olfenoe  against  the  dty,  township,  county.  State, 
or  United  States  T  What  kind  of  •  C^Mirt  waa  it  t  That  was  a  qoestkm  I  could  not  at 
the  flrst  glance  folly  discover.  Was  BoenrsAUic  a  prisoner  of  stale,  or  was  he  airaigaed 
for  a  dril  offence  f  The  thought  struck  me  that  4ror  Joomey  was  at  an  end :  perfaapa 
each  and  all  were  to  be  periled,  like  the  prisoner  within  the  bar  I 

*  RosxMBAUx  at  length  caught  a  glimpse  of  me ;  and  Joy  sprang  to  his  eye  at  onoe :  he 
was  a  new  creature.  He  made  a  lunge  to  reach  me,  but  the  constable  retarded  his  pro- 
gress. I  ventured  up  to  his  side,  and  he  revealed  to  me  his  heart-corromona.  *  I  im 
in  a  bad  scrape,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  he :  *  that  man  has  sued  me,  to  recover  the  price 
of  some  beef  which  I  sold  him  a  few  months  ago :  the  beef  is  not  good ;  bat  he  paid 
me  in  copper  stock,  and  that  isn't  worth  half  as  much :  I  think  they  will  put  me  in  jail; 
and  I  cannot  go  on  this  trip.  Is  there  an  attorney  in  the  company?  If  there  be,  for 
Pity*8  sake,  send  him  here,  or  I  *m  a  *  goner  *  f ' 

*  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  we  did  have  an  attorney  ^among  ns; '  and  he  eaae  to 
the  rescue  just  in  time  to  save  the  severest  penalty  of  the  Coori  bdng  pronoonoed 
npon  the  prisoner.  I  saw  how  the  thing  was  tending :  the  *  Bench '  leaned  toward  the 
side  of  the  prosecution  at  more  than  the  old  angle  of  forty*iive  degrees.  Jndiem  swore 
the  beef  was  bad ;  Dukhman  swore  the  beef  *«os  not  wort  one  krettser :  *  I^remtkmati 
swore  the  beef  was  *  ver*  bad :  *  and  Toafcat  corroborated  the  whole.  Now,  what  de- 
fence could  RosKTBAinf  set  np  f  There  was  the  purchase-bill  receipted :  evidence  of 
payment.  Every  one,  and  BossiBAim  to  boot,  knew  the  quality  of  the  beef  to  be  bad. 
He  mildly  insinuated  that  the  coppernrtock  taken  In  payment  smelt  worse  than  the 
beef :  but  that  was  ruled  out  by  the  *  Bench.'  The  Oonrt  had,  time  and  again,  pasaed 
Its  opinion,  that  the  defence  should  be  held  to  answer. 

'Just  at  the  nick  of  time,  our  attorney  came  into  Oourt  as  the  ooonsd  for  the  de- 
fence. After  a  few  words  with  his  client,  he  addressed  the  *  Bench : '  *  May  it  please 
the  Court,  where  was  this  sale  transacted  f 

*  *  In  Chicago,'  was  the  response  of  the  amiable  Judge. 

*  *  Then,  Sir,  I  demand  the  release  of  my  client,  upon  the  ground  that  yon  have  no 
Jurisdiction.* 

*  *  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  do  n't  understand  Jurisprudence  ? ' 

« <  Oh  I  no,  your  Honor:  I  think,  as  we  are  in  the  State  of  Wisoonrin,  and  as  the 
beef  was  purchased  in  Illinois,  your  Court  has  no  right  to  try  the  cause  I ' 

*  *  J%ai^8je8l  what  liho't  aU  along :  the  ease  Is  ended :  the  prisoner  is  disdiarged  I ' 

*  So,  you  see,  we  got  our  RosnrsAirH  out  of  a  bad  snari ;  but  the  ruling  of  the 
Court  made  one  man  a  very  wrathy  individual ;  and  that  Individual  was  the  unwilling 
owtier  of  the  beef  He  frothed  like  a  wild  Arab ;  swearing  eternal  vengeance  upon  Ua 
successful  antagonist ;  and  boldly  insinuating  that  he  should  not  leave  La  F<^te  alive. 
When  we  stored  the  last  bit  of  dunage  in  our  canoes,  this  fiery  fellow  was  *  around,' 
with  vengeance  In  his  teeth ;  and  the  only  apparent  method  we  coidd  adopt  to  sustain 
the  Just  judgment  of  the  Court,  was  to  keep  our  revolvers  in  ^w :  thua  we  prevented 
ft  breach  of  the  peace,  although  we  could  not  stop  the  loud  anathemas  breathed  upon 
all  concerned,  more  partieulariy  upon  the  vender  of  the  sour  beef.  For  the  succeeding 
Blae  days,  we  never  omitted  a  good  opportunity  to  bring  up  a  *diunk  of  beef'  for 
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BooxirBAUM  to  gnaw  upon.  The  Courts  of  those  upper-regions  are  as  pure  as  their 
beaaiiful  waters :  but  copper-stock  and  beef  are  somewhat  mixed  I  * 

•  Copper/offend^'  you  're  *  in  / '  -  -  -  It  is  sad  to  hear,  as  we  ha?«  heard,  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  (and  in  one  especial  case  recenily,)  that  little  speakers,  who 
haye  had  a  flattering  reception  at  the  occasional  side-table  set  for  them  in  these 
pages,  have  been  taken  hence,  to  be  here  no  more  fbrerer.  Little  can  we  say,  to 
stifle  the  grief  or  soothe  the  pruent  sorrow  of  *  E.  M.,'  the  afflicted  mother,  of 

B ,  Illinois :  but  will  she  peruse  these  brief  lines  ?    They  ha/te  consolation  in 

the  promise  which  they  portray,  and  in  the  aspirations  which  they  inspire : 

'  They  are  going  —  only  going 

Out  of  pain,  and  into  olias ; 
Oat  of  bad  and  sinful  weakness 

Into  perfect  holiness. 
Snowy  orows — no  care  shall  shade  them ; 

Brieht  eyes  —  tears  shall  never  dim ; 
Rosy  Tips  —  no  time  shall  fade  them  — 

Jflsus  called  them  unto  Him. 


'  Thet  are  going — only  going ; 

Jksus  called  them  long  ago  : 
All  the  wintry  time  they  're  passing 

Softly  as  the  falling  snow. 
When  the  violets  in  tne  spring-time 

Catch  the  azure  of  the  sky, 
They  are  carried  out  to  slumber 

Sweetly  where  the  violets  lie. 

*  They  are  g^ing  —  only  going, 

when  with  summer  earth  is  dressed, 
In  their  cold  hands  holding  roses 

Folded  to  each  silent  breast ; 
When  the  autumn  hangs  red  banners 

Out  above  the  harvest  sheaves, 
They  are  going  —  ever  going, 

Thick  and  fast,  like  fialing  leaves. 


'  Little  hearts  forever  stainless  — 

Little  hands  as  pure  as  they ; 
Little  feet  by  anffcus  guided 

Never  a  forbioden  way. 
They  are  going  —  ever  going  I 

Leaving  many  a  lonely  spot ; 
But  'tis  Jksus  who  bath  called  them- 

Suffer,  and  forbid  them  not' 


Bereaved  mother,  these  lines,  undoubtedly  from  the  swelling  heart  of  one  who 
'  bath  sorrow  like  unto  your  sorrow,*  must  by  and  by  fall  like  balm  upon  your 
wounded  heart  -  -  -  Before  you  peruse,  town-reader,  in  the  daily  journals, 
the  ridiculous  advertisements  of  astrologers,  sooth-sayers,  and  *  veiled  prophetesses,' 
run  your  eye  over  the  subjoined  account  of  the  manner  in  which  one  of  these 
pretenders  to  divination  was  *oome  over'  by  the  witty  and  satirical  Dean  of 
St  Patricr^s.  The  story,  although  greatly  condensed,  will  be  found  sufficiently 
SwiFT-ish :  Having  long  observed  and  lamented  the  abuses  of  pretended  astrologers,, 
especially  of  Partbidoe,  the  Almanac-maker,  the  chief  London  astrologer  of  the 
time,  he  began  to  adjust  and  correct  the  calculation,  which  he  had  made  for  some* 
years,  and  promulgate  his  predictions  founded  thereupon ;  proclaiming  that  Part- 
BiDGE  himself^  and  the  rest  of  his  clan,  might  *hoot  him  for  a  cheat  and  impostor 
if  he  failed  in  any  singular  particular  of  moment'  A  table  of  predictions  follows, 
calculated  from  the  time  when  the  sun  entered  into  Aries :  *  My  first  prediction,'  he 
says,  *  is  but  a  trifle,  yet  I  will  mention  it,  to  show  how  ignorant  those  pretenders 
to  astrology  are  in  their  own  concerns :  it  rehites  to  Partridge,  the  almanac^ 
maker.  I  have  consulted  the  star  of  his  nativity  by  my  own  rules,  and  find'  that 
he  will  in&Uibly  die  upon  the  twenty-ninth  of  March  next,  a'bout  eleven  at  night,, 
of  a  raging  fever :  therefore  I  advise  him  to  consider  it,  and  settle  his  affiiirs  in 
time.'  The  accomplishment  of  this  prediction  is  subsequently  set  forth  in  a*  *  Letter 
to  a  Person  of  Honor'  narrating  the  death  of  Mr.  Partridge  at  the  time  fbretold. 
by  the  sage  astrologer.  As  the  £ital  Twenty-ninth  approached,  word  was  brought 
to  the  seer  that  the  almanac-maker  was  growing  gradually  very  ill,  and  that  he 
had  become  delirious.    The  astrologer  visits  him,  but  finds  him  in  full  possession. 
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of  bis  onderBtanding.     He  teUs  him  that  he  is  sorry  Co  see  him  under  sacfa  i 
choly  circumstances,  and  begs  him  to  say  frankly  whether  his  predictioDs  relating 
to  his  death  had  not  too  mudi  affected  and  worked  on  his  imagination.    He  ref^ied 
*  that  he  had  often  had  it  in  his  bead,  but  nerer  with  much  apprebensioa  until 
about  a  fortnight  befiire ;  since  which  time  it  had  kept  perpetual  possession  of  his 
mind  and  thoughts,  and  he  did  Terily  believe  was  the  true  natural  cause  of  his  pre- 
sent distemper :  for,'  said  he,  *  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  this  ne^  astrologer 
vpckd  altogether  by  guess,  and  knew  no  more  what  will  happen  this  year,  than  I 
did  myself! '     ^I  told  him,'  said  the  true  astrologer,  *  that  his  discourse  surprised 
me  Tcry  much ;  and  I  asked  him  what  reason  he  had  to  be  convinced  of  the  astrolo- 
ger^s  ignorance.    I  asked  him  farther,  why  he  had  not  calculated  his  pwi  natiTity; 
to  see  whether  it  agreed  with  the  astrologer's  prediction  f  *    This  was  a  dindier : 
and  the  frightened  almanac-maker  answered:  *  O  Sir !  this  is  no  time  for  jesting; 
but  for  repenting  of  such  fooleries,  as  I  do  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart'     *  The 
observations  and  pref^ctions,  then,'  said  I,  *  which  you  printed  with  your  almanacs;, 
were  mere  impositions  upon  the  people  V     *  If  it  were  otherwise,'  he  answered 
solemnly,  *  I  should  have  the  less  to  answer  for.'    After  half  an  hour's  fiuther  con- 
versation, the  astrologer  took  his  leave,  repairing  to  a  coffoe-bouse  near  at  hand, 
leaving  a  request  to  be  informed  by  a  servant  when  his  prediction  'took  efibd,' 
which  &tal  result  occurred  soon  after.    But  John  Pabtridoe,  the  almanac-maker, 
would  not  Btajf  dead :  indeed,  in  a  paper  entitled  *The  Astrological  Impo$tor  Cot^ 
victed,^  he  denied  having  died  at  all ;  and  boldly  avowed  that,  thanks  to  his  better 
stars,  he  '  was  alive^  to  confront  the  false  and  audacious  predictor,  and  to  make  hnn 
rue  the  hour  he  ever  affronted  a  man  of  science  and  resentment  1 '    That,  owing  to 
the  outrageous  prediction,  the  town  believed  him  to  be  dead,  he  admits ;  for  the 
mourning  upholsterers  came  to  funerealize  his  i^Murtments ;  the  undertaker  came  with 
the  coffin ;  and  the  sexton,  to  know  where  he  was  to  be  hud,  and  whether  the  grave 
was  to  be  plain  or  bricked.    He  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  told  them,  together 
with  a  troop  of  *  dismals,'  or  mourning  mutes,  that  he  was  no  more  dead  than  they 
were:  but  they  knew  better:  told  him  to  get  into  his  grave-gear  as  quick  as  he 
could,  and  not  stand  like  a  ghost  at  the  window,  to  frighten  folks ;  that  he  'ought 
to  have  been  in  his  coffin  these  three  hours.'     '  Now  can  any  man  of  coomion- 
sense,'  indignantly  asks  the  dead-and-alive  eidevant  astrologer,  '  think  it  consistent 
with  the  honor  of  my  profession,  and  not  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  phfloeopher, 
to  stand  bawling  before  his  own  door,  *  Alive !  alivel  hoi  the  fiunous  Dr.  Past- 
RiDOB !  —  no  counterfeit,  but  all  alive  I '    But  Swirr  met  this  denial  promptly  and 
plumply.    Dr.  PAimuDOB  announced  in  his  succeeding  almanac,  that  he  '  was  not 
only  now  alive,  but  that  he  was  Ukettm  alive  upon  that  very  Twenty-ninth  of 
Maxxdi  when  it  had  been  foretold  that  he  should  die!'    Here  the  astrologer  'had' 
him:  and  his  first  argument  was  this:  'About  a  thousand  gentlemen  having 
bought  his  almanac  for  this  year,  merdy  to  find  what  he  said  agunst  me,  at  every 
line  they  read,  would  lift  up  their  eyes,  and  cry  out,  betwixt  rsg<f  and  laughter, 
that '  they  were  sure  that  no  man  alive  ever  writ  such  stuff  as  this : '  nor  was  that 
opinion  ever  heard  to  be  disputed :  but  there  was  another  and  a  stronger  evidence : 
Mrs.  Pabtbioob  herself  had  repeatedly  stated  to  the  gossips  of  the  neighborhood, 
that  her  husband  'had  neither  life  nor  soul  in  him : '  therefore^  it  was  '  only  an 
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uninformed  carcass  which  was  walking  about^  whidi  was  pleased  to  call  itself 
Partridoe  t  *  And  the  astrologer  proceeds  to  prove  him  to  be  dead,  out  of  his  own 
Almanac :  for  ^  he  there  sajs,  he  is  not  only  alive  now,  but  that  he  was  also  alive 
upon  the  yery  twenty-nin^  of  March,  which  it  was  foretold  that  he  should  die  on : 
by  this  he  declares  his  opinion  that  a  man  may  be  alive  now,  who  was  not  alive  a 
twelvemonth  ago  I  There  lies  the  sophistry  of  his  argument  He  dares  not  to  as- 
sert that  he  was  alive  ever  since  that  twenty-ninth  of  March,  but  that  he  is  now 
alive,  and  was  so  on  that  day  I  I  grant  the  latter,  for  he  did  n*t  die  until  night : 
whether  he  be  since  revived,  I  leave  the  world  to  judge.  This  is  perfect  cavilling, 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  it'  Any  thing  clearer  than  this,  or 
any  thing  stronger  in  corroboration  of  the  wonderfbl  miracles  effected  by  true 
astrology,  could  not  perhaps  be  found,  even  in  our  own  ^enlightened  age  I '  Wo 
dose  with  this  characteristic  sentence :  '  I  never  heard  a  finer  piece  of  Satire 
against  Lawyers^  than  that  of  Astrologers  when  they  pretend,  by  rules  of  art^  to 
tdl  when  a  suit  will  end,  and  whether  to  the  advantage  of  plaintiff  or  defendant : 
thus  making  the  matter  depend  entirely  upon  the  influence  of  the  stars,  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  I  *  -  -  -  A  knowledob  of  ^Parlia- 
mentary Usages^  is  one  of  the  most  important  acquisitions  of  any  man,  (either 
*  that  man,  or  another  man,*)  who  aspires  to  the  honors  of  political  or  *  conven- 
tional' life.  Read  the  subjoined.  *  Hence  we  view  the  great  necessity  there  is,' 
of  knowing  what  you  are  about,  when  you  happen  to  be  one  of  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  at  the  time  of  an  '  ezdting  debate.'    The  burlesque  is  perfect : 

*  Ir  there  are  any  in  the  land  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  mode 
of  procedure  in  electing  officers  and  so  forth  for  a  school  district,  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  enlighten  them,  by  reporting  verbatim  et  literaiim  what  my  own  eyes  beheld  and 
ears  heard.    As  usual,  there  were  tvro  parties,  each  bent  on  having  its  own  way : 

*  Mr.  M :  *  I  move  Mr.  D be  our  moderator.' 

« *  All  m  favor,  say  *  I.'    Carried.' 

*  Mr.  M was  spokesman  for  the  weaker  party,  and  carried  his  pofait  by  storm. 

*  Mr.  M  —^ :  '  I  move  that  Mr.  E be  our  trustee  for  the  next  three  years. 

•Mr.  A :  *Secondit!' 

<  Mod.  :  '  All  m  favor,  say  *  I.' 
*Voici:  •  What  *»  the  motion  ?• 

*  The  moderator  paid  no  regard  to  the  inquiry,  neither  called  for  the  negatives,  but 
declared  E elected. 

'  Up  jumps  y ,  the  head  of  the  stronger  party,  finds  a  trustee  of  the  opposite 

faction  elected,  and  moves  to  rescind :  did  not  know  he  was  voting  for  trustee.  Mo- 
tton  Is  seconded. 

*  Mr.  M calls  for  ayes  and  noes. 

*  Mod.  :  *  Clerk,  call  the  roll,  and  those  in/«vor  of  Mr.  E ^'s  being  trustee,  will 

say,  *  Yes,'  and  those  opposed,  *  No.' 

*  Mr.  G :  *  No,  that  anU  right^  those  in  favor  must  say  *  iTo,'  and  those  opposed^ 

Tm.' 

'  Mr.  M :  *  The  vote  is,  to  take  hack  the  vote  making  Mr.  E trustee. 

*MoD. :  *  Edzactly ;  jus'  as  I  said.    Those  that  want  Mr.  E for  trustee,  say 

'Yes;'  those  that  do  n*t,  say  'No,*    CaU  the  roll.' 
•aerk:  'Mr.  A .' 
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*  Mr.  A answers  *  Yes ;'  he  is  in  /nor  of  E ^'s  being  trustee.    A is  a 

good^oatored,  simple-minded  nan,  not  wishing  to  iiynre  any  body,  and  would  TOte  for 
any  body 

*  Mr.  M :  *No,  Mr.  A ^  you  don't  mean  to  say  *  Tes ; '  i%  recalls  the  rote 

for  trustee.    You  want  to  vote  No.' 

*Mr.  A :  *IwantHr.E to  be  trustee,  so  I  say  Km.' 

*MoD. :  *  Go  on.  Clerk,  Mr.  A is  right;  he  says  Yes;  he  wanto  £ to  be 

trustee.* 

*  Cleric:  •Mr.  B : 

*  B answers :  '  Xo,  I  can  nerer  Tote  for  the  like  of  that  mon.    His  dawg  bit  a 

boy  of  mine ;  and  ony  mon  that  *11  kape  a  dawg  to  bite  children,  bean^t  fit  to  be 
aither  trustee  or  any  think  else.    I  say  No.' 

*  Then  the  spokesman  of  the  other  party  endearored  to  explain  to  B that  he 

was  Toting  for  Mr.  E . 

*  Mr.  B :  *Dawm  it,  bean*t  I  a  mon,  that  I  cawnt  tell  If  I  say  Fms  or  Jfo:  I  say  J^«.' 

*  The  Koes  prerailed,  and  the  Moderator  decided  that  Mr.  E was  not  to  be  tbe 

trustee. 

'  Mr.  M :  «!  eaU  for  the  «Rbpobt:  ' 

*  To  reccared  of  Toxicrs  Jon  is,  the  coUecter  of  this  dis.  .  $27  15  dr. 

By  paid  Htrux  Kkcbux  for  wood  saun  and  split  redy  for  store,        9  00  cr. 
By  cash  paid  scholemam  for  Burner  schole  and  her  horde,    .        .    16  25 
By  fixin  winder  ft  nales  and  doar  hu^h  three  shillins,    .  .    00  87 

By  1  brume, 00  IS 

remainin  In  oar  bans  too  dollars  and  know  senis. 

A^V.  ) 

W.  T.  VTrusteaxe. 
M.  C.   ) 
'As  It  was  Ute  about  this  time,  and  I  had  obtained  the  abore  report,  I  left 

•Yours,  'Krisb." 

Most  especially  withentic.  -  .  .  Ths  ^BeminUcsneei  <^  Loremo  Dow^  the 
eocentric  traTeQing  Methodist  Preacher,  are  thankfully  receiTed:  but  most  of 
the  incidents  narrated  hare  already  obtained  a  wide  publicity  in  print  We  onoe 
heard  him  preach,  in  an  open  grore,  in  one  of  the  central  towns  of  our  State.  His 
appointment  had  been  made  some  two  months  in  adrance ;  and  the  day  before  bad 
been  one  of  wind  and  storm,  and  the  trarelling  was  terrific.  But  prompt  to  the 
hour,  he  appeared  on  an  old  and  way-worn  bay  mare :  his  fiioe  coTered  with  a 
beard  and  moustache,  which  at  this  day  would  excite  no  remark,  but  which  alone 
would  then  hare  congregated  the  curious  of  a  whole  township.  He  mounted  the 
stand,  a  rude  creation  of  rough  boards,  gare  out  a  hymn  with  which  the  *  surround- 
ing aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang,*  offered  up  a  short  prayer,  and  then  began  his 
discourse.  We  made  one  of  a  pair  of  little  twin-ZACCHBUSES,  on  a  tree  orer  his 
head,  orie  of  whom  was  occasionally  a  little  restless,  arising  from  the  insecure  and 
yielding  nature  of  his  perch.  Old  Lorenzo,  his  rod-rimmed  mouth  opening  round 
as  he  spoke  through  the  mossy  aperture,  looked  up,  and  exclaimed:  Boyst  h€ 
still  —  heep  still — or  come  d-o-to-nf  Tou  are  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  who 
would  n*t  eat  himself^  nor  let  the  ox  a-eat^ih !  *  The  discDurse,  in  some  respects, 
was  wonderful    It  was  at  times  pathetic,  often  ludicrous,  with  occ^ional  illustra- 
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tions  so  felicitous^  and  so  Ml  of  strong  oonunonHsense,  that  he  took  hia  immense 
mudienoe  with  him.  *  I  'm  only  a  poor  old  ram's-hom,'  said  he,  in  concluding  his 
nennon, '  through  which  God  has  hlown  upon  the  people :  may  Hb  hless  His  work ! ' 
A  hymn,  a  prayer,  a  henediction:  and  'Old  Lorensso'  was  again  in  the  saddle^ 
chirruping  his  old  mare  into  a  trot,  for  another  appointment,  miles  and  miles  away. 
He  was  a  Methodical  Sight  to  See  I  -  •  •  Wb  hope  ereiy  lorer  of  the  Knickeb- 
BOCKER  will  both  read,  and  commend  to  his  neighbors,  ^The  Story  of  a  Poor  Young 
Man^  which  will  run  through  five  succeessiTe  numbers.  It  is  a  pure,  healthful 
story  of  domestic  life,  and  has  been  reoeiyed  in  France  and  England  as  the  great 
novel  of  the  time.  Not  less  interesting  (and  of  immense  importance  to  eyery 
family  in  the  land  also)  is  the  liberally-illustrated  series  of  popular  articles,  entitled 
*FcUHfication8  of  Food^  which  will  be  continued  durjng  the  present  year.  Analy* 
ses,  by  the  most  accomplished  chemist  and  microscopist  in  the  country,  will  be 
given  of  all  the  principal  articles  of  food  in  common  use,  liquors,  drugs,  eta, 
usually  adulterated ;  the  adulterating  materials,  and  the  means  of  detecting  them ; 
together  with  the  names  of  manufacturers,  or  other  parties  guilty  of  this  most 
common  but  shameful  and  pernicious  crim&  The  articles  are  prepared  at  an 
immense  labor  and  expense :  and  we  confidently  expect  that  they  will  excite  more 
interest,  and  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  public,  than  any  series  of  magaane  papers 
yet  offered  to  American  readers.    -    -    -    Our  correspondent,  'W.  J.  R.,*  of 

L ^  (Mass.,)  must  permit  us  to  infer  that  the  following  is  not  to  be  considered 

' Private,'  although  contained  in  a  note  to  us  thus  designated.    It  is  'too  good  to 

keep'  —  from  our  readers:  'Rev.  Mr.  G ^  a  friend  of  mine  now  in  Heaven, 

told  me  a  capital  thing  about  his  journey  through  the  West,  in  a  missionary  capa- 
city, several  years  ago.  He  was  holding  an  animated  theological  conversation  with 
a  good  old  lady  on  whom  he  had  called :  in  the  course  of  which  he  asked  her  what 
she  thought  of  the  doctrine  of  Total  Depracity  t  '  Oh ! '  she  replied,  '  I  think  it 
a  good  doctrine,  if  people  would  only  live  up  to  it!^  The  minister  was  dumb- 
founded :  and  really,  what  could  he  say  ?  -  -  -  Thanks  to  our  fiur ' Down-East' 
correspondent,  for  lus  obliging  'excerpts'  fix>m  ^Farmet'i  Meditations^  or  Shep- 
herds SongaJ*  Once  upon  a  time,  many  years  ago,  an  old  firiend  and  occasional 
correspondent  in  '  Bangor,  State  o'  Maine,'  did  us  the  same  kindness ;  dispatching 
to  us  especially,  a  '  piece '  upon  one  Miles  Shoret,  in  which  were  depicted  '  The 
Suferinhe  of  a  Man^  with  as  much  genuine  pathos  as  the  affecting  'pome'  thus 
entitled,  fit>m  the  simply-classic  pen  of  K.  N.  Pepper,  modestly  'intituled'  ' 807ns 
Bemarhi  on  the  Death  of  Miles  ShoreyJ*  You  will  please  fiddle  and  sing  the 
'piece,*  on  page  two  hundred  and  twenty-four,  induding  the  ninth  and  tenth 
verses^  and  omitting  all  the  rest: 

'K1LB8  Sborbt,  fifteen  months  of  age, 
In  haste  has  guit  his  favorite  stage. 
By  oil  of  yitnol  spilled  on  him, 
And  was  consumed  by  the  flame  I 

'  This  child— who  suffered  by  this  fire, 
His  father's  name  was  Nbhkmiah  ; 
Who  is  a  real  friendly  man  — 
His  loving  mother's  name  was  Ami.' 

This  poem,  perhaps  the  most  unique  and  tragical  of  all  our  '  Fabmbr's  woria, 
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has,  as  we  have  said,  already  *Men  upon  the  puhlij[^f»ir*  through  these  pages. 
Our  present  correspondent  remarks  in  his  note :  ^  At  one  time  and  another,  yoa 
hare  published  in  your  *  Editor^s  Table  *  some  yery  rich  specimens  of  *  poetiy ' 
from  the  ^runil  districts,'  which  I  assure  you  have  excited  a  good  deal  of  merri- 
ment in  the  r^on  round  about  whence  I  send  you  this  scriblet  I  hare  in  my 
possession  some  genuine  productions  of  'the  same  sort,'  whidi  I  hare  been  mean- 
ing, these  three  years,  to  send  to  you.  To-day  I  will  sit  me  down  and  *  ^  it,'  as 
Fanny  Kemble  used  to  say  as  *  Joua,'  in  '  The  Hunchback,'  *  nor  leave  the  tKk 
to  another.'  The  Tolumo  — for  I  hare  a  volume  of  them,  containing  one  hundred 
and  eight  of  the  'pomes '  in  all — is  called  *  The  Farmer'e  Meditatunu^  or  She^^- 
herd^e  Songs :  by  Thomas  Randall,  a  resident  of  Eaton,  (N.  EL)  It  seems  to  hare 
been  printed  in  Limerick,  Mune,  by  Wu.  Burr,  in  the  year  1833,  and  to  hare 
been  *  entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,'  in  the  same  year.  I  inclose  a  loose 
leaf  or  two,  including  the  '  Index,'  to  assure  you  that  I  am  not  attempting  a  'sak,' 
as  you  might  suspect,  but  giving  you  extracts  from  a  veritable  work,  even  if  it  wat 
overlooked  by  Griswold  in  the  compilation  of  his  '  Poets  and  Poetiy  of  America.* 
The  pieces  which  I  transcribe  are  given  verbatim^  et  literatim,  et  punetwUm. 
Even  where  I  suspect  a  slip  of  the  type,  I  have  not  ventured  on  any  oonjectond 
emendations.    I  leave  those  for  future  editors  and  commentators.    Listen  to 


PC  SIC     LI. 

'  Bemarks  on  JoTm  Mwrck :  a  Man  of  large  Staiure,  toho  weighed  abotU  three  hwmdred  i 
Jlfty  pounds f  and  who  laUly  died  at  hit  residence  in  Eaton, 

(XIOBRTED  BT  RBQUIST.) 


*  He  *e  clothed  as  in  th«  ridiest  dresiy 

In  public  to  be  seen : 
The  worth  of  learning  did  impress; 

(In  business  to  convene.) 

'  No  more  with  statesmen  he  wHI  meet 

At  Concord  or  elsewhere ; 
In  their  assemblies  take  his  seat. 

His  measures  to  declare. 

'  No  more  he  '11  call  the  humble  poor 

With  him  to  take  a  seat ; 
And  feed  them  all  within  his  door 

With  most  delicious  ] 


*  Tea  mighty-  fall  bj  Cton's  command : 

Who  can  secure  their  breath  ? 
JoKN  March,  Esquire,  has  quit  the  land, 
Resigned  his  life  in  death. 

*  His  bulky  form  we  did  admire ; 

Uncommon  was  his  weight ; 

A  fever  seized  on  him  like  fire, 

And  shortly  sealed  his  fate. 

*  Dbath  laid  on  him  his  chillj  hand ; 

He  sunk  beneath  his  load : 
In  haste  he  left  his  farorite  land, 
And  quit  the  tiresome  road. 

'  He  siffnified  to  some  around. 

While  on  the  tiresome  road, 
That  some  sweet  comforts  he  had  found; 

He  'd  made  his  peace  with  God. 

'  His  wife  and  children  each  may  say, 

*  We  'to  lost  a  Oreai  Defence  : 
He 's  cheered  our  hearts  both  night  and  day, 

By  gifts  he  did  dispense. 

That  this  is  a  great  poem  upon  a  great  subject,  we  think  will  be  conceded. 
There  is  another  upon  ^  The  Cholera^^  which  also  '  impresses.*  Let  our  metropoli- 
tan authorities,  who  have  charge  of  our  dirty  streets,  see  to  it  that  these  'sugges- 
tive *  lines  do  not  rise  in  judgment  agunst  them,  during  the  fervors  of  the  summer 
solstke  soon  to  be  upon  us ;  when  neither  the  odors  of  myrrh  nor  of  franloDoense 


*  Those  ministers  he  thoogfat  sincere. 
With  him  they  found  a  place ; 

He  treated  them  with  lore  and  care, 
As  favorites  of  his  grace. 

'  But  now  he  bids  them  all  adien ! 

Here  in  the  desert  ground ; 
No  more  his  giant  form  to  view. 

Nor,  see  him  walking  round  > ' 
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sbftll  abound  in  our  streets;  nor  Hudson,  rolling  his  dead  dogs  to  the  sea,  contri- 
iMite  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  spiritual  of  all  the  senses : 


'Tbb  Crolbra  comes,  with  rapid  strides, 
Orer  the  western  ocean  glides : 
It  asks  DO  favors  of  the  sun, 
Through  the  dark  his  vapors  run. 

'  With  ^lassj  eye  and  fallins  cheek, 
(The  cities  see  and  give  a  shriek !) 
With  haggard  arms,  and  pointed  chin, 
He  looks  around  and  gives  a  grin ! 

•  New- York  city,  I  've  been  told. 
This  contagion  through  it  strolled ; 
Let  its  deadly  venseance  fall. 
Laid  them  lifeless  by  the  wall. 

'  The  doctors  each  began  their  drill. 
Tried  the  force  of  lance  and  pill ; 
Physic  in  profusion  flowed, 
Stomachs  filled,  and  bowels  stowed. 


'Noble  means  were  well  applied, 
And  the  wisest  skill  was  tried ; 
But  abortive  mostly  proved : 
Cholera  like  a  giant  moved  I 

*  Repelled  the  doctors*  generous  blows, 
Passed  along  by  streets  in  rows, 
Threw  disoracr  in  their  face. 
Defied  the  skill  of  Adam's  race  I 

'Sighs  and  |pbs — they  misht  be  heard  I 
Cries  to  heaven  were  highly  reared! 
Lamentations,  not  a  few. 
Walked  the  streets  of  New- York  through. 

*  Death  and  moumine  was  their  meat ; 
Sackcloths  passed  along  the  street; 
Hum  was  chanj^  to  gloom  profound ; 
Bells  were  tolling  all  around.' 


Next  in  poetic  strength  and  artistic  merit  to  the  affecting  stanzas  deroted  to 

Gttio  *'  Miles  Shobet,*  is  the  poem  *  On  the  Death  of  Esther  Merkow,  aged  about 

eighteen  years ; '  as  will  appear  from  two  of  the  dozen  stanzas  which  compose  it : 

'  Young  Esther  Mbrrow  once  was  here 
Robust  and  hearty,  fresh  and  fair : 
Health  flow'd  in  streamlets  round  her  head, 
Threw  in  her  face  both  white  and  red ! 

'Fair  Esthrr,  once  with  wit  and  sense. 
Whose  flesh  was  soft,  whose  bones  were  dense, 
Is  gone  to  earth  fh>m  whence  she  rose. 
When  all  her  frame  will  decompose  I ' 

The  mantle  of  oar  poet  would  seem  to  hare  fidlen  upon  his  son,  although  the 
latter  has  nerer  collected  his  lyrics  into  a  volume.  ^Pa&m  25,'  *  Lines  on  the 
Death  of  Nicholas  Blaisdel,'  and  ^Poem  26,*  *Qn  the  Sudden  Death  of  Johk 
Hern,'  haye  this  note  appended  to  them:  *  Written  by  the  Author's  son,  R.  W. 
Rasdall.'  a  stanza  or  two  from  *  Poem  26  *  will  suflSoe  to  show  the  style  of 
Randall  ^b  as  disdnguished  frt>m  that  of  Randall  p^r^ : 

'  On  his  horse,  then,  nnthouehtful  swift  homeward  he  sped; 

But  not  Ua  had  he  travelled,  ere  death,  pale  and  cola, 
With  his  poisonous  dart,  met  this  young  man  and  said, 
I  am  Death,  the  destroyer !  my  summons  behold  I 

'A  prisoner  pale,  then  he  fell  from  his  horse. 

With  red,  djine  blood  the  death-warrant  was  sealed ; 
Ko  more  be 's  delighted  with  Music's  sweet  voice ; 
His  limbs  are  inactive,  his  eyes  are  concealed. 

'  In  rain  did  they  minister  to  his  relief: 

A  bandage,  in  vain,  was  applied  to  his  head ; 
Father,  brothers,  and  sisters,  in  vain  is  your  grief: 
Your  friend,  be  is  gone,  for  your  John  he  is  dead  t 

Win  it  hereafter  be  stated  that  this  Magaane  has  fiuled  to  do  justice  to  the 
merit  of  any  distinguished  Kew-Hampshhre  hard  f  Can  it  be  insinuated  that  we 
don't  *  do  the  handsome  thing  f  -  -  -  Ik  inriting  attention  to  the  adverttsement 
of  *  The  Boekland  County  Female  IniHtute,*  aooompaD3ring  the  present  number 
of  our  Mag^mne^  we  need  only  remaricy  that  we  can  ooofinn  all  that  it  said  in  It 
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of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Institution.  Under  its  present  management,  it  is 
an  honor  to  the  State :  it  is  moreover  a  Home^  as  well  as  a  School :  and  where,  in 
the  whole  sweep  of  the  Hudson,  is  there  a  more  beautiful  prospect,  (counting  im- 
mediate access  to  the  metropolis,)  than  can  be  commanded  from  the  piazzas  of  the 
*  Institute  ?  *  Of  the  Principal,  and  his  capable  assistants  it  needs  not  that  we 
should  speak.  Well  known  even  now,  they  are  becoming  more  widely  known  with 
every  *term*  of  their  ^Institute*  existence.  -  -  -  Ws  comm^id  tiie  foUowing 
to  the  attention  of  our  contemporary  in  Boston,  as  calculated  still  &rther  to  correct 
the  ^Seamanship  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,''  It  occurs  in  the  opening  diapter  of 
GuLUVER*8  voyage  to  Bro^ignag :  *  The  captain,  being  a  man  well  experienced  in 
tiie  navigation  of  those  seas,  bade  us  all  prepare  against  a  storm,  which  acconfin^ 
happened  the  day  following ;  for  the  Southern  wind,  called  the  Southern  monsocm, 
began  to  set  in.  Finding  it  was  likely  to  overblow,  we  took  in  our  sprit-sail  and 
stood  by  to  hand  the  fore-sail ;  but  making  foul  weather,  we  looked  the  guns  wen 
'  all  ^t,  and  handed  the  mizzea  The  ship  lay  vexy  broad  ofi(  so  we  thought  'A 
better  spooning  before  the  sea,  than  trjring  or  heeling.  We  readied  the  iaro^ul 
and  set  him,  and  hauled  aft  the  fore-sheet ;  the  helm  was  hard  a-weather.  The 
ship  wore  bravely.  We  belayed  the  fore  down-haul ;  but  the  sail  was  splits  and  we 
hauled  down  the  yard,  and  got  the  sail  into  the  ship,  and  unbound  all  the  things 
dear  of  it  It  was  a  fierce  storm :  the  sea  broke  strange  and  dangefxxis.  We 
hauled  off  upon  the  lanyard  of  the  whip-stafl^  and  helped  the  man  at  the  hdm.  We 
could  not  get  down  our  top-mast,  but  let  all  stand,  because  she  scudded  before  the 
sea  very  well  We  knew  that  the  top-mast  being  aloft,  the  ship  was  the  wfade- 
somer,  and  made  better  way  through  the  sea,  seeing  we  had  searroom.  When  the 
storm  was  over,  we  set  fore-sail  and  main-sail,  and  brought  the  ship  ta  Then  we 
set  the  mizzen  main-top  sail,  and  the  fbre-top  sail  Our  course  was  east-north-east ; 
the  wind  was  at  south-west  We  got  the  starboard  tacks  aboard :  we  cast  off  our 
weather-braces  and  lifts :  we  set  in  the  lee-braces,  and  hauled  forward  the  bowlings, 
and  hauled  them  tight,  and  belayed  them,  and  hauled  over  the  mizzm-tack  to  wind- 
ward, and  kept  her  full  and  by,  as  near  as  she  would  lie! '  ''We^  have  ^  smeH  srit 
water :  *  but  many  may  lose  the  beautiful  ^ seamanship'  of  this.  •  •  -  A  wobx 
which  will  make  a  more  than  ordinary  sensation,  and  <^  whidi  an  extended  ^^ 
view  will  soon  appear  in  these  pages,  is  now  passing  through  the  press  of  Messn. 
Delissbr  and  Procter,  *on  Broadway.'  It  is  entitied  *  I^  Secret  History  of  the 
French  Court  under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin :  or  the  Life  and  Times  of  Madame 
de  Ghetireuse,^  It  is  by  Victor  Cousin,  and  translated  by  M.  L.  Booth.  A 
superbly  engraved  portnut  will  add  to  its  *  personal '  attractions.  •  -  .  Carltlb 
himself  will  *  smile  a  still  smile '  over  this  burlesque  of  his  entirely  characterisdc 
style :  *  Come  now,  0  my  Thomas  I  thou  doubtful  doubter  of  doubts,  thou  flounderer 
on  the  flat,  miry  and  bilgy  of  tideless  Toryism.  I  have  somewhat  to  show  the& 
Look  I  —  what  seest  with  those  staring  eyes  of  thine ;  those  eyes  so  big  and  bullet- 
like,  globed  in  such  spheretic  speculation !  It  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  seest : 
A  car,  four-wheeled  and  many-sized  and  springless.  No  two  of  the  wheels  are  of 
the  same  size — in  order  prescript  and  irrevocable.  It  goeth  fordi  badcwardly, 
hind-quarteriy,  and  stem-foremostiy,  and  joineth  in  many  directions  at  once,  and 
therefore  hath  no  locomotion.    Time  and  half  a  times  it  is  half  topgr-turvy,  and 
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othenrhileB  the  soonceless  traToUer  therein  ensconced,  knowetti  not  whether  he  is 
sitting  on  his  head,  kneeling  on  his  heels,  or  standing  on  his  elbows.  Loud-nimbleth 
and  rough-tnmbleth  this  mystic  and  portentoos  car :  and  yet  it  stayeth  where  it 
lisleth,  and  where  that  is  no  man  knoweth,  not  even  its  inventor.  And  what  sort 
of  a  car  is  that  ?  Ho  t  ho  t  Peter  and  Paul  !  Ha !  ha !  Mrs.  Grundt  and  Dame 
IVrtington  I  Why,  man,  dost  thou  ignore  this  car  f  Dost  thou  not  recognize 
this  car  ?  Why,  man,  it  is  Thyself — it  is  CAR-lyle !  But  is  it  *  himself,*  or  is  it 
his  lingual  *  Goblin  d — d  ?'  -  -  -  Wb  have  espedal  pleasure  in  calling  public 
attention  to  the  opening  piece  of  a  Musical  Series,  published  by  Messrs.  Delisseb 
AND  Procter,  Broadway,  entitled  '  Voeal  Quartettes^  (adapted  to  the  Poetry  of  the 
Frayer^Booh^  These  musical  performances  are  from  the  variorum  pen  of  our 
friend  Jacques  Maurice,  Esq. :  and  those  whose  judgment  *  cries  in  the  top  of 
ours,*  as  Shakspearb  phrases  it, 'commend  the  opening  piece  as  supplying  a  most 
important  desideratum.  These  ^Quartettes''  will  be  the  result  of  careful  labor, 
distributed  through  a  number  of  years.  Although  the  just  effect  of  the  music  de-  • 
mands  in  most  cases  four  voices,  generally  with  accompaniment,  many  of  the  pieces 
are  not  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  larger  choirs  or  singing-parties ;  and  nearly  every 
one  may  be  sung  as  a  soprano  solo,  if  the  accompaniment  is  given  in  full ;  though 
often,  of  course,  the  performance  will  be  l^s  satisfiu^tory  to  the  ear.  Such  at  least 
are  the  opinions  of  musical  judges.  -  -  -  Is  there  not  a  pleasant  and  withal  an 
instructive  Picturb  embraced  in  the  annexed  passages  from  a  late  familiar  epistle 
of  an  esteemed  New-England  friend,  yet  fellow-Crothamite,  dated  in  mid-March  from 
his  delightful  *  Country-Home  ?  *  We  say  *  instructive,*  because  it  mighty  and  it 
should,  induce  emulation  of  kindred  Acquisition  of  Attairhahle  Enjoyment^  equally 
refined  and  inexpensive.  We  should  *sink*  the  opening  compliment^  as  *  not  at 
all  in  our  way  *  of  publication  in  these  pages,  but  for  its  inseparable  connection 
with  the  present  thoughts  of  the  writer : 

*  What  weird  power  is  it,  my  friend,  that  yov  possess,  which  always  moves  one  to 
write  to  you  after  reading  your  *  Qossip  ?  *  Wherever  I  am,  and  by  whatever  influences 
surrounded,  I  can  scarcely  resist  the  Impulse  which  is  the  invariable  result  of  my  first 
perusal  of  your  Magazine. 

*  When  I  describe  the  external  influences  attending  my  this  day*s  reading  of  the 
Maroh  number,  you  will  not  think  it  strange  that  I  yield  to  the  temptation. 

*■  Last  week  I  brought  my  family  home  from  New- York,  where  they  have  been  spend- 
ing the  winter :  and  I  have  been  remaining  here  with  them  through  the  week.  Yester- 
day I  went  to  P i  and  purchased  the  ENicxxRBOCua  and  Home  Journal.  To- 
day, after  *  putting  things  to  rights '  a  little,  I  sat  down  in  my  library  to  have  a  good 
*rcad*  of  the  Exickkreocker. 

*  As  I  commenced  reading,  the  snow  began  to  fall ;  gently,  gently,  and  in  little  fine 
particles ;  so  that  we  knew  we  were  going  to  have  a  real  snow-storm.  I  do  love  to  see 
a  snow-storm  commence  in  this  way :  when  it  begins  with  great  feathery  flakes  and  a 
great  bluster,  we  know  that  it  will  be  all  *  fuss  and  feathers,'  and  that  it  will  shortly 
end  with  the  '  nastiest '  kind  of  a  raiu.  But  when  it  begins  as  this  has,  so  fine  that 
you  have  to  look  twice  to  see  one  flake;  and  the  folks  say  *it  's  going  to  snow '  for 
half  an  hour  after  it  has  been  snowing ;  when  it  comes  down  in  a  benignant  kind  of  a 
way ;  seeming  to  say  *■  Well,  I  had  about  as  lief  snow  as  not :  do  you  think  it  best 
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that  I  should?  Left  tee :  I  will  scatter  a  few  speeks  and  see  how  they  take.  How 's 
the  groimd  f  Frozen  ?  Hum :  well,  I  will  gire  jou  a  little — nothing  dee  to  do.  OU 
BoEKAS  is  oflf  somewhere  just  now ;  but  he  will  be  along  by-and-bj,  and  take  hold  willi 
mo.  There:  how  is  thaft  Pretty  fine ~ preUy  fine:  I  suppose  you  think  I  wonH 
make  out  much.  Ha!  ha  I  well,  we  11  see  —  we  11  see!'  And  then  you  wiU  see. 
Then  you  will  see,  in  about  three  hours,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  naUue. 
One  rast  white  sheet  rolled  out  over  the  ground,  with  the  brown  shrnbe  peeping 
through,  trying  to  keep  their  heads  abore  water  UU  the  last  minute ;  the  fences  deco- 
rated with  long  rolls  of  *  frosting ; '  the  fir  and  the  spruce  and  the  arbor-Tits  clothing 
themselves  like  happy  brides ;  while  the  oaks,  and  the  maples,  and  the  chestnuts  sL&nd 
by,  brown,  dry,  and  unmored,  like  old  bachelors  whose  season  is  over;  timid  snow- 
birds fluttering  about,  and  looking  pitifully  at  the  pitying  faces  on  the  warm-nde  of  the 
window-pane ;  and  more  beautiful  than  all  else,  the  great  white  cloud  of  silrer  stars, 
and  pearls,  and  diamonds,  ever  descending,  descending,  descending,  from  as  high  as 
yon  can  see,  as  far  as  you  can  see,  in  prodigality  such  as  Heaven  alone  aifords ! 

*  What  a  day  to  read  the  KxicusBOCKnl  Do  you  wonder  that  I  do  not  resist 
temptation  ?    Do  you  wonder  that  I  write  to  you  ? 

*  Let  mo  describe  my  eitemals  a  little  more  fully : 

*  My  library  is  just  where  all  libraries  should  be,  at  the  pleasantest  corner  of  tlie 
house.  It  is  in  the  second  story,  and  the  house  stands  high,  so  that,  looking  aonth,  I 
can  see  miles  in  the  distance  without  moving  from  my  desk.  In  front,  or  on  the  west 
side,  rolls  the  swift  black  river,  whose  specific  gravity  we  have  impressed  into  serrioe 
to  drive  our  spindles ;  and  beyond  rises  the  steep,  wooded  hill,  along  the  aloping  Inrow 
of  which,  like  a  girdle,  runs  the  little  lonely  path  which  '  \]/c\e  Russsl*  cut  for  Sarah 
to  travel  home  from  mill.  *  Uncle  Russbl  *  is  an  eccentric  character,  but  good-natured 
and  genial  as  that  FALSTArr  whom  he  so  much  resembles  in  appearance.  His  house 
stands  alone,  on  the  other  side  ^f  the  river,  while  the  road  runs  on  this  side.  The  did 
man  usually  crosses  in  his  boat ;  but  there  is  a  *  string-piece '  some  distance  below, 
which  Sarah  crosses  when  she  returns  home  in  the  evening.  Many  a  stormy  night, 
when  the  eight-o'clock  bell  has  rung  out  the  operatives,  have  we  watched  poor  Sarah's 
lantern,  as  it  glimmered  along  the  hill,  down  into  the  hollows  and  over  the  eminences 
of  her  lonely  path. 

*  To  come  in  doors :  the  little  ones  are  having  a  *  great  time  *  in  the  nnisery  with  the 
new  Scotch  nurse.  Martha  is  an  Ayrshire  lass,  and  a  near  relatire  of  Dvrms.  Wife 
is  chatting  with  Father  and  Mother  and  Sister  down  stairs^  and  you  and  I,  ddar  friend, 
are  all  alone. 

*  I  have  been  listening  to  your  gossipy  chatting,  but  as  you  hare  exhausted  your 
*  powers  of  conversation'  with  tne,  it  is  my  turn,  now.    I  've  *■  got  you,*  <Am  time ! 

*  My  mind  is  running  somewhat  upon  your  remarks  prefatory  to  the  extract  from 
a  casual  newspaper  letter  of  mine;*  and  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  great  mistake 
most  business-men  make  in  permitting  the  finer  pursuits  of  intellectual  culture  to  be 
entirely  banished  by  their  business  duties.  From  my  experience  in  mercantile  life,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  who  suffers  himself  to  be  absorbed  completely  by  the 
demands  of  his  business ;  whose  only  care  is  upon  his  balance«heet,  and  who  has 
brought  himself  to  believe  that  it  is  his  assigned  lot  simply  to  perform  the  routine  of 
labor  in  his  counting-house,  like  the  wheel  of  a  dock,  has  sold  himself  to  the  most  odi- 

•  See  the  KnoxiBBOOKO  for  March :  pp.  8S5. 
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OV18  and  debftsing  sUvery.    And  yet  I  know  that  the  tendency  of  a  buainess  life  is  to 
the  entire  absorption  of  one*8  self  in  its  cares. 

*■  Do  yon  ask  me  why  I  hare  chosen  to  place  myself  among  dangers  of  which  I  am 
wmmed  ?    I  will  tell  you. 

*■  Your  Man  of  Letters  is  a  valuable  member  of  society :  in  fact,  we  should  find  it 
aomewhat  difficult  to  get  along  without  him.  We  want  him  to  write  our  histories ;  to 
explain  the  musty  volumes  which  reveal  past  ages  to  us ;  we  want  him  to  travel,  and 
xuLirate  his  travels  to  us ;  we  want  him  to  think  profoundly  and  then  give  us  the  re- 
sult of  his  lucubrations ;  we  want  him  to  immerse  himself  in  scientific  discoveries,  and 
eliminate  those  things  which  may  benefit  us ;  we  want  him  to  '  do  up'  some  poetry  oc- 
casionally for  us ;  we  want  him  to  collect  and  distil  for  our  delectation  the  delicious 
fluroma  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day :  we  want  him  as  an 
ornament  to  society  —  hvi  we  do  not  want  to  pay  him  f 

*  Apollo,  my  friend,  is  a  fellow  of  talent.  I  confess  to  a  liking  for  his  shining  parts ; 
but  he  has  n't  half  the  influence  which  Mercurt  has  now-a-days :  therefore  have  I 
chosen  the  latter  as  my  patron.  Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  succumb  quietly  to  the 
harness  of  commercikl  life.  Did  you  never  see  a  staid  and  sober  old  farm-horse  jog, 
jog,  jogging  along  in  a  lumber-wagon,  with  head  down,  ears  flapping,  and  his  pot-belly 
swinging  from  side  to  side,  suddeidy  prick  up  his  ears,  toss  up  his  head,  seize  the  bit 
between  his  teeth,  and  break  into  an  awkward  gallop  for  a  rod  or  two,  making  the  tug- 
chain  rattle  and  the  old  cart  fairly  groan,  as  some  spirited  nag  came  spanking  by  him  ? 
Just  BO  do  I,  jogging  along  in  the  well-worn  ruts,  often  feel  my  blood  stirred  by  some 
passing  event  in  literature ;  and  springing  out  of  the  track,  regardless  of  check  and  re- 
straint, and  unmindful  of  the  clanking  of  the  chains,  and  the  damage  to  my  go-cart, 
canter  after,  until  my  stiff  joints  and  labored  breath  admonish  me  of  my  departure 
from  duty.'  .  .  .  *  The  March  number  of  '  Old  Enick  '  is  a  gem.  I  am  delighted 
with  your  reminiscences.  Tour  Mississippi  correspondent  has  also  got  off  the  best 
thing  in  his  Ime  which  has  appeared  since  the  days  of  poor  George  Hill.  I  might 
particularize  farther,  but  have  not  the  time.' 

^Gain  time,'  then,  and  write  again  I  -  -  -  AwArrrNO,  until  next  month,  adequate 
space  and  leisure  for  t^  proper  notice  of  *  Tremlian  and  his  Friend^^  a  work  from 
the  prolific  and  always  agreeable  pen  of  our  friend.  Dr.  K  Sbelton  Macksxzie,  we 
simply,  for  the  present,  briefly  call  attention  to  the  existence  of  the  book,  and  name 
the  publishers,  J.  K  Lipfincott  and  Compant,  Phikdelphia.  Even  this  brief  an- 
nouncement is  scarcely  necessary.    -   -   -   Since  our  friend  Mr.  Sparbowgrass's 

*  unpremeditated '  yet  most  atrocious  pun,  mode  one  morning  when  we  were  steam- 
ing townward,  what  time  the  great  Hungarian  Patriot  was  on  a  visit  to  us,  we  have 
heard  nothing  worse  in  its  kind  than  the  Mowing,  which  we  dip  fitmi  our  to- 
night's Bvening  Post :  *  CoL  Albert  Pike  is  about  to  depart  on  a  tour  of  business 
and  pleasure  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West  He  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
few  gentlemen  who  know  the  ways  of  the  red  man.  The  excursion  will  occupy 
some  two  or  three  months.  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Pike's  speech  at  the  Opera 
House,  in  Cincinnati,  there  was  as  much  anxiety  among  Pike's  friends  to  hear  Pike 
speak,  as  there  is  among  miners  to  see  Pike's  Peak.'  *But :  what  toa«  Mr.  Spar- 
bowgrass's pun?'  Why,  this:  *Why  is  a  celebrated  Hungarian  General,  now 
among  us,  like  a  musket  ? '     *  Give  it  up : '  *  Gould  n't  say,'  '  Out  of  town,'  etc. 

*  'Cos  shoot'   Eos-shut  /   Emulation  in  punning  fructifies  at  long  intervals  or  dia- 
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tanoes  of  tiin&  .  .  .  '  Tke  Trvs  Heart  $  Aipirationt '  are  too  inoomplrte, 
however  beautiful  in  their  original  form,  for  satisfactory  publication.  We  are  none 
the  less  obliged,  however,  to  *  Orxoxd  *  for  his  kind  intentions.  •  -  -  Cbables 
G.  Lelakd,  Esq.,  has  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  The  LadUi  Illustrated 
Magatine,  late  *  Qrabam's,  of  which  latter  he  had  the  literary  charge  during  the 
last  two  years  of  its  existence. 
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W.  A.  TowNSEiTD  AKD  CoMPAifT*fl  EDITION  OF  Coopcb's  Notkls  !s  attracthig  the  at- 
tention and  securing  the  wide  popularity  which  we  predicted  for  it,  some  months 
'  since,  while  the  great  enterprise  was  as  yet  almost  in  embryo :  but  the  materials  to  be 
employed,  and  the  superb  original  illustrations,  indicated,  with  sufficient  plainness, 
what  the  public  had  good  reason  to  expect.  Kor  will  public  expectation  in  any  degree 
be  disappointed.  The  pioneer  of  the  series  was  *  The  Pioneers^*  which  has  been  sac- 
ceeded  by  *  Tke  Red  Rover,''  and  *  The  La»t  of  the  MohieansJ*  It  would  be  idle,  at  this 
late  day,  to  speak  of  the  eharacter  of  these  or  other  kindred  works,  which  hare  made 
CooPSR*s  name  and  literary  fame  known  not  only  *  wherever  the  Enfflieh  language  is 
read  and  spoken,*  but  as  well  where  many  other  languages  are  read  and  spoken. 
Ilencc  it  remains  only  to  be  stated,  that  in  the  conception  and  execuUon  of  the  en- 
gravings by  Darlkv,  who  has  the  rare  faculty  of  entering  into  the  very  tpirit  of  his 
author ;  in  the  firm  and  beautiful  paper,  made  expressly  for  this  edition ;  in  the  clear 
and  elegant  typographical  execution;  and  in  the  rich  and  tasteful  binding  of  the 
volumes,  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  desired,  save  the  ability  to  purchase  them ;  and 
this,  fortunately,  the  publishers  place  within  the  easy  reach  of  all  good-book  bnyeia. 
We  shall  have  something  more  in  detail  to  remark  of  the  illustrative  '  iUyminatione '  of 
this  truly  National  Seriee  of  truly  Amssican  works. 

Thb  'Mkicoir  or  Golonkl  Bchjaiiih  TALLVAnos,'  of  the  Revolution,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  our  last  number,  accompanied  by  a  graphie  and  interesting 
extract,  describing  the  execution  of  Xajor  Airoai  at  old  Tappaan  Town,  possesses  lor 
OS  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  When  Mr.  Johr  P.  Browr,  for  so  many  years  United 
States  Dragoman  at  Constantinople,  and  so  long  a  correspondent  of  this  Magadne, 
sent  to  us,  on  behalf  of  Prince  Doloobocki,  of  the  Rusnan  Embassy  al  ^e  SabUme 
Porte,  for  an  autograph  letter  of  the  ^  great  and  good  Washirotov,'  and  another  of 
our  *  eminent  novelist,  Goopbr,*  it  was  from  our  friend,  Hon.  F.  A.  Talucaook,  (who 
publishes  this  memoir,  prepared  by  his  father,  *  at  the  request  of  his  children,*)  that  we 
obtained  a  most  interesting  autograph  letter  from  Washi rotor  to  his  honored  parent, 
ahowing  his  implicit  con&dence  in,  and  firm  reliance  upon  him,  by  the  PaUr  JPatria, 
This  letter,  with  an  admirable  one  from  Mr.  Cooper  to  the  Prihcb,  we  were  permitted, 
at  the  time,  to  publish  in  the  Knicrkrbockkr,  from  which  they  were  widely  copied, 
not  only  at  home,  but  in  Great  Britain.  And  well  does  this  thin,  modest  Tolume  prove 
the  judgment  of  Washi  rotor  in  the  selection  of  his  more  distinguished  patriotic  co- 
adjutors. A  fine  engraving,  from  the  pencil  of  TauRSULL,  Washi  rotor*s  aid-de-camp, 
(presented  to  Hon.  F.  A.  Tallmaoob  by  the  venerable  artist  himself,)  fronts  the 
volume :  and  its  noble  port  and  bearing  shows,  that  in  *  the  times  that  tried  men's 
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«o«/«,'  there  were  noble  bodies  to  be  exposed  and  tried,  as  well  Ab  we  hare  giren 
the  retult  of  Andrk's  captare  and  execution,  in  the  words  of  one  who  described  *  all 
which  he  taw,  and  part  of  which  he  was,'*  let  us  not  omit  to  quote,  from  one  who 
lUeralfy  *  thinks  in  words,*  an  important  preliminary  passage : 

'  Aptbr  this,  I  took  mj  station  again  upon  the  line,  in  the  county  of  Westchester. 
After  marching,  and  counter-marching,  skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  catching  cow-boys, 
etc.,  etc.,  late  in  the  month  of  September,  namely,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third,  I 
returned  from  below  to  the  regiment,  then  near  Northcastle.  Soon  after  I  halted,  and 
disposed  of  my  detachment,  I  was  informed  that  a  prisoner  had  been  brought  in  that  day 
by  the  name  of  John  Andbrson.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  three  men,  by  the  names  of 
JoBX  Pauldixq,  Di.riD  Williams,  and  Isaao  Van  Vbrt,  who  had  passed  below  our 
ordinAiy  military  patrols,  on  the  road  ttom  Tarrytown  to  Kingsbridge,  had  fallen  in  with 
this  John  Andbbson,  on  his  way  to  New- York.  They  took  him  aside  for  examination,  and 
discoTering  sundry  papers  upon  him,  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  boots,  they  deter- 
mined to  detain  him  as  a  prisoner,  notwithstanding  Anobbson's  offers  of  pecuniary  satis- 
Action  if  they  would  permit  liim  to  proceed  on  his  course.  They  determined  to  bring 
him  up  to  the  head-quarters  of  our  regiment,  then  on  the  advanced  post  of  our  army, 
and  near  Northcastle.  This  they  effected  on  the  forenoon  of  the  twenty-third  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1780,  by  delivering  said  Andbrson  to  Lieut-Col.  John  Jambson,  of  the  Second 
Regiment  Light  Dragoons,  then  the  commanding  officer  of  said  post,  Col.  Shbldon  being 
at  old  Salem,  under  arrest. 

*His  Excellency  Gen.  Washinqton  had  made  an  appointment,  to  meet  the  Count 
BocHAMBXAU  (who  Commanded  the  French  army  then  at  Newport,  R.I.,)  at  Hartford,  in 
Connecticut,  ^ut  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  of  September,  and  was  on  his  return  to 
the  army  at  the  time  of  Andbrson's  capture.  When  I  reached  Lieut.-CoL  Jambson*s  quar- 
ters, late  in  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third,  and  learned  the  circnmstances  of  the  capture 
of  the  prisoner,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Lieut. -Col. 
Jahbson  to  Arnold's  head-quarters  at  West  Point,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  information 
respecting  his  capture.  At  the  same  time  he  dispatched  an  express  with  the  papers  found 
on  John  Andbbson,  to  meet  Qen.  Washington,  then  on  his  way  to  West-Point.  I  did  not 
fail  to  state  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  this  conduct  to  Lieut.-Col.  Jahbson,  in  a  private 
and  most  friendly  manner.  He  appeared  greatly  agitated  when  I  suggested  to  him  a  mea- 
sure which  I  wished  to  adopt,  offering  to  take  the  whole  responsibility  upon  myself,  and 
which  he  deemed  too  perilous  to  permit.  I  will  not  farther  disclose.  I  finally  obtained 
his  reluctant  consent  to  have  the  prisoner  brought  back  to  our  head -quarters.  When  the 
order  was  about  to  be  dispatched  to  the  officer  to  bring  the  prisoner  back,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  Lieut.-Col.  Jahbson  would  penid  in  his  purpose  of  letting  bis  letter  go  on  to 
Oen.  Arnold.    The  letter  did  go  on,  and  the  prisoner  returned  before  the  next  morning.* 

MEsass.  TiCKNom  and  Fields'  Boston  Edition  or  thb  Waverlkt  Novels  has  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  We  hare  frequently  adverted  to  it,  as  it  bss  advanced ;  and 
to  the  very  last  works,  *  The  Surgeon's  Daughter,*  and  *  Castle  Dangerous,'  now  before 
us,  it  has  justified,  in  all  respects,  the  high  praise  which  it  has  received  from  the  press 
throughout  the  United  States.  Convenient  in  size,  beautifully  printed  upon  excellent 
paper,  illustrated  in  each  volume  with  exquisite  engravings  on  steel,  tastefully  and 
uniformly  bound,  it  is  externally  an  edition  which  will  make  it  an  ornament  to  any 
library.  The  last  volume  gives  the  names  of  the  novels  in  alphabetical  order ;  the 
chronological  order  and  the  characters  introduced,  with  a  summary  of  the  principal  in- 
cidents in  each  story ;  an  index  of  names,  with  references  to  the  volumes  and  pages  in 
which  they  are  first  mentioned ;  an  index  to  the  notes ;  and  a  copious  glossary  of  the 
Scottish  words  and  phrases  so  frequently  used  by  Scott.  These  additions  give  a  com* 
pleteness  to  the  Household  Edition  which  no  other  one  possesses. 
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Hazard^s  EaaAT  oh  Lanquags,  aitd  othib  Papers/  was  noticed  by  a  correspondent  ' 
with  signal  faror  in  our  March  number :  in  the  present  issue,  another  correspondent 
also  a  Thinker,  and  whose  theory  in  relation  to  Thought  is,  that  we  ^Unk  only  w  wordi, 
sends  us  the  following  comprehensive  memoranda,  as  hie  impressions  derired  iirom  a 
perusal  of  the  work  in  question,  contending  that  the  author  does  not  distinguish 
between  feeling  and  (hinking.  Having  followed  the  maxim,  *AuM  aUaram  pcaiem^  we 
leave  the  subject  with  our  readers. 

'  Ths  author  of  an  Essay  on  Language  lays  down  the  following  positions  at  pages 
9  and  10 : 

'  1.  A  language  of  worda  has  been  adopted  as  the  usual  and  best  means  of  oonmnmi- 
eating  our  thoughU^  (p.  9.) 

'  2.  There  is  an  incipient  stage  of  onr  thoughU  before  they  are  connected  with  vordB, 
(p.  ».) 

'  8.  At  that  stage  ihoughts  might  be  called  id«(u  or  images,  (p.  9.) 

'  4.  Idea$  are  but  vaguely  associated  ioUh  thoughts  which  have  already  assumed  the 
form  of  words, 

*  5.  To  designate  our  mental  perc^tions  in  this  incipient  state,  and  keep  them  distinct 
as  objects  of  thought  fh)m  the  words  with  which  they  are  ultimately  united,  he  calls  them 
ideals  or  primitive  perceptions, 

'  6.  By  these  terms  he  means  '  impressions  of  things,  and  all  the  images,  sensations,  and 
emotions  of  the  mind,  which  are  really  independent  of  foords* 

*  7.  These  impressions,  etc.,  '  having  a  separate  and  prior  existence,  induce  ns  to  put 
them  into  language,  in  order  to  impart  our  knowledge  of  them  to  others,  and  to  compare 
them  with  each  other  in  our  own  mind.' 

<  8.  If  a  person  'sees  a  landscape,  the  impression  it  makes  on  his  mind  is  an  ideaL  The 
emotions  associated  with  it  are  also  ideals  ov primitive  perceptions  * 

*  9.  He  seeks  corresponding  terms,  and  describes  the  scenery  to  another  [that  is,  in  words] 
whose  mind  also  receives  an  ideal  of  it,  together  with  the  associated  emotions,  which  are 
also  ideals, 

*  10.  Though  these  ideals,  in  this  ease,  are  the  efftd  of  language  they  are  still  as  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  words  as  any  other  effect  from  its  cause  ,  .  ,  ideals  are  separate  ob- 
jects of  thought,'  (p.  10.) 

'  Such  are  the  definitions  and  first  principles  of  the  author's  theory.  The  ground  tallscy 
of  his  theory  consists  in  his  confounding  thought  with  sensation  and  emotion.  Bat  sensa- 
tion, feeling,  emotion  —  is  not  thought.  It  is  not  uncipient  thought.  It  precedes  thought 
It  is  not  until  we  are  conscious  of  an  emotion,  feeling,  or  sensation  that  we  begin  to 
think  of  it — it  is  not  till  then  an  object  of  thought — then,  as  certainly  and  as  perfectly  as 
at  any  time  afterward,  we  think  of  it  in  words.  At  no  stage  of  its  progress  or  contiBnanoe 
can  we  think  of  it  apart  from  words. 

*  Thinking  is  a  voluntary  act.  But  sensations  and  emotions  Are  involuntary ;  and  to 
speak  of  the  involuntary  impressions  and  emotions  occasioned  by  seeing  a  landscape,  as 
ideals,  incipient  thoughts,  is  to  confound  things  which  are  as  different  as  possible  from 
each  other.  To  say  that  we  can  think  of  sensations  or  impressions  —  as  ideals  —  apart 
from  words,  and  yet  (as  in  9)  by  describing  them  in  words,  can  produce  the  same  idealt, 
that  is,  the  same  sensations,  impressions,  or  emotions  in  another's  mind — and  of  course, 
so  that  he  can  think  of  them  without  words — is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  if  I  am  conscioos 
of  neuralgic  pain  in  my  head,  then,  first,  I  can  think  of  it  as  an  ideal,  apart  from  words ; 
second,  I  can  select  words,  think  of  it  in  words,  and  describe  it  to  another  in  those  words, 
so  that  he  shall  receive  an  ideal  of  it  which  he  can  think  of  apart  firom  words ;  third,  that 
his  receiving  an  ideal  of  the  pain  by  means  of  my  verbal  description,  is  nothing  else  but 
his  feeling  the  same  neuralgic  pain  in  his  head,  and  thinking  of  it  apart  from  words.' 
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Fint  Premium  awarded  whererer  exhibited.    Illastnted  Price  GIrcalaxB  aent  bj  mafl. 
Orders  promptly  filled. 
GEORGBl  A.  PRCf CE  A  CO^  BwAOa,  V.T. 
GEOROB  A.  PRIirCTB  A  OCK,  UO  I^iJu  8t^  Chicago,  ID. 
GKORiQB  A.  FRIKCB  it  CO^  87  FVUTOIT  8TRKET, 

___^ NEW   YORK   CITY. 

LIGHT  &  BRADBURYS, 
PIANO   FOBTG 

MANUFACnrREES, 

421  Broome  Street,  New  Tork. 

Excc'lBior  is  oar  motto.    To  produce  the  VERT  BEST 
PIANO  FORTE  our  aim  and  detormimttlOD. 

Every  real  improvement  we  adopt.  Nothing^  good  that  experience,  labor,  or  money 
will  procure  do  we  reject.  Fullness,  richness,  sonoroosness,  make  up  the  quality  <rf  our 
tone ;  elasticity  and  delicacy  our  touch ;  and  in  every  climate  our  instruments  stand  in 
tune.  Our  pianos  are  in  nearly  all  the  schools  in  New  Tork,  and  in  academies  all  over  the 
country.  In  the  families  of  diuines,  men  of  letters  and  musical  profeasors,  there  probably 
are  more  of  our  instruments  than  of  any  other  maker.  They  never  have  fiodled  to  secure 
the  first  premiums  at  Fairs,  and  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  precession. 

All  who  are  in  want  of  a  good  Piano  Forte  will  do  weU  to  try  our  instruments. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade  and  to  clergymen. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

LETTERS  TO  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 

ITROM    ms    FAMII.Y    ANO    FRIBiVDS,  ' 

Never  before  published.    The  first  is  dated  1761,  and  the  last  1790. 
They  are  full  of  interest,  as  descriptive  of  private  life,  and  many  of  the  prominent  events 
that  occurred  during  that  period. 

One  vol.    Royal  Svo,    Extra  Pcper,    Prioi  Two  DoUan, 
PORTRAITS   OF    MRS.   FRANKLIN   &    MRa    BAGHE. 
Orders  addrebsed  to  the  Publisher. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PRESCOTT, 

An  Original  Portrait  on  steel.  Recollections  of  Frescott  by  his  former  secretary  Ad- 
drchbes  oi  fc: V  ptrrr,  BANCHOFT,  SPAUKS,  WINTHROP,  and  others.  Letter  of  Rev  NF 
H.  MlLBUim,  letter  of  Mr.  PRESCOrP,  and  other  matter  of  interwt 

Price  Twenty-five  oenta.    For  sale  by  all  Booksellers. 

C.  BENJAMIN  RICHARDSON,  Publishep,  848  Broadway,  N.Y. 
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^      M.   FUSTKLE^S 

nfPBOYED  PATENT 

FOR  BUSINESS  AND  FAMILY  USK 

NEEDLES,  SILK,  THREAD,  &C. 
Office,   421    BROADA\rAY 

Comer  of  Canal  St,,  New*Tork, 


These  Madunes  are  first-claas  shuUle-stitcb,  and 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  novir  in  use. 

CARD. — ^They  are  alike  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  tailor,  hatter,  shoemaker,  and  &milies,  bebg  of 
'the  highest  speed,  simple  in  construction,  easily  kept 
in  order,  and  less  liable  to  disoourage  beginners  than 
any  other  Sewing-Machinei 
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VOLCANIC  BEPEATIXG  FIBE-ABHS. 


I>ATB3N-TB3i:>     IN"     XeG4^. 


THE  NEW-HAYEN  ARMS    COMPANT 

Hayb  reoentlj  obtained  the  entire  catiad  i 
the  above  Anna,  and  are  now  maniAtnry^ 
them  in  the  most  perfect  inaoner,  and  tie  ^ 
parea  to  furnish  the  trade  on  farorable  teiBi. 

Bapidity  of  Execation. 

The  rapidity  of  execation  of  this  Am  jkn 
it  beyond  all  competition.  The  thirtj-akoHr 
can  be  loaded  and  fired  in  lees  than  one  warn 
— a  quickness  and  ibrco  of  ezecutioii  wlid  i  1 
as  much  superior  to  the  best  revohren,  m  &er 
are  to  the  old  muzzle-loading  single-aiioolea 

Water-Proof  Ammimition. 

The  Ammunition  is  Water-proo^  hsDceHcB 
be  used  in  any  weather,  or  loaded  and  hs^  «p 
for  months,  or  laid  under  water,  aadtkifesi 
with  certainty. 

Safety  from  Accidental  DiBchsge. 

Its  safety  firom  accidental  dischaige  is  a  |R« 

consideration  in  its  fiiTor ;  for  whik  the  la^ 

azine  (a  tube  running  the  whole  kng&of  ir 

barrel)  may  be  filled  with  balls,  and  tba  tb 

gnn,  in  fact,  bo  loaded  fit>m  breech  to  muzzle,  it  is  511  is- 

posaible,  fh>[u  any  carelessness  in  haDdling;  to  dischaige  i  Iti 

CoKfLTRiTCTios^  19  simple  and  its  w(^kmanship  most  per&Gt;  beoce 

U  Is  Qot  easily  got  out  of  repair.    Its  Propobtioks  are  i^ 

^^        elegant,  and  ccMnpact,  and  the  barrels  are  all  rifled  witii  greit  a- 

^B..     octnefla.     It  t«qaif^  no  cap  nor  priming,  no  buUet-DOidd  car 

^^W  ^    po^^dcr-flaak.     The  powder  and  cap  is  contamed  in  a  bAed 

Y^  J        **  mmiB  '^  ball  of  the  best  form  and  prop(xtions,  and  is  u  fici* 

^^         na  the  best  percussion  caps.     It  shoots  with  accuracy  and  gia» 

force  til  an  any  oihvr  ami  LTv|^with  double  the  powder  used  £n  this. 

Dirt'CtiotiB  ibr  use  accot»}mny  eadi  Arm.  Balls  are  padced  in  tin  casa^  2fiO 
each. 

After  \h\s  date  the  prices  will  be  as  follows— namely  : 

Na  X— 4  iDch  Pocket  Pwtol,  tl2 ;  plated  and  eDgraved,  13.6(^— canjias  ai 
bnlla. 

No.  1—0  ineb,  for  Target  Piaotice,  $13.5ft;  plated  aad  engrayed,  |15-tBiT- 
ing  i&n  balls, 

No.  2—6  ipch  Katy  riatol,  tl8 ;  plated  and  engraved,  $20— eanyiaf  eijfeJ 
balls, 

No.  2—8  Int4i  mvy  Pistol,  $18;  plated  and  engimved,  $2a-€an7iEf  tea 
balls. 

Noi  2—16  inch  Carbine,  $30  j  plated  and  engrared,  $33^-caByiDg  tvia^ 
balls. 

No.  2—20  inch  C-arbioe,  $36;  plated  and  eBgrayed,,  $38— «anyiiig  tiw^ 
6v'e  balh. 

No.  2—24  icifh  Carbine.  $40;  plated  A  engraved,  $43— «unying  thiitrbiBs. 

Ammunttios  — Ko.  I  Btilla,  130  to  the  pound,  $!•  pei  theosnd.  Ka  3 
Balbs  66  to  the  p^und,  $1 2  per  thousand.  (Na  1  Arms  leqwke  Na  1  BIBS' 
No.  2  Arms  require  No.  2  BoUa.) 

A  libern]  dLscoutit  to  th«  trade.    Tour  orders  are  reepectlully  eolioited. 

Omm  and  Depot  for  tli»  United  States,  26T  BROADWAY,  New-YA 

^  JOSEPH  MEBWrOTa  Agent 


MOyiMT  WASIHIDMQTOIM  OOLLISQDATIS  DMSTDTIUITE, 

(Od  Washington-square,) 

ISfo.  218  Fourth-stareet.  corner  of  Maodougal-street, 

»  _iS'f2"^5^^^^  •"*  FANNING,  Priaclptta,)  opeiu  the  closing  tonn  of  its  sixteenth  aosdemto  yssr  on  MONDAY. 
April  18*  1899.  ' 

rocttUoB  is  seeessible  from  sll  parts  of  the  City,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  snd  Hoboken.  Pupils  of  all  aces  and  de* 
^e«s  <^promS8  admitted  (bj  tbe  quarter)  at  any  time  to  the  departments  and  classes  fbr  which  they  am  prepand.  are 
«bmea  only  from  tbe  day  i*f  enterinie,  and  tborongbly  dtted  for  bustness  or  any  American  ooUeee.  Yarionadaaasa 
^  M9^  Oreek,  French,  German,  Spanish.  Drawtnn,  B^iok-keeplng.  higher  tfatbemadcs,  and  all  other  Iwanebca  of 
joatfafhl  stady, receive  dally  Instruction  from  ten  acGompllshed  AsalsUMts of  ezperlenoe  in  teaching;  the  PrinolDals 
d«Tetin9  their  whole  time  to  the  snpervlsion,  instruction,  and  care  of  their  popllsw  The  department  of  little  bova. 
whteb  Is  «H>eeially  attractive.  Is  nnd**r  the  Immediate  gaidance  of  one  of  the  Principals. 

ParenU  not  acquainted  with  this  Institution  are  referred  to  the  following,  among  a  hundred  others,  of  its  pnaent  well- 
knoivn  p*trons: 

K«T.  A,  D.  GiLLWTK,  D.D.,  JxTLina  Frakkel,  M.D.,  OoirsTLiirTtT  Palmkb.  Bsq.. 

|t«T.  Chasub  FLBTonn,  Hbmrt  V.  Pooa.  laiq.,  Hehrt  Btoku,  Esq? 

Hon.  naxBT  K.  Datks,  Ll-ut,  Michlbk,  U.  8.  N.,  J.  O.  Fowlbb.  Bm.' 

?**^  ^"-  F.  Havbhbto,  Fbkd.  L.  Taloott,  Esq.,  F.  H.  Jebk*,  Em? 

A.  N.  Gairir,RI>.,  E.  V.*Hauohwout,  Esq..  0.  Hwsbnbbro,  Esq., 

JO0VPH  WoBSTER,  M.D..  JoHM  H.  Abil,  Em.,  Robrbt  Sbars,  Esq., 

Sajivbl  a.  Pubdt,  M.D.,  Feank  Hollius,  Esq.,  Stbphbh  PniLBucTlbq. 

Hosieryi 

Undergarments^  and 

Men's  Fnmishing  Ooods* 


A.   RANKIN    &    CO., 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

UNION   ADAMS, 

No.     6S7     BROADWAY^ 

Four  doors  below  Bleecker  street;   and  at  the  Old  Stand^ 

No.  96  BOWERT, 

Invite  attention  to  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  these  goods  to  be  found  in  this  coontrj. 
Dealing  in  these  goods  EXCLUSIYELY, 

IllPOBTING  DIRECTLY, 

and  MANUFAOTURINa  EXTENSIVELY, 

we  are  able  to  sell  the  best  goods  at  prices 

commonly  paid  for  inferior  qualities. 
Goods  shown  f^ly.    The  lowest  price  asked,  and  money  cheerfhlly  refunded. 

CALL,  EXAMINE,  AND  COMPARE. 


BSTABIiISHSD   IN    THS    TBAB   1628. 


Engraving  and  Printing  half  price. 

Wedding,  At  Home,  Yisiting  Cards,  etc. ;  Bridal  Envelopes,  Fancy  Stationery,  etc. ;  Bustneas  Cards, 
Billheads,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Notes,  Labels,  Checks,  etc.,  at 

KELLY'S,  87  FULTON  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 

Imprassions  fhraished  to  publishers  and  others,  ftom  one  hmidrBd  engraved  Steel  FlatM  of 
and  Foreign  Boeneiy,  Portraits  of  Eminent  Men,  etc 
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(L^OIdSS^Pa   @/i\[aiD[10!l[i[i!)@. 

BY 
L.  J.  DOWHIHG  AND  H.  W.  SABGEHT. 

This  elegant  work  on  PRACTICAL  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 
prises  A.  J.  Dowmimo's  great  Work,  and  a  new  and  valuable  Tre^^se  by  Henet  Wdi- 
THROP  Sabornt,  giving  the  progress  of  Raral  Art  in  tbe  United  States  to  the  presot 
time ;  descriptions  of 

AMERICAN    PLACES,    PBIYATE    BESID£NCES»    CENTRAL    PABK^ 
LLEWELLYN  PARK.  N.  J. 
With  a  fbll  account  of  the  newer  Dkoiouous  and  Evbrorben  Trees  and  Shbitbs.    Pre- 
senting also,  in  a  tabular  view,  the  experience  of  cultivators  in  different  parts  of  ths 
Union,  with  the  hardy  and  half-hardy  Evergreeps.    The  Illustrations  consist  of 

Seven  Superb  Steel  Plate  Engrayings, 

besides  numerous  engravings  on  wood  and  stone,  of  the  best  American  Residences  ai^ 
Parks,  with  portraits  of  man^  new  and  remarkable  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Price  $3^. 
Sent  by  mail,  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

A.  0.  MOOEE  A  CO., 

Agricultural  Book  Publishers, 
140  Fulton  street,  New-Toik. 


A  NEW  EDinON  OF  THIS  WORK  THOROUGHLY  REVISED 

Bmbracing  all  the  new  and  valuable  Fruits,  with  the  latest  improvements  in  their 
cultivation,  up  to  January,  1859,  especially  adapted  to  tne  wants  of 

WfiSTfiRIf    FRVIT    GROWERS. 

Full  of  excellent  Illustrations,  by  F.  R.  Eluott,  Pomdogist,  late  of  Glevdand,  0^ 
now  of  St.  Louis.  Price  S1.25.  Sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of  tbe  United 
States  on  receipt  of  price.  A.  0.  MOORE  &  CO., 

Agricultural  Book  Publishers,  140  Fultoo  street,  N.  Y. 


AMERICIUI  WEEDS  AIID  USEFUL  PUNTS, 

OB, 

A.GHtICrOXiTXJRAXi     BOXjAJNTST. 

BT    W.    DARLINQTON,   M.    D.,  WEST    OHBSTBR,     FA., 

With  additions  by  George  Thurber,  N.  Y. 

A  History  and  Description  of  all  Plants  injurious  or  impc^tant  to  the  Amoksi 
Varmer  ana  Ghirdener;  with  nearfy  Tkree  Hundred  Illustrations, 


Which  now  infest  our  &rms  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  introduced  from  abroai 
and  being  at  first  unnoticed,  have  spread  from  form  to  farm  until  it  now  costs  tbe  Fsm- 
ers  of  Ajmerica  Millions  of  Dollars  every  year  for  the  destruction  of  these  F<9e%i- 
ers,  or  in  the  injury  done  to  their  crops.  Every  Farmer  should  guard  his  grounds  torn 
the  first  approach  of  his  enemies.  As  a  class-book  for  agricultund  Schools  and  CoUega 
— and  a  Hand-book  for  the  Farmer — and  for  all  public  and  private  libraries,  this  book 
is  the  most  valuable  addition  ^t  made  to  our  already  large  list  of  Agricultural  Books. 
Price  $1.50.    Sent  by  mail,^ostage  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  price. 

A.  0.  MOORE  &  CO.,  Agricultural  Book  PuUieiien^ 
140  Fulton  street,  New-York. 


8CB0FXJLA,    OB   KHSTO'S   EVIL, 

«  ooDatitutional  disease,  a  corruptioii  of  the  blood,  by  which  this  fluid  becomes  vitiated,  weak,  and 
or.  Being  in  the  drcidation  it  pervades  the  whole  bodj,  and  may  burst  out  in  disease  on  any  part 
it  No  ofgan  is  free  from  its  attacks^  nor  is  there  one  which  it  may  not  destroy.  The  scrofulous 
lot  is  yariously  caused  by  mercurial  disease,  low  living,  disordered  or  unhealthy  food,  impure  air, 
th  and  filthy  habits,  the  depressing  vices,  and,  above  all,  by  the  venereal  infection.  Whatever  be 
I  origin,  it  is  hereditary  in  the  constitution,  descending  "  from  parents  to  children  unto  the  third 
d  fourth  generation  ;'*  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  the  rod  of  him  who  says,  "  I  wiU  visit  the  iniquities  of 
a  Others  upon  their  children.'' 

Its  effects  commence  by  deposition  from  the  blood  of  corrupt  or  nlcerous  matter,  which,  in  the 
igs,  liver,  and  internal  organs,  is  termed  tubercles;  in  the  glands,  swellings;  and  on  the  sur&oe 
iptions  or  8ore&  This  foul  corruption,  which  genders  in  the  blood,  depresses  the  energies  of  life, 
that  scrofulous  oonstitntions  not  only  suffer  from  scrofrilous  complaints^  but  they  have  &r  less  power 
withstand  the  attacks  of  other  diseases ;  consequently  vast  numbers  perish  by  disorders  which, 
bough  not  scroihlous  in  their  nature,  are  still  rendered  fatal  by  this  taint  in  the  system.  Most  ot 
i  consumption  which  decimates  the  human  family  has  its  origin  directly  in  this  scrofulous  contam- 
ition ;  and  many  destructive  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  brain,  and,  indeed,  pf  all  the  organs^ 
ae  from  or  are  aggravated  by  the  same  cause. 

One  quarter  of  aU  our  people  are  scrofulous:  their  persons  are  invaded  by  this  lurking  infection, 
d  their  health  is  undermined  by  it  To  cleanse  it  from  the  system  we  must  renovate  the  blood  by 
alterative  medicine,  and  invigorate  it  by  healthy  food  and  exerdae— such  a  medidne  we  supply  in 

AYER'S 

COnPOVJfD    EXTRACT    OF    SARSAPARIIiliA, 

9  most  effectual  remedy  which  the  medical  skill  of  our  times  can  devise  for  this  every  where  pre- 
Qlng  and  fatal  malady.  It  is  combined  from  the  most  active  remediate  that  have  been  discovered 
'  the  expurgation  of  this  foul  disorder  from  the  blood,  and  the  rescue  of  the  system  from  its  destroo- 
e  consequences.  Hence  it  should  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  not  only  scrofhla,  but  also  those 
ler  affections  which  arise  from  it,  such  as  Eruptivb  and  Skik  Dissasss,  St.  Amthont's  Fms,  Bo6% 
iTsiPELAs,  Pimples,  Pustules,  Blotches,  Blains  and  Boils,  TumobS)  Tetteb,  and  Salt  Bheux, 
ALD  Head,  Bxsa  Wosk,  Rhbumatibm,  Syphilitio  and  Mebcuioal  Diseases,  Dbopst,  Dtspepsla, 
siLiTT,  and,  indeed,  all  Gouplaints  abising  from  Vitiated  or  Impure  Blood.  The  popular 
lief  in  "  impurUy  of  the  blood*^  is  founded  in  truth}  for  scr^a  is  a  degeneration  of  the  blood.  The 
ticular  purpose  and  virtue  of  this  SarsaparlUa  is  to  purify  and  regenerate  this  vital  fluid,  without 
lidi  sound  health  is  impossible  in  contaminated  constitutions. 

AYER'S    OATHARTIO   PILLS, 

FOB  ATiTi  TSES  FUBFOB3D8  OF  A  FAMTLY  FHYBIO. 

1 80  composed  that  disease  within  the  range  of  their  action  can  rarely  withstand  or  evade  them, 
eir  penetrating  properties  search  and  cleanse,  and  invigorate  every  portion  of  the  human  organism, 
reeling  its  diseased  action,  and  restoring  its  healthy  vitalities.  As  a  consequence  of  these  proper- 
1  the  invalid  who  is  bowed  down  with  pain  or  physical  debUity  is  astonished  to  find  his  health  or 
^rgy  restored  by  a  remedy  at  once  so  simple  and  inviting. 

Not  only  do  they  cure  the  every-day  complaints  of  every  body,  but  also  many  formidable  and 
igerous  diseases.  The  agent  below  named  is  pleased  to  mmish  gratis  my  A.merican  AJmanac, 
itaining  certificates  of  their  cures,  and  directions  for  their  use  in  the  following  complaints:  Oostivt' 
S  ffearibwrnt  Headache  arising  from  disordered  Stomach,  Nausea,  Indigestion^  Pain  in  and  Morbid 
etion  of  (he  Bowels^  FUUttlency,  Loss  of  AppeUtSj  Jaundice,  and  other  kindred  complaints,  arising 
n  a  low  state  of  the  body  or  obstruction  of  its  flinotions. 

AYER'S   CHERRY   PECTORAL, 

FOB  THE  BAPID  CUBE  OF 

igha.  Colds,  Inflaensa,  Hoaraeneas,  Croup,  Bronchitis.  Incipient  Consumption,  and  for  the 
relief  of  Consumptive  f  atlents  in  advanoea  stages  of  the  diaeaae. 

So  wide  is  Hie  field  of  its  usefulness  and  so  numerous  are  the  oases  of  its  cures,  that  almost  every 
tion  of  country  abounds  in  persons  publicly  known,  who  have  been  restored  from  alarming  and 
Q  desperate  diseases  of  the  lungs  by  its  use.  When  once  tried,  its  superiority  over  every  other 
Udne  of  its  kind  is  too  apparent  to  escape  observation,  and  where  its  virtues  are  known,  the  public 
longer  hesitate  what  antidote  to  employ  for  the  distressing  and  dangerous  aflTections  of  the  pul- 
tary  organs  that  are  incident  to  our  climate.  While  many  inferior  remedies  thrust  upon  the  com- 
lity  hare  fiiiled  and  been  discarded,  this  has  gained  firiends  by  eveiy  trial,  conferred  benefits  on  the 
cted  they  can  never  forget,  and  produced  cures  too  numerous  and  too  remarkable  to  be  foigotten 

PBEFABED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  ATER  &  C0.3 

LOWELL  MASS. 
And  aold  by  afl^draggisti  and  dealen^  every  where. 
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I»  It  -A.  T  T'S 
NEW  DOUBLE-THREADED  ELASTIC-STITCH 

PRICE,  FROM   $25  TO  $35.     NO   RIPPING. 

AB«...«..,cb,.pM.chU...i-;..n,,th..;og,^^^^^^^ 


^^^^^y^:^^^^^Bd^^Jt^7.T:^^. 


thoroughly  test  them  before  parchMlog 


Dorougniyiesiwoiui/ijtwt-j.-.'.'-— — o-  _— _,,    .  »_•..      _j 

RATina  noOMS   113  WMhington  St..  Boston;  923  Chestnut  St.,  FhDadeiidus;  ai 
^  L?  B^wiy.  Ne^;^*!  ar  AGENTS  WANTED.    Apply  at  the  Bo.t«  .«e. 

For  sale  as  above  the  best  Carpet  Sweeper  in  the  market. 


If  yoa  wint  BELIOIOtrS  (X)FFB«  »lw»y»,  md  it  a  «oe<iv  of  from  A»*r  «».*»>«"* 

'^"'        "OLD   DOMIHIOH"    COFPBE-PO.T 

''Sr  Sow  by  Dealers  Id  Housekeeping  articles,  and  Storekeepers  generally. 

ARTHUR,    BURNHAM    &    GILROY, 

117  <fc  119  South  Tenth  Street,  FkOai^ 
Mannfactarer.  under  the  Patent  for  the  United  States.  Also.  Manufkoturers  under  the  Patent  of  AKTHUITS  SB> 
SEALING  FRUIT  CANS  AND  JABS. ^ 

OOM3d:KNX>A.TION3. 

OOOB  NBWS.— A  reduction  to  AfiFJ^J 
Sewing  -  Machines  is  aanoonced  ia  ov  eiliuBni 
columns.  Their  utiUty  is  catahiishad  beymi  «iM 
and  at  the  present  prices  we  see  no  nvsoa  «Sgr"9 
should  not  be  found,  aa  they  o«gb&  t*  be,  ■  wjj 
household.  Sereral  rarietiee  are  mann&etacl  m^ 
ed  to  rarious  purposes.  So  &r  as  pobBe  "jwi"^ 
been  formed  and  uttered,  the  preference  is 
accorded  to  the  Wheeler  and  WOson  l___ 
family  use.  and  for  manufketnres  in  the  ««aa»fa|i« 
purpose  and  material  During  the  preiait  stf^  tte 
trials  have  been  numerous,  and  all  the psteali «i^ 

Eretenslon  hare  been  brought  fidrly  into 
D  every  case,  the  Wheeler  and  WOson  l_ 
won  the  highest  premium.  Wemay  to«aB«ft«J» 
Pairs  of  New-Yoric,  New-Jersey,  Paaqfna^*^ 
tucky.  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Tlrgliiia,  lCcb|gsa>"*"* 
Missouri,  and  California,  and  the  Fatrs  «l  ^^te^ 
nati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Baltimore,  Bt<^BMs4«iaB 
Pranclsco  Institutes,  already  held.    At  the  f»  *  ■■ 


WHEELER  &  WILSON'S 


FBIOB    QBEATIiY  BEDUOHD. 
orrioi, 

505  Broadv^ray,  Ne^v^-York. 

SEND'POB  A  CIBOULAB. 


The  lock-stitch  is  the  only  stitch  that  can  not  be  raveled, 
and  that  presents  the  same  appearance  upon  each  side  of 
the  seam.  It  is  made  with  two  threads,  one  upon  each 
fide  of  the  fabric,  and  taiterlocked  in  the  centre  of  it. 


St  Louis  Mechanical  Association,  the  cv^mmm 
sisted  of  twenty-live  ladies  of  the  bigbert  ■»*»■■■ 
Ing,  who,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  awsrte*  iraj 
Wheeler  and  Wilson  machine  the  higbert  tm  m 
premium,  a  silrer  pitcher  rained  at  tra.  lffte«a* 
do  not  establish  a  reputation,  we  know  not  efcat  co. 
—OhrisUan  AOcoeaU  and  J&umaL 

I  find  your  machine  invaluable).  I  hait  - 
year,  and  it  has  never  been  out  of  order.  *»*■' 
is  very  durable,  and  can  be  adapted  to  Has  ««■■ 
materials.  It  works  with  the  rapidity  of  a  **b1 
saves  much  time,  Dattgne,  and  expense.  <■•* -^^ 
machines  is  used  in  my  lkther*s  UmSj,  awftgfg 
household  of  a  sister,  and  others  by  variMi 
The  opinions  of  aU  accord  with  that  I  bats 
pressedT  MBS.  ANNA  OOBA  BV 

Tour  admirable  yeedl&wfmam  Is  the  oOy  m 
that  defies  extortionate  men.  They  can  "^^  _^i 
nor  starve  it,  nor  deprive  it  of  sleep,  b«  *»■  JJ 
nor  make  Its  hands  weary.  It  Is  a  wwk«  ««» 
match  for  the  most  unwearied  and  avariei««^ 
facturer.  At  last,  I  am  tiumklW  that  tkere  h »JJ 
ohine -Woman  that  can  not  be  oppreastd  stf  ^» 
BidZtetog.  BMV.  HBf BT  WABD  B 


HUMPHREY'S 

SPECIFIC   HOMEOPATHIC   REMEDIES. 

THE   GREAT   FEATURE 

X  this  Mri«B  of  DomMtle  B«med1es  ^  that  Mcfa  putfealar  medldne  to  a  Spioino  Ibr  the  ttartlealar  dtoease  or  clasa 
diseases  whose  oame  it  heiTik  and  may  be  relied  upon  for  the  oare  of  that  putleolar  afRsction.  Hence,  persons  snf- 
tog  from  a  cbronle  disease  of  long  stanains  allmen^  in  bnylns  a  eise  of  Hi7MPBaKT*8  SpsoiriOB,  obtain  toe  particalar 
i  deeirvd  for  their  ease,  and  thus  thenoaelYes  make  aenre,  wbleb  otherwise  woald  cost  them  manj  doUars,  and  no 
all  amoant  of  time  and  medical  attendance,  il^  indeed,  it  wtnld  be  obtained  at  all. 
rhna,  mnltitadea  solTer  fh>m  Dtbpkpsia,  Bilious  Conditioh,  CoeTiTBNBSs,  Bad  Tasts,  Ooino  Tovoub,  and  Ds- 


.rrr,  which  Is  perfectly  controlled  and  eared  by  the  DYSPEPSIA  BPECIFIO.  There  to  searoely  a  phase  or  form 
thto  disease,  which  to  not  promptly  controlled  and  ultimately  enred  by  the  use  of  tbto  Speeiflc  Thoosannr.who 
re  saifered  for  yesn  with  this  **  Bilious  Ck>ndition/*  having  purchased  a  case  of  these  Speoiiioii  have  obtained  a  per- 


t  core  and  immunity  firom  their  old  complaint 
X>rGH8,  COLDS,  and  SORB  THROATS,  which  eo  freaaenUy  lead  to  BRONCHITIS  and  CONSUMPTION,  are 
,  in  tbelr  early  stages,  promptly  cured  by  the  COUOH  PILLS.  Many  cases  of  long-standing  Bronchitis,  and  Irri- 
ing  CoQgh,  Dtare  been  perfectly  cured  by  thto  Specific.  But  more ;  msny  persons  have  a  peculiarl  llabill^  to  solds, 
1  take  them  fh>m  the  least  exposure,  Thto  will  be  entirely  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  COUOU  PILLS,  ss  scores 
I  testify  from  experience. 

>o  CATARRH  to  one  of  our  most  common  and  most  troublesome  diseases  against  which  the  Old  School  Medieinea 
I'ereo  Homcaopathic  prescriptions  sre  of  rery  little  use.  Tet  hundreds  of  persons  have  beenieured  of  not  only  recent 
1  fresh,  but  even  long-standing  and  obstinate  esses  of  CATARRH,  btr  the  use  of  thto  Specific. 
)ne  sged  tody  in  Syracuse  wss  thus  perfectly  cured  of  a  Catarrh  which  had  annoyed  her  all  her  life.  And  a  young 
ly  St  one  of  our  flnt^etoss  boarding-schools,  who  was  eo  aflllcted  with  thto  dlaesse  as  to  require  more  than  forty  hano- 
fbielha  week,  wss  entirely  euredin  a  single  week  by  ihto  Spedflc 

PILES,  bleeding  and  blind,  to  one  of  those  common  and  obstinate  forms  of  disease  which  snv  so  difficult  to  erne  by 
ordinary  methods,  but  whieh  find  an  entire  and  fundamental  cure  In  the  Catarrh  Specific    True,  tinre  to  required ; 


t  th«  Specific  to  pleasant  to  take,  requires  neither  diet  nor  restraint,  and  being  followed  up,  a  perfect  cure  to  the  re- 
1  nnndreds  of  persons,  in  purchssing  a  case  of  Specifics,  have  obtained  a  cure  for  thto  mnet  trying  and  obstinate 
m  of  dlaeaaa,  whteh  hss  been  worth  to  them  ten  times  the  cost  of  the  entire  set    Csses  of  over  twenty  years*  stand- 


( bare  been  enred  with  thto  simple  Specific,  and  we  belicTe  all  may  be  cured  by  pr rsererance. 

The  esse  conuinathe  best  FEVER  and  AGUE  SPECIFIC  known,    A  remedir  without  any  deteterions  or  poison- 

I  rabataoee,  which  not  only  cures  the  ague,  and  old  mtomansged  sguea,  but  may  be  relied  upon  u  a  preventive  when 

ni>as  sre  residing  in  a  fever-and*ague  districr.    It  preveuto  and  protecto  upon  the  same  principle  thatTSOcinatlon 

^eots  BoiaU-pox,  or  beltodonna  preTcnto  scarlet  foTer— by  predccupylng  the  s)  stem  with  the  true  Bpedfic    Bundreda 

ve  been  thus  protected  end  cured. 

Fbe  Opbthalmza  Spioiiio  hss  prored  a  moat  iuTaluable  remedy  for  Soaa  Era  snd  Etklxda,  and  for  Wiax  snd 

.ruasD  SioBT.    One  tody  in  Indiana,  who  hss  been  a  sufferer  fh)m  sore  eyes  for  many  yesn,  and  for  two  yean  was 

tireiy  blind,  vrss  perfectly  cared  by  the  Opthalmia  Specific  alone. 

Beadacbbs— To  which  so  many  are  sul^ect,  find  a  curative  in  the  case.    There  to  a  specific  which  rdtCTSS  at  the 

M  of  I  he  sttack,  and  also  one  which  correcto  the  condition  of  the  system,  upon  which  it  depends,  snd  so  destroys  the 

Mbposltion  to  a  retnm. 

Thus  every  single  Remedy  to  a  spedfio,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  cure  for  the  psrtlcular  disease  for  which  it  to  de- 

ned :  and  the  whole  forms  a  esse  of  Rsmedies  perfectly  invaluable  to  the  fomily  or  traveller,  or  others  who  dealr» 

be  relisTcd  firom  the  csres  of  doctors  and  drugs. 

I<I8T    OF     8PEOIFIO     BEMEDI1B8: 

!fa  I.  ^sMr /^BI<.— For  Fever,  Congestion,  and  Inflammation  of  all  kinds. 

Ro.  2.     ITorm  PUU^For  Worm  Fever,  Worm  Colic,  and  WeUing  the  Bed. 

So.  B.  Baby*9  Fills.— Tcr  Colic,  Crying,  Teethlnc,  and  Wakefulness,  and  Nervousness  of  Adoltsi 

S<K  A  J)iarrheea  Pill*.— For  Diarrhoea,  Cho)er«  Infontum,  and  Summer  Comptoint. 

N4k  5.  ^«Mitery/*ais.>-ForColio,  Griping,  Disenterr,  or  Bloody  Flux. 

}S(K  6.  Cholera  P(ll9.^FoT  Cholera,  Cholera  Morbus,  Vomiting, 

{fow   T.     Couffh  /^Ula— For  Cornrhs,  Colds,  Hoareeneas,  Infiuensa,  and  Sore  ThroaL 

So.   S.     ThotAachs  PilU.— For  Toothache,  Face-ache,  and  NeuralgisL 

(io.  9.  iTetMtocAePCUa— For  Headache,  Vertigo,  Heat  and  Fullness  of  the  Head. 

Ko.  10.     "^  ' — "      -     ~    •       • --  ■-  -     ^      ..     .. 

Sal2.  , 

So.  13.  Croup  J*ill».—For  Croup,  HoarRe  Cough,  Bad  Breathing. 

.Va  14.  SaU-Jthmtm  Ptfte.— For  Erynlpelss,  Eruptions,  Pimples  en  the  Facei 

So.  15l  BkmunaUo  iWa— For  Psin,  Lamenesa,  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  Back,  Loins,  or  Limbs. 

PRICES. 

Full  setj  20  torgevlato,  in  morocco  case  and  book,. |5  OO 

Full  set,*SO  Isrge  vials,  in  plain  esse  and  book, 4  00 

Cise  of  16  numbered  boxes  snd  boolc, 9  00 

Cise  <tf  any  0  numbered  boxes  and  book, 1  00 

Single  numbered  boxes,  with  directions, 16 

Single  lettered  boxes,  with  directions, 60 

Lsi^e  plantation  or  physician's  case,  1  snd  9  01.  Tials, 1600 

OU.B   SEKEDIE8   BT   KAIL. 

Look  over  the  list,  make  up  a  case  of  what  kind  you  chocse,  snd  inclose  the  amount  in  a  current  note  or  stamps,  by 
msfl.  to  our  address,  at  No.  603  Broadway,  New-York,  and  the  medldne  will  be  duly  retnniod  by  mail  or  express, 
»  of  charge. 

A0EHT8   WAHTED. 

We  desire  an  active^  eflielent  agent,  for  the  ssle  of  our^remedies,  In  every  town  or  community  In  the  United  States. 

Address     ^  .  Db.  R  HUMPHREYS  &  CO. 

No.  562  Broadway,  New-York. 
80I<D     BT    Alili     DBUGGIBTB. 
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Dyofteptia  Pill9.—FoT  Weak  and  Deranged  Stomsch^  Constipstion,  and  Liver  Complaint 
J^or  limals  /rre^utoWMea— Scanty,  Pslnftil,  or  Suppressed  Periods. 
FomaU  Fills.— Far  Leucorrhoss,  Profnae  Menses,  snd  Bearing  Down. 


ORNAiENTAL  IRON  WORIS 
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522  BROADWAY,  OPPOSITE  ST.  NICHOLAS  HOTEI, 
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LOOAM'I       MOMirXKKT. 


TuOOta:^  and  TECB3  homze:  OB'  'rum  iroqxjois. 

Embosomed  in  Central  New-York  lies  a  group  of  beautifal  lakes, 
varying  from  ten  to  forty  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  parallel  with 
each  other,  which  cannot  escape  the  eye  glancing  ever  so  casually  over 
a  map  of  the  Empire  State.  The  quotations  of  flour  have  given  the 
^  Genesee  County '  almost  a  world-wide  reputation,  but  the  region  em- 
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bracing  this  shiniDg  dofter  of  lakes,  indading  the  Skaneateles  on  the 
east  and  the  Canandaig^  on  the  west  —  the  Scotland  of  America — is 
not  less  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  scenery  and  its  historical  i 
tions  as  the  ancient  home  of  the  Iroquois, 

*Thoee  alz  fierM  tuJdooM  of  the  North«* 


aLBN   HATBM  — HBAO   OF   •  K  A  M  ■  A  T  ■  I.  ■  A   LAKC. 

The  great  trail  of  the  Iroquo'is  leading  westward  from  the  Mohawk 
crossed  the  outlet  of  the  Owasco  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  fi)ot 
of  the  lake  near  the  Indian  village  of  Osco,  (written  Was-cough  in  the 
treaty  of  1789,)  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Auburn.  The  name 
Osco  signifies  a  crossing  by  means  of  stepping-stones.  The  village  was 
situated  on  Fort  Hill,  a  commanding  eminence  in  the  vicnnity,  upon 
which  are  still  to  be  traced  the  remains  of  a  pentagonal  work  of 
earthen  ramparts,  doubtless  so  strengthened  by  palisades  as  to  have 
been  a  fiunous  Indian  stronghold.  The  ellipsis  inclosed  by  the  em- 
bankments, now  but  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  with  their  interven- 
ing spaces,  has,  according  to  Schoolcraft,  a  drcumferenoe  of  twdve 
hundred  feet.* 


•  Tks  eartow  t—dn  will  find  a  ftfl  deaoripUon  of  tti«M  lntw«flUBff  ratiet  la  Um  works  of  SflBOOL- 
OBAFT,  IfAOAOurr,  and  B.  O.  Bqvueb.  Mr.  B.  F.  Hall  of  Anbnra  hM  also  ftirnialied  modi  Infttnnattea 
ntpectinff  LooAX. 
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The  fortress  of  Osco,  however,  was  not  erected  by  the  Iroquois, 
l>at  by  a  race  antecedent  to  them  in  time  and  far  surpassing  them  in 
intel%ence. 

The  traditions  of  the  Mexican  nations  uniformly  assert  that  the 
mound-builders  of  the  Western  world  were  a  people  denominated 
Alleghans,  ^  who  originally  hunted  south  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.'  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  eleventh  century,  before  the  over- 
throw of  the  Toltec  and  the  establishment  of  the  Aztec  empire  in 
Mexico,  *  they  removed  northward  and  eastward  into  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  where  they  subsisted  about  three  hundred  years.' 


TBB       OWAIOO. 


The  traditions  of  the  Cayugas  also  state  that  the  Alleghans  came 
from  the  same  region ;  that  very  far  back  in  the  past  the  parent  stock 
of  the  Iroquois  were  engaged  in  protracted  but  successful  wars  with 
red  men  from  the  south-west,  who  had  irrupted  into  that  portion  of 
their  domidn  south  of  the  lakes,  and  constructed  along  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio,  and  as  &r  east  as  the  ancient  village  of  Osco,  earthen  altars 
for  the  worship  of  the  sun,  mounds  for  the  sepulture  of  their  dead,  and 
embankments  for  personal  defence ;  and  that  while  they  were  in  the 
actual  possession  of  these  works,  and  before  they  had  fully  completed 
them,  they  were  forced  to  acknowledge  the  lightfol  sovereignty  of 
the  Iroquois  over  these  woodlands  and  rivers,  and  to  evacuate  all  their 
fortified  posts  east  of  the  Mississippi,  having,  however,  given  their 
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name  to  the  Alleghany  range,  and  to  an  important  river  in  the  TTmted 
Statea. 


rOOT      or      TBB      OWAIOO. 


The  Alleghans,  so  &r  as  can  be  learned  from  traditions  and  the 
study  of  their  monuments,  were  driven  from  the  eminence  of  Osco 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  leaving  behind  them  their  altar  and  the 
ashes  of  their  dead.  Osco,  then,  was  the  terminus  of  a  series  of  strong- 
holds extending  up  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  which, 
in  a  state  of  perfection,  had  two  necessary  concomitants,  an  earthen 
altar  for  the  worship  of  the  sun,  generally  situated,  as  here,  in  the 
centre  of  the  fortification,  and  a  burial-place  outside. 

Osco,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Cayugas,  was  the  birth-place 
of  Logan.  Tah-gah-jnte  was  the  Indian  name  of  the  famous  chieftiun 
and  orator.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Shikellimus,  a  disttnguiriied 
sachem  of  the  Cayugas.  About  fifty  years  before  the  Revolution, 
when  Osco  was  the  principal  village  of  the  Cayugas,  some  two 
hundred  members  of  the  tribe  removed  to  the  region  of  Shamokin, 
Pennsylvania,  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  fish  and  game  in  their 
old  haunts.  Tah-gah-jute  was  then  about  seven  years  of  age.  Shikel- 
limus became  the  friend  of  the  white  man,  and  was  soon  afterward  ap- 
pointed Indian  agent. 

The  conversion  of  the  chief  and  his  fiimily  to  Chriustiaiiity  was  pro- 
bably due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Moravian  missionaries.  In  1797,  a 
number  of  the  latter,  being  very  unpopular  with  the  Indians,  accq>t-ed 
an  invitation  to  take  up  their  residence  at  Shamokin.  It  was  there, 
also,  that  Shikellimus  hospitably  entertained  Count  Zinsendorff  and 
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Conrad  Weiser.  We  learn  from  Thatcher  that  the  chief  of  the  Cayu- 
^as  was  a  shrewd  and  sober  man,  not  addicted  to  drinking,  for  the 
reason  that  *'  he  never  wished  to  become  a  fool.'  He  built  his  house  on 
pillars  for  security  against  the  drunken  Indians,  and  from  motives  of 
aversion  used  to  take  refuge  within  it  on  occasions  of  riot  and  disorder. 
Shikellimus  died  in  1749,  attended  in  his  last  moments  by  the  good 
Horavian  Bishop,  in  whose  presence,  says  Sorkiel,  ^he  fell  happily 
asleep  in  the  Lord.' 

Tah-gah-jute,  on  the  occasion  of  his  baptism,  received  the  name  of 
liOgan,  in  honor  of  James  Logan,  Secretary  of  the  Province.  He  in- 
herited the  talents  and  peaceful  virtues  of  his  &ther,  after  whose 
death  he  became  a  chieftain.  In  conformity  with  the  paternal  wish, 
Logan  married,  the  same  yeai*,  Alvaretta,  the  daughter  of  Ontonega. 
The  wife  of  the  orator  is  represented  to  have  been  remarkably  beauti- 
ful ;  and  the  surviving  Cayugas,  when  relating  their  legends,  still  love 
to  speak  of  her  piercing  eye,  her  comely  figure  and  gentle  manners. 
Little  however  is  known  of  Alvaretta  except  the  son-owful  story  of  her 
death. 


HBAD      OF      OANAXDAIOITA       LAKB. 


Logan  was  the  child  of  misfortune.  A  convert  to  Christianity  and 
the  pacific  doctrines  of  William  Penn,  he  opened  the  door  of  his  cabin 
to  all  who  were  disposed  to  accept  of  his  hospitality.  Logan  was  the 
generous  and  abiding  friend  even  of  the  pioneers  whose  axes  were  de- 
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moliBhing  the  forests  tbmt  supplied  his  table  with  Teniaon,  but  never 
was  friendship  rewarded  like  his. 


>s^X%,v 


OAVAKDAiaVA      LAKE— BAIT      IHOBB. 


*In  the  spring  of  1774,'  says  Jefferson,  *  robbery  and  murder  oc- 
curred in  some  of  the  white  settlements  on  the  Ohio,  which  were 
charged  to  the  Indians,  though  perhaps  not  justly,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  a  large  number  of  civilized  adventurers  were  traversmg  the  fron- 
tiers at  this  time,  who  sometimes  disgubed  themselves  as  Indians,  and 
who  thought  little  more  of  killing  one  of  their  own  race  than  of  shoot- 
ing a  buffalo. 

*'  Colonel  Cresap,  a  man  infamous  for  the  many  murders  he  had  com- 
mitted on  those  much-injured  people,  collected  a  party  and  proceeded 
down  the  Kenawha  in  quest  of  vengeance.  Unfortunately  a  canoe  of 
women  and  children,  with  one  man  only,  was  seen  coming  from  the 
opposite  shore  unarmed,  and  not  at  all  expecting  an  attack  from  the 
whites.  Cresap  and  his  party  concealed  themselves  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  moment  the  canoe  reached  the  shore,  singled  out  their 
objects,  and  at  one  fire  killed  every  person  in  it.  This  happened  to 
be  the  family  of  Logan.' 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  a  brother  and  sister  of  the  chieftain 
were  massacred  under  still  more  aggravated  circumstances,  and  the 
delicate  situation  of  the  latter  increased  a  thousand-fold  both  the  barba- 
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rity  of  the  crime  and  the  rage  of  the  survivors.  Logan  was  an  Indian. 
I>escended  from  a  proud  and  noble  ancestry,  he  could  not  quietly  en- 
<iare  the  unprovoked  wrongs  heaped  upon  him.  Forsaken,  as  he 
thought,  by  God  and  man,  there  was  no  alternative  left  him  but 
revenge. 

Logan  accordingly  distinguished  himself  by  his  daring  and  bloody 
exploits  in  the  war  that  ensued.  On  the  tenth  of  October  a  terrific 
"battle  was  fought  on  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kenawha.  The  confederate  tribes  were  commanded  by  Logan ;  and 
opposed  to  them  were  a  thousand  riflemen,  constituting  the  lefl  wing 
of  an  army  operating  under  Governor  Dunmore  against  the  Indians  of 
the  north-west. 

The  Virginians  prevailed,  but  so  great  had  been  their  loss  during 
the  war,  and  especially  in  the  last  fierce  encounter,  that  they  were  even 
more  anxious  for  peace  than  the  enemy  whom  they  had  conquered  but 
not  subdued.  The  whites  had  been  chastised,  and  Logan  had  avenged 
the  cruel  death  of  his  kindred.  It  was  proposed  that  the  hatchet 
should  agsdn  be  buried.  Logan  assented  for  the  sake  of  his  surviving 
people.  To  him  it  seemed  little  worth.  Himself  a  chieftain,  and  the 
son  of  a  renowned  sachem,  he  lived  the  last  of  hb  blood,  his  wish  for 
longer  existence  buried  in  the  graves  of  his  &raily  and  friends.  The 
remembrance  of  his  wrongs,  however,  he  could  not  obliterate. 


oahamdaxova  laki— wbst  ■■obb. 
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EAPIDS      OP      tBHBCA       BXTFS. 


Logan  was  not  present  at  the  treaty  concluded  betwe^i  Lord  Dim- 
more  and  the  Indians.  His  celebrated  speech  delivered  on  that  ooe»- 
sion  ^  was  sent  by  a  messenger,  that,'  as  Mr.  Jefferson  states,  ^  the 
sincerity  of  the  negotiation  might  not  be  disturbed  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  so  distinguished  a  warrior.'  '  I  may  challenge,'  he  continue?, 
^  the  whole  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  and  of  any  more  emi- 
nent orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  more  eminent,  to  produce  a  single 
passage  superior  to  the  speech  of  Logan : ' 

*'  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  he  ever  entered  Logan's  cabin 
hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  he  ever  came  cold  and  naked, 
and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  close  of  the  last  long  and  bloody 
war  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Sudi 
was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed,  aj«  they 
passed,  and  said :  ^  Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  white  men.'  I  had  even 
thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man. 
Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  sprmg,  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  mur- 
dered all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  sparing  even  my  wife  and  diild- 
ren.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living 
creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I  have 
killed  many.  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country, 
I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  a  thought  that 
mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.    Logan  never  felt  fear.    He  will  not  turn  on 
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Ills  heel  to  save  his  life.    Who  is  there  to  monrn  for  Logan  ?    Not 
one.' 

Nor  was  Logan  afterward  less  unfortunate.  The  glory  of  the 
warrior  and  the  genius  of  the  orator,  for  the  traditions  of  the  Iroquois 
say  that  he  was  their  greatest  orator  and  wisest  sage,  afforded  neither 
solace  nor  security  to  this  Roman  of  the  western  world.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  life,  on  account  of  his  many  sorrows,  he  became  intempe- 
rate. Not  long  after  the  treaty  above  alluded  to,  he  was  murdered, 
it  is  s^d,  by  a  party  of  whites,  on  returning  ftom  Detroit  to  his  own 
country. 


aiOTOB   FALLS,  ■BNBGA   LAKB. 


When  the  inhabitants  of  Auburn,  where  stood  the  Osco  of  the  L-o- 
quois,  had  determined  to  preserve  the  antiquities  on  Fort  Hill  by  con- 
verting its  magnificent  grounds  into  a  rural  cemetery,  it  was  proper 
that  they  should  raise  some  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Logan. 
On  Fort  4^1eghan,  upon  the  sacrificial  mound  of  earth  where  the 
AUeghans  once  paid  adoration  to  the  sun,  and  the  Cayugas  in  later 
times  worshipped  the  Great  Spirit,  a  stately  monument  was  erected  in 
1853  to  commemorate  the  greatest  of  the  Cayugas  with  the  simple 
inscription : 

*  Who  is  there  to  moam  for  Looak  ?  * 

Proudly  it  rises  among  stately  forest  trees,  *  surrounded  by  marks  and 
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Testiges*  that  tell  ns  of  an  ancient  people  who  dwelt  there,  and  wlio, 
wiser  though  weaker  than  the  Iroqnois,  passed  awaj  oentories  i^o. 

*  Tb  mj  their  coiie4ike  cabiat, 
That  doitered  o*er  the  Tele, 
'  Here  dlMppeared  ••  withered  kevee 

Before  the  antuoui  gale ; 
Bat  their  memory  OTeth  on  your  hflli^ 

Their  baptism  on  yoor  ahore, 
Tour  eTerlaating  riTera  apeak 
Their  dialect  of  yore.' 

Delegations  from  the  snryiving  OaTiigas,  Senecas,  Onondagas^ 
Mohawks,  and  Tuscaroras,  both  in  Western  New-Tork  and  Canada, 
have  within  the  last  few  years  visited  Fort  Alleghan.  After  remain- 
ing in  silent  and  solemn  contemplation  before  the  monoment  so  well 
represented  in  our  engraving,  and  at  the  time  of  its  erection  the  oi^ 
one  of  importance  built  by  white  men  to  commemorate  the  childreD 
of  the  woods,  they  took  occasion  to  express  in  various  ways  their 
deepest  gratitude. 

Central  New-Tork  first  became  known  to  dviliaed  men  by  the 
military  expedition  of  De  la  Barre,  Governor  of  Canada,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Nonville  against  the  Iroquois,  and  the  peaceful  thoi^ 
scarcely  more  successful  efforts  of  the  French  misdonaries  to  convert 
them  to  the  Catholic  fiuth.  Thirteen  captives  made  by  De  Nonville 
were  sent  to  France  as  trophies,  and  thence  as  slaves  to  the  galleys. 
From  the  year  1687  no  military  expedition  of  importance  visited  the 
region  until  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Those  of  the  Iroquois  who 
had  taken  sides  with  the  English,  having  become  exceedingly  trouble- 
some to  the  frontier.  Congress  determined  to  annihilate  their  power, 
if  possible,  by  a  single  vigorous  blow.  Washington  intrusted  the 
expedition  to  General  Sullivan  in  the  year  1770,  after  having  offered 
the  command  to  three  other  distinguished  officers. 

Having  reached  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  the  troops  constructed 
rude  batteaux,  in  which  they  proceeded  to  where  Geneva  now  stands. 
A  small  force  was  sent  against  the  Cayugas,  while  the  main  body 
moved  westward.  They  encamped  a  short  time  at  the  foot  of  Canan- 
daigua  Lake.  At  the  head  of  the  Conessus  twenty-one  men,  under 
Lieutenant  Boyd,  were  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  in  the  direction  of 
the  Genesee  river ;  but  having  been  surprised  by  a  large  number  of 
Indians  and  rangers  commanded  by  Brandt  and  the  infiunous  Butler, 
the  leader  and  a  soldier  named  Parker  were  made  prisoners,  and 
shortly  afterward  inhumanly  murdered.  Sullivan's  campaign  ter- 
minated near  Geneseo,  where  stood  an  Indian  town  of  the  same  name, 
consisting  of  more  than  a  hundred  houses.  This  and  the  neighboring 
viUages  were  destroyed,  together  with  numerous  orehards  and  thorn- 
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nndfl  of  acres  of  corn.  The  initiab  of  some  of  bis  soldiers,  it  is  said, 
are  still  to  be  seen  carved  in  tbe  trees,  near  a  deep  and  precipitous 
gorge  sonth  of  tbe  village,  mto  whicb,  tbere  is  a  tradition  tbat  many 
of  tbe  Indians  were  compelled  to  leap  by  Sullivan's  troops. 


OATVOA     ■mioai. 


Down  tbrougb  tbe  ^  Pleasant  Valley '  flows  tbe  Genesee  river  fix>m 
a  table-land  seventeen  bundred  feet  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  sea,  and 
fumisbing  witbin  a  space  of  six  miles  square,  streams  tbat  mingle  tbeir 
waters  witb  tbe  River  St.  Lawrence,  Cbesapeake  Bay,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  In  tbe  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles,  at  Portage  Falls, 
tbe  river  is  precipitated  by  three  perpendicular  £edls,  more  than  three 
hundred  feet.  In  close  proximity  to  these  and  tbe  perpendicular  walls 
of  the  gorge,  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  Ms  themselves,  tbe 
skill  and  industi^  of  man  have  rivalled  the  creative  efforts  of  Nature. 
We  scarcely  know  whicb  most  to  admire,  the  magnificent  cascades 
thundering  their  song  of  centuries,  with  mbty  incense  floating  sky- 
ward, or  the  stupendous  bridge  upon  which  the  traveller  is  suspended 
in  the  air,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  and  in  sight 
of  cataracts  compared  with  which  those  of  old  Nilus  sink  into  insig- 
nificance. 

The  Indian  title  to  tbe  part  of  Central  New- York  east  of  Seneca 
Lake,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  reservations,  was  extinguished  by 
tbe  Albany  treaty  of  1788-9;  and  tbe  region  embracing  the  present 
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eonnties  of  CaToga,  Cortland,  Seneca,  Onondaga,  with  parts  of  Steu- 
ben, Wayne,  and  Oswego,  was  immediately  assigned  to  the  soldiers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Revolution  belonging  to  the 
New-York  line,  under  the  name  of  the  Onondaga  Military  Tract.  It 
was  divided  into  twenty-eight  townships,  and  these  subdivided  into 
lots  of  six  hundred  acres  each,  in  17  89-9*0-9  !• 

The  officers  who  superintended  the  survey  of  the  Military  Tract, 
fresh  from  the  Revolutionary  war,^  and  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
early  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  gave  these  townships  names 
chiefly  aiter  the  warriors  and  sages  of  classical  times,  many  of  which 
are  still  retained.*  Galen  and  Junius,  embracing  the  marshes  at  the 
foot  of  Cayuga  Lake,  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  tract,  were  ap- 
portioned principally  among  the  surgeons  and  chaplains  of  the  army, 
and  the  friendly  Indians  of  the  Oneida  tribe.  Hector  and  Ulysses  re- 
posed side  by  side ;  Cato  and  Brutus  were  divided  by  the  river  of 
Seneca ;  Ovid  and  Milton  smiled  at  each  other  across  the  &ir  Cayuga, 
while  Hannibal  and  Scipio  were  located  fer  apart.  But  few  of  the 
old  soldiers,  however,  settled  upon  the  chums.  Their  habits  hud  on- 
suited  them  for  the  life  of  pioneers ;  and  as  several  years  had  el^MJi 
since  the  close  of  the  ^ar,  many  of  them  had  died,  or  engaged  la. 
other  pursuits.  Many  farms  of  six  hundred  acres  were  sold  to  9|iMK« 
lators  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  a  few  gallons  of  whiskey.  ^^^.vWfe^ 
the  old  soldiers  lost  in  this  way,  they  made  up  in  part  by  selling  tihlBP^  l 
claims  every  day,  if  possible.  m 

Immigration  to  Central  New-York  was  first  stimulated  by  the  gloif'- '  ■ 
ing  accounts  of  its  beauty  and  great  natural  advantages  brought  h9t^  \ . 
bjr  Sullivan*s  troops.    In  1789  a  number  of  persons  leased  of  iNr- 
Indians  the  lands  between  Cayuga  and  Owasco  lakes  for  a  peiioAjflf 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years.    The  same  year  four  memMil 
of  the  company  living   in  Wysox,  Pennsylvania,  visited  and  abr- 
veyed  the  tract,  aind  buried  some  vegetables  they  had  raused,  where 
the  village  of  Aurora  now  stands,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  Oom- 
pany  to  return  next  spring. 

In  the  following  March  Captain  Franklin,  Deacon  Atwell,  and  two 
other  men  named  White  and  Durkee,  with  their  families,  left  Wysox 
in  sleighs,  for  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  wilderness  of  Central  New- 
York.  Captain  Franklin  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  experienced 
many  vicissitudes.  After  an  expedition  to  the  borders  of  Canada,  he 
enlisted  in  the  British  army  as  a  private  soldier,  and  sailed  for  the 
West-Indies.    The  vessel  was  wrecked  on  a  desolate  island.    He  was 

*  Tn  Dftiiies  of  the  tw«nty-«iglit  n^itaiy  townihipi  wers  Hmttob,  ULTSSts*  Somv, 
CufomvATUs,  0tid»  Rom  ulo»,  Scipio,  Auekuos,  Bbdtos,  C4iiiLi.ai,  1Iascblli%  ^mmrmmnm^ 
ToLLT,  FABits,  PoHPBT,  Mamuui,  Cicbbo,  Ltvandbik,  Havhisax^  Cato^  GAUir»  Jmoow 
Stbruko,  Mxltov,  Lookb,  Homm,  Vibqil,  and  Drtdbh. 
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present  at  the  siege  of  Havana  in  1762 ;  and  used  to  relate  that  the  En- 
glish, in  ordisr  to  revenge  the  barbarity  of  the  Spaniards  in  hanging  in 
chains  a  number  of  their  prisoners  alive  outside  the  walls,  to  die  by 
inches,  put  dead  bodies  into  their  mortars,  and  threw  their  scattered 
fragments  in  showers  of  poUutipn  over  the  city^  tainting  the  air,  and 
filling  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings. 
BEaving  removed  to  Wyoming  a  few  years  later,  he  took  part  in  the 
Pennamite  war,  was  taken  prisoner,  but  finally  escaped.  At  the  battle 
of  Wyoming,  in  1778,  Franklin,  then  a  lieutenant,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  the  day,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  A  few  years  afterward  his  fiunily  were  captured  by  the  Indians, 
who  killed  his  wife  in  an  encounter  with  the  whites. 


A  u  m  o  ft  A. 


Mrs.  Franklin,  the  second  wife  of  the  pioneer,  was  a  brave-hearted 
woman,  inured  to  privations  and  trials.  Her  first  husband  fell  in  the 
massacre  of  Wyoming,  and  herself  and  child,  a  boy  of  tender  age,  were 
carried  into  captivity.  The  latter,  unable  to  sustain  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey  to  Western  New-York,  was  barbarously  murdered  by  the 
savages.  They  kept  the  afflicted  mother  several  months,  until  she  was 
about  to  give  birth  to  an  infant,  when,  with  barbarous  humanity,  she 
was  left  alone  in  the  woods.  The  child  died  from  want  of  proper 
cherishing.     The  scanty  raiment  of  the  mother  was  reduced  to  a 
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oonple  of  gsrments ;  yet  with  a  mother't  lore  for  her  ofbpiing,  she 
wrapped  one  of  them  around  her  babe,  and  with  her  own  hands 
boried  it,  after  many  kistes  and  with  many  teara,  under  the  soft  mofises 
and  leaves.  She  lingered  several  days  near  the  grave  of  her  little  one^ 
suffering  greatly  from  want  of  food  and  the  cold  damp  night*ur. 


VAVIAMIO      VALLt,      MBlft      OATVOA       1.AKB. 

Hunger,  and  a  &int  hope  that  she  might  yet  reach  a  settlement,  at 
last  forced  her  away  from  the  sorrowful  spot ;  and  the  tender-hearted 
mother,  after  many  retumings,  and  often  looking  back,  ventured  mto 
the  pathless  forest,  leaving  the  wild-flowers,  the  birds,  and  the  waving 
trees  to  guard  the  grave  of  her  child.  The  poor  creature  wandered 
in  despair,  almost  naked,  and  not  knowing  whither  to  direct  her  steps, 
until  one  day  she  discovered  a  number  of  persons  approadiing  in  the 
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distance.  Uncertain  whether  they  were  whites  or  Indians,  she  hid 
Lerself  in  her  flight  behind  a  tree,  dreading  to  be  seen  even  by  friends, 
in  her  destitute  condition.  The  party  had,  however,  discovered  her, 
and  suspecting  that  Indians  were  near,  prepared  for  an  encounter. 
She  held  out  her  garment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inform  them  of  her 
ffltoation.  They  turned  out  to  be  a  company  of  border-men  from 
Wyoming,  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  Her  wants  were  supplied  as  far 
SB  possible  by  the  kind-hearted  men ;  and  not  long  afterward  she 
reached  the  settlement  in  their  company,  only  to  find  that  her  house 
had  been  burned  and  her  &mily  destroyed* 

The  emigrants  ascended  the  Susquehanna  on  the  ice,  so  &r  as  prac- 
ticable, and  then  directed  their  way  across  the  country  to  Newtown, 
now  Elmira.  Torrents  had  to  be  crossed,  and  sometimes  the  women 
and  children  were  obliged  to  hold  fast  upon  the  sleighs,  to  keep  them- 
selves from  bemg  swept  away  by  the  angry  waters.  Part  of  the  time 
the  cold  was  intense,  while  the  stopping-places  along  the  route  were 
but  few  in  number.  Now  they  were  swamped  in  the  mud,  and  then 
impeded  by  deep  snow.  In  one  instance  they  traversed  a  mountain 
where  no  team  had  ever  before  been,  and  where  they  were  obliged  to 
cut  their  way  through  the  forest  in  the  most  laborious  manner. 

At  the  he»Eid  of  Seneca  Lake,  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a 
boat,  which  had  been  used  by  Sullivan's  army  for  the  transportation 
of  artillery,  and  abandoned  on  the  return  of  the  expedition,  eleven 
years  before.  This  rude  craft  they  repaired;  and  as  soon  as  the 
weather  became  favorable,  the  company  set  sail  —  leaving,  however, 
one  or  two  young  men  to  drive  a  team,  and  a  few  domestic  animals — 
to  the  destination  of  the  company.  Cheerfully  they  sailed  down  the 
deep  blue  waters  of  the  Seneca,  thinking  that  the  hardships  of  the 
journey  were  at  an  end.  In  this,  however,  they  were  disappointed. 
At  the  rapids  of  Seneca  river,  where  the  village  of  Seneca  Falls  now 
stands,  they  were  obliged  to  unload  half  of  the  cargo,  and  then  return 
for  what  had  been  left  behind. 

On  reaching  Cayuga  Lake,  they  found  it  filled  with  ice.  It  was  de- 
termined to  cut  a  passage  for  the  boat ;  but  this  was  a  laborious  pro- 
cess, and  it  took  them  several  days  to  make  a  distance  of  five  miles* 
At  night,  the  party  encamped  on  shore.  When  they  awoke  one  morn- 
ing, they  saw,  to  their  great  joy,  that  the  ice  was  all  gone.  The  south 
wind  had  swept  it  entirely  away.  Both  shores  of  the  Cayuga  were 
fringed  with  heavy  forests ;  and  as  they  coasted  along  the  eastern  side, 
they  observed  here  and  there  the  site  of  an  Indian  village.  In  scarcely 
more  than  one  place,  however,  did  they  see  the  wigwam  smoke  curl- 
ing above  the  tree-tops. 
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Wb  were  a  gay  party  of  four  young  men,  who  had  met  by  cbance 
in  Switzerland,  and  were  now  on  our  way  over  one  of  the  least 
frequented  of  the  Alpine  passes.  Two  of  my  new  acqnaintAiices 
who  had  fallen  in  with  me  only  two  days  before,  while  I  was  taking 
a  bottle  of  wine  at  the  door  of  a  wayside  cabaret,  were  Frenchm^ 
and  possessed  more  than  the  usual  share  of  their  national  high  spirits, 
and  tendency  to  blague.  The  third  of  our  party  was  a  German,  remark- 
able for  nothing  more  than  a  wonderful  ear  for  music,  which  ^labled 
him  to  retain  and  whistle  any  thing  he  had  ever  heard  before,  and  his 
intense  disrelish  for  the  canards  which  my  two  Gallic  companions  were 
perpetually  letting  fly  at  him.  ^ 

It  was  only  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  had  already  spent 
three  hours  on  the  road,  and  having  reached,  after  an  exhausting  puD, 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  threw  down  our  packs  and^^i^en^^ocfct 
at  the  door  of  the  Pavilion  de  Bellevue  —  the  generic  name  for  monn- 
tain  inns — and  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  prospect  and  smoke  our  morning 
pipes,  while  waiting  for  breakfast. 

The  air  was  almost  too  cold,  after  our  hot  walk.  But  how  calm  I 
not  a  sound  could  be  heard  about  us.  Not  even  the  buzz  of  insect- 
life,  or  the  distant  thunder  of  a  summer's  avalanche  broke  the  stillness 
of  that  July  morning.  And  from  the  world  below,  only  the  singing 
voice  of  a  mountain  goat-herd,  or  the  sweet  music  of  distant  bdk 
came,  now  and  then  wafted  to  our  ears  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind. 
Still  high  above  us  towered  the  mighty  Alps,  their  sunmiits  wrapped 
in  clouds,  their  sides  covered  with  snow  so  pure  that  it  might  have 
£d]en  the  night  before,  pierced  by  a  thousand  needle-shaped  points, 
and  in  the  valleys  torn  and  racked  by  its  never-ending  downward 
course  into  a  troubled  sea  of  icy  ridges  and  abysses. 

^  I  think  I  could  live  a  thousand  years  in  this  air,  and  with  this  view 
before  me,'  said  I,  after  we  had  drunk  our  fill  of  the  wild  beauty  and 
savage  grandeur  of  the  scene  spread  out  before  us.  '  I  made  a  mktake 
in  making  my  will  before  leaving  home.  I  do  n't  believe  any  one  ever 
dies  here.' 

'  I  shouldn't  think  many  lived  here,'  said  Adolpbe. 

^  When  they  have  lived  long  enough,  they  melt  away  with  the  snoV| 
or  fall  down  some  of  these  break-neck  precipices,  and  go  out  of  the 
world  with  eckU.  If  I  were  to  do  that,  (I  mean  have  a  &U,)  and  es- 
cape without  a  broken  neck,  my  legatees  would  swear  it  was  done  out 
of  spite.' 

^  I  wonder  how  much  legatees  really  regret  thoae  who  have  left  them 
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flomethiiig,*  «fid  Adolphe,  as  he  finished  rolling  his  cigarette.  ^  For 
my  part,  I  shoald  like  once  to  come  back  awhile  after  my  will  had 
been  opened,  and  see  what  the  effect  would  be ;  and  whose  would  the 
property  be,  mine  Or,  theirs  ? » 

^  The  philosopher  Zenagoras,'  said  the  Oerman  slowly,  breaking  off 
in  the  midst  of  the  ^  Funeral  March '  from  the  JSVoioa,  ^  the  philosopher 
Zenagoras  taught  that  the  souls  of  those  who  had  perished  by  acci«' 
dent  were  allowed,  at  their  own  request,  to  return  to  their  bodies  onco 
more,  and  to  live  out  the  rest  of  their  life.' 

^  Tes,'  interrupted  Louis,  *  I  remember  that  doctrine ;  and  the  old 
muffle  who  preached  it  was  so  convinced  of  its  truth,  that  he  made 
way  with  himself  one  day.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  has  nH  come 
back  yet.  He  threw  himself  from  some  arch  or  other  *~  I  forget  the 
name.' 

We  did  fhll  justicd  to  the  bountiful  breakfiist  we  had  been  waiting 
fer,  and  the  end  of  another  hour  saw  us  on  the  march  again,  refreshed 
by  our  rest,  and  cheered  by  the  last  bottle  of  delicious  wine. 

The  road,  which  before  had  been  only  tiresome,  now  became  diffi* 
cult,  if  not  dangerous.  We  were  forced  to  proceed  in  single  file,  our 
guide  Rerre  going  before  with  ladder,  rope,  and  axe,  and  Jean  Baptiste 
coming  after  us,  laden  with  the  provisions  for  our  midday  halt.  We 
had  progressed  in  this  way  for  an  hour  or  two,  when,  at  a  sudden  turui 
the  path  we  had  been  following  terminated  at  a  large  rift  of  rock  which 
seemed  to  bar  all  further  progress,  as  it  rose  high  over*head,  and 
twenty  feet  below  reached  a  steep  slope  of  smooth  hard  snow,  that 
at  the  distance  of  a  stone's  throw  came  to  an  edge,  and  all  beyond 
.was  mystery. 

^  Dta^,'  said  Adolphe,  ^  npus  viola  plantesf  * 

^  It  is  the  Pont  des  Ants,''  said  Pierre :  ^  all  but*  Englishmen  usually 
turn  back  here.' 

^Then  we  go  on,*  cried  Louis  and  Adolphe,  and  I  thought  it.  We 
even  insisted  that  we  would  cross  the  bridge  without  the  assistance 
of  the  rope  which  Pierre  had  begun  to  unwind  from  his  waist.  The 
fiice  of  the  rock  was  not  very  smooth.  The  hollows  and  projections 
were  the  only  holding-places  for  our  hands  and  feet.  Pierre  passed 
first,  Louis  followed,  then  Adolj^e  and  Groetz,  and  my  turn  came. 
The  space  was  not  a  wide  one.  Already  I  had  come  in  sight  of  my 
companions  on  the  other  side,  when  an  incontrollable  desire  to  see  if  I 
could  not  look  over  the  snowy  edge  behind  me,  made  me  turn  my 
head.  I  could  not  move  another  step.  My  brain  began  to  whirl,  my 
hands  and  feet  slipped  from  their  hold,  and  with  the  cry  of  horror 
from  my  companions  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  slid  heavily  upon  the  bed 
of  ice  and  snow  below.  Even  then  I  had  no  fear.  My  fall  had  not 
injiired  me,  and  I  made  a  spring  to  regain  the  rock.    To  my  dismayi 
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I  found  that  I  could  make  no  progress  upward.  I  saw,  on  tlie  coo- 
trary,  with  all  my  efforts  to  plant  my  heels  into  the  smooth  surlace  of 
the  treacherous  snow,  or  to  dig  my  nails  into  the  iey  omst  till  the 
blood  flowed  from  beneath  them,  that  I  could  not  even  stay  my  down- 
Ward  course,  but  was  gliding  slowly  and  socely  toward  that  fearful 
edge.  Nothing  before  me  but  the  smooth  hard  snow,  and  then  that 
sharp  line  against  the  distant  mountiuns  which  bounded  either  a  ste^er 
filope  beyond,  or  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  O  God !  the  agssy  of 
those  moments,  which  seemed  ages,  as  I  battled  with  my  doom,  and 
felt  its  relentless  power  slowly  and  inevitably  exert  lis  terrible  force. 
I  gave  up  the  struggle  at  last.  A  strange  feeliiig  of  indifference,  al- 
most unconsciousness,  seemed  to  take  possession  of  me,  and  I  yidded 
myself  to  the  fate  which  hung  over  me.  All  dread  disaj^eared ;  aad 
with  a  kind  of  pleasing  fiiscination  I  watched  the  decreasing  distance 
between  me  and  that  &tal  brink,  the  mysteries  beyond  whix^  I  was 
so  soon  to  explore.  I  even  tiiink,  that  to  shorten  the  period  of  nnce^ 
tainty,  and  gratify  what  was  almost  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  I  aided  by 
my  own  efforts  my  sliding  course,  and  contemplated  with  a  feeling  of 
satis&ction  my  approaching  release  from  the  su^>«ise  I  was  th^i  en- 
during. Swiftly  and  more  swiftly  I  neared  the  awful  verge.  Already 
I  saw  the  misty  depths  through  which  I  was  about  to  faU — a  glirapse 
of  a  dbtant  chalet  calmly  sleeping  in  the  summer  sun.  A  hasty 
prayer  as  I  closed  my  eyes  forever — one  short  shuddering  breath — a 
convulsive  bound  —  and  I  was  on  my  way  toward  eternity 

No.  I  was  safe :  breathless,  stunned,  bewildered  from  my  &li ;  but 
nninjured.  Where  had  I  fiillen  from,  and  into  what  place  ?  I  looked 
about  me  and  upward.  It  seemed  incredible  that  I  could  have  fallen 
from  those  cloud-wreathed  heights  above.  I  looked  up  to  shout  to 
my  friends  that  I  was  safe ;  but  my  voice  died  away  on  my  lips  in 
that  great  solitude ;  and  I  reflected  that,  even  if  they  could  hear  me, 
which  was  not  probable,  it  would  be  imposdble  for  them  to  come  the 
way  I  had  taken,  and  that  many  hours  must  el^Me  before  they  could 
reach  me.  But  I  must  find  my  way  out  of  the  valley  I  was  shut  up  in, 
A  night  passed  in  such  a  situation  would  be  fiitaL 

How  long  I  had  wandered  about  in  search  of  some  practicable  out* 
let  to  the  valley  I  was  in,  I  know  not ;  and  I  was  at  last  about  to  give 
up  all  hope,  when,  as  I  gazed  once  more  anxiously  around  me^  before 
resigning  myself  to  a  worse  &te  than  the  one  I  had  just  escaped,  as 
by  a  miracle  my  eye  was  suddenly  caught  by  two  dark  moving  objects 
high  up  on  the  mountainside  above  me.  Could  I  make  myself  seen 
or  heard  ?  The  chance  was  slender.  He  only  who  has  suffered  ship- 
wreck, and  lying  weak  and  dying  on  his  sea-wadied  raft,  Mat  from 
hunger,  almost  mad  from  thirst,  gazes  and  gazes  with  straining  eyea^ 
as  with  his  last  strength  he  feebly  waves  his  wretched  signal,  and  tries 
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to  urge  his  fiiiling  voice  once  more  through  hie  parched  aad  shrivelled 
throat,  at  the  distant  sail  which  seems  now  to  approach,  now  to  tarn 
aw^Tf  and  may  even  be  only  a  phantom  of  his  troubled  brun,  can  pic- 
ture to  himself  the  agony  I  endured  as  I  watched  those  movmg  spots, 
and  tried,  it  seemed  in  vam,  to  attract  their  attention. 

If  they  should  not  see  me,  I  knew  now,  at  least,  in  which  direction 
lay  my  path,  and  might  succeed,  perhaps,  in  reaching  it  alone.  They 
•aw  me  at  last,  or  heard  my  shouts ;  ibr  I  saw  them  lay  aside  their 
packs,  and  motioning  to  me  the  way  I  must  take  to  meet  them,  begin 
their  descent.  In  an  hour  I  stood  beside  them  on  the  path  they  had 
been  following. 

Although  they  were  on  their  way  from  Cormayeur,  I  induced  them 
to  return  with  me,  and  put  myself  under  their  guidance.  In  answer 
to  their  eager  questions,  how  I  happened  to  have  wandered  so  far 
from  the  proper  road ;  why  I  was  out  without  a  guide ;  where  I  came 
from ;  and  to  what  place  I  was  going — I  told  them  of  the  accident  I  had 
met  with  in  the  morping,  and  without  noticing  particularly  the  looks 
they  cast  at  one  another,  asked  them  if  they  belonged  in  Cormayeur. 

iniey  did,  and  had  left  it  near  noon.  ^  Had  my  friends  returned  ? ' 
I  asked ;  ^and  had  they  said  nothing  about  the  accid^t  one  of  their 
party  had  met  with  ?  or  perhaps,  giving  me  up  as  lost  beyond  all  hope 
of  recovery,  had  they  kept  on  their  way  ? '  My  rescuers  looked  at 
each  other  harder  than  before. 

^  No  party  left  Cormayeur  this  morning,'  said  the  elder.  '  Strangers 
do  nH  visit  us  so  often  now,  since  the  avalanche  of  a  year  ago,  which 
swept  away  almost  every  house  in  the  village,  except  the  *  Golden 
Goose,'  and  left  it  covered  with  sand  and  stones.' 

^Avalanche ! '  returned  I.  ^  What  avalanche  ?  The  village  was 
safe  enough  when  we  left  it  at  dawn  this  morning.  Is  it  Cormayeur 
you  are  speaking  of? ' 

*  The  very  same.  A  year  ago,  or  more,  during  a  heavy  storm  of 
rain,  an  avalanche,  partly  snow,  but  mostly  earth  and  stones,  swept 
down  the  valley,  as  I  told  you,  and  damming  up  the  river,  which  was 
then  swollen  to  a  torrent,  added  the  horrors  of  a  flood  to  that  other 
cdamity.  How  could  you  have  visited  Cormayeur  within  the  year, 
and  not  know  that  ? ' 

'A  year  ago?  —  a  year  ago?'  I  murmured  half^oud.  ^How 
eould  I  have  been  there  within  the  year,  and  not  know  that  ?  And 
you  say  there  have  been  no  strangers  there  since  ? ' 

^  Few  lately,  but  they  begin  to  come  again.' 

*  Did  not  a  party  of  four,'  I  asked, '  two  of  them  Frenchmen,  one 
A  German,  and  the  fourth  an  American,  leave  with  Jean  Baptiste  and 
Pierre  de  la  Rochecanee  this  morning,  to  cross  to  Cbamounix  ?  ' 

« I  remember  hearing  of  a  party  like  the  one  you  speak  o£    One  of 
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them  —  the  American  I  believe  —  was  lost  from  the  PonM  des  An^ 
but  that  must  have  happened  two  years  ago,  at  least.' 

I  asked  no  more  questions.  Two  years !  And  where  and  bow  bad 
I  passed  them  ?  Am  I  dreaming  now,  or  have  I  really  been  the  vietiin 
of  that  accident,  and  have  I  been  sent  back  to  this  Hie  as  unfit  for  any 
iother  f  My  soul  cannot  have  entered  another  body,  for  this  is  really 
my  own.  Can  what  Groetz  said  this  morning  be  true ;  and  have  I 
been  sent  back  to  earth  at  my  own  request  ?  No !  that  is  absurd. 
I'bere  must  be  some  mistake.  I  will  wait  until  I  reach  the  village,  aod 
See  whether  what  my  guides  have  told  me  is  true  or  not. 

To  distract  my  thoughts  from  the  contemplation  of  this  mystery, 
I  tried  to  enter  into  conversation  with  my  companions,  but  they  seemed 
unwilling  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  me ;  and  though  they  treated 
me  with  aU  tenderness  and  consideration,  always  kept  in  advance  of 
me,  and  seemed  uncertain  whether  they  should  regard  me  as  one  the 
balance  of  whose  mind  had  been  destroyed  by  some  sudden  fihodc,  or 
as  one  really  returned  from  the  other  world.  We  reached  the  TaQey 
toward  sun-down.  It  was  too  true.  Where  I  had  left  wide  pastures, 
a  smiling  plain,  neat  cottages,  and  a  babbling  stream,  was  now  only  a 
dreary  waste  of  rocks  and  stones,  while  the  pretty  brook  had  made 
itself  a  new  channel,  and  struggled  through  the  mass  that  had  been 
thrown  upon  it,  a  full  mile  from  its  old  (course.  With  the  ezoeptioB 
of  a  few  houses  on  the  very  outskirts,  my  old  inn,  the '  Golden  Groose,' 
which  had  been  protected  by  an  overhanging  mass  of  solid  rook,  was 
the  only  dwelling  that  remained  as  I  had  left  it. 
•  I  looked  over  the  register  at  the  hotel.  It  was  even  so.  Two 
whole  years  had  elapsed  since  I  had  written  my  name  there  with  my 
own  hand,  and  another  had  since  added  an  account  of  the  unhappy 
termination  of  our  expedition. 

Two  years !  and  in  all  that  time,  they  cannot  have  heard  of  me  at 
home,  or  if  they  have  heard  any  thing,  it  must  have  been  of  my  loss. 
They  must  think  me  dead.  Dead !  And  am  I  not  dead  ?  for  how 
can  I  be  living,  after  what  I  have  passed  through  ?  But  how  can  I 
have  died,  since  I  am  still  ,upon  the  earth  ?  In  vain  I  tried  to  recal 
what  had  passed  in  the  interval  between  my  fall  and  the  recovery  of 
my  consciousness  in  the  valley  below.  The  only  resting-place  my  har- 
assed mind  could  find  in  that  wide  chaos,  was  the  thought  of  home,  and 
those  who  must  have  mourned  for  me  so  sincerely ;  and  I  resolved  to 
return  to  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  sat  out  at  onca  for  Havre,  writing  on  to  secure  a  passage  in  the 
first  steamer ;  for  the  timid  curiosity  of  the  villagers,  who  had  all 
lieard  my  strange  story,  and  who  followed  me  at  a  distance  in  all  my 
wanderings,  had  become  insupportable,  and  I  longed  to  be  at  home 
and  at  rest. 
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But  although  my  heart  yearned  toward  those  I  was  hastening  tp 
flee  again,  a  strange  feeling  of  dread,  a  dim  presentiment  of  some  inv 
pending  evil,  I  knew  not  what,  at  times,  and  more  and  more  frequently, 
took  possession  of  me,  and  abnost  made  me  douht  the  advisability  of 
c<wtinuing.my  journey* 

How  should  I  be  received  by  those  who,  if  they  had  not  already 
•fergotten  me,  had  at  least  accustomed  themselves  to  regard  me  as 
long  sboe  dead  ?  How  could  I,  with  the  hope  of  being  beUeved,'ao- 
oount  to  them  for  my  miraculous  escape  or  for  my  total  silence  of  the 
paat  two  years  ?  Why  had  I  not  put  off  my  return  until  I  had  written, 
and  had  received  answers  to  my  letters  ?  On  the  register  of  the  hotel 
I  stopped  at  the  night  I  spent  in  Havre,  I  found  a  name  which  strangely 
attracted  my  attention*  This  name,  though  I  was  sure  I  had  never 
seen  it  before,  nor  knew  any  one  who  bore  it,  occupied  all  my 
thoughts.  What  could  there  be  in  common  between  mo  and  Francis 
Burgess,  of  New-York,  who  had  arrived  from  that  <dty  a  few  days  be- 
lore,  aeoompanied  by  his  wife  ?  I  was  sure  there  was  some  common 
bead  between  us.  I  was  determined  to  see  the  man;  and  asking 
for  him  in  the  hotel,  was  told  that  he  had  the  day  before  left  for 
Paris*    . 

The  steamer  left  her  port ;  and  every  day,  as  it  brought  me  nearer 
those  I  longed  yet  feared  to  see,  added  to  the  heavy  weight  of  appre- 
hension at  my  heart.  That  strange  blank  in  my  life,  which  I  was 
jx>werless  to  fill  up  intelligibly — what  did  it  mean  ?  Had  it  existed  ? 
Had  I  set  out  on  that  &tal  journey  ?  Wsa  I  not  still  sleeping  ?  And 
a  thousand  other  perplexing  hypotheses  were  ever  in  my  mind,  so  that 
my  actual  life  became  every  day  more  and  more  like  a  troubled  dream 
from  which  I  could  not  rouse  myself.  Doubt  combated  doubt,  and 
conqueror  and  conquered  ranged  themselves  against  my  failing  reason, 
which,  bewildered  in  the  dim  uncertainty  that  every  where  surrounded 
it,  and  from  which  it  could  not  escape,  found  no  firm  ground  whereon 
to  make  a  stand,  and  had  not  courage  to  turn  and  stand  at  bay. . 

At  last  we  reached  our  journey's  end,  and  I  stood  once  more  on 
the  threshold  of  my  own  house.  But  in  what  a  state  ?  A  criminal 
on  his  way  to  execution  could  not  have  suffered  greater  agony  than  I, 
while  standing  irresolute  at  the  door  of  my  former  dwelling-place.  In 
vain  I  reasoned  with  myself  that  there  was  no  real  cause  for  fear ; 
that  I  had  committed  no  unpardonable  crime ;  that  I  was  not  to  blame, 
if  I  could  not  account  more  satisfiKstorily  for  that  lapse  in  my  life 
during  which  I  had  been  lost  to  the  world  and  to  myself.  I  drove 
myself  up  the  steps,  and  rang  the  beU. 

.  The  short  twilight  of  a  November  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  dose, 
and  the  lamps  had  already  been  lighted  for  some  time.  My  ring  was 
answered  quickly,  almost  too  quickly.    The  same  servant  who,  on 
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my  departure,  had  brought  my  trunks  down  into  the  hall,  now  opened 
the  door  for  me  again.  The  glare  from  the  gas-light  in  the  stair-way 
flashed  fhll  in  my  face  as  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  with  a 
groan  and  an  exclamation  of — '  Good  Ood  save  us !  *  James  sprang 
away  from  me,  and  ran  swiftly  np-stairs,  leaving  the  door  behind  him 
open. 

*•  Nonsense  I '  in  a  voice  from  above,  which  I  recognized  as  my 
brother  George's.  *  What  do  you  mean,  by  coming  up  here  with  a 
stoiy  like  that  ?  You  are  drunk,  or  crazy.  Qo  down  to  the  door,  if 
there  is  any  one  there ;  and  do  n't  burst  into  the  room  in  that  way 
again.* 

'  No,  I  an't  drunk,  nor  crazy,  neither,*  returned  James :  *  and  if  you 
want  the  door  gone  to  again,  you  may  go  yourself.  I  tell  you,  it's 
Mr.  Frank,  or  his  ghost.  I  knowed  him  as  soon  as  I  seed  him,  in 
JBpite  of  his  beard  and  mustaches ;  and  if  you  do  n't  believe  me,  go 
down  yourself,  and  see,  for  I  won't.* 

This  enraged  my  brother,  who  began  to  abuse  James  for  his  coward- 
ice and  impudence,  when  I  heard  a  female  vdce,  my  sister  Etbefs, 
trying  to  pacify  him  and  persuade  James  that  he  had  been  mistaken 
and  frightened  without  cause.  They  dropped  their  voices  then,  and 
Lina  joined  them,  and,  though  I  could  not  hear  all  that  was  said,  I 
knew  they  were  talking  of  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  longed 
yet  feared  to  believe,  that  they  dreaded  to  come  ^own  themselves  and 
find  the  &int  hope  which  James'  story  had  revived  without  foundation, 
and  I  thought  it  time  for  me  to  declare  myself. 

*  George !  Ethel ! '  I  shouted  with  a  voice  unghostly  enough  to  have 
satisfied  the  most  superstitious  or  timorous.  ^  It  is  Frank ;  I  am  home 
again  at  last ! '  and  I  ran  upst^rs  to  meet  them. 
•  I  was  hardly  satisfied  with  my  reception.  The  greeting  they  gave 
me  was  neither  what  I  had  hoped  nor  what  I  had  fisared.  Surprise  at 
my  unexpected  and  sudden  return  was  greater  than  the  joy  they  felt 
at  seeing  me  again ;  and  the  conviction,  which  had  existed  so  long  as 
a  certainty,  that  I  had  perished  by  a  sudden  and  violent  death,  was  too 
strong  to  be  overthrown  in  a  moment,  even  by  my  actual  presence 
among  them. 

Only  my  little  Lina's  greeting  was  sinc3iely  cordial,  affectionate, 
unreserved,  and  unconditional,  and  warmed  instead  of  chiHing  and  re- 
pulsing me. 

It  was  to  Lina,  more  than  to  the  others,  that  I  told  the  story  I  had 
determined  upon,  as  we  sat  round  the  blazing  fire  in  the  evening.  It 
was  to  Lina  I  told  my  story,  though  my  conscience  reproached  me  for 
the  deceit  I  was  practismg,  and  I  longed,  oh  !  how  I  longed,  to  confide 
to  her  all  the  mental  suffering  I  had  endured.  I  had  not  fallen  from  a 
great  height,  and  fortunately  into  a  bed  of  snow  softened  by  the  sum- 
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liter's  son,  and  had  been  ibimd  by  the  monks  of  the  Hospice  of  those 
upper  Alps.  I  was  unharmed  in  body,  bnt  the  terror  of  those  awM 
moments  when  I  had  hung  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  had 
shaken  my  reason  so  that,  when  restored  to  consciousness,  it  was  found 
that  my  mind  was  still  wandering  and  unsettled.  In  this  state  I  lived, 
or  rather  remained,  with  these  charitable  monks  during  two  whole 
years,  when  a  sudden  accident,  the  sound  of  my  native  language 
spoken  by  a  visitor  to  the  Hospice,  at  once  restored  me  to  myself,  and 
in  a  few  days  I  was  in  a  condition  to  leave  my  preservers  and  take  my 
place  in  the  world  again^ 

Such  was  in  brief  the  story  I  told  as  we  sat  together  the  first  even- 
ing after  my  return.  How  I  longed  to  take  back  this  deliberate  false- 
hood which  seemed  to  me  so  necessary,  and  open  my  inmost  heart  to 
them  all,  to  empty  my  troubled  mind  of  all  its  load  of  doubt  and  sor- 
row ;  but  I  dared  not.  It  seemed  as  though  I  stood  before  my  judges, 
who,  deaf  to  every  appeal  of  humanity,  affection,  or  relationship,  would 
pronounce  upon  me  sentence  of  everlasting  banishment,  should  my  de- 
fence seem  wanting  in  any  one  particular. 

So  the  first  evening  of  my  return  passed  slowly,  heavily  away.  We 
were  all  constrained  and  ill  at  ease.  There  was  one  question  always 
on  my  lips,  and  I  dared  not  ask  it  even  of  Lina,  as  she  sat  beside  me 
and  looked  up  into  my  face  as  though  she  could  not  believe  I  was  near 
her  if  she  looked  another  way.  Fanny,  to  whom  I  was  engaged  when 
I  left  home,  and  who  had  always  been  a  constant  visitor  at  the  house, 
where  was  she  ?  The  others  did  not  speak  of  her,  waiting,  I  suppose, 
for  me  to  question  them  ;  and  I  dared  not  ask  if  she  were  well,  why 
she  was  not  with  us,  why  she  was  not  sent  for,  or  why  I  did  not  go  to 
her?  I  was  down-stairs  early  in  the  morning,  for  my  night  had  been 
a  sleepless  one,  and  was  glad  to  find  Lina  sitting  in  the  breakfast-room 
alone. 

'  I  have  been  waiting  to  see  you  alone,  Frank,'  she  said  as  I  came 
in.  '  I  know  what  it  is  you  dare  not  ask ;  I  know  whose  name  was  on 
your  lips  all  last  evening.  Can  you  bear  a  great  sorrow,  dear  brother  ?  * 
and  she  put  her  anas  round  my  neck  gently,  tenderly,  as  though  I  had 
been  a  child. 

*  She  —  she  is  dead  ? '  I  asked. 

*Dead,'  said  Lina;  ^dead  to  you,  to  me,  for  I  cannot  forgive  her. 
She  wsdted  long  and  anxiously,  it  is  true,  and  it  was  feared  she  would 
never  recover  from  the  shock ;  but  two  months  ago  she  was  married, 
married  to  one  she  had  loved,  and  who  had  loved  her  long  before  you 
ever  saw  her,  and  they  sailed  for  Europe  immediately. 

*  Sailed  for  Europe  ? '  I  cried,  forgetting  almost  my  sorrow  in  the 
sudden  recollection  that  flashed  across  my  mind.  *By  the  Havre 
steamer ;  and  his  namie  is  Burgess  ? '    I  knew  there  was  some  readoii 
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for  the  strange  attractioa  that  name  had  had  lor  me^  and  I  thanked 
Heaven  that  I  had  been  spared  the  pain  of  meeting  them  at  the  hotd 
I  had  stopped  at  m  Havre. 

Although  this  shock  was  ahnost  greater  than  I  could  bear,  still  the 
oertainty,  however  dreadful,  of  my  loss,  while  it  tore  my  heart  with 
anguish,  brought  with  it  some  relief  from  the  terrible  suspense  I  had 
so  long  endured,  since  it  accounted  for  the  mysterious  presentiment  of 
some  impending  evil  which  had  haunted  me  ever  since  my  arrival  in 
Havre. 

I  fell  gradually  into  my  place  in  the  family,  but  it  was  not  my  old 
place.  It  seemed  as  though  they  would  never  become  aocustpmed  to 
my  presence  among  them.  My  place  at  the  dinner-table  was  often 
forgotten.  It  seemed  to  require  an  effort  for  them  to  remember  that 
I  was  not  still  absent.  With  the  exception  of  Lina,  all  about  me 
seemed  to  regard  me  with  a  coldness  almost  amounting  to  suspicion 
or  distrust.  A  gulj^  which  I  could  not  and  they  would  not  pass, 
separated  me  from  those  I  had  longed  so  much  to  see  again.  The  old 
freedom  of  intercourse  which  had  made  our  orphan-home  so  happy  a 
one  was  gone,  and  a  heavy  restraint,  a  ceremonious  politeness  and  at* 
tention,  worse  than  neglect,  had  taken  its  place. 
,  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  this  could  not  last  long.  They  will 
change  soon,  I  thought.  They  can  not  all  at  once  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  sight  among  them  of  one  who  has  for  so  long  a  time  been 
regarded  as  dead.  They  will  return  to  their  old  manners,  and  will  re- 
store me  to  my  old  place  in  their  hearts  when  they  shall  have  become 
habituated  to  my  presence,  and  shall  have  come  to  regard  no  longer 
as  imaccountable  and  almost  supernatural  my  sudden  reappearance, 
for  which  I  have  perhaps  never  satisfactorily  accounted*  But  why 
should  not  Lina  be  influenced  by  the  strangeness  of  that  event  as  well 
as  they  ?  In  vain  t  tried  to  persuade  myself  by  such  arguments  that 
the  distance  between  us  would  gradually  diminish,  and  that  I  should 
at  last  regain  my  place  in  the  affections  of  my  brother  and  sister.  But 
the  days  passed  sadly  and  slowly  by,  and  I  was  still  a  stranger,  it 
seemed  to  me  an  unwelcome  one  in  my  own  house. 

I  had  told  over  my  story  so  many  times,  at  last,  to  every  acquaint- 
ance I  met  and  to  every  one  whom  the  news  of  my  return  brought  to 
the  house,  that  I  began  to  believe  it  myself.  Hy  account  of  my  es- 
cape had  always  seemed  a  strange  one  to  Ethel ;  and  George,  as  he 
heard  it  again  and  again,  began  at  last  to  question  and  surmise  so  art- 
fully that  he  believed  I  did  not  suspect  that  be  began  to  doubt  me; 
and  this  happened  so  often  in  connection  with  other  test-questions 
upon  points  in  our  common  past  history,  that  the  conviction  gri&dnally 
forced  itself  upon  my  mind,  that  he,  my  own  brother,  began  to  suspect 
that  I  was  not  what  I  represented  myself  to  be.    I  became  every  day 
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more  and  more  oonvinced  that  I  was  r^^rded  by  my  brother  and 
sister  as  an  impostor,  and  that,  for  some  reason  I  could  not  guess,  they 
were  unwilling  to  admit  the  weight  of  the  proof  I  every  moment  gave 
them  that  I  was  really  the  brother  who  had  so  long  been  given  up  as 
lost. 

Among  those  who  visited  the  house,  were  two  men,  one  of  whom, 
from  his  manner  of  questioning  me,  I  took  for  a  lawyer,  while  the  other, 
I  was  equally  sure  —  for  my  suspicions,  also,  had  become  aroused--* 
was  a  detective.  Both  these  men  had  upon  different  pretexts  been 
presented  to  me,  had  heard  my  story,  and  had  each,  but  particularly 
the  lawyer,  cross-examined  me  as  though  I  had  been  upon  the  stand. 
Their  examinations,  however,  bad  been  so  skilfully  conducted,  that  it 
was  only  after  they  had  been  several  times  repeated  that  my  suspi- 
cions were  awakene4« 

Suddenly  the  reason  for  the  cold  recognition  I  had  received  from 
my  brother  €leorge  and  from  my  elder  sister,  an  accounting  cause  for 
their  indifference  and  distrust,  flashed  into  my  mind.  There  was  the 
will  I  had  left  behind  me,  I  had  forgotten,  until  now,  that  it  must 
have  been  opened.  Disappointment  at  being  obliged  to  wait  yet 
longer  for  what  they  had  begun  to  regard  as  their  own,  had  poisoned 
their  minds  against  me,  and  turned  their  love  into  cruel  hate  and 
envy. 

I  wait  at  once  to  my  lawyer.  The  will  had  been  opened  a  year 
after  the  receipt  of  my  last  letter. 

*  We  could  n't  guess,  you  know,*  said  the  lawyer,  ^  that  the  report 
of  your  death  wasn^t  true.  The  property  is  ^ours  still,  of  course,  but 
it  makes  it  exceedingly  inconvenient ;  and  the  best  thing  for  you  to 
do,  will  be  to  make  some  amicable  arrangement  with  your  legatees.' 

I  happened,  on  that  same  day,  to  overhear  a  conversation  which 
threw  additional  light  upon  what  had  before  been  so  dark  and  obscure. 
It  took  place  between  two  business  men,  who  knew  George,  in  the  of 
fice  of  aa  acquaintance  with  whom  I  was  waiting  to  speak,  and  was 
begun  and  continued  in  spite  of  the  signals  of  my  friend,  who  in  vain 
tried  to  break  it  o£ 

^  Geoi^  Traynor  finds  himself  in  rather  a  tight  place  just  now,'  said 

one  of  them.    ^The  notes  he  gave  on  his  houses  in th  street  fidl 

due  shortly,  and  where  he  will  raise  the  money  for  them  Heaven  only 
knows.' 

*  Why,  I  thought  he  had  money  enough,'  said  the  other.  Did  n't 
some  one  die  and  leave  him  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  f ' 

^  Two  or  three  tens ;  forty  thousand,  I  believe,*  said  the  first.  '  Yes, 
his.  brother.  He  left  him  the  money  sure  enough,  but  instead  of  leav- 
ing him  to  enjoy  it,  what  must  Mr.  Frank  do,  after  having  been  com- 
fiirtably  out  of  the  world  for  two  or  three  years,  but  suddenly  re&p- 
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Ws  were  a  gaj  party  of  foor  young  men,  who  bad  met  by  chance 
in  Switcerlandf  and  were  now  on  oar  way  over  one  of  the  least 
frequented  of  the  Alpine  pasBea.  Two  of  my  new  acquaintances 
who  had  fiUlen  in  with  me  only  two  days  before,  while  I  was  takin^^ 
a  bottle  of  wine  at  the  door  of  a  wayside  cabaret,  were  Frenchmen, 
and  possessed  more  than  the  usual  share  of  their  national  high  spirits, 
and  teudency  to  blague.  The  third  of  our  party  was  a  German,  remark- 
able for  nothing  more  than  a  wonderful  ear  for  music,  which  ^labled 
him  to  retain  and  whistle  any  thing  he  had  ever  heard  before,  and  hia 
intense  disrelish  for  the  canarde  which  my  two  GraUic  companions  were 
perpetually  letting  fly  at  him. 

It  was  only  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  had  already  spent 
three  hours  on  the  road,  and  having  reached,  after  an  exhausting  pull, 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  threw  down  our  packs  BndAlpenstacks 
at  the  door  of  the  Pavilion  de  BeUevue  —  the  generic  name  for  moun- 
tain inns — and  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  prospect  and  smoke  our  morning 
pipes,  while  waiting  for  breakiast. 

The  air  was  almost  too  cold,  after  our  hot  walk.  But  how  calml 
not  a  sound  could  be  heard  about  us.  Not  even  the  buzs  of  insect- 
life,  or  the  distant  thunder  of  a  summer's  avalanche  broke  the  stillness 
of  that  July  morning.  And  from  the  world  below,  only  the  singing 
voice  of  a  mountiun  goat-herd,  or  the  sweet  music  of  distant  bells 
came,  now  and  then  wafted  to  our  ears  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind. 
Still  high  above  us  towered  the  mighty  Alps,  their  summits  wrapped 
in  clouds,  their  sides  covered  with  snow  so  pure  that  it  might  have 
&llcn  the  night  before,  pierced  by  a  thousand  needle-shaped  points, 
and  in  the  valleys  torn  and  racked  by  its  never-ending  downward 
course  into  a  troubled  sea  of  icy  ridges  and  abysses. 

*  I  think  I  could  live  a  thousand  years  in  this  air,  and  with  this  view 
before  me,'  said  I,  after  we  had  drunk  our  fill  of  the  wild  beauty  and 
savage  grandeur  of  the  scene  spread  out  before  ua.  '  I  made  a  mistake 
in  making  my  will  before  leaving  home.  I  do  n't  believe  any  one  ev^ 
dies  here.' 

*  I  shouldn't  think  many  lived  here,'  sidd  Adolphe. 

'  When  they  have  lived  long  enough,  they  melt  away  with  the  snow, 
or  fall  down  some  of  these  break-neck  precipices,  and  go  out  of  the 
world  with  edoL  If  I  were  to  do  that,  (I  mean  have  a  &U,)  and  es- 
cape without  a  broken  neck,  my  legatees  would  swear  it  waa  done  out 
of  spite.' 

*  I  wonder  how  much  legatees  really  regret  those  who  have  left  them 
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something,*  «fid  Adolphe,  as  he  finished  rolling  his  cigarette.  ^  For 
my  part,  I  should  like  onoe  to  come  back  awhile  after  my  will  had 
heen  opened,  and  see  what  the  effect  would  be ;  and  whose  would  the 
property  be,  mine  or.  theirs  ? » 

*  The  philosopher  Zenagoras,'  said  the  German  slowly,  breaking  off 
in  the  midst  of  the  *  Funeral  March '  from  the  JSVotoa,  Hhe  philosopher 
Zenagoras  taught  that  the  souls  of  those  who  had  perished  by  acci*- 
dent  were  allowed,  at  their  own  request,  to  return  to  their  bodies  once 
more,  and  to  live  out  the  rest  of  their  life.* 

^  Tes,*  interrupted  Louis,  *  I  remember  that  doctrine ;  and  the  old 
fMsffle  who  preached  it  was  so  convinced  of  its  truth,  that  he  made 
way  with  himself  one  day.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  has  nH  come 
back  yet.  He  threw  himself  from  some  arch  or  other  *~  I  forget  the 
name.' 

We  did  foil  justicd  to  the  bountiM  breakfiist  we  had  been  waiting 
fi>r,  and  the  end  of  another  hour  saw  us  on  the  march  again,  refreshed 
by  our  rest,  and  cheered  by  the  last  bottle  of  delicious  wine. 

The  road,  which  before  had  been  only  tiresome,  now  became  diffi- 
cult,  if  not  dangerous.  We  were  forced  to  proceed  in  single  file,  our 
guide  Pierre  going  before  with  ladder,  rope,  and  axe,  and  Jean  Baptiste 
coming  after  us,  laden  with  the  provisions  for  our  mid-day  halt.  We 
had  progressed  in  this  way  for  an  hour  or  two,  when,  at  a  sudden  turui 
the  path  we  had  been  following  terminated  at  a  large  rift  of  rock  which 
seemed  to  bar  all  further  progress,  as  it  rose  high  over*head,  and 
twenty  feet  below  reached  a  steep  slope  of  smooth  hard  snow,  that 
at  the  distance  of  a  stone's  throw  came  to  an  edge,  and  all  beyond 
.was  mystery. 

^  IMabUy'  said  Adolphe,  ^  npus  viola plantes/ ' 

^  It  is  the  ParU  des  Anks^^  said  Pierre :  ^  all  but*  Englishmen  usually 
turn  back  here.' 

^Then  we  go  on,'  cried  Louis  and  Adolphe,  and  I  thought  it.  We 
even  insisted  that  we  would  cross  the  bridge  Tvithont  the  assistance 
of  the  rope  which  Pierre  had  begun  to  unwind  from  his  waist.  The 
fiice  of  the  rock  was  not  very  smooth.  The  hollow*s  and  projections 
were  the  only  holding-places  for  our  hands  and  feet.  Pierre  passed 
first,  Louis  followed,  then  Adolj^e  and  Groetz,  and  my  turn  came; 
The  space  was  not  a  wide  one.  Already  I  had  come  in  sight  of  my 
companions  on  the  other  side,  when  an  incontrollable  desire  to  see  if  I 
could  not  look  over  the  snowy  edge  behind  me,  made  me  turn  my 
head.  I  could  not  move  another  step.  My  brain  began  to  whirl,  my 
hands  and  feet  slipped  frt>m  their  hold,  and  with  the  cry  of  horror 
fit>m  my  companions  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  slid  heavily  upon  the  bed 
of  ice  and  snow  below.  Even  then  I  had  no  fear.  My  fall  had  not 
fajnred  me,  and  I  made  a  spring  to  regain  the  rock.    To  my  dismayi 
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peal(fl  about  me,  and  into  the  &oe8  of  tliose  around  me,  and  drawing  a 
deep  draught  of  that  pore  mountain  air,  whidi,  aa  I  breath^  it  out 
again,  carried  with  it  all  the  wei^t  of  aorrow  and  trouble  that  had 
oppressed  me.    '  How  came  I  here  ? ' 

*  How  came  you  here  ?  You  may  well  ask  that,  my  bc^,'  oried 
Loui3 ;  *  and  it  waa  n*t  so  easy  a  matter,  let  me  tell  you«  Tou  seemed 
determined  to  finish  the  slide  you  had  begun,  and  came  near  carrying 
Pierre  with  you.  And  even  after  we  had  aucceeded  in  getting  the 
rope  made  fast  to  you,  and  had  drawn  you  op  here  again,  we  began  to 
think  you  had  started  on  that  journey  from  which  people  do  n^t  come 
b^ck  any  more.  You  have  had  two  narrow  escapes  to-day^  rather 
more  than  one  n^m's  share ;  one  from  breaking  your  neck  over  that 
infemal  biidge,  as  they  call  it ;  and  the  other  from  dying  of  suspended 
animation,  as  the  medical  gentlemen  say^  though  I  should  think  that 
meant  being  hanged.  We  have  been  habf-an-hour,  I  should  think,  try- 
ing to  restore  the  roses  to  your  pallid  cheeks.' 

.  ^  But  .we  are  all  right  now,'  said  Adolphe ;  *  and  if  we  do  n't  start 
0oon,  shall  not  reach  Chamounix  before  night.  So  en  rotUe^  measteurs^ 
only  do  n't  try  any  more  short  cuts  to  Paradise.' 

^  Confound  you,  Qroetz,'  I  said  to  him  as  soon  as  I  wsa  ^itirdy  my- 
self again,  ^  confound  you  with  your  stories  of  spiritual  resuscitation ; 
you  have  been  the  cause  of  my  suffering  more  than  I  b^eved  human 
nature  could  endure.  I  wish  your  philosopher  2enagoras,  or  whatever 
his  name  is,  would  come  back  and  try  the  experiment  himselC 

And  Groetz  would  have  believed,  I  think,  that  I  had  proved  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  he  had  quoted  if  we  had  not  succeeded  in  per- 
suading him  that  he  had  not  passed  any  thing  Hke  two  years  in  whist- 
ling over  me  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  while  the  others  were  oo- 
eUpied  in  bringmg  me  to  myself  again. 


THE     DIHCONBOLATE     HUSBAND* 

Ik  prime  of  life  Ton  lost  bis  wife ; 

Says  Dick,  to  soothe  his  pain : 
» Thy  wife,  I  trow,  has  long  ere  now 

In  Abraham's  bosom  kin.' 
*  His  fece  forlorn  with  grief  I  mourn,* 

The  shrewd  dissembler  cries ; 
'  For  much  I  fear,  by  this  sad  tear, 

She  11  scratch  out  Abbai^s  eyes^ 
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to  urge  bis  fiiHing  voice  once  more  through  his  parched  and  shrivelled 
throat,  at  the  distant  sail  which  seems  now  to  approach,  now  to  turn 
awBj,  and  maj  even  be  only  a  phantom  of  his  troubled  brain,  can  pic- 
tore  to  himself  the  agony  I  endured  as  I  watched  those  moving  spots, 
and  tried,  it  seemed  in  vain,  to  attract  their  attention. 

If  they  should  not  see  me,  I  knew  now,  at  least,  in  which  direction 
lay  my  path,  and  might  succeed,  perhaps,  in  reaching  it  alone.  They 
■aw  me  at  last,  or  heard  my  shouts ;  ibr  I  saw  them  lay  aside  their 
packs,  and  motioning  to  me  the  way  I  must  take  to  meet  them,  begin 
their  descent.  In  an  hour  I  stood  beside  them  on  the  path  they  had 
been  following. 

Although  they  were  on  their  way  from  Cormayeur,  I  induced  them 
to  return  with  me,  and  put  myself  under  their  guidance.  In  answer 
to  their  eager  questions,  how  I  happened  to  have  wandered  so  far 
from  the  proper  road ;  why  I  was  out  without  a  guide ;  where  I  came 
from;  and  to  what  placel  was  going — I  told  them  of  the  accident  I  had 
inet  with  in  the  morping,  and  without  noticing  particularly  the  looks 
they  cast  at  one  another,  asked  them  if  they  belonged  in  Cormayeur. 

They  did,  and  had  left  it  near  noon.  '  Had  my  friends  returned  ?  * 
I  asked ;  ^and  had  they  said  nothing  about  the  accid^t  one  of  their 
party  had  met  with  ?  or  perhaps,  giving  me  up  as  lost  beyond  all  hope 
of  recovery,  had  they  kept  on  their  way  ? '  My  rescuers  looked  at 
each  other  harder  than  before. 

'  No  party  left  Cormayeur  this  morning,'  said  the  elder.  ^  Strangers 
do  n't  visit  us  so  often  now,  since  the  av^anche  of  a  year  ago,  which 
swept  away  almost  every  house  in  the  village,  except  the  ^  Golden 
Goose,'  and  left  it  covered  with  sand  and  stones.' 

^Avalanche ! '  returned  I.  ^  What  avalanche  ?  The  village  was 
safe  enough  when  we  left  it  at  dawn  this  morning.  Is  it  Cormayeur 
you  are  speaking  of? ' 

*  The  very  same.  A  year  ago,  or  more,  during  a  heavy  storm  of 
rain,  an  avalanche,  partly  snow,  but  mostly  earth  and  stones,  swept 
down  the  valley,  as  I  told  you,  and  damming  up  the  river,  which  was 
then  swollen  to  a  torrent,  added  the  horrors  of  a  flood  to  that  other 
calamity.  How  could  you  have  visited  Cormayeur  within  the  year, 
and  not  know  that?' 

*A  year  ago?  —  a  year  ago?'  I  murmured  half-aloud.  'How 
oould  I  have  been  there  within  the  year,  and  not  know  that  ?  And 
you  say  there  have  been  no  strangers  there  since  ? ' 

'•  Few  lately,  but  they  begin  to  come  again.' 

'Did  not  a  party  of  four,'  I  asked, '  two  of  them  Frenchmen,  one 
a  Gterman,  and  the  fourth  an  American,  leave  with  Jean  Baptiste  and 
Pierre  de  la  Bochecanee  this  morning,  to  cross  to  Cbamounix  ?  ' 

'  I  remember  hearing  of  a  party  like  the  one  you  speak  o£    One  of 
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*  As  riM  glidet  vp  the  mm-Iight ! .  . .  ToaM  aay  ifae  mm  made 

T<»  loll  back  In  a  carriage,  all  daj,  with  a  amile ; 
And  at  doik,  on  a  lofa,  to  lean  in  the  shade 
Of  soft  lamp%  and  be  wooed  for  a  wUle.* 

If  Mitt  MaoFUmsey  wallu,  it  is  wone ;  the  dost  that  sticks  (o  her 
heavy  drapery  is  disgusting  to  her  fiuUdiowBess^  and  irritates  her 
lungs,  while  the  sense  of  weight  and  warmth  is  redouhled ;  hut  walk* 
ing  or  driving  must  be  endured  till  she  achieves  the  blessed  oonsom* 
mation  which  is  the  ehief  end  of  her  butterfly  bemg. 

The  shopdom  of  Gotham  comes  gallantly  to  the  relief  of  Mitt 
MacFlimsey ;  for  her  all  Broadway,  hung  with  spring  gaiJands  and  hol- 
iday streamers,  is  converted  into  a  grand  ^te-ground,  wherein  are  eol- 
lected  treasures  from  the  uttennost  parts  of  the  earth  to  do  homage 
to  her  loveliness.  Our  metr<^litan  Aistolycus,  prince  of  peddiersi 
strides  on  his  triumphal  march  through  the  scene  of  his  £Eibulous  suc- 
cesses, ^  singing  his  wares  as  they  were  indeed  gods  and  goddessfis,'  in 
characteristic  rhymes : 

*  Lawm  as  white  as  driren  snow ; 
Gypnxs  black  as  e*er  was  crow ; 
Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses ; 
Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses ; 
Bugle  bracelet,  necklaoe-amber ; 
Perfume  for  a  ladj^s  chamber ; 
Golden  quoife  and  stomachers, 
For  my  lads  to  giro  their  dears ; 
Pins  and  poking-stieks  of  steel, 
What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel : 
Gome,  bttj  of  me,  oome :  come,  buj — oome,  buy  I  * 

And  he  of  the  next  booth  takes  up  the  refrain,  ^  Come,  buy ;  come, 
buy ; '  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  till  the  echo  resounds  a&r,  and 
enters  every  dwelling  wherein  a  woman  sits  in  blank  dismay,  wondering 
what  she  shall  wear. 

It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  the  invitation  meets  with  universal 
response ;  let  us  see  what  of  new  or  strange  meets  this  sisterhood  of 
a  common  necessity  in  the  bewildering  Fairyland  of  Dress. 

Conspicuous  in  swelling  proportions  stands  Crinoline,  multitudinous 
and  multiformed,  from  the  stifl^  uncompromising  circumferences,  wbicfa, 
like  that  wherein  Queen  Anne  delighted,  ^  is  no  more  a  petticoat,  than 
Diogenes'  tub  was  his  breeches,'  to  the  hoop  of  steel-skeleton  perfection. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  prominent  feature  of  female  costume  in  1859,  it 
seems  by  its  steadily-growing  popularity  to  demand  more  serious  con- 
sideration than  the  passing  whims  of  the  flckle  goddess.  Indeed  it  does 
not  appear  absurd  to  hazard  the  prediction,  that  crinoline,  in  one  shape 
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or  aaothav  wiB- become  a  teeognised  institution  in  women's  dress,  not  to 
be  sabject  henceforth  to  tii-mohthlj  mntations  in  common  with  the  cut 
of  boddices  or  the  poise  of  head-gear ;  certain  it  is  that,  in  the  days 
of  its  flagrant  abominations,  of  ^  supporters,  postures,  &rthingales,'  and 
eommodes  or  bustles,  it  was  tenadously  adhered  to  by  ladies  of  &shion 
and  supposed  good  taste,  notwithstanding  sBsthetio  and  eren  clerical 
interference ;  and  now  that  the  ^  bewitching  round '  incloses  within 
its  magic  circle  utility,  comfort,  and  almost  perfect  grace,  what  may 
we  not  expect  ? 

Intimately  associated  with  the  improved  hoop-skirts,  we  should  be 
grateful  for  the  toumure  corset,  an  invention  that  must  prove  equally 
popular,  as  combining  in  the  best  manner  the  requirements  of  corset 
and  skirt-supporter.  The  corset  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  the  ma- 
menUhmori  of  social  and  medical  monitors ;  this  may  be  owing  partly 
to  the  incalculable  improvement  in  its  construction,  but  more  probably 
to  the  fiict  that  tight^acing  has  become  exceptional ;  it  is  no  longer  a 
crying  evil.  Wasp  waists  and  thin  sallow  &oes  are  now  by  no  means 
fashionabU^  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  women  are  at 
last  sensible  of  the  immensely  superior  attraction  of  firm,  elastic,  well- 
developed  forms,  and  countenances  beautiful  with  the  radiance  of 
perfect  health. 

There  are  still  many  grave  errors  to  be  corrected  in  the  physical 
education  of  women ;  but  we  have  made  long  strides  already  oa  the 
right  track. 

Women's  dress,  at  the  head-quarters  of  Fashion  —  the  Imperial 
Court  of  ^his  uncle's  nephew ' — is  characterized  by  almost  incredible 
extravagance.  When  we  hear  that  at  a  bridal  dinner  in  Paris,  con- 
sisting of  sixty  persons,  the  ladies  wore  jewels  to  the  amount  of  five 
or  six  millions  of  dollars;  the  flowers  decorating  the^ofon  and  the 
tables  costing  the  bagatelle  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars; 
that  six  or  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  of  precious  stones,  and  lace 
flounces  seven  yards  long,  at  forty  dollars  per  yard,  are  common  items 
of  garniture  for  a  ball  or  dinner-dress,  in  a  modiste's  report  of  current 
modes,  we  can  but  sigh  for  our  Republican  frog,  that  will  strain  every 
muscle  to  compete  with  the  Parisian  ox. 

We  are  told  already  that  ^  the  expense  of  a  weU-dressed  wife  or 
daughter,  in  the  simple  article  of  jewelry  for  a  dngle  evening,  is  often- 
times as  much  as  would  originally  have  bought  the  entire  island  of 
Manhattan  before  the  time  of  Peter  Stuyvesant ; '  and  that  a  New- 
York  matron  appeared  at  the  Napier  ball  in  Washington  last  winter, 
in  such  a  costly  profusion  of  lace  and  diamonds,  that  she  was  forced 
to  maintain  a  solitary  and  secure  posilion  during  the  entertainment. 
From  this,  we  may  easily  anticipate  the  possible  follies  of  the  future. 
.    In  the  materials  simply  for  ^  robes,'  there  is  nothmg  absolutely  new 
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to  notice :  it  is  onl j  hj  eomUnations  and  derfgns  that  norel  effects  an 
produced*  Great  latitude  is  obtained  in  this  respect  hj  the  preTBiliDg 
mode  of  double  skirts,  or  jupu  in  technical  parlance ;  the  upper  one 
may  be  made  of  velvet,  the  lower  being  of  satin  of  the  same  color ;  or 
one  may  be  profiuely  ornamented,  the  other  plain ;  one  striped,  tha 
other  plaided;  striped  latitudinally,  or  striped  longitudinally;  barred, 
buttoned,  or  fringed;  trimmed  with  bows,  bugles,  or  box-pUiting:  in 
&ct,  admittmg  of  means  to  vary  the  monotony  of  a  lady^i  wardrobe 
too  complicated  for  any  but  a  milliner's  bnun  to  conceive  or  oontaiik 
This  is  by  no  means  %  nde  mode  to  be  blindly  followed :  very  becono- 
ing  to  some  figures,  it  deforms  others. 

Flounces  divide  the  day  with  the  double  jupes,  and  are  perhaps  even 
more  hazardous.  Though  we  are  not  inclined  to  pronounce  the  £i- 
trick  Shepherd  infallible  authority,  his  remarks  on  this  subject  are  so 
just  and  forcible,  that  we  shall  let  him  have  his  say:  *Tak  for  ex* 
ample  floonces.  What's  mair  ridiculous  than  sax  tier  o*  floonces  on 
the  tail  o*  the  gowa  o'  a  bit  &t,  dumpy  cretur,  wi'  unco  short  legs,  and 
sticken*  out  gey  and  sair,  baith  before  and  behin*,  beside  a  tall,  strau^t^ 
elegant  lassie,  wha  bears  alang  her  floonces  as  gloriously  as  the  rising 
morning  trails  her  clouds  through  amang  the  dews  on  the  mountain* 
tops!' 

Artistically  considered,  the  advantage  of  breaking  up  the  harmonious 
Hues  of  drapery  by  flounces  or  over-skirts  or  latitudinal  embdlishment 
of  any  kind,  may  be  justly  questioned;  still,  as  fashion  |H«8CTibes 
them  rather  peremptorily,  the  clasric  will,  naturally,  be  ignored ;  we 
have  only  to  beg  those  most  concerned,  to  carefully  consult  a  dieval 
mirror,  before  they  lay  aride  the  surely  elegant  i^ain  skirt  for  a  ruffled 
risk. 

The  marked  preference  for  black  in  promenade  costume  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  we  welcome  as  the  proof  of  a  dawning  per- 
ception among  our  most  cultivated  women  of  the  vulgarity  of  street- 
dress  in  America,  and  especially  in  New-York« 

A  touch  of  that  innate  coquetry  which  makes  the  whole  feminine 
world  kin,  may  have  had  an  equal  share  in  this  obvious  reform ;  for  it  is 
indisputable,  that  eight  women  in  every  ten,  of  whatever  age,  eom^ 
plexion,  or  size,  will  appear  more  beautiful,  more  elegant,  more  diHin- 
gue  in  black  (not  necessarily  mourning)  than  in  any  color,  or  combina- 
tion of  colors.  The  peculiar  properties  of  this  hue  have  been  shame- 
fully overlooked  by  those  who  devote  their  talents  to  the  art  of  dress ; 
it  possesses  preeminently  the  gift  of  ladyfying  the  coarse,  of  softening 
into  a  species  of  beauty  the  plain,  and  of  imparting  style  to  the  oon^- 
mon-place. 

The  most  charming  street-toilettes  are  composed  of  these  *  suits  of 
sable,'  relieved  by  a  judicious  commingling  of  their  assoeiatod  tints 
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of  lavender,  violet,  purple,  or  gray ;  a  lady,  conBdent  of  the  parity  of 
her  taste,  may  oombine  white  with  black  with  excellent  effect ;  but  to 
be  successfh),  it  most  be  done  with  rare  tact. 

Two  superb  fiwhion-plate  robes  in  a  modistes  monthly  for  March 
were  of  black  velvet ;  one,  an  ^  at  home,'  was  made  wiUi  high  but- 
toned boddice,  having  close  sleeves  with  broad  cufb  reversed,  and  em« 
broidered  with  bugles ;  the  other  was  an  indescribably  elegant  ball- 
dress,  trimmed  profusely  on  the  sides  of  the  skirt  with  a  wavy  pyramid 
of  broad  lace,  the  decottetU  boddice  and  short  sleeves  being  covered 
with  the  same  costly  web. 

The  basque,  so  long  popular,  is  at  last  discarded ;  a  few  soften  its 
abrupt  departure  in  little  basquines  about  the  waist ;  but  Xa  Made  in* 
exorably  demands  the  round  boddice  finished  neatly  with  a  bolt  and 
jewelled  buckle,  or  extending  into  sharp,  short  points  over  the  swell- 
ing ftdness  of  the  skirt.  About  the  neck,  the  dress  may  be  cut  ^  la 
JPompadour  of  to-day,  a  slight  modification  of  the  somewhat  too  luxu- 
rious style  of  costume  indulged  in  by  the  fair  Marchioness  who  origin- 
ated it ;  to  a  person  of  desirable  embonpoint^  this  fashion  is  peculiarly 
becoming ;  but  let  her  of  the  doubtful  bust  or  throat  beware  of  it, 
unless  she  adopt  with,  it  the  pretty  chemisette  of  tulle  and  ribbon, 
invented  expressly  for  her  benefit. 

With  the  round  waist,  close  sleeves  are  happily  restored ;  in  thick 
materials,  those  formed  of  graduated  puffs  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
hand,  are  extremely  becoming  to  a  slim  person,  and  quaint  to  a 
charm. 

The  loose  flowing  sleeve,  so  long  in  vogue,  is  still  preferred  for  thin 
goods,  and  is  particukrly  graceful  for  evening-dress,  while  it  affords  a 
desirable  concealment  to  arms  that  are  not  of  the  plumpest. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  sleeves  or  no  sleeves,  a  ^profesnonal 
painter'  says,  ^A  very  short  sleeve,  though  it  should  not  quite  allow, 
sight  of  the  shoulder,  is  better  than  a  longer,  because  it  shows  more 
of  the  entire  arm,'  and  '  Few  arms  are  fine  enough  to  maintain  a  fiiir 
appearance,  when  covered  to  within  a  little  of  the  elbow,  while  almost 
every  one  would  look  well,  if  uncovered  from  the  shoulder.'  For  ex- 
amples, he  refers  to  the  antique  statues:  Canova's  *  Dancing-Girl 
Reposing,'  is  a  good  case  in  point. 

Unfortunately,  this  artist's  advice  can  be  followed  now  only  by  hav- 
ing no  sleeve  whatever,  which  was  a  last  year's  &shion,  and  therefore 
impracticable ;  moreover,  the  present  style  of  fall-dress  is  so  decollete^ 
that  the  arm  is  necessarily  very  much  covered  by  even  the  shortest 
sleeve.  A  Paris  letter-writer  declares  that  the  evening-toilette  there  in 
vogue  transcends  the  bounds  of  propriety ;  and  he  is  particularly  fiice* 
tious  on  the  hoD^te-doe  indulged  in  by  ladies  who  are  very  far  from 
being  a  load  for  a  camel — the  eastern  standard  of  beauty. 

vou  uu.  38 
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We  had  hoped  that  an  English  dinner-table  was  the  only  stake  at 
which  these  anatomical  specimens  irere  compelled  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves,  and  in  snch  necessary  hnmiliation  we  were  disposed  to  regard 
them  more  in  pity  than  ridicule.  Hie  woman  who,  being  beantifbl  in 
the  rare  beauty  of  a  perfect  bust,  is  induced  by  an  almost  pardonaUe 
vanity,  seconded  by  the  authority  of  Fadiion,  to  display  it  promiflcn- 
ously,  might  not  be  insensible  to  a  well-timed  appeal  to  her  sense  of 
delicacy,  her  own  interests,  her  good  ta^te ;  but  what  can  one  hope  of 
a  woman  who  intrudes  upon  the  public  gaze  an  attenuated  and  repul- 
sive bareness  ? 

Apropos^  that  consdous  offspring  of  French  meretridonsness,  in  old- 
&8hioned  designation  the  ^modesty-piece,'  is  once  more  resuscitated 
from  the  oWvion  to  which  ridicule  not  over-nice  had  conngned  it. 
It  appears  now  in  a  fan-form  (SventaU)  of  rich  lace,  within  the  front  of 
the  corsage ;  it  is  as  if  Parisian  belles  should  say  with  t^e  Cardinal  de 
Bemis  when  assisting  at  the  toilette  of  Madame  de  Pompadour : 

*  Or  being  nude,  th*  embarraaBment 
Giyes  nudity  its  greatest  charm.' 

And  forthwith  Uh*  embarrassment'  is  personated  by  the  laoe 
eventailf 

With  this  exception,  the  present  style  of  evening  costume  is  pictu- 
resquely beautiful. 

MairS  antique^  and  similarly  rich  fabrics,  are  chosen  by  the  dowagers, 
while  tulle,  tarletane,  and  tissue  are  monopolized  by  their  daughters ; 
the  skirts  of  these  latter,  made  in  demi-train,  are  covered  with  countless 
puffings  or  ruffles  of  the  same  gauzy  materials ;  and  these  are  taste- 
fully decorated  with  a  shower  of  exquisite  flowers  —  roses,  violets, 
hyacinths,  camelias,  which  involuntarily  suggest  to  the  poetic  beholder 
Petrarch's  picture  of  Laura : 

*  How  well  I  call  to  mind, 
When  from  the  boughs  the  wind 
Shook  down  upon  her  bosom  flower  on  flower ; 
And  there  she  sat,  meek-eyed, 
In  midst  of  all  that  pride, 

Sprinkled  and  blushing  through  an  amorous  shower, 
Some  to  her  hair  paid  dower, 
And  seemed  to  dress  the  curls, 
Queen-like,  with  gold  and  pearls ; 
Some,  snowing  on  her  drapery,  stopped.* 

On  the  hair,  which  is  dressed  low  behind,  or  with  broad  braids,  are 
worn  flower  head-dresses  to  correspond  with  those  on  the  dress ;  while 
combinations  of  velvet  and  jewels  accompany  the  more  elaborate 
toilettes.    Too  much  attention  can  scarcely  be  paid  to  the  decoration 
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of  the  head ;  it  is  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  important 
pomt  in  dress. 

The  French  bonnet  is  so  irrevocablj  fixed  in  feminine  preference, 
whereyer  *  modem  improvements '  assert  their  pretentions  sway,  that 
it  is  absord  to  hope  for  its  eradication,  however  well  satisfied  each 
individual  woman  may  be  of  its  absolute  fiulure  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  comfort,  grace  or  beauty.  So  we  must  e'en  accept  the  hate- 
ful exotic,  and  make  the  best  of  it;  for  very  change  it  must  occasion- 
ally assume  a  shape  somewhat  less  objectionable  than  the  one  it  has 
worn  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  we  believe  this  to  be  the  accepted 
time  for  a  nearer  approach  to  perfection  than  we  could  have  reason- 
ably hoped  for  in  the  next  ten  years. 

On  this  unfortunate  article  of  head-gear  Za  Mode  seems  to  have  de- 
lighted to  wreak  her  wildest  whimsicalities :  from  the  *  flour-barrel  * 
structures  of  our  great-grandmothers  to  the  abortions  of  yesterday, 
what  has  it  not  sufibred  at  her  hands  ? 

The  ultrarfiuhionable  bonnet  this  season  is  perceptibly  larger ;  quite 
large  enough  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  promenade  costume ;  indeed 
for  tlfe  last  eighteen  months  the  extremely  small  bonnet  has  indicated 
only  loud  vulgarity.  The  vavolet^  or  cape  of  the  hat,  which  was  last 
spring  so  large  as  to  conceal  the  most  attractive  point  in  a  fine  figure, 
the  gracefid  poise  of  the  head  on  the  neck,  is  now  reduced  to  a  desir« 
able  size,  subordinate,  as  it  should  be,  to  the  main  structure. 

The  prevailing  style  is,  to  trim  or  form  the  bonnet  of  two  strongly 
contrasting  colors,  which  is  open  to  many  objections,  but  maybe 
managed  with  skill.  Blonde  streamers  and  voiUetteSy  together  with 
spring  flowers,  are  used  as  decorations;  face-trimmings  were  never 
more  becoming — full  ruches  of  tulle,  blonde-edged,  with  wreaths  or 
clusters  of  flowers,  or  narrow  ribbons  plaited  and  bordered  with  silky 
lace.  In  shape,  the  bonnet  flares  in  front  much  more  than  those  of 
the  past  season,  allowing  a  freer  display  of  the  hair,  which  is  always  to 
be  desired ;  the  Marie  Stuart  comes  forward  on  the  head  in  a  point, 
and  fits  closely  to  the  &ce. 

Straw  bonnets,  fine  and  coarse,  and  Leghorns,  are  the  most  popular 
tin  the  extreme  warm  weather  demands  an  even  lighter  head-dress. 
T&ese  straw  goods  form  a  large  item  in  the  spring  trade ;  one  State 
alone  furnishes  over  three  millions  of  bonnets  a  year,  while  the  impor- 
tations amount  in  the  same  time  to  as  many  dollars'  worth.  This  pre- 
ference may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fiict,  that  a  straw  bonnet  is  the 
only  one  suitable  for  summer  wear ;  the  only  one  that  is  at  once  lady- 
like, durable,  and  cheap ;  a  one  dollar  straw  bonnet,  tastefully  trimmed, 
is  incalculably  preferable  to  any  sort  of  thin  hat  that  costs  twice  as 
much. 

Leghorns  are  superlatively  elegant,  but  by  fiir  the  most  extravagant 
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boDneto  worn.  And  for  the  country,  or  the  seandde,  Btraw  hats,  bj 
all  means ;  the  broader  the  brim  the  better. 

We  must  not  over-look  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  now-a^ 
days  dress  —  the  profuse  ornamentation  of  ladies'  under-linen.  To 
such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  the  sum  which  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  furnished  an  outfit,  complete  and  in  good  style,  will  now 
barely  suffice  for  the  one  item  of  ^fringed,  embroidered  petticoats.' 
The  simply-ruffled  petticoat,  from  which  these  dainties  sprung,  is  said 
to  have  originated  from  a  picture  by  Albert  Durer,  in  which  he  pat 
one  on  the  angel  who  is  driving  Adam  and  Eve  out  of  Paradise — the 
solitary  instance  in  female  affairs,  where  it  was  only  the  ^ premier poi^ 
that  did  not  cost. 

Let  us  beg  our  &ir  friends  to  eschew  the  cape,  so  &8hionable  and 
so  tasteless,  prescribed  for  the  morning'  negligU^  with  whidi  these 
pretty  skirts  are  worn;  let  the  accompanying  slippers  be  quite  as 
dainty,  if  not  so  small,  as  Cinderella's;  and  to  perfect  the  charm  of  these 
'  robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free,'  study  that  ^  sweet  n^lect '  which 
Ben  Jonson  sings,  to  the  disparagement  of  'all  the  adulteries  of  art,' 
and  stiff  preciseness  of  appareling. 

For  outside  wrappings,  we  have  the  French  loose  basques  of  light 
cloth,  and  the  large  lace  mantles  or  shawls,  tastefully  hooded,  for 
mid-summer ;  besides,  the  usual  variety  of  not  very  noticeable  nlk 
mantillas. 

To  be  able,  without  violating  any  social  law,  to  dress  according  to 
one's  individual  peculiarities  of  person,  position,  and  means,  and  taste, 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  costumary  millennium,  &r-distant  but 
certain.  However  desirable  this  state  of  things  would  be,  we  dare  not 
hold  such  a  promise  to  the  hearts  of  Fashion's  hapless  victims,  nor  bid 
them  hope  for  more  latitude  than  they  enjoy  now.  This*  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable ;  there  are,  of  course,  certain  articles  which  are 
par  excellence  the  Fashion,  but  there  are  those,  &r  preferable  and  of 
infinitely  larger  variety,  which  are  not  out  of  Fashion,  in  the  selection 
of  which  individual  taste  may  be  exercised  to  almost  any  extent. 

So,  if  the  '  bit,  fat,  dumpy  cretur '  wears  *  sax  tier  o'  fioonoes,'  or  the 
dear  lady  of  five  feet  nine,  chooses  in  her  gown,  a  pattern  one  foot 
square,  of  every  color  in  the  rainbow,  it  is  lier  own  &ult. 
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*     Tbbouoh  the  blue  aisles  of  March, 
Across  the  brown  sides  of  the  bare  old  hills, 
By  lakes  moss-rimmed  and  alyer  gliding  rills, 

Comes  April,  glad  and  arch. 
With  quiet  stir  ^e  mores  across  the  fields, 

And  to  her  footstep  yields 
The  softened  soil,  whose  cool  breath,  fresh  and  sweet. 

Rises  beneath  her  feet : 

Her  long  and  sunny  hair. 
With  all  its  wealth  of  rippling  gold  unbound, 
Casts  wayy  shadows  o'er  the  furrowed  ground ; 

While  on  the  clinging  air 
Floats  out  her  misty  veil  of  gray  and  white, . 
Touched  with  red  dashes  as  of  morning  light 

£arth  to  her  influence  wakes, 
And  clears  her  hills  and  valleys  of  the  snow, 
And  autumn  leayea  that  drifted  long  ago. 
Then  lifts  her  head  to  meet  the  spring-time's  glow. 

The  tiny  ferns  and  brakes. 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  birchen  woods, 
Unroll  their  graceful  lengths  in  waving  floods 

The  sweet  blue  violet  — 
That  opes  its  eyes  the  merry  brook  beside, 
Just  where  the  meadow  flows  out  fiu*  and  wide  — 

lists,  when  the  stars  are  set. 
And  the  pale  moon  sunk  to  the  plains  below. 
And  the  gay  dawn  with  bright  and  blushing  mirth 

Heralds  the  morning's  birth. 
For  the  fiiint  rustle,  delicate  and  low, 
Of  the  young  corn-blades  striking  through  the  earth  ; 

The  stately  maple-trees, 
Red-budded  watchers  of  the  youthful  year. 
Strong  with  the  strength  of  the  rich  atmosphere, 

Bend  to  the  first-bom  breeze. 
Beside  the  last  year  acorn's  downy  cup 

The  mossy  grass  looks  up ; 
Daisies  lie  on  the  hills  in  starry  shrouds ; 

While  snowy-footed  clouds 
Troop  o'er  the  highways  of  the  heavenly  lands, 

And  from  their  hasty  hands 
Scatter  swift  showers  upon  the  eager  earth 

In  drops  of  dewy  mirth ; 

The  huge  old  Titans  wake^ 
With  strength  renewed,  unto  their  dkily  toi!. 
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And  through  the  rich  and  erer-yielding  soil, 

New  paths  and  funows  make; 
Their  long  and  mighty  aims  with  heaTy  sweep 
Break  up  the  mista  that  teQ  the  riyef^a  sleep, 

Which  in  mute  duhiess  lies  ; 
But  as  their  ponderous  tods  with  clanging  cries 

Ring  up  into  the  skieSi 
It  bunts  the  fetters  that  has  bound  it  I00& 

With  power  unknown  and  strong  — 
It  creeps  no  longer  sluggishly  and  slow, 

But  with  a  quickened  flow 
Leaps  up  to  meet  the  willows  on  its  brink, 
Whose  long  attendant  shadows  slowly  sink 

Its  peariy  depths  below. 

The  restless^  feariess  breeie, 
Singing  the  murmurs  of  a  thousand  pines, 
With  pleasant  interiudes  of  swinging  rines, 
•     Flutters  amongst  the  trees. 

The  slowly  winding  rills 
Ripple  soft  chimes  as  low  they  lie  apart, 
Like  the  pale  drops  within  the  diamond's  heart, 

Beneath  the  proud  high  hills ; 
Where,  crowned  with  dewy  light,  and  aaure  soned, 

Young  April  sits  enthroned. 
Her  work  aU  done  in  its  appointed  time. 
Her  seeds  all  sown,  her  bcAuty  in  its  primes 
She  resteth  from  her  labors  Iflce  a  queen, 

Dispensing  joy  serene. 

But  now  the  golden  light, 
That  wavered  sofUy  on  her  forehead  white, 
Like  the  rare  halo  round  some  hallowed  saint, 

Is  waxing  dim  and  fiunt 

The  large-eyed,  silent  dreams, 
Lifting  their  presence  from  her  shadowed  hair. 
Fold  their  white  wings  upon  the  sleeping  air. 

And  sink  into  the  streams ; 
And  with  wild  weeping  for  the  flowers  she  leaves. 

With  heavy  heart  she  grieves 
For  the  pure  treasures  of  the  well-filled  earth, 

Which  she  has  given  birth ; 
For  the  sweet  buds  and  promises  d  spring, 

Which  now  sre  blossoming ; 
And  with  her  arms  raised  upward  to  the  skiea^ 
With  mute  imploring  in  her  longing  eyes. 
She  passeth  from  the  woods  and  fields  away, 

To  the  white  land  of  May ! 
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■oniua  oord* !  (ZJft  up  your  haftrU.) 
PART     8B  C  O  ND. 

This  moniing,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  rang  at  M.  Laabipin's  door,  in  the 
vagne  hope  that  gomething  might  have  hastened  his  return ;  but  he  is 
not  expected  before  to-morrow.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  Mme.  Laubepin,  and  to  tell  her  of  the  extreme  annoy- 
ance to  which  her  husband's  absence  subjected  me.  While  I  was  hesi- 
tating between  shame  and  want,  the  old  servant,  apparently  frightened 
at  the  hungry  look  which  I  fixed  on  her,  cut  the  discussion  short  by 
suddenly  shutting  the  door.  I  then  came  to  a  determination,  and  re- 
solved to  fiist  until  to-morrow.  I  said  to  myself,  ^After  all,  a  man  does 
not  die  of  a  single  day's  fasting :  if  I  was  to  be  blamed  in  this  course 
for  an  excess  of  pride,  I  alone  had  to  suffer  for  it,  and  consequently 
it  concerned  no  one  but  mysMf. 

Upon  this  I  took  my  way  to  the  Sorbonne,  where  I  attended  several 
lectures  in  succession,  trying,  by  dint  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  to  fill 
the  void  which  made  itself  felt  in  the  flesh ;  but  the  time  came  when 
this  resource  &iled  me,  and  I  soon  began  to  find  it  ineffectual.  I  felt 
particularly  an  intense  nervous  irritation,  which  I  hoped  to  soothe  by 
walking.  It  was  a  cold  and  foggy  day.  As  I  was  crossmg  the  bridge 
des  Saints  Peres,  I  stopped  for  a  moment  in  spite  of  myself;  I  leaned 
on  the  parapet,  and  watched  the  troubled  waters  of  the  river  tumbling 
through  the  arches.  I  know  not  what  accursed  thoughts  at  that  mo- 
ment crossed  my  weary  and  weakened  brain :  on  a  sudden  I  pictured 
to  myself  in  the  most  dreary  colors,  the  future  of  ceaseless  strife,  of 
dependence  and  humiliation,  on  which  I  was  entering  through  the  gate 
of  hunger ;  I  felt  a  deep  and  positive  loathing,  and  as  it  were  an  in- 
capability for  life.  At  the  same  moment  a  flood  of  wild  and  brutal 
rage  rushed  to  my  brain,  a  dizzy  sensation  seized  me,  and  leaning  over 
the  einpty  space,  I  saw  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  river  studded  with 
stars. 

I  will  not  say  in  common  phrase, '  It  was  not  God's  will.'  I  do  not 
like  those  unmeaning  expressions.  I  venture  to  say,  it  was  not  my 
will  God  has  made  us  free ;  and  if  I  could  have  doubted  it  previously, 
that  supreme  moment  when  the  soul  and  the  body,  courage  and  coward- 
ice, good  and  evil,  were  so  clearly  in  mortal  combat  within  me,  that 
moment  would  have  removed  my  doubts  forever. 

Once  more  master  of  myself  I  no  longer  felt,  in  looking  on  those 
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dreadful  waters,  any  thing  save  the  very  harmless  and  tolerably  stupid 
temptation  to  quench  the  thirst  which  was  consuming  me.  I  reflected^ 
moreover,  that  in  my  own  room  I  should  find  much  clearer  water,  and 
I  quickly  made  my  way  toward  the  hotel,  sunmiing  up  a  delightful 
image  of  the  pleasures  which  awaited  me  there.  In  my  wretdied 
childishness  I  was  astonished,  nay,  could  not  get  over  the  &ct,  that  I 
had  not  sooner  thought  of  this  victorious  device.  On  the  boulevard  I 
suddenly  came  across  Gaston  de  Vaux,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  two 
years.  After  a  mementos  hesitation  he  stopped,  shook  me  cordially 
by  the  hand,  said  a  word  or  two  about  my  travels,  and  left  me  hastily. 
Then  returning,  he  said :  ^  My  friend,  you  must  allow  me  to  share  with 
you  a  piece  of  good  luck  which  has  befallen  me  within  these  few  day& 
I  have  got  hold  of  a  treasure :  I  have  received  a  lot  of  segars  whkk 
cost  me  two  francs  apiece,  but  they  are  above  price.  Here  ^s  one, 
you  »11  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.    Good  morning,  my  dear  fellow.' 

I  mounted* painfully  the  six  stories,  and,  trembling  with  emotion, 
seized  my  lucky  carafe,  the  contents  of  which  I  swallowed  in  little 
mouthfuls ;  after  which  I  lighted  my  friend's  segar,  giving  mysdf  an 
encouragmg  smile  in  the  glass.  I  left  the  house  again  at  cmce,  con- 
vinced that  walking  and  the  sights  in  the  street  were  good  for  me. 
On  opening  my  door,  I  was  surprised  and  displeased  to  see  in  Uw  nar- 
row passage  the  wife  of  the  porter  of  the  hotel,  who  seemed  discon- 
certed by  my  sudden  appearance.  This  woman  was  formerly  in  the 
service  of  my  mother,  who  became  fond  of  her,  and  gave  her  a  hus- 
band and  the  lucrative  post  which  she  still  holds.  I  had  thought  I 
noticed  for  several  days  that  she  was  keeping  a  watch  on  me,  and,  sur- 
prising her  this  time  almost  in  the  very  &ct,  I  said  violently :  ^  Whit 
do  you  want  ? '  '  Nothing,  Monsieur  Maxime — nothing,'  i^e  replied, 
much  agitated :  ^  I  was  turning  on  the  gas.'  I  shrugged  my  shoulders, 
and  walked  away. 

The  day  was  closing.  I  could  walk  in  the  most  frequented  places 
without  fear  of  the  annoyance  of  meeting  acquaintances.  I  was  ob- 
liged to  throw  away  my  segar,  which  disagreed  with  me.  My  walk 
lasted  two  or  three  hours  —  hours  of  torture.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  bitter  in  feeling  yourself  attacked,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
splendor  and  opulence  of  civilized  life,  by  the  scourge  of  savage  life, 
by  hunger.  It  is  akin  to  madness ;  it  is  a  tiger  that  springs  at  your 
throat  on  the  crowded  Boulevard. 

I  made  fresh  reflections.  It  is  not,  then,  an  idle  word,  this  hunger ! 
There  is  really  a  disease  of  this  name ;  there  really  are  human  beings 
who  suffer  usually,  almost  every  day,  what  I  am  suffering  by  chance 
once  in  my  life.  And  for  how  many  of  those,  beings  is  not  that  suffer- 
ing increased  by  complications  which  are  spared  me  ?  The  only  per- 
son in  the  world  for  whom  I  care,  I  know  her  at  least  to  be  sheltered 
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from  the  evils  which  I  am  nndergoitig :  I  see  her  dear  fiice,  happy,  ros j, 
and  smiling.  But  those  who  do  not  suffer  alone,  those-who  hear  the 
lieart-rending  cry  of  their  own  bowels  repeated  by  beloved  and  sup 
plicating  lips,  those  for  whom  in  iheir  cold  lodgings  wait  pale-cheeked 
wives  and  little  ones  that  cannot  smile  1  Poor  people  1  O  holy 
charity  1 

These  thoughts  robbed  me  of  the  courage  to  complain,  and  gave  me 
the  courage  to  endure  the  trial  to  the  end.  I  had,  in  fiiot,  the  means 
of  shortening  it.  There  are  two  or  three  restaurants  here  where  I  am 
known ;  and  it  often  happened,  when  I  was  rich,  that  I  would  enter 
them  unhesitatingly,  though  I  had  forgotten  my  purse.  I  could  make 
use  of  this  device.  It  would  not  have  been  more  difficult  for  me  to 
manage  to  borrow  a  hundred  sous  in  Paris;  but  these  plans,  which 
savored  of  wretchedness  and  trickery,  decidedly  displeased  me.  It  is 
a'  slippery  descent  for  the  poor,  and  I  will  not  even  set  foot  on  it.  I 
would  as  soon,  I  think,  lose  honesty  itself  as  lose  the  delicacy  which 
18  the  distinguishing  mark  of  that  common  virtue.  Now  I  have  so 
often  observed  with  what  a  dreadful  fiicility  this  exquisite  sentiment 
of  honor  loses  its  flower  and  its  rank,  even  in  the  best-endowed  souls, 
not  only  at  the  breath  of  mbery,  but  on  mmple  contact  with,  difficul- 
ties, that  I  must  watch  over  myself  with  strictness,  and  reject  henceforth, 
as  suspicious,  the  most  harmless-seeming  compromises  of  conscience. 
When  evil  days  come  on  us,  we  must  not  accustom  the  soul  to  pliancy; 
it  has  only  too  much  inclination  oC  itself  to  yield. 

Weariness  and  cold  brought  me  to  the  house  again  toward  nine 
o'clock.  The  door  of  the  hotel  happened  to  be  open ;  and  I  was  walk- 
ing to  the  stairs  with  the  step  of  a  ghost,  when  I  heard  from  the 
porter's  lodge  the  sound  of  an  animated  conversation,  apparently  at 
my  expense,  for  just  at  that  moment  the  tyrant  of  the  place  pro- 
nounced my  name  in  a  contemptuous  tone.  '  Do  me  the  favor,  Mme. 
Yanberger,'  he  said,  ^  to  leave  me  in  peace  about  your  Maxime.  Did 
I  ruin  your  Maxime  for  you?  Very  well,  then:  why  do  you  keep 
talking  about  him  ?    K  he  kills  himself^  he  '11  be  buried,  I  suppose  I ' 

*•  I  tell  you,  Yanberger,'  the  woman  rejoined,  ^  it  would  have  out  you 
to  the  heart,  if  you  had  seen  him  swallow  the  carafe  of  water.  And 
if  I  thought  that  you  mean  what  you  say,  when  you  say  so  coolly,  like 
an  actor,  *'  If  he  kills  himself,  he  '11  be  buried ! '  But  I  do  n't  think  so ; 
because  you  are  a  good  man  at  heart,  though  you  don't  like  to  have 
your  habits  disturbed^  Just  think,  Yanberger,  to  be  in  want  of  fire 
and  bread  I  A  gentleman  who  has  been  fed  all  lus  life  on  blancmange, 
and  wrapped  in  ftirs  like  a  pet  cat  I  It  is  n't  a  shame  and  a  disgrace, 
oh  I  no  I  and  it  is  n't  a  queer  government  to  allow  such  things,  I  sup- 
pose, either  I ' 

^  But  that  does  n't  concern  the  government  at  all,'  M.  Yanberger 
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replied,  reasonably  enongk.    'Asd  then  you  ^e  miati^en,  I  tdl  jou : 
he's  not  in  that  position :  he  does  n*t  want  for  bread.    It 's  impossible ! 

*  Well,  Yanberger,  I  will  tell  you  every  thing :  I  have  followed  faim, 
played  the  spy  on  him  up  there,  and  set  Edward  to  play  the  ^y,  too : 
well,  I  'm  certain  he  did  not  dine  yesteidi^,  and  ate  no  breakBet  this 
morning ;  and  as  I  have  searched  aU  his  pockets  and  all  his  drawers,  and 
there  is  not  a  red  farthing  left  in  them,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  will 
have  had  no  dinner  again  to-day;  for  he  is  too  proud  to  go  and  beg  a 
dinner.' 

^  Well,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  When  a  man  la  poor,  he  moat 
not  be  proud,'  said  the  worthy  porter,  who  seemed  to  me  to  be 
expressing  the  true  feelings  of  a  doorkeeper. 

I  had  had  enough  of  this  dialogue,  and  dosed  it  abruptly  by  open- 
ing the  door  of  the  lodge,  and  asking  M.  Vanberger  for  a  light :  I 
think  he  would  not  have  been  more  astonished  if  I  had  asked  for  his 
head.    In  sjute  of  all  the  desire  I  felt  to  keep  a  good  countenance  be- 
fore these  people,  I  could  not  help  stumbling  once  or  twice  on  the 
staircase ;  my  head  was  going  round.    On  entering  my  room,  generally 
icy-cold,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  genial  temperature,  pleasantly  kept 
up  by  a  bright,  cheerful  fire.    I  had  not  the  asceticism  to  put  it  out : 
I  blessed  the  excellent  hearts  that  there  are  in  the  world,  and  stretched 
myself  in  an  old  arm-chair,  covered  with  Utrecht  velvet,  which,  like 
myself  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  fortune  from  the  groimd-floor  to 
the  garret,  and  tried  to  slumber.    J  had  been  pltmged  for  about  h^- 
an-hour  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  in  which  one  uniform  dream  offered  me 
the  phantom  of  luxurious  feasts,  and  fat  thansgiving-days,  when  the 
noise  of  the  door  opening  made  me  spring  up  wide-awake.    I  thoi^t 
I  was  still  dreaming,  when  I  saw  Mme.  Vanberger  come  in,  adorned 
with  a  huge  tray  on  which  smoked  two  or  three  savory  dishes.    She 
had  already  set  the  tray  down  on  the  floor,  and  began  to  spread  a 
cloth  on  the  table,  before  I  was  able  entirely  to  shake  off  my  lethai^. 
At  last  I  rose  abruptly.    '  What  is  that  ? » I  said.    *  What  are  you 
doing  ?  • 

Mme.  Vanberger  feigned  great  astonishment. 

^  Did  not  Monsieur  ask  for  his  dinner  ? ' 

^  Not  at  all.  Edward  has  made  a  mistake :  it  is  some  lodger  close 
by ;  see  if  it  is  not.' 

^  But  there  is  no  lodger  bn  the  same  landing  with  M<»8ieur. ...  I 
do  nt  understand.'  * 

^  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  L  What  can  it  mean  ?  You  weary  mel 
Take  it  away  1 ' 

The  poor  woman  hereupon  began  sorrowfully  to  fold  up  her  cloth 
again,  looking  at  me  meanwhile  as  mournfully  as  a  beaten  dog.  '  Mon- 
sieur has  dined,  probably  ? '  she  resumed  in  a  timid  voice. 
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*  Probably.' 

*  It  is  a  pity,  for  the  dinner  was  all  ready.  It  will  be  wasted,  and 
the  child  will  get  a  scolding  from  his  &ther.  If  Monsieur  had  hap- 
pened not  to  hare  dined.  Monsieur  would  have  done  me  a  favor.' 

I  stamped  violently.  *  Go  away,  I  tell  you  I »  Then,  as  she  was 
leaving  the  room,  I  walked  toward  her.  ^My  good  Louise,  I  undez^ 
stand  you,  and  thank  you ;  but  I  am  not  quite  well  this  evening,  I  am 
not  hungry.' 

*'  Ah  I  Monsieur  Mazime ! '  she  cried,  weeping,  ^  if  you  knew  how 
yon  mortify  me !  Well,  then,  you  shall  pay  me  for  the  dinner,  if  you 
like ;  you  shall  put  money  in  my  hand,  when  you  have  some  again ; 
but  you  may  be  sure  that  you  might  give  me  a  hundred  thousand 
francs,  and  it  would  not  please  me  so  much  as  seeing  you  eat  my  poor 
dinner  I  Why,  it  would  be  giving  me  alms  I  Tou  are  a  sensible  man, 
Monsieur  Maxime,  and  you  must  see  that  it  would ! ' 

*'  Well,  my  dear  Louise,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  cannot  give  you  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  but  I  am  going  to  eat  your  dinner.  Tou  will 
leave  me  by  m3rBelf^  won't  you  P ' 

*  Yes,  Sir.  Oh  I  thank  you.  Sir  I  Thank  you  sincerely,  Sir  I  You 
have  a  good  heart  I ' 

*  And  a  good  appetite,  too,  Louise.  Give  me  your  hand;  it  is  not 
to  put  money  in  it :  do  n't  be  afraid.    There  I    Good*by,  Louise.' 

The  excellent  woman  went  away  sobbing. 

I  was  finishing  writing  these  lines,  after  doing  honor  to  Louise's 
dinner,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  heavy,  steady  step ;  at  the  same 
time  I  thought  I  distinguished  the  voice  of  my  humble  providence, 
speaking  in  the  tone  of  a  hasty  and  agitated  communication.  A  few 
seconds  afterward  came  a  knock,  and  while  Louise  disappeared  in  the 
darkness,  I  saw,  appearing  in  the  frame  formed  by  the  door-way,  the 
solemn  profile  of  the  old  notary.  M.  Laubepin  cast  a  rapid  glance  on 
the  tray  on  which  I  had  placed  the  remnants  of  my  dinner ;  then  ad- 
vanced toward  me,  and  opening  his  arms,  in  token  at  once  of  confu- 
sion and  reproach :  ^  Monseiur  le  Marquis,  in  heaven's  name,  why  did 

you  not  let  me '    He  interrupted  himself  walked  with  great 

strides  across  the  room,  and  stopping  suddenly,  resumed :  *  Young 
man,  this  is  not  well :  you  have  wounded  a  friend,  you  have  made  an 
old  man  Mush.'  He  was  much  agitated.  I  looked  at  him,  a  little 
agitated  myself  not  dearly  knowing  how  to  answer ;  when  he  abruptly 
caught  me  to  his  breast,  and  pressing  me  as  if  He  would  stifle  me, 
murmured  in  my  ear,  *  My  poor  child  I '  A  moment's  silence  ensued. 
He  sat  down.  *  Mazime,'  M.  Laubepin  then  resumed,  ^  are  you  still 
in  the  same  mind  in  which  I  left  you  ?  Would  you  have  the  courage 
to  accept  the  most  humble  labor,  the  most  modest  employment,  pro- 
vided only  it  is  honorablCi  and,  while  securing  a  livelihood  for  you^ 
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8el£|  removes  your  sister,  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,  from  the 
pains  and  dangers  of  poverty  ? ' 

^  Most  certainly,  Sir :  it  is  my  duty,  and  I  am  ready  to  do  it.* 

*In  that  case,  my  friend,  listen  to  me.  I  have  just  come  &om 
Brittany.  There  is  in  that  ancient  province  a  wealthy  ftmily,  of  the 
name  of  Laroqne,  which  for  many  years  has  honored  me  with  its  entire 
confidence.  This  family  is  represented  at  present  by  an  old  man  and 
two  women,  whose  age  or  disposition  renders  them  all  alike  useless 
for  business.  The  Laroques  possess  considerable  landed  estate,  the 
management  of  which  was  intrusted  latterly  to  a  bulif^  whom  I  took 
the  liberty  of  considering  a  scoundreL  I  received  the  news,  the 
day  after  our  interview,  Maxime,  of  this  individual's  death ;  I  set  off 
immediately  for  the  chateau  of  the  Laroque  &mily,  and  asked  for.  the 
vacant  office  for  you.  I  made  the  most  of  your  title  of  advocate,  and 
especially  of  your  moral  qualitiea.  In  conformity  with  your  wish,  I 
did  not  speak  of  your  birth :  you  are,  and  will  be  known,  in  the  house, 
only  under  the  name  of  Maxime  Odiot.  You  will  live  in  a  cottage  by 
itself,  and  your  meals  will  be  served  there,  whenever  you  may  not  like 
to  appear  at  the  family  table.  Tour  salary  b  fixed  at  six  thousand 
francs  a  year.    Does  that  suit  you  ?  * 

^  It  suits  me  perfectly ;  and  I  am  deeply  touched  by  all  the  delicate 
precautions  your  friendship  has  taken ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  an 
afraid  of  being  somewhat  strange  and  new  as  a  banneas-man.' 

^  Make  yourself  easy  on  that  score,  my  friend.  My  scruples  came 
into  play  before  yours,  and  I  have  concealed  nothing  from  those  con- 
cerned. ^Madame,'  I  said  to  my  excellent  friend,  Mme.  Laroque, 
^  you  want  a  bailiff  to  manage  your  affairs :  I  offer  you  one.  He  is  fiir 
from  having  the  skill  of  his  predecessor ;  he  is  utterly  unversed  in  the 
mysteries  of  rents  and  leases ;  he  does  not  know  the  first  syllable  of 
any  buaness  you  may  deign  to  intrust  to  him.  He  has  no  profesaonal 
knowledge,  no  practice,  no  experience ;  nothing  of  that  which  any  one 
can  learn ;  but  he  has  something  which  was  wanting  in  his  predecessor, 
which  sixty  years'  practice  could  not  have  given  him,  and  which  ten 
thousand  years  could  not  have  given  him  in  larger  measure :  he  has 
integrity,  Madame.  I  have  seen  him  in  the  crucible,  and  I  answer  for 
him.  Take  him :  you  will  do  a  fiivor  both  to  him  and  to  me.'  Mme. 
Laroque  laughed  a  good  deal,  young  man,  at  my  way  of  recommend- 
ing people;  but  finally  it  seems  to  have  been  a  good  way,  for  it 
succeeded.'  • 

The  worthy  old  man  here  offered  to  give  me  some  elementary  and 
general  noticHis  on  the  kind  of  management  with  which  I  am  to  be  m- 
vested ;  and  he  will  add  to  these,  certain  particulars  touching  the  in- 
terests of  the  Laroqne  fiunily,  which  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  collect 
and  arrange  for  me. 
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*  Aad  when  shall  I  have  to  start,  my  dear  Sir  ? ' 

*  'Why J  to  speak  the  truth,  my  boy,  (no  mention  any  longer  of  Mon- 
^enr  le  Marquis,)  *  the  sooner  the  better ;  for  those  people  yonder  are 
not  capable,  all  put  together,  of  drawing  up  a  receipt.  My  excellent 
friend,  Mme.  Laroque,  especially,  a  woman  otherwise  respectable  on 
many  accounts,  is,  in  business  matters,  careless,  incapable,  and  childish 
beyond  all  imagination.    She  is  a  Creole.' 

^  Ah !  she  is  a  Creole ! '  I  repeated  with  some  eagerness. 

^  Yes,  young  man,  an  old  Creole,'  M.  Laubepin  replied  drily.  ^  Her 
hosband  was  a  Breton ;  but  these  details  will  com6  in  their  time. 
Till  to-morrow,  Maxime,  keep  a  good  heart !  Ah  I  I  was  forgetting. 
On  Thursday  morning,  before  my  departure,  I  did  a  thing  which  will 
not  be  unpleasant  to  you.  You  had  among  your  creditors  some 
scoundrels  whose  affairs  with  your  &ther  were  plainly  tainted  with 
usitry ;  arined  with  the  thunders  of  the  law,  I  reduced  their  claims 
one  hal^  and  I  have  procured  a  receipt  for  every  thing.  There  now 
remains  to  you  a  clear  sum  of  twenty  thousand  fhincs.  By  adding  to 
this  reserve  the  savings  you  may  be  able  to  lay  aside  each  year  out  of 
your  salary,  we  shall  have,  in  ten  years'  time,  a  nice  fortune  for  Helen. 
Ah !  well !  come  and  dme  to-tnorrow  with  Master  Laubepin,  and  we 
will  finish  arranging  all  this.  Good  night,  Maxime  —  a  good  night's 
rest,  my  dear  child.' 

*  God  bless  you.  Sir.'  — 

I  LEFT  Paris  yesterday.  My  last  interview  with  M.  Laubepin  was  a 
painful  one.  I  tendered  to  the  old  man  the  feelings  of  a  son.  It  was 
then  needful  to  say  good-by  to  Helen.  To  make  her  understand  the 
necessity  I  am  in  of  finding  employment,  it  was  indispensable  to  give 
her  a  glimpse  of  a  portion  of  the  truth.  I  spoke  of  some  temporary 
embarrassment  in  our  afiairs.  The  poor  child  understood  more,  I 
think,  than  I  told  her ;  her  large  wistful  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she 
threw  herself  on  my  neck. 

At  last  I  set  out.  The  railway  brought  me  to  Rennes,  where  I 
passed  the  night.  This  morning  I  took  my  seat  in  a  diligence,  which 
was  to  set  me  down,  some  hours  later,  in  a  small  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  situated  not  far  from  Laroque  chateau.  I  had 
ridden  half-a-score  leagues  beyond  Rennes,  without  being  abler  to  ac- 
count for  the  reputation  which  the  ancient  Armorica  enjoys  generally 
for  picturesqueness.  A  flat,  green,  and  monotonous  country,  ever- 
lasting apple-trees  in  everlasting  meadows,  ditches  and  wooded  slopes 
bounding  the  view  on  each  side  of  the  road  ;  at  best  but  a  few  nooks 
of  rustic  grace ;  blouses  and  oil-skin  hats  to  enliven  these  vulgar 
pictures ;  all  this  gave  me  a  strong  idea  since  yesterday,  that  this 
poetical  Brittany  is  but  a  pretentious  and  somewhat  leaner  sister  of 
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Lower  Normandy.    Hred  of  deceptions  and  apple-trees,  I  had  censed 
for  an  hoar  to  pay  any  attention  whaterer  to  the  landscape ;  and  I 
was  sadly  slomberiog,  when  I  seemed  all  of  a  sadden  to  peroeive  that 
oar  heavy  vehicle  was  leaning  forward  more  than  was  fit,  and  sore 
enoagh  the  pace  of  the  horses  became  perceptibly  slower,  and  a  somid 
of  iron,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  friction,  told  me  that  the  last  of 
condactors  had  just  fiutened  the  last  of  drags  to  the  wheel  of  the  last 
diligence.    An  old  lady  who  was  sitting  near  me,  seized  my  arm  with 
that  lively  sympathy  iHiich  springs  from  common  danger.    I  pat  my 
head  oat  at  the  window ;  we  were  going,  between  two  high  banks, 
down  an  extremely  steep  hill,  a  conception  of  some  engineer  who  was 
certainly  too  fond  of  the  straight  line.    Halfisliding,  half-rolling,  we 
were  not  long  in  finding  onrselves  in  a  narrow,  gk>omy4ooking  valley, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  a  pony  livalet  flowed  with  diffionlty,  and 
without  sound,  through  thick  reeds ;  on  the  crumbling  banks  were  a 
tew  crooked  old  mossy  trunks  of  trees.    The  road  crossed  this  rivnlet 
by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  and  then  ascended  the  opposite  hill,  draw- 
ing its  white  fiirrow  across  a  boundless  moor,  barren  and  absolutely 
bare,  the  heists  of  which  stood  out  boldly  against  the  sky  before  na. 
Near  the  bridge,  and  by  the  roadnside,  stood  a  lonely  ruin :  the  air  of 
utter  desolation  about  it  made  the  heart  ache.    A  stout  young  man 
was  busy  chopping  wood  before  the  door ;  a  black  ribbon  &st^ied  his 
long  fair  hair  at  the  back  of  hia  head.    He  raised  his  head,  and  I 
was  astonished  at  the  foreign  character  of  his  features,  and  the  calm 
gaze  of  his  blue  eyes :  he  saluted  me  in  an  unknown  tongue,  with  a 
diort,  sweet,  and  wild  accent    At  the  window  of  the  cottage  was  a 
woman  spinning:  her  head-dress  and  the  cut  of  her  garments  brought 
before  me,  with  the  exactness  of  the  stage,  the  image  of  those  slender 
stone  figures  of  ladies  that  we  see  reposing  on  old  tomb-stones.    These 
people  had  not  the  appearance  of  peasapts ;  they  had  in  the  highest 
degree  that  look  of  ease,  grace,  and  dignity,  which  is  called  a  distin* 
guished  air.    Their  fiu^es  wore  that  sad  and  dreamy  expression  which 
I  have  often  noticed  with  emotion  in  nations  that  have  lost  thdr 
nationality. 

I  had  got  down  to  walk  up  the  hill.  The  moor,  which  was  not  fenced 
off  from  the  road,  stretched  all  round  me,  &r  as  the  eye  could  see; 
every  where  straggling  rushes  were  creeping  over  a  black  soil ;  here 
and  there  were  ravines,  holes,  abandoned  quarries^  and  a  few  rocks 
just  showing  above  the  surfiu)e  of  the  ground ;  but  not  a  tree.  Only, 
on  reaching  the  height,  I  saw  the  dusky  Une  of  the  moor  meeting  on 
my  right,  in  the  &r  distance,  a  band  on  the  horizon  still  more  distant, 
slightly  indented,  blue  as  the  sea,  bathed  in  sunlight,  and  apparently 
opening  out  in  the  midst  of  this  desolate  scene  the  sudden  prospect  of 
a  radiant  fiory-land :  it  was  Brittany  at  last  1 
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I  had  to  charter  a  poat-duuse  b  the  Utile  town  of ^  in  order 

to  accomplish  the  two  leagues  which  still  lay  between  me  and  mj 
journey's  end.  Daring  the  ride,  which  was  ncme  of  the  qoiokest,  I 
dimly  recollect  seeing  woods,  lawns,  lakes,  and  oases  of  fresh  green, 
hidden  in  valleys ;  but  on  approaching  Laroque  chateau,  I  found  my- 
self attacked  by  a  thousand  painful  thoughts,  which  left  little  room 
for  the  observations  of  the  tourist.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  about  to 
enter  an  unknown  family,  on  the  footing  of  a  kind  of  disguised  servitude, 
with  a  position  that  would  scarcely  secure  me  the  attention  and  respect 
of  the  servants  of  the  house :  this  was  a  new  thing  to  me.  At  the 
time  when  M.  Laub^pin  proposed  to  me  this  situation  as  bailifi^  all  my 
instincts  and  habits  revdted  strongly  against  the  dbaracter  of  peculiar 
dependence  attached  to  such  an  office.  I  thought,  however,  that  I 
could  not  refuse  it,  without  seeming  to  disparage  and  discourage  my 
old  friend's  cordial  efforts  on  my  behalf  Beside,  I  oould  not  hope  to 
obtain,  for  several  years,  in  a  more  independent  situation,  the  advan- 
tages here  afforded  me  at  the  outset,  which  would  allow  me  to  work 
without  delay  for  my  sister's  prospects.  Accordingly,  I  had  overcome 
my  distaste  —  but  it  was  very  strong  —  and  awoke  again  with  greater 
strength  before  the  impending  reality.*  I  had  need  to  read  again,  in 
the  code  which  every  man  carries  in  his  breast,  the  chapters  on  duty 
and  sacrifice ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  repeated  to  myself  that  there  is 
no  situation,  however  humble,  in  which  personal  dignity  cannot  be 
maintained,  and  which  it  cannot  elevate.  Then  I  marked  out  a  plan 
of  conduct  toward  the  members  of  the  Laroque  &mily,  promLnng  my- 
self to  show  a  conscientious  zeal  for  their  interests,  and  a  becoming 
deference  for  their  persons,  equally  removed  from  servility  and  stiff- 
ness. But  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself  that  this  last,  and  indis- 
putably most  delicate  part  of  my  task,  would  be  wonderfully  simpli- 
fied or  complicated  by  the  particular  nature  of  the  dispositions  and 
minds  with  which  I  was  thus  brought  into  contact.  Now  M.  Laube- 
pin,  while  fully  recognizing  the  legitimate  character  of  my  anxiety  on 
this  personal  matter,  had  shown  himself  studiously  sparing  of  informa- 
tion and  detail  on  this  point.  Nevertheless,  at  the  moment  of  my  de- 
parture, he  had  given  me  a  confidential  note,  with  a  reconmiendation 
to  throw  it  in  the  fire  after  using  it.  I  drew  this  note  from  my  port- 
folio^ and  began  to  study  its  idbylllne  contents,  which  I  wiU  reproduce 
exactly. 

<jCarofiM  CkaUa^  (An,) 

'Description  of  the  inmates  of  the  said  chateau. 

Mst.  M.  Laroque,  (Louise  Auguste,)  octogenarian,  head  of  the 
ftmily,  principal  source  of  its  fortune ;  old  sailor,  celebrated  under 
the  first  empire  as  a  privateer  with  letters  of  marque ;  i^pears  to  have 
become  rich,  while  following  the  sea,  by  legitimate  undertakings  of 
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various  kinds ;  has  lived  long  in  the  colonies.  Originally  from  Brit- 
tany ;  he  returned  there  to  settle  thirty  years  ago,  with  the  late  Pierre 
Antoine  Laroqne,  his  only  son,  husband  of — 

^  2d.  Mme.  Laroqne,  (Josephine  Clara,)  daughter-in-law  of  the  aboTe ; 
Creole  by  birth ;  forty  years  of  age ;  indol^t  disposition,  romantic 
mind,  some  insane  ideas ;  noble  soul. 

^  3d.  Mile.  Laroque,  (Marguerite  Louise,)  grand-daughter,  daughter, 
and  presumptive  heiress  of  the  above;  twenty  years  of  age;  Creole 
and  Breton ;  some  caprices ;  noble  soul. 

*'  4th.  Mme.  Aubry,  widow  of  the  Sieur  Aubry,  broker,  deceased  in 
Belgium ;  second-cousin,  received  into  the  fiunily ;  embittered  spirit. 

*5th.  Mile.  Helouin,  (Caroline  Gabrielle,)  twenty-six;  formerly 
governess,  now  companion ;  cultivated  mind ;  disposition  suspicious. 

^  Bum  this.' 

This  document,  in  spite  of  the  reserve  which  stamps  it,  has  not  been 
useless  to  me ;  I  felt  a  part  of  my  apprehensions  vanish  with  the  hor- 
ror of  the  unknown.  Beside,  if  there  were,  as  M.  Lanb^pin  asserted, 
two  noble  souls  in  Laroque  chateau,  it  was  certainly  more  than  one 
had  a  right  to  expect  among  five  inmates. 

After  a  two-hours'  ride,  the  driver  drew  up  before  a  gate  flanked 
by  two  cottages,  serving  as  a  porter's  lodge.  I  left  the  bulk  of  my 
luggage  there,  and  took  the  way  toward  the  chateau,  in  one  hand  hold- 
ing my  little  bag,  and  with  the  other  switching  with  my  cane  the 
daisies  which  studded  the  turf.  After  walking  a  few  hundred  paces 
between  two  rows  of  enormous  chestnuts,  I  found  myself  in  a  vast 
garden  of  circular  form,  which  seemed  to  change  into  a  park  a  little 
farther  on.  I  saw  to  right  and  left  deep  vistas  opening  between  thick 
clumps  of  trees  already  in  leaf,  sheets  of  water  retreating  under  the 
r  trees,  and  white  boats  housed  under  rustic  sheds.  Before  me  rose  the 
chateau,  a  large  building,  in  the  elegant  and  semi-Italian  style  of  the 
early  years  of  Louis  XIIL  Before  it  is  a  terrace,  which  forms,  at  the 
foot  of  two  rows  of  steps  and  under  the  high  windows  of  the  front,  a 
kind  of  private  garden,  reached  by  several  wide  and  easy  flights  of 
steps.  The  smiling  and  luxurious  look  of  this  abode  caused  me  real 
disappointment,  which  did  not  diminish,  when,  on  approaching  the  ter- 
race, I  heard  the  sound  of  young  and  merry  voices  rising  above  the 
more  distant  murmurs  of  a  piano.  Decidedly  I  was  entering  a  place 
of  pleasure,  far  different  from  the  old  frowning  keep  which  I  had  loved 
to  &ncy.  StiU  the  time  for  reflection  was  past :  I  mounted  the  steps 
lightly,  and  found  myself  suddenly  facing  a  scene,  which,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  I  should  have  thought  sufficiently  gracefuL  On 
one  of  the  lawns  of  the  garden  half-a-dosen  young  girls,  in  laughing 
couples,  were  whirling  in  a  gleam  of  sun-light,  while  a  piano,  touched 
by  a  skiHul  hand,  sent  out  to  them,  through  an  open  window,  the  mea- 
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Bores  of  an  impetaons  waits.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  note  the  animated 
fiioes  of  the  dancers,  their  loose  flowing  hair,  the  large  hats  floating 
over  their  shoulders :  my  sudden  appearance  was  greeted  by  a  general 
shont,  followed  immediately  by  a  deep  ulence :  the  dancing  ceased, 
and  the  whole  band,  in  order  of  battle,  gravely  waited  for  the  stranger 
to  pass.  Nevertheless  the  stranger  stopped,  not  withont  showing  a 
little  embarrassment.  Although,  for  some  time,  my  thoughts  scarcely 
meddle  with  mundane  things,  I  confess  I  would  have  sold  my  little  bag 
at  a  bargain  just  then.  It  was  necessary  to  decide.  As  I  advanced, 
hat  in  hand,  toward  the  double  flight  of  steps  which  leads  to  the  hall 
of  the  chateau,  the  piano  suddenly  became  still.  I  saw  first  an  enor- 
mous dog  of  the  Newfoundland  breed  appear  at  the  open  window, 
resting  his  lion-like  muzzle  between  two  velvety  paws  on  the  cross- 
bar;  then  a  moment  afterward  appeared  a  young  girl  of  a  tall  figure, 
whose  somewhat  brown  &ce  and  serious  countenance  were  set  in  a 
thick  mass  of  lustrous  black  hair.  Her  eyes,  which  seemed  to  me  of 
an  unusual  size,  interrogated  with  careless  curiosity  the  scene  which 
was  going  on  outside. 

*'  Well  I  what  is  the  matter  ? '  she  said  in  a  tranquil  tone.  I  made 
her  a  deep  bow,  and,  once  more  cursmg  my  bag,  wl:dch  clearly  amused 
the  young  ladies,  I  hastened  to  cross  the  terrace. 

A  gray-haired  servant,  dressed  in  black,  whom  I  found  in  the  hall, 
took  my  name.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  ushered  into  a  vast  parlor, 
hung  with  yellow  silk,  where  I  at  once  recognized  the  yoimg  lady 
whom  I  had  just  seen  at  the  window,  and  who  was  truly  very 
beautiful.  Near  the  fire-place,  in  which  a  real  furnace  was  blazmg, 
sat  a  middle-aged  lady,  whose  features  strongly  attested  the  Creole 
type,  buried  in  a  large  easy-chair,  which  was  arranged  with  eider- 
piUows,  cushions,  and  ottomans  of  all  sizes,  A  tripod  of  antique  shape, 
surmounted  by  a  lighted  brazier,  was  placed  within  her  reach,  and  at 
intervals  she  extended  toward  it  her  thin  pale  hands.  By  the  side  of 
Mme.  Laroque  sat  a  lady  knitting ;  by  her  morose  and  displeasing 
countenance  I  could  not  mistake  the  second-cousin,  the  widow  of  the 
broker  deceased  in  Belgium. 

The  first  look  which  Mme.  Laroque  cast  on  me  seemed  stamped  with 
a  surprise  bordering  on  stupefiiction.    She  made  me  repeat  my  name. 

*  Pardon !  Monsieur ? » 

^  Odiot,  Madame.' 

'Maxime  Odiot,  the  agent,  the  manager  whom  M.  Laub^pin ' 

*Yes,  Madame.' 

'  You  are  quite  sure  ? ' 

I  could  not  help  smiling.    *  Yes,  Madame,  perfectly.' 

She  gave  a  rapid  glance  at  the  broker's  widow,  then  at  the  yoimg 
girl  with  the  serious  brow,  as  if  to  say :  'Think  of  that  I ' 
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After  which  she  shuffled  a  little  among  the  ottomans,  and  resumed : 
^Please  to  take  a  seat,  Monseiur  Odiot.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 
Sir,  for  being  so  kind  as  to  devote  your  talents  to  ns.  We  have  great 
need  of  your  help,  I  assure  you ;  for,  in  fact,  we  have,  it  camiot  be  denied, 
the  unhappiness  of  being  very  rich.^  Perceiving  that  at  these  words 
the  second-cousin  shrugged  her  shoulders,  *Ye8,  my  dear  Mme. 
Aubry,'  continued  Mme.  Laroque,  ^  I  maintain  it.  In  making  me  ridi, 
God  determined  to  try  me.  I  was  in  reality  bom  for  poverty,  priva- 
tion, devotedness,  and  sacrifice ;  but  I  have  always  been  crossed.  For 
instance,  I  should  have  liked  to  have  an  infirm  husband.  Well,  M.  La- 
roque was  a  man  of  admirable  health.  That  is  the  way  my  destiny  has 
been,  and  will  be,  thwarted  from  beginning  to  end.' 

*  Stop  there,'  said  Mme.  Aubry  drily, '  poverty  would  suit  you  findy : 
you  who  cannot  deny  yourself  a  single  luxury,  a  single  refinement ! ' 

*  With  your  permission,  my  dear  lady,'  replied  Mme.  Laroque,  *  I 
have  no  taste  for  useless  self-denial.  If  I  should  condenm  myself  to 
the  greatest  hardships  and  privation,  who  or  what  would  get  any 
good  by  it  ?  If  I  were  to  freeze  from  morning  to  night,  should  you 
be  any  the  happier  ? ' 

Mme.  Aubry  gave  it  to  be  understood  by  an  expressive  gesture, 
that  she  should  be  none  the  happier,  but  that  she  considered  Mme. 
Laroque's  language  excessively  affected  and  absurd. 

*'  Well,'  continued  the  latter,  ^  happiness  or  unhappiness,  it  matten 
little.  We  are  very  rich,  then,  M.  Odiot ;  and  however  little  I  may 
care  for  this  wealth  myself,  it  is  my  duty  to  preserve  it  for  my 
daughter,  though  the  poor  child  troubles  herself  about  it  no  more 
than  I  do :  do  you,  Marguerite  ? ' 

At  this  question,  a  slight  smile  half-parted  the  disdainful  lips  of  MQe. 
Marguerite,  and  the  long  arch  of  her  eyebrows  was  slightly  raised, 
after  which  that  serious  and  superb  countenance  returned  to  its  repose. 

^  Monsieur,'  Mme.  Laroque  resumed,  ^  you  shall  be  shown  the  apart- 
ment selected  for  you  at  the  express  desire  of  M.  Laub^pin ;  but  first 
allow  them  to  conduct  you  to  my  fiither-in-law,  who  will  be  very  glad  to 
see  you.  Will  you  ring,  my  dear  cousin  ?  I  hope,  M.  0<Uot,  you  will  do 
us  the  pleasure  to  dine  with  us  to-day.    Gk)od-by,  Sir,  for  tbe  presait' 

I  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  servant,  who  begged  me  to  wait, 
in  a  room  adjoining  that  I  had  just  left,  till  he  had  received  M.  La- 
roque's orders.  The  man  had  left  the  door  of  the  parlor  halfopened, 
and  I  could  not  help  hearing  these  words  spoken  by  Mme.  Laroque 
in  the  tone  of  good-natured  banter  which  is  habitual  with  her. 

'  Who  can  understand  Laubepin,  who  announces  a  bachelor  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  very  simple  and  very  grave,  and  then  sends  me  a  gentleman 
like  that  ? ' 

Mile.  Marguerite  murmured  a  few  words  which  escaped  me,  to  my 
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lively  regret,  I  own,  and  to  which  her  mother  immediately  replied :  *  I 
8ay  nothing  to  the  contrary,  my  daughter,  but  it  is  none  the  less  absurd 
of  Lanb^pin.  How  can  you  expect  a  gentleman  like  that  to  go  trot- 
ting about  in  sabots  over  ploughed  ground  ?  I  wager  the  man  has 
never  worn  sabots.  He  does  not  even  know  what  sabots  are.  Well, 
perhaps  I  am  wrong,  my  daughter,  but  I  cannot  fimcy  a  good  bailiff 
without  sabots.  What  do  you  say,  Marguerite,  to  going  with  him  to 
Bee  your  grand-&ther  ? ' 

IClle.  Marguerite  entered  almost  immediately  the  room  where  I  was. 
She  seemed  but  little  satisfied  at  seeing  me.  ^  Pardon,  Mademoiselle ; 
but  the  servant  told  me  to  wait  here.' 

^Please  to  follow  me.  Sir.' 

I  followed  her.  She  led  me  up  a  stair-case,  through  several  passages, 
and  finally  showed  me  into  a  kind  of  gallery,  where  she  left  me,  I  be- 
gan to  examine  some  pictures  on  the  vrall.  These  paintings  were 
mostly  very  indifferent  sea-pieces,  devoted  to  the  glory  of  the  old 
privateer  of  the  Empire.  There  were  several  sea-fights,  somewhat 
smoky,  in  which  it  was  nevertheless  apparent  that  the  little  brig 
^  Aimable,'  Captain  Laroque,  twenty-six  guns,  was  causing  John  Bull 
the  most  evident  dissatisfaction.  Tlien  came  some  full-length  portraits 
of  Captain  Laroque,  which  naturally  attracted  my  particular  attention. 
They  all  represented,  with  slight  variations,  a  man  of  a  gigantic  size, 
wearing  a  kind  of  republican  uniform  with  large  facings,  his  hair  like 
Kl^ber's,  and  sending  straight  before  him  a  look  of  energy,  ardor,  and 
melancholy:  on  the  whole,  a  kind  of  man  with  nothing  cheerful  about 
him.  While  I  was  curiously  studying  this  tall  form,  which  wonder- 
fully realized  the  idea  we  generally  fashion  to  ourselves  of  a  privateer, 
and  even  of  a  pirate,  MUe.  Marguerite  begged  me  to  enter.  I  then 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  thin,  decrepit  old  man,  whose  eyes 
scarcely  preserved  the  vital  spark,  and  who,  in  token  of  welcome, 
touched  with  a  trembling  hand  a  black  silk  cap,  which  covered  a  skull 
shining  like  ivory. 

^  Grand-father,'  said  MUe.  Marguerite,  raidng  her  voice,  ^  this  is  M. 
Odiot.' 

The  poor  old  privateer  rose  a  little  in  his  easy-chair,  9s^  looked  at 
me  with  a  dim  and  undecided  expression.  At  a  sign  from  Mile. 
Marguerite,  I  took  a  seat,  and  she  repeated:  ^M.  Odiot,  the  new 
bailiff,  fiither!' 

^  Ah  I  Good  mommg.  Sir,'  the  old  man  murmured.  A  pause  of 
most  painful  silence  followed.  Captain  Laroque,  his  body  bent  double 
and  his  head  drooping,  continued  to  fix  on  me  an  unmeaning  stare. 
At  last,  apparently  finding  a  subject  for  conversation  which  was  of  the 
highest  interest,  he  said  to  me,  in  a  dull  and  deep  voice :  *  M.  de  Beau- 
ch^ne  is  dead  I ' 
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I  oould  find  no  answer  to  this  unexpected  oommuDication.  I  wss 
absolutely  ignorant  who  this  M.  de  Boaudi^ne  might  be,  and,  ss  Mile. 
Marguerite  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  me,  I  confined  myself 
to  expressing,  by  a  slight  exclamation  of  condolence,  the  interest 
which  I  took  in  the  unhappy  event.  Apparently  this  did  not  quite 
satisfy  the  old  captain's  expectation,  for  he  repeated  a  moment  after- 
wards, in  the  same  moumfiil  tone :  ^  M.  de  Beauchene  is  dead ! ' 

My  embarrassment  was  doubled  at  this  perseverance.  I  saw  Mile. 
Marguerite's  foot  tapping  impatiently  on  the  floor :  despair  todc  pos- 
session of  me,  and  seizing  the  first  expression  that  came  into  my  mmd : 
*  And  what  did  he  die  of? '  I  asked. 

This  question  had  no  sooner  escaped  me  than  an  angry  look  irom 
MUe.  Marguerite  warned  me  that  I  was  suspected  of  some  sarcastic 
dbrespect.  Although  I  felt  myself  guilty  of  nothmg  but  foolish  awk- 
wardness,  I  hastened  to  give  the  conversation  a  happier  turn.  I  spoke 
of  the  pictures  in  the  gallery,  of  the  strong  emotions  they  must  recall 
to  the  captain,  of  the  respectfhl  interest  I  felt  in  seeing  the  hero  of 
those  glorious  annals.  I  even  went  into  detail,  and  apoke  with  some 
warmth  of  two  or  three  engagements  in  which  the  '  Aimable'  seemed 
to  me  really  to  have  performed  miracles.  While  I  was  practiang  this 
refined  politeness,  MUe.  Marguerite,  to  my  extreme  surprise,  eontinned 
to  look  at  me  with  evident  dissatisfaction  and  vexation.  Still  her 
grand-fikther  gave  me  an  attentive  ear;  I  saw  hb  head  gradually  rise. 
A  strange  smile  lighted  up  his  emaciated  fiice,  and  seemed  to  effiu» 
its  wrinkles.  Suddenly,  seiring  with  both  hands  the  arms  of  his  chair, 
he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height ;  a  war-like  flame  shot  from  his 
deep-set  eyes,  and  he  cried  in  a  sonorous  voice,  which  made  me 
tremble :  ^  Keep  her  up  to  the  wind !  Full  up  to  the  wind  I  lire  <»i 
the  larboard  side !  Close  with  her  I  close  wiUi  her  1  Throw  out  tiie 
grappling-irons !  Quick !  Now  we  have  her.  Fire  yond^  I  a  good 
dean  sweep,  clear  her  deck  I  Now  follow  me  I  All  together !  Down 
with  the  Englishman,  the  accursed  Saxon !  Hurrah ! '  While  utter- 
ing this  last  cry,  which  rattled  in  his  throat,  the  old  man,  inefiectoally 
supported  by  the  pious  hands  of  his  grand-daughter,  fell  back,  as  if 
crushed,  in  |jis  chair.  MUe.  Latoque  made  me  an  imperious  sigOf  and 
I  lefb  the  room.  I  found  my  way  back  as  well  as  I  could  through  the 
mase  of  passages  and  staircases,  congratulating  myself  warmly  on  the 
tact  which  I  had  displayed  in  my  interview  with  the  old  captain  of  the 
^Aimable.' 

The  gray-haired  servant  who  had  received  me  on  my  arrival— his 
name  is  Alain — was  waiting  for  me  in  the  hall,  to  tell  me,fiom  Mme. 
Laroque,  that  I  had  not  time  now  to  go  to  my  own  apartment  before 
dinner,  and  that  my  dress  would  do  as  it  was.  At  the  moment  that  I 
entered  the  parlor,  a  company  of  about  twenty  persons  was  learing  it 
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with  the  usual  oeremonies,  to  go  to  the  dinmg-room.  It  was  the  first 
time,  since  the  change  in  my  circmnstances,  that  I  had  heen  at  a 
jbahionahle  party.  Accustomed  formerly  to  the  little  distinctions 
which  the  etiquette  of  society  usually  makes  in  favor  of  birth  and  for- 
tane,  I  did  not  receive  without  bitterness  the  first  tokens  of  neglect 
and  disdain  to  which  my  new  position  unavoidably  condemns  me.  Re- 
pressing as  well  as  I  could  the  rising  of  fiUse  pride,  I  offered  my  arm 
to  a  young  girl  of  a  short  but  well-shaped  and  graceful  figure,  who  was 
staying  alone  behind  all  the  guests,  and  who  was,  as  I  supposed,  Mile. 
Helouin,  the  governess.  My  place  at  table  was  set  near  hers.  While 
we  were  taking  our  seats,  Mile.  Marguerite  appeared,  leading,  like 
Antigone,  the  slow  and  heavy  steps  of  her  grand-father.  She  came 
and  took  a  seat  on  my  right,  with  that  air  of  calm  majesty  which  be- 
longs to  her,  and  the  powerful  Newfoundland,  who  seems  to  be  the 
accredited  protector  of  this  princess,  did  not  fiiil  to  take  his  position  as 
sentinel  behind  her  chair.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  express  to  my 
neighbor,  without  delay,  the  regret  which  I  felt  at  having  awkwardly 
awakened  memories  which  seemed  to  disturb  and  annoy  her  grand- 
father. 

*  It  is  for  me  to  excuse  myself|  Sir,'  she  replied ;  ^  I  ought  to  have 
warned  you  never  to  mention  the  English  before  my  &ther.  Are  you 
acquainted  with  Brittany,  Sir  ? ' 

I  said  that  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  it  before  to-day,  but  that  I 
was  very  happy  to  know  it  now ;  and  further,  to  prove  myself  worthy 
of  it,  I  spoke  in  lyrical  style  of  the  picturesque  beauties  which  had 
struck  me  on  the  journey.  Just  when  I  was  thinking  that  this  adroit 
flattery  was  gaming  me  the  young  Breton's  good-will  in  the  highest 
degree,  I  was  astonished  to  see  symptoms  of  impatience  and  weariness 
depicted  on  her  brow.  I  was  decidedly  unlucky  with  this  young 
girl. 

« Come,  Sir ! '  said  she  with  a  peculiar  ironical  expression,  ^  I  see  you 
love  what  is  beautiful,  all  that  speaks  to  the  imagination  and  the  soul; 
nature,  greenness,  heather,  rocks,  and  the  fine  arts.  You  will  get 
along  wonderfully  with  Mile.  Helouin,  who  also  adores  all  those 
things ;  for  my  own  part,  I  scarcely  love  them  at  all.' 

^  Why,  in  heaven's  name,  what  then  do  you  love.  Mademoiselle  ? ' 

At  this  question,  which  I  addressed  to  her  in  a  tone  of  amiable 
pleasantry.  Mile.  Marguerite  turned  abruptly  towards  me,  and  an- 
swered drily :  '  I  love  my  dog.    Here,  Mervyn ! ' 

Thtti  she  affectionately  plunged  her  hand  into  the  thick  fur  of  the 
Newfoundland,  who  was  seated  on  his  haunches  and  already  thrusting 
his  formidable  head  between  my  plate  and  that  of  Mile.  Marguerite. 

I  could  not  help  observing  with  a  fresh  interest  the»countenance  of 
this  strange  person,  and  looking  for  the  outward  signs  of  the  deadness 
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of  Bonl  which  ahe  professed.  Mile.  Laroqne,  who  had  st  fint  seemed 
to  me  very  tall,  owes  that  appearaoce  ooly  to  the  full  and  per&etlj 
harmonions  style  of  her  beauty.  She  b  really  of  the  ordinary  hdght. 
Her  fiiee,  of  a  sKghtly-roonded  oral,  and  her  neck,  exquisitely  and 
proudly  set,  are  lightly  eorered  with  a  tint  of  dusky  gold.  Her  hair^ 
which  forms  a  thick  setting  to  her  forehead,  throws  wavy  bloish  re- 
flections with  every  movement  of  her  head ;  the  nostrils,  delicate  and 
thin,  seem  copied  from  the  divine  model  of  a  Roman  Madonna,  and 
sculptured  in  living  mother-of  pearl.  Below  the  large,  deep,  pensre 
eyes,  the  golden-brown  tint  of  the  cheeks  is  shaded  by  a  kind  of 
browner  glory,  which  seems  a  mark,  projected  by  the  shadow  of  the 
eye-lashes,  or  as  it  were  burnt  in  by  her  ardent  gaze.  I  can  with  diflk 
culty  give  the  supreme  sweetness  of  the  smile,  which  at  intervals  ani- 
mates that  fine  &ce,  and  tempers,  by  a  kind  of  graceful  shrinking,  the 
brilliancy  of  those  large  eyes.  Certainly  the  very  goddess  of  poesy, 
the  goddess  of  dreams  and  enchanted  worlds,  might  boldly  offer  her- 
self for  human  worship  under  the  form  of  that  child  who  loves  nothing 
but  her  dog.  Nature  ofken  prepares  these  cruel  mysteries  ferns  in 
her  choicest  works. 

For  the  rest,  it  matters  little  enough  to  me.  I  am  convinced  that  I 
am  destmed  to  play  in  Mile.  Marguerite's  imagination  the  part  whidi 
might  be  played  by  a  negro ;  an  object,  as  is  known,  of  slight  attrae- 
ti(m  for  a  Creole.  Still,  I  flatter  myself  I  am  as  proud  as  MUe. 
Marguerite ;  the  most  imposnble  of  idl  attachments  for  me  would  be 
one  that  would  expose  me  to  suspicions  of  intrigue  and  scheming.  I 
do  not  think,  moreover,  that  I  shall  need  arming  with  any  great  moral 
force  against  a  danger  which  does  not  seem  to  me  a  probable  one ;  for 
MUe.  Laroque's  beauty  is  of  the  kind  which  calls  for  the  pure  contem- 
plation of  the  artist,  rather  than  for  any  more  human  and  tenders 
feeling. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  at  the  name  of  Mervyn,  which  Mile.  Marguerite 
had  given  to  her  body-guard,  my  neighbor  on  the  left.  Mile.  Helouin, 
launched  under  fall-sail  into  the  cyde  of  Arthur,  and  was  so  kind  as  to 
inform  me  that  Mervyn  was  the  true  name  of  the  &mous  enchanter 
whom  the  vulgar  style  Meriin.  From  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table  she  ascended  to  the  times  of  CsBsar,  and  I  saw  pass  before  me  in 
a  somewhat  tedious  procession,  the  whole  hierarchy  of  druids,  bards, 
and  Ovates,  after  which  we  fell  &tally  from  ^  menhir '  to  *  dolmen,'  and 
from  ^  galgal '  to  ^  cromlech.' 

While  I  was  losing  myself  in  the  Celtic  forests  under  the  gmdanec 
of  Mile.  Helouin,  who  wants  nothing  but  a  little  more  flesh  to  be  a 
very  passable  druidess,  the  broker's  widow,  seated  near  us,  was  wak- 
ing the  echoes  With  a  continued  monotonous  complaining,  like  that  of 
a  blind  man :  they  had  forgotten  to  give  her  a  fooi-wanner ;  they 
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gave  her  cold  soup ;  they  gave  her  bones  without  any  meat :  that  wa? 
the  way  they  treated  her.  But  she  was  used  to  it.  It  is  sad  to  be 
poor,  Tery  sad.    She  wished  she  was  dead. 

^  Tes,  Doctor,*  she  addressed  herself  to  her  neighbor,  who  seemed 
to  be  listening  to  her  grievances  with  a  rather  ironical  affectation  of 
interest ;  *  yes,  Doctor,  I  am  not  joking :  I  wish  I  was-  dead.  Besides, 
it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  every  body.  Think,  Doctor,  when  one 
has  been  in  my  position,  and  dined  off  plate  with  one's  own  crest  on  it, 
to  be  reduced  to  charity,  and  to  find  one's  self  a  plaything  for  servants ! 
It  is  not  kno^vn,  it  never  will  be  known,  how  much  I  suffer  in  this 
house  I  Those  who  are  proud,  can  suffer  without  complaining ;  and  so 
I  hold  my  peace,  Doctor,  but  I  think  none  the  less.' 

*  Exactly,  my  dear  lady,'  said  the  Doctor,  whose  name,  I  think,  is 
Desmarets ;  *  let  us  speak  no  more  of  it ;  drink  some  cold  water,  it  will 
calm  you.' 

^  Nothing  will  calm  me.  Doctor ;  nothing,  but  death.' 

*Very  well,  Madame,  whenever  you  please,'  the  Doctor  replied 
resolutely. 

At  a  more  central  part  of  the  table,  the  attention  of  the  guests  was 
riveted  by  the  careless,  caustic,  conceited  rattle  of  a  person  whom  I 
heard  called  M.  Bevallan,  and  who  seems  to  enjoy  here  aU  the  rights 
of  particular  intimacy.  He  is  a  man  of  tall  figure,  past  his  first  youth ; 
his  head  recalls  with  tolerable  fidelity  that  of  King  Francis  I.  He  is 
listened  to  like  an  oracle,  and  Mile.  Laroque  herself  bestows  on  him  as 
much  interest  and  admiration  as  she  seems  able  to  conceive  for  any 
thing  in  the  world.  For  my  own  part,  as  the  majority  of  the  sallies 
which  I  heard  applauded  related  to  local  stories  and  events  of  the  im- 
mediate  neighborhood,  I  could  appreciate  thus  far  but  imperfectly  the 
merits  of  this  Armorican  lion. 

I  had  occasion,  however,  to  congratulate  myself  on  his  politeness ; 
he  offered  me  a  cigar  after  dinner,  and  took  me  to  the  smoking-room. 
He  did  the  honors  at  the  same  time  to  three  or  four  young  men, 
scarcely  past  boyhood,  who  evidently  regarded  him  as  a  model  of  good- 
manners  and  exquisite  wickedness. 

*  Well  I  Bevallan,'  said  one  of  these  young  rufflers,  *  you  do  n't  give 
up  the  priestess  of  the  sun,  then  ? ' 

*  Never  I '  replied  M.  Bevallan.  *  I  will  wait  ten  months,  ten  years, 
if  need  be ;  but  I  will  have  her,  or  no  one  shall.' 

'  You  are  not  unlucky,  old  fellow ;  the  governess  will  help  you  to 
keep  patient.' 

*  Shall  I  slit  your  tongue  or  your  ears,  young  Arthur  ? '  replied  M. 
de  Bevallan  in  an  under-tone,  advancing  towards  the  speaker,  and 
pointing  out  my  presence  to  him  by  a  rapid  gesture. 

Then  they  brought  on  the  carpet,  in  charming  confusion,  all  the 
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horses,  all  the  dogs,  all  the  women  of  the  neighborhood.  It  might  be 
wished,  by-the-by,  that  women  could  be  present,  once  in  their  liyeo,  in 
secret,  at  one  of  those  conversations  which  take  place  between  men  in 
the  first  excitement  after  a  generons  repast ;  they  wonld  there  leam 
the  exact  measure  of  the  delicacy  of  onr  morals,  and  of  the  confidence 
with  which  it  should  inspire  them.  I  do  not  in  any  degree  pique  my- 
self on  prudishness ;  but  the  conversation  at  which  I  was  present  had, 
in  my  opinion,  the  grave  &ult  of  overstepping  the  bounds  of  the  freest 
pleasantly :  it  touched  lightly  on  every  thing,  outraged  every  thing 
gayly,  and  finally  assumed  a  very  uncalled-for  tone  of  universal  deae- 
oration.  Now,  my  education,  doubtless  too  imperfect,  has  left  in  my 
heart  a  fund  of  respect,,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  kept  intact 
even  in  the  liveliest  outbreaks  of  gayety.  Still  we  have  now-a-dayv  in 
France  our  Toung  America,  who  is  not  happy  if  he  does  not  blas- 
pheme a  little  after  drinking ;  we  have  some  agreeable  little  ruffians, 
the  hope  of  the  fiiture,  who  have  had  neither  &ther  nor  mother,  who 
have  no  country  and  no  God,  but  seem  to  be  the  brute  production  of 
some  heartless  and'  soulless  machine,  which  has  dropped  them  by 
chance  upon  this  globe,  to  become  its  very  indifferent  ornament. 

In  short,  M.  de  Bevallan,  who  is  not  afraid  to  appoint  himself  pro- 
fessor of  cynicism  to  these  beardless  rakes,  did  not  please  me,  any  more 
than  I  think  I  pleased  him.  I  alleged  a  little  &tigue,  and  took  my 
leave. 

At  my  request,  old  Alain  armed  himself  with  a  lantern,  and  led  me 
across  the  park  toward  the  apartments  intended  for  me.  After  a  walk 
of  a  few  minutes,  we  crossed  a  brook  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  finrnd 
ourselves  before  a  massive  arched  door-way,  surmounted  by  a  kind  of 
belfry,  and  flanked  by  two  turrets.  It  is  tbe  entrance  of  the  old  cha- 
teau. Aged  oaks  and  firs  form  a  mysterious  girdle  round  this  feudal 
ruin,  and  give  it  an  air  of  deep  retirement.  It  is  in  this  ruin  that  I  am 
to  live.  My  apartments,  consisting  of  three  rooms  very  prettily  hung 
with  chintz,  stretched  above  the  gate  from  one  turret  to  the  other. 
This  melancholy  abode  did  not  fail  to  please  me ;  it  suits  my  fortunes. 
As  soon  as  I  was  released  from  old  Alain,  who  is  of  a  somewhat  garru- 
lous disposition,  I  began  to  write  an  account  of  this  important  day, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  listen  to  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  brooklet 
running  beneath  my  windows,  and  to  the  cry  of  the  legendary  owl, 
celebrating  his  mournful  loves  in  the  neighboring  woods. 

.  It  is  time  to  try  and  unravel  the  thread  of  my  personal  and  private 
existence,  which  has  been  a  little  lost  these  two  months  in  the  aetive 
duties  of  my  office. 
The  day  after  my  arrival,  after  several  hours  spent  in  my  retirement 
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in  studying  the  papers  and  registers  of  Father  Hirart,  as  they  call  my 
predeoessor,  I  went  to  break&st  at  the  chateau,  where  I  found  re- 
maining but  few  of  the  guests  of  the  day  before.  Mme.  Laroqne,  who 
lived  a  good  deal  in*  Paris  before  the  health  of  her  &ther-in-law  con- 
demned her  to  a  perpetual  country  life,  fiiithfully  preserves  in  her  re- 
tirement the  taste  for  the  elevated,  elegant,  or  frivolous  pursuits,  which 
were  reflected  in  the  kennel  of  the  Rue  du  Bac,  in  the  time  of  Mme. 
de  StaePs  turban.  She  seems,  moreover,  to  have  visited  most  of  the 
great  cities  of  Europe,  and  has  brought  back  from  them  certain  lite- 
rary inclinations  which  go  beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  Parisian  learn- 
ing and  curiosity.  She  takes  in  a  number  of  papers  and  reviews,  and 
endeavors  to  follow  from  afar,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  movements  of 
Uiat  refined  civilisation,  of  which  the  theati*es,  museums,  and  new 
books,  are  the  more  or  less  transient  flower  and  fruit.  In  the  course 
of  breakfast,  a  new  opera  was  spoken  of,  and  Mme.  Laroque  addressed 
a  question  relative  to  it  to  M.  de  B6vallan :  he  was  not  able  to  answer 
it,  though,  if  he  is  to  be  believed,  he  has  always  one  foot  and  one  eye 
on  the  Boulevard  des  ItaUens.  Mme.  Laroque  then  fell  back  on  me, 
though  showing,  by  her  distracted  look,  the  small  hopes  she  had  of 
finding  her  man  of  business  well  acquainted  with  such  things ;  but,  un- 
luckily, they  are  precisely  the  only  things  I  do  know.  I  had  heard  in 
Italy  the  opera  which  had  just  been  played  in  Paris  for  the  first  time. 
The  very  reserve  of  my  reply  excited  Mme.  Laroqne's  curiosity,  and 
she  began  to  press  me  with  questions,  and  soon  condescended  to  im- 
part to  me,  of  her  own  accord,  her  impressions,  remembrances,  and  en- 
thusiastic ideas  of  travel.  In  short,  we  did  not  stop  before  reviewing 
in  company  the  most  celebrated  theatres  and  galleries  of  the  Continent ; 
and  our  conversation  was  so  animated  when  we  left  the  table,  that,  not 
to  break  it  off,  she  took  my  arm  without  noticmg  it.  We  went  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  continued  our  sympathetic  outpourings :  Mme. 
Laroque  forgetting  more  and  more  the  tone  of  kind  protection,  which 
hitherto  had  a  good  deal  disturbed  me  in  her  language  to  me. 

She  confessed  to  me  that  the  demon  of  the  theatre  tormented  her  in 
a  high  degree,  and  that  she  contemplated  havmg  a  play  represented 
at  the  chateau.  She  asked  my  advice  as  to  the  management  of  this 
diversion.  I  spoke  to  her  in  some  detail  of  the  private  theatricals 
which  I  had  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  Paris  and  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  and  then,  not  wishing  to  presume  upon  her  fiivor,  I  rose  abruptly, 
stating  that  I  intended  to  inaugurate  my  office  without  delay,  by  ex- 
plcMring  a  large  &rm  situated  two  short  leagues  from  the  castle.  At 
this  announcement,  Mme.  Laroque  seemed  suddenly  astounded :  she 
looked  at  me,  shuffled  among  her  ottomans,  stretched  out  her  hands 
to  the  brasier,  and  finally  said  in  a  hal^whisper :  ^  Oh  I  what  does  that 
matter?    Leave  it  for  the  present.*    And  when  I  persisted,  'But, 
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good  faeayen !  *  gfae  returned  with  chArming  embarraaameDty  *  the  roadg 
are  frightful  I    At  least,  wait  for  fine  weather  I  ^ 

*No,  Madame,*  said  I,  laughing,  *I  will  not  wait  a  minnte;  I  am 
bailiff  or  I  am  not.' 

'Madame,'  said  old  Alain,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  room,  ^we 
could  harness  Father  Hivart's  wagon  for  M.  Odiot ;  it  has  no  ^yrings, 
but  it  is  all  the  stronger  for  that.' 

Mme.  Laroqne  looked  thunderbolts  at  the  unlucky  Alain  for  daring 
to  propose  Father  Hivart's  wagon  to  a  bailiff  of  my  stamp,  who  had 
been  at  a  play  in  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Helen.  *  Would 
not  the  buggy  get  through  the  roads? '  she  asked. 

*The  buggy,  Madame?  No,  indeed.  No  fear  of  its  getting 
through,'  said  Alain ;  '  or  if  it  does  get  through,  it  wont  all  of  it  gel 
through ;  and  besides,  I  do  n't  think  it  can  get  through.' 

I  asserted  that  I  oould  go  perfectly  well  on  foot. 

*  No,  no,  impossible ;  I  won't  have  it !  Let  us  see,  let  us  see.  We 
have  half-ardozen  saddle-horses  doing  nothing — but  probably  you  do 
not  ride  ? ' 

*I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame ;  but  really  it  is  useless ;  I  will  go ' 

*  Ahun,  have  a  horse  saddled  for  Monmeur.    Which,  Marguerite?^ 

*  Give  him  Proserpine,'  murmured  M.  de  B^vallan,  laughing  in  his 
beard. 

*  No,  no,  not  Proserpine  I '  cried  Mile.  Marguerite  impetuously. 

*  Why  not  Proserpine,  Mademoiselle  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Because  she  would  throw  you,'  said  the  young  girl,  flatly. 

*  Ah !  would  she  really  ?  Pardon,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  if  you 
ride  the  animal  in  question,  Mademoiselle  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Sir ;  but  I  have  some  trouble.' 

*  Well,  perhaps  you  will  have  less  after  I  have  ridden  her  two  or 
three  times.    That  decides  me.    Have  Proserpine  saddled,  Alain.' 

Mile.  Margpierite  knitted  her  black  brows,  and  sat  down,  making  a 
gesture  of  the  hand,  as  if  to  disclaim  all  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
the  catastrophe  which  she  foresaw  to  be  impending. 

'  If  you  want  spurs,  I  have  a  pair  at  your  service,'  said  M.  de  Beval- 
lan,  who  certainly  expected  that  I  should  not  return. 

Without  seeming  to  notice  the  reproachful  look  which  Mile.  Margue- 
rite directed  at  the  obligmg  gentleman,  I  accepted  Ids  spurs.  In  five 
minutes,  a  sound  of  irregular  pawing  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  Proser- 
pine, who  was  being  led  with  some  difilculty  to  the  foot  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  private  ^^den.  I  may  state  that  she  was  a  fine  half- 
bred  mare,  as  black  as  jet.  I  immediately  descended  the  stqis.  Some 
young  men,  with  M.  de  B^vallan  at  their  head,  followed  me  on  tiie 
terrace,  out  of  humanity,  I  fimcy ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  three  win- 
dows of  the  drawing-room  were  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies 
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and  the  old  men.  I  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  all  this  cere- 
mony,  bat  of  coarse  I  had  to  sabmit  to  it ;  and,  besides,  I  had  no  great 
anxiety  as  to  the  apshot  of  the  adrentare ;  for  if  I  am  a  young  bailiff 
I  am  a  very  old  horseman.  I  coold  scarcely  walk  when  my  father  be- 
gan to  set  me  on  horseback,  to  my  mother's  great  despair ;  and  subse- 
quently he  spared  no  pains  to  make  me  his  equal  in  an  art  in  which  he 
excelled.  He  had  even  carried  this  branch  of  my  education  to  a  re- 
finement, occasionally  making  me  put  on  some  old,  heavy  armor  that 
was  in  the  fiimily,  that  I  might  go  through  my  exercises  of  the  grand 
fnanSge  more  at  my  ease. 

Meanwhile,  Proserpine  allowed  me  to  untie  the  bridle,  and  even  to 
touch  her  shoulder,  without  giving  the  least  sign  of  hesitation ;  but  she 
no  sooner  felt  the  weight  of  my  foot  in  the  stirrup  than  she  swerved 
abruptly  aside,  giving  three  or  four  magnificent  flings  above  the  large 
marble  vases  which  ornamented  the  steps ;  then  reared,  by  way  of 
doing  the  agreeable,  beating  the  air  with  her  fore-feet,  after  which 
she  stood  still,  trembling. 

*  Not  easy  to  mount,*  said  the  groom,  with  a  wink. 

*  So  I  see,  my  boy ;  but  I  '11  astonish  her,  you  'II  see.'  At  the  same 
time  I  sprang  into  the  saddle  without  touching  the  stirrup,  and  while 
Proserpine  was  thinking  over  what  had  occurred  to  her,  I  got  a  firm 
seat.  The  next  moment  we  were  vamshing  at  a  hand-gallop  down  the 
avenue  of  chestnuts,  followed  by  a  soond  of  clapping  of  hands,  for 
which  M.  de  Bevallan  had  had  the  wit  to  give  the  signal. 

This  incident,  trifling  as  it  was,  did  not  fail,  as  I  could  perceive  even 
the  same  evening  in  the  fiuses  of  the  party,  wonderfully  to  raise  my 
credit.  A  few  other  accomplishments,  of  equal  value,  completed  the 
work  of  securing  for  me  all  the  importance  I  wish  for  here,  enough  to 
guarantee  my  personal  dignity.  For  the  rest,  they  can  easily  see  that 
I  make  no  attempts  to  abuse  the  care  and  consideration  which  are 
shown  me,  with  an  idea  of  playing  a  part  in  the  chateau  out  of  keeping 
with  the  modest  post  which  I  fiU.  I  Avl%  myself  up  in  my  tower  as 
often  as  I  cap,  without  distmctly  faiUng  in  politeness ;  in  a  word,  I  keep 
strictly  in  my  place,  that  no  one  may  ever  be  tempted  to  put  me  down 
into  it. 


TO  ■■  ooaiTzwoaB. 


FROM       MARTIAL. 
Wekm  no  liying  soul  is  nigh, 
Qxlua's  filial  grief  is  dry ; 
Gall  some  morning  and  I  *11  warrant 
Gblua  '11  shed  a  perfect  torrent : 
Tears  unforced  true  sorrow  drawii, 
Gbllia  weeps  for  mere  applause. 


612  PrescaU.  [Jane, 


I>RB3SCOTT. 

The  poitrait  of  the  late  William  H.  Prescott  which  accompanies  the 
present  number  of  the  Knicksbbockeb,  is  from  a  dagaerrotype  taken 
in  1858.  It  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  portraits  of  the  great 
historian  which  have  been  heretofore  engraved,  but  it  is  considered  by 
those  who  from  habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Prescott  are  best  qualified 
to  judge  of  its  merits,  to  be  an  extremely  faithful  representation  of 
him  as  he  appeared  in  his  study,  absorbed  in  composition,  with  a 
thoughtful,  resolute  aspect,  firmly  bent  on  overcoming  whatever  ob- 
stacles impeded  his  path,  and  seeking  by  earnest,  patient  thought,  the 
resolution  of  some  high  problem  in  the  mazes  of  Spanish  history. 
Almost  all  the  portraits  hitherto  given  to  the  public  depict  him  as  he 
appeared  in  his  hours  of  courteous,  familiar,  and  easy  intercourse  with 
the  world,  gay,  good-humored,  and  cheerful,  with  something  that 
brought  to  mind,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  happily  expresses  it,  the  beautifbl 
disdain  that  hovers  on  the  countenance  of  the  Apollo. 

Mr.  Prescott  was  descended  from  John  Prescott,  an  English  black- 
smith and  mill-wright,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1640,  and  settled 
in  Lancaster,  Mass.  He  was  a  hardy  and  resolute  man,  and  rendered 
good  service  to  the  Colony  as  an  Indian  fighter.  According  to  tradi- 
tion he  brought  from  England  a  complete  suit  of  armor,  with  which  be 
was  wont  to  array  himself  when  about  to  take  the  field  against  tbe 
savages.  Hb  grandson,  Benjamin  Prescott,  lived  in  the  neighboriDg 
town  of  Groton,  which  he  represented  for  many  years  in  the  Great  and 
General  Court  of  the  Colony,  besides  serving  as  a  ma^strate  and  an 
officer  of  militia  —  then  a  post  of  considerably  more  importance  and 
honor  than  it  has  since  become.  He  died  in  1 735,  and  his  son  William 
succeeded  to  his  large  estate,  which  lay  partly  in  Groton,  and  in  tbe 
town  of  Pepperell,  adjoining  Groton.  William  Prescott,  bom  in  1725, 
served  for  a  few  months  in  the  old  French  war,  and  accompanied  Win- 
slow  on  the  famous  expedition  against  the  Acadians  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  news  of  Concord  fight  called  him  from  his  plough,  and  he  led  the 
militia  regiment  of  north-west  Middlessex,  of  which  he  was  colonel,  to 
join  the  army  that  was  gathering  to  drive  the  British  out  of  Boston. 
When  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1775,  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Safety  determined  on  the  desperate  measure  of  seizing 
and  holding  Bunker  Hill,  with  their  ill-appointed  and  ill-armed  forces, 
Colonel  Prescott  was  selected  to  command  the  brigade  of  a  thousand 
men  that  was  dispatched  for  that  purpose  on  the  night  of  the  sixteenth. 
Though  the  Committee  had  designated  Bunker's  Hill  as  the  one  to  be 
occupied.  Gen,  Ward,  from  whom  Prescott  had  received  his  orders, 
directed  him  to  march  to  Breed's  Hill,  which  was  nearer  Boston,  and 
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"better  suited  to  annoy  the  town  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  It  is  a 
Bingalar  fact  that  the  first  hostile  demonstration  against  Prescott's  force 
yrns  made  hy  the  guns  of  the  sloop-of-war  lively,  which  was  lying  in 
the  stream  between  Boston  and  Charlestown,  and  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Linzee,  whose  grand-daughter  long  afterward  became  the 
wife  of  CoL  Prescott's  grandson,  the  historian.  As  the  day  advanced 
and  the  fire  from  the  men-of-war  and  from  the  batteries  on  Copp's  Hill 
became  more  severe,  Prescott,  to  encourage  his  men,  mounted  the 
parapet  of  the  redoubt  and  calmly  paced  backward  and  forward  in  full 
view  of  the  enemy.  The  British  General  Gage  with  a  glass  recognized 
him  and  asked  of  Councillor  Willard  who  stood  by  his  side :  ^  Will  he 
fight ? »  'To  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,'  was  the  reply.  Willard 
was  Prescott's  brother-in-law.  It  is  the  contemporary  record,  says 
Bancroft,  that  during  the  battle  no  one  appeared  to  have  any  com- 
mand but  Col.  Prescott,  and  that  his  bravery  could  never  be  enough 
acknowledged  and  applauded.  The  camp  long  repeated  the  story  of 
his  self-collected  valor,  and  a  historian  of  the  war,  who  best  knew  the 
judgments  of  the  army,  has  rightly  awarded  the  highest  prize  of  glory 
to  Prescott  and  his  companions.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1 776, 
^  Prescott  the  brave,'  as  Washington  liked  to  term  him,  returned  to 
his  farm  in  Pepperell,  and  resumed  his  usual  peaceful  avocations,  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  brief  service  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  Gates,  at 
Saratoga,  where  he  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  He  died 
October  thiiteenth,  1795. 

His  son,  and  only  child,  William  Prescott,  the  fiither  of  the  historian, 
who  somewhere  speaks  of  him,  as  '  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  line,' 
was  bom  in  1762,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1783. 
He  taught  school  for  two  years,  and  studied  law,  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1817,  which  office 
he  held  only  for  a  year,  though  it  gave  him  the  title  of  Judge  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  He  became  veiy  eminent  at  the  bar,  and  was  repeat- 
edly offered  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  he  mo- 
destly declined.  As  a  practisLng  lawyer,  says  Mr.  HiUard,  no 
person  ever  enjoyed  in  a  greater  degree  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity or  the  respect  of  the  courts.  To  say  that  Judge  Prescott  was 
a  man  of  sense  and  sagacity  is  not  enough,  for  in  him  these  qualities 
ripened  into  wisdom.  Within  his  sphere  of  action  and  experience  his 
judgment  conmianded  the  greatest  respect,  was  sought  in  the  most 
difficult  questions,  and  reposed  in  with  the  utmost  confidence.  For 
the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  there  was  no  one  in  Boston  whose  coun- 
sel was  more  solicited  or  more  valued  in  important  matters,  whether 
public  or  private. 

Mr.  HiUard  thus  describes  his  personal  appearance  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life :  *  His  figure  was  tall,  thin  and  slightly  bent ;  his 
movements  active  and  his  frame  untouched  by  infirmity.    His  featm-es 
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were  regular  in  ooUine  and  proportion,  resemUing  the  portraita  <^  a 
kindred  spirit,  the  late  illoatrioaa  John  Jay — and  their  ezpreaaion  be- 
nevolent and  intellectnaL  !£&  manners  were  dmide,  but  marked  bj 
an  air  of  high  breeding,  flowing  from  dignity  and  refinement  of  cha- 
racter. He  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  whether  jndged  by  a  natorai  or 
a  conventional  standard.  Who  can  estimate  too  highly  the  privilege 
of  having  had  snch  a  fiitber — so  fitted  for  .the  paternal  office  tkat^if 
the  son  could  have  had  the  impossible  boon  bestowed  upon  him  of  se- 
lecting the  parent  of  whom  he  would  have  been  bom,  he  could  never 
have  found  a  better  guide,  a  wiser  counsellor,  a  truer  friend,  than  he 
upon  whom  in  the  providence  of  Ood,  that  trust  was  actually  de- 
volved.' 

Judge  Prescott  died  December  eighth,  1844,  suddenly,  like  his  iUns- 
trious  son,  in  the  same  house  and  surrounded  by  almost  the  same  hooae- 
hold.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  American  Consul  at  the  Aaorea, 
Mr.  Hickling,  whence  the  name  of  their  son  William  HiekUng  Prescott. 
This  middle  name  was  the  only  thing  belonging  to  his  parents  with 
which  Mr.  Prescott  was  dissatisfied.  He  disliked  its  similarity  in  sound 
to  higgling^  which  above  all  things  was  foreign  to  his  generous  babita 
and  character. 

William  H.  Prescott,  as  he  always  preferred  to  write  his  name,  waa 
bom  at  Salem,  May  fourth,  1796.  He  removed  with  his  fiither  to  Boston 
in  1808;  entered  Harvard  College  in  1811,  and  was  graduated  in  1814. 
During  his  last  term  in  college,  while  sitting  at  the  commons'  table  in 
the  college  dinmg-hall,  a  playful  skirmish  began  among  the  stud^its 
around  him ;  one  of  whom,  named  Foster,  threw  at  him  a  crust  of 
bread,  which  strack  him  in  the  left  eye,  inflicting  so  severe  an  injuiy 
that  he  ultimately  lost  entirely  the  sight  of  that  eye  ;  while  the  other, 
from  sympathy,  became  so  affected  that  it  could  only  be  used  to  a  very 
slight  extent  for  purposes  of  study.  This  accident  compelled  Mr. 
Prescott  to  relinquish  his  intended  study  of  the  law.  He  visited 
Europe,  and  passed  two  years  in  travel  in  England,  France,  and  Italy. 
On  his  return  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  with  the  aid  of  an  aman- 
uensis, and  contributed  to  the  North  American  JRenieWy  in  1824,  in  an 
article  on  Italian  narrative  poetry ;  a  subject  which  he  had  made  an 
especial  object  of  research.  It  was  his  design  at  this  lime  to  write  a 
history  of  Italian  literature.  He  made  for  this  purpose  an  almost  com- 
plete collection  of  standard  Italian  literature,  whidi  formed  the  basis 
of  the  excellent  private  library  of  his  latter  years.  As  late  as  July, 
1831,  the  pages  of  the  North  American  bear  witness  to  his  partiality 
for  this  topic  in  an  article  on  the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  Italians. 

Another  &vorite  project  was  a  life  of  Moliere,  including  a  critical 
examination  of  his  plays  and  of  all  that  had  been  writt^i  about  him. 
For  this,  also,  with  his  usual  zeal  and  diligence,  he  had  made  a  collec- 
tion of  volumes  embradng  every  thing  that  he  could  hear  o£,  in  any 
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iKray  relating  to  the  French  dramatist.  The  only  fruit  of  his  labors  in 
this  direction,  however,  was  an  article  on  Moliere  in  the  ITorth  Ameri- 
can Iteview  for  October,  1828.  Mr.  Predcott  about  this  time  formed 
the  plan  of  writing  the  history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  wisely 
gave  up  his  schemes  of  merely  literary  history.  For  ten  years,  from 
1828  to  1888,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  task,  amid  obstacles  and  dif- 
ficulties that  would  have  utterly  discouraged  any  but  a  man  of  the 
highest  force  of  will  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  His  eyes  at  this  time 
were  in  their  worst  condition.  Instead  of  the  trained  and  competent 
secretaries,  whom  he  employed  in  later  years,  he  had  to  depend  on  the 
services  of  a  youth  ignorant  of  any  language  but  English,  who  stum- 
bled painfully  and  slowly  through  the  dreary  folios  in  antique  Spanish 
and  Italian,  which  were  Mr.  Prescott's  chief  authorities. 

When  the  work  was  written,  and  when  the  advice  of  his  fiither  and 
of  wise  and  candid  iriends  had  overcome  the  modest  timidity  with 
which  he  shrank  from  publication,  Mr.  Prescott,  for  a  considerable 
period,  in  vain  sought  for  a  publisher.  The  trade,  as  usual,  distrusted 
where  they  should  have  welcomed,  and  the  history  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  for  some  months  went  begging  for  a  publisher.  It  was  at  last 
accepted  by  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  and  appeared  in  1838.  Its  success 
was  immediate  and  decisive.  It  has  already  gone  through  fourteen  or 
fifteen  e<Utions  in  this  country,  besides  several  in  England. 

Mr.  Prescott^s  next  work,  ^The  Hiatory  of  the  Conquest  ofMexicOy* 
appeared  in  1843,  the  result  of  five  years  of  labor;  his  *' Conquest  of 
Pent^  a  work  of  four  years,  in  184Y.  For  the  rem^ing  twelve 
years  of  his  Ufe  he  was  engaged  uppn  the  history  of  Philip  11.  of  Spain. 
Of  this  work,  which  was  to  have  filled  six  volumes,  three  volumes  have 
been  published,  and  the  fourth  is  left,  half-done,  in  ms.  It  was  an- 
nounced, shortly  after  Mr.  Prescott's  decease,  that  Philip  11.  would  be 
completed  by  his  secretary,  Mr.  J.  F.  Kirk.  But  we  understand  that 
this  plan  has  been  given  up,  Mr.  Kirk  preferring  to  devote  himself  to 
the  completion  of  a  history  of  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy,  upon 
which  he  has  been  for  many  years  engaged. 

A  year  or  two  ago  Mr.  Prescott,  whose  genecal  health  had  always 
been  extremely  good,  had  a  slight  paralytic  shock,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  soon  recovered.  He  was  apparently  perfectly  well  on  Friday, 
January  twenty-eighth,  of  this  year,  when  at  noon-day,  while  in  a  closet 
adjoinmg  his  study,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  apoplexy  and  died  in 
a  few  minutes.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  that  not  only  his 
own  country,  but  the  whole  civilized  world,  regretted  his  loss.  In  almost 
every  land  he  had  warm  fiiends  and  admirers  —  certainly,  he  had  no 
enemies  either  at  home  or  abroad.  His  pure  and  gentle  and  peaceful 
life  had  gathered  around  him  its  proper  harvest  of  *  troops  of  fiiends,' 

*  Honor,  love, 
And  all  that  shoiild  aooompany  old  age.' 


eie  The  Mtrvester.  [Jon*. 


TUB      HABVEBTEB. 

A  BBAPEB  unto  whom  had  heen  assigned 
Some  portion  of  a  ripened  harvest  field — 
Few  sheaves  at  most  the  yellow  grain  would  yield, 

Which  he  with  care  alone  could  reap  and  bind — 

Commenced  his  task  with  cheerful  stroke  and  song ; 
But  soon  the  melody  more  fitftil  grew, 
More  tardily  the  sharpened  sidde  drew 

Full,  even  swaths  <^  grain  the  field  along, 

Until  the  work  and  song  together  ceased. 

'  H6w  great  the  haxrests  of  the  world !  *  he  thought^ 
*  How  uselessly  my  own  poor  dieaves  are  brought' 

And  as  he  reckoned,  still  the  wei{^  increased, 
Till  by  the  burden,  time  and  strength  were  q[)enV 
The  day  passed  on  and  died,  in  idle  discontent 

Poorlbol! — and  yet  thyself  0  heart!  bdiold  — 
With  thy  snudl  task  in  Goo's  fidr  harvest  set, 
Brooding  in  vain,  no  work  accomi^ished  yet, 

Half  of  thy  day  and  steength  ahready  tdd. 

Sighing :  *  How  wide  the  fields  beoeatfa  the  swi ! 
How  few  the  laborers  called  to  woik  tiierein  1 
How  tares  increase  of  error,  wrong,  and  sin, 

What  chaff  to  winnow  when  our  best  is  done  I ' 

Up !  they  who  wiU  not  work,  shall  eat  no  bread, 
Such  questioning  but  makes  thy  day  more  hnet, 
Thrust  in  the  sidde  t  reap  thine  own  fbll  sheaf! . 

See  how  thy  comrades  patiently  have  sped. 
And  oh!  beware,  kst  when  with  shout  they  come, 
Thou  hast  no  part  in  that  great  Harvest  Home. 


BEVEBBINO    THE    FIOUBES. 

Maria,  just  at  twenty,  swore 
That  no  man  less  than  six  feet  four 

Should  be  her  chosen  one. 
At  thiBty  she  is  glad  to  fix 
A  spouse  exactly  feur  feet  six, 

As  better  &r  than  none. 
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BVIVft    or    BAALBBO. 


*  Allah  akbar  I  and  you  Americans  are  great  travellers  1^  used  to 
exclaim  an  old  Mussulman  near  whom  we  once  smoked,  and  drank 
coffee,  and  tried  to  sleep  in  a  wretched  Khan  at  Varna.  But  the  most 
ambitious  of  American  tourists  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  author  of 
the  book  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  have  in  one 
large  octavo,  copiously  illustrated  by  the  pencil  of  the  author,  and  got 
up  in  the  best  style  of  the  honorable  book-making  guild,  the  record  of 
a  journey  through  more  countries  and  among  more  peoples  than  we 
dare  mention. 

The  author  is  an  American  all  over  —  that  is,  an  mdividual  who 
prides  himself  on  his  countrymen's  whitening  the  seas  with  ships,  and 


•  Jonrnal  of  FIto  Tmh  In  AsIb,  Afdoa,  and  Earope ;  onmprMng  VMfci  daring  1861, 8, 8, 4,  S«  Bnd  tt, 
to  tb«  DanemorB  Iron  Min«t,  the  *  SeTen  CbIlr«be^^  PUdnt  of  Troj,  PBlmfYB,  JenuBlem,  Petn,  SeringB- 
pBtBoif  StirMt;  with  the  seenes  of  the  reoent  niatinl<«.  (Benares,  Agn,  Oewnpore,  Lneknow,  Ddht,  etc, 
etc.,)  CaBbmere,  Peehawor,  the  Khyber  PaiB  to  A%hanl8tBn,  Java,  China,  and  BlBarttioB  Bj  Jonit  B. 
Ibblaitd.  With  nearij  one  hundred  IllnstrationB,  flrom  aketohea  made  on  Ur  npot  hy  the  AnUnir. 
Pp.  880.    8.  A.  Bouo  ^  Ooi,  New-rurk. 
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clothing  the  nations  in  cotton,  and  who  is  equally  prepared  to  enter 
into  a  contract  for  killing  bears  at  the  North  Pole  or  conrerting  the 
heathen. 

Mr.  Ireland  has  the  three  essential  elements  of  a  good  traveller — in- 
dustry, enthusiasm,  and  truthfulness.  With  brevity  in  many  instances, 
almost  unpardonable,  he  ^  does '  a  city  in  a  single  paragraph,  and  ex- 
hausts a  kingdom  in  a  single  page.  But  then  a  line  written  upon  the 
spot,  with  the  accuracy  and  the  enthusiasm  which  the  quorum  pears  fui  . 
can  alone  inspire,  is  worth  pages  milked  from  the  memory ;  ilnd  we 
are  certain  that  the  portions  of  Mr.  Ireland's  journal  dated  at  Cawn- 
pore  and  Hydaspes  were  not  written  in  the  Astor  Library  ;  and  also 
that  the  superb  illustrations,  nearly  one  hundred  in  number,  are  the 
work  of  his  own  hand,  instead  of  being  appropriated  from  French  or 
German  tourists,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  in  our  illustrated  books 
of  travel.  Nor  do  we  underrate  his  good-humor  and  gentlemanly  be- 
havior. Whether  engaged  in  ethnological  pursuits  by  day  or  ento- 
mological pursuits  by  night,  whether  resisting  supplications  for  ^  b3<^- 
sheesh '  or  taking  his  turn  at  ablutions  with  negroes  and  donkey s,  be 
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maintains,  under  all  circumstances,  the  same  apparent  cheerfulness. 
Sheiks  and  pashas  are  also  spared  the  humiliation  of  being  choked,  or 
the  greater  humiliation  of  having  their  beards  pulled  bv  the  ambitious 
howadji ;  at  least  we  are  not  afflicted  with  apochryphal  narratives  of 
that  kind. 


"■^^^i 
'^^ 
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In  less  than  a  dozen  opening  lines  our  tourist  bids  good-bj.  to  the 
bulls  and  bears  and  brie&  of  Wall  Street,  looks  in  at  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  sees  the  Queen  and  the  Hippopotamus,  and,  taking 
Paris  in  his  way,  is  off  for  a  glimpse  at  the  tombs  of  Odin.  At  Dane- 
mora,  in  Sweden,  he  and  his  companions  descended  five  hundred  feet 
into  one  of  the  eighty  mines  which  produce  the  best  iron  in  the  world 
for  steel,  passing  on  the  way  down  a  great  number  of  caverns  and  also 
little  birds  flying  about.  There  was  considerable  ice  at  the  bottom. 
Old  Jove's  best  thunderbolts  were  child's  play  to  the  succession  of  ter- 
rific blasts. 

At  Abo  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  they  entered  Russia,  and  the  Fins 
took  them  a  drive  through  the  town  in  low  droskies,  the  funniest  con- 
trivances one  can  imagine,  with  Bucephalus  at  full  gallop.  At  St. 
Petersburg,  where  John  Rsmdolph  behaved  so  rudely  to  the  court  that 
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his  recall  was  reqaested,  they  saw  many  gorgeous  palaces  and 
churches ;  and  also  steamov  and  iron  bridges  built  by  Americana. 
The  military  reviews  were  snpefb,  and  oar  trayellers  heard  Uie  Em- 
peror Nicholas  '  blowing  up '  his  cadets  savagely.  The  knout  is  said 
to  be  abolished  in  the  army,  but  the  delinquent  has  to  run,  instead, 
the  gauntlet  between  a  double  line  of  soldiers  with  rods  in  their  hands, 
which  they  use  lustily,  and  if  the  wretch  survives,  he  is  sent  to  Siberia. 
A  grand  joUiiScation  over  the  buried  bones  of  relatives  is  one  of  the 
v^nxLvl  fetes  at  St.  Petersburg. 

In  Moscow  our  travellers  visited  the  Exemlin  and  from  Sparrow 
Hill,  where  Napoleon  first  viewed  the  city,  witnessed  the  departure  of 
eighty  exiles  on  foot  and  in  chains  to  Siberia.  Dr.  Hass,  the  Howard 
of  Russia,  was  present  to  cheer  the  unfortunates.  At  the  monastery 
of  Troitzka,  where  Peter  the  Great  took  refuge  when  his  life  was 
threatened  by  the  Strelitzes,  they  bought  tarantas,  odd  vehicles  to 
look  at,  with  maximum  of  axle-trees  and  mimmum  of  wheels,  for  Uie 
jaunt  of  a  thousand  miles  to  Odessa,  to  be  performed  in  nine  da3rB. 

On  the  way  they  halted  occasionally  to  ^  Tchai,'  to  drink  tea,  the 
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beverage  most  prized  in  Russia  after  brandy.  A  French  restaurateur 
who  had  travelled  all  over  England  without  getting  a  bee&teak  well- 
cooked,  gave  them  a  delicioas  d^euner  a  la  fourchette.  Pultova, 
celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  they  found  situated 
on  a  high  hill,  with  poor  buildings  and  an  indifferent  monument.  Orel 
was  passed  with  the  cool  remark  that  fifteen  hundred  persons  had 
frozen  to  death  there  the  previous  winter. 


tABDIft.     **BByBM     OBUBOHBe."* 


Thwarted  in  their  intention  to  visit  the  Crimea,  and  finding  it  quite 
as  difficult  to  get  out  of  Russia  as  to  get  into  it,  our  travellers  took 
the  steamer  from  Odessa  to  Constantinople;  whose  mosques  and 
cemeteries,  veiled  women,  braying  donkeys,  and  wonderful  dogs, 
however,  detained  them  but  a  few  days.  Stopping  at  the  Dardanelles 
to  visit  the  Plains  of  Troy,  they  wondered  at  the  immense  cannon  with 
which  the  Turks  used  to  project  granite  balls  nearly  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter. There  are  to  be  seen  the  three  mounds  pointed  out  as  the  tombs 
of  Hector,  Ajax,  and  the  valiant  Achilles,  and  to  verify  the  description 
of  the  locality  by  Virgil,  Tenedoa  est  in  conspectu.    Inside  of  an  old 
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wall  was  a  krge  ruin,  called  Priam's  Palace,  where  they  unfurled  the 
American  flag.  The  fiuned  Scamander  and  ^mois  were  nearly  dry. 
Many  of  the  classical  rivers,  it  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way,  are 
humbugs.  The  Cephissus  could  not  drive  a  saw-mill,  and  the  Ilissus 
does  not  suffice  even  for  the  washerwomen  of  Athens. 

A  year's  journey  carried  the  tourists  through  Greece,  Syria,  Egypt, 
back  to  Spain,  over  Central  Europe,  and  down  the  Danube,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  they  are  again  on  the  Plains  of  Troy,  en  route 
for  the  Seven  Churches.  There  was  no  end  of  amusing  incidents  and 
experiences,  though  to  sleep  in  a  small  room  tenanted  by  six  gentlemen, 
^ve  servants,  and  seven  dogs,  besides  hosts  of  persevering  fleas,  is  not 
calculated  to  put  one  into  good-humor.  At  Pergamus  they  found 
many  Roman  ruins,  and  at  Sardis  the  tumuli  of  the  Lydian  kings,  one 
of  which  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  vieing  with  the  flnest  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  and  Babylon.  The  robbers  hearing  that  some  travel- 
lers were  about  to  arrive,  probably  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
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^waited  for  them  near  Sedecoi,  and,  *  pour  passer  le  tenips^^  robbeci  tlie 
mail  only  three  miles  from  the  city. 

At  Smyrna  the  travellers  separated^  our  author  to  proceed  to  the 
further  Orient,  taking  Baalbec  and  Pdmyra  in  the  way.  At  Beirut 
lie  met  our  well-kirtled  host  Demetrius,  and  found  Dr.  Smith,  whose 
friendly  visit  to  us  while  languishing  with  the  Dead  Sea  fever  we  shall 
never  forget,  hard  at  work  upon  his  Arabic  translation  of  the  Bible. 
His  method  was  to  get  a  good  translation  from  Hebrew  into  Arabic, 
compare  it  with  other  translations  of  the  Bible  in  his  posses^don,  and 
a^r  reexamination,  send  more  than  a  hundred  printed  copies  to  the 
various  Arabic  scholars  in  Europe  and  America  ft>r  their  suggestions 
and  corrections.  The  road  to  Baalbec  led  over  Mount  Lebanon,  some 
four  or  five  hundred  of  whose  famous  cedars  still  remain  scattered 
over  a  few  acres  of  ground  in  a  hoUow  of  the  mountain.  A  few  of  the 
patriarchs  only  were  over  two  feet  in  diameter.  Some  of  the  blocks 
of  stone  composing  the  ruins  of  Baalbec  measured  sixty  feet  long  by 
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twelve  feet  square.    The  MtisBalinaiis  say  they  were  moved  hj  the 
d^ins. 

While  he  was  recnutiDg  at  Damascus  the  '  Hadj,'  or  caravan  of 
pilgrims,  entered  the  city  on  its  way  from  Mecca«  It  being  incum- 
bent on  the  &ithful  to  make  a  pilgrimage,  at  least  once  during  their 
lives,  to  the  holy  city,  the  return  of  the  annual  caravan  is  made  the 
occasion  of  great  rejoicing.  In  one  we  saw  at  Grand  Csuro  there  were 
ten  thousand  camels,  and  the  pilgrims  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  had  con- 
gregated from  all  Northern  Africa  and  the  distant  regions  of  the  Upper 
Nile.  The  friends  of  the  pilgrims  painted  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
and  went  a  long  way  out  on  the  desert  to  meet  those  returning.  The 
Orientals  have  no  conception  of  travelling  for  information  or  pleasure. 
ffacffi  is  the  honorable  name  assumed  by  any  one  who  has  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  ffovKuiffi  is  the  trader,  usually  on  a  picayune 
scale,  who  not  unfrequently  travels  in  the  same  caravan. 


TXBW     OF     DOWLATABAD     FOBTBBII,     BBOOAM. 

A  view  of  Palmyra,  the  ruined  capital  of  the  Queen  of  the  East, 
amply  repaid  the  danger  and  &tigue  experienced  in  reaching  it. 
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Baalbec,  with  its  immense  foundations,  portals,  and  colanms,  is  grander, 
Oamac,  with  fallen  obelisks  and  towering  pylons,  is  magnificent ;  but, 
in  extent  and  light  graceful  beauty.  Palmyra  is  uneqoalled.  Ruined 
temples  and  colonnades  cover  a  space  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  long. 
One  traveller  '  coffee'd '  in  the  '  Great  Temple,'  occupied  by  a  Sheik. 
While  he  was  absent  the  rascally  Arabs  Hasted  away'  his  only  remain- 
ing bottle  of  wine,  and  complained  that  their  heads  felt  queer. 
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Returning  to  Beirut  he  proceeded  to  India  by  the  usual  route 
through  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea.  At  Bombay  he  was  delighted  with 
the  splendid  views,  the  varieties  of  craft  that  skimmed  the  harbor, 
the  'Joss  Houses'  and  Hindoo  temples,  and  the  remarkable  com- 
mingling of  strange  peoples  and  costumes^  embracing  long-tailed 
Chinamen,  Arabs  in  the '  diity  picturesque,'  drunken,  rollicking  sailors, 
grave  Persians  in  high  pointed  hats,  white-gowned  Parsees  and  Hin- 
doos, from  the  '  Baboo '  in  gossamer  to  the  porter  in  his  slight  winter 
dress  of  a  small  pocket-handkerchief  and  three  feet  of  twine.    On 
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Malabar  Hill  he  saw  the  ^  Towein  of  Silence,'  where  the  Parsee  ^r^ 
womhippers  expose  their  dead  until  the  bodies  deoompoee  or  are  eaten 
by  carrion-birds. 


DAK 


TBAVBLLIMO     IX     BBBOAL. 


^Ireland  Saib,'  as  the  natives  called  the  author,  now  made  a  journey 
into  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  travelling  in  a  bullock-cart,  and  stop- 
ping over  night  at  the  numerous  bungalows.  No  white  person  in' 
India  ever  goes  to  bed  without  first  taking  a  look  for  cobras,  or  dresses 
without  shaking  his  clothes  and  boots,  to  get  rid  of  these  unpleasant 
customers.  On  the  way  he  met  immense  trains  of  bullock-carts, 
and  bullocks  carrying  sacks  of  grain  on  their  backs.  At  the  ^  Moun- 
tain of  Pilgrimage,'  ascended  by  nine  hundred  granite  steps,  he  saw' 
the  pilgrims,  after  their  devotions  to  the  white-eyed,  ring-nosed  idol, 
feeding  the  monkeys  which  scrambled  down  an  almost  perpendicular 
rock  three  hundred  feet  high. 

In  India  every  person  of  consideration  has  a  large  train  of  servants, 
—  a  house  of  handsome  income,  not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty.  Every 
horse  must  have  a  groom,  and  if  you  do  not  buy  the  grass  or  hay,  an 
extra  man  to  cut  it  for  him.  If  you  keep  a  dog,  there  must  be  an  ad- 
ditional servant  to  take  care  of  him.  Five  servants  sometimes  assist  a 
gentleman  in  dressing.    Their  wages  of  course  are  very  low. 
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At  Aurungabad,  not  far  from  the  Dowlatabad  Fortress,  (The  Hill  of 
God,)  *  Ireland  Saih  *  unconsciously  excited  the  ire  of  the  people  by 
seating  himself  on  the  altar  of  a  household  god.  He  also  rode  to  the 
tomb  of  the  wife  of  Aurungzebe,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Mogul  Em- 
perors. At  Beejapore,  which  our  traveller  reached  by  way  of  Karlee 
and  Sattare,  he  made  a  sketch  of  Mohammed  Shah's  tomb.  Under 
eight  successive  Mohanmiedan  sovereigns  this  city,  whose  walls  were 
eight  miles  in  circumference,  became  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
India.  Its  glory  however  passed  away  after  the  conquest  of  Aurung- 
zebe. It  contained  no  less  than  seven  hundred  mosques  of  stone  and 
as  many  of  plaster.  In  and  near  the  city  there  are  said  to  be  a  thou- 
sand wells,  these  being  in  the  sultry  east  one  of  the  indications  of 
weath  and  importance.  The  Hindoo  temple  was  cool  and  inviting  ^to 
put  up  in.*  In  the  midst  of  his  nap  a  wedding  party  came  up  to  do 
*  pooja.' 

At  Goa,  where  formerly  lived  no  less  than  seven  hundred  monks, 
and  whose  Catholic  churches  and  cathedral  are  still  imposing,  the 
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butler  laid  himself  out  for  a  grand  dinner.  For  dessert  there  were  ax 
kinds  of  finiit,  including  plantains,  mango,  qnava,  and  cashoo.  One  of 
his  gorawallas,  grooms,  was  fond  of  strong  drink.  From  the  sap  of  the 
palm  the  natives  manufacture  an  intoxicating  beverage  called  bhang. 
Some  trees  yield  four  or  five  gallons.  The  government  is  said  to  derive 
an  income  of  £30,000  from  this  source.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  men 
climbing  and  tapping  the  trees  near  the  branches.  Thanks  to  Boston 
ships,  ice-creams  and  ice-water  are  obtainable  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
to  say  nothing  of  Yankee  docks,  or  Sam  Slicks  as  they  are  generallj 
termed,  rocking-chairs,  and  preserved  lobsters. 

From  Madras,  Mr,  Ireland  made  a  voyage  to  China,  Java,  etc. ;  and 
after  a  few  months  returned  westward  to  Calcutta,  whence  we  follow 
him  to  localities,  made  famous  since  his  visit  by  the  events  of  the  India 
rebellion. 

Arriving  at  Calcutta,  he  was  beset  by  porters  and  peddlers.    It  was 
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so  hot  in  his  room  that  he  employed  two  men  to  pull  his  '  purka'  all 
night.  A  servant  ohtained  for  the  purpose  of  hrushing  up  our  tourist's 
rusty  Hindostanee,  looked  as  if  he  had  been  drawn  out  to  the  greatest 
length  and  smallest  breadth.  The  native  population  of  Calcutta  is  es- 
timated at  between  six  and  seven  hundred  thousand ;  its  exports  fifty 
million  dollars  and  the  imports  only  about  half  that .  sum.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India,  residing  there,  received,  including  various  allow- 
ances, seventy  thousand  pounds  per  year.  The  system  of  railways  begun 
in  India,  and  the  electric  telegraph,  have  more  than  ever  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  Before  the  recent  rebellion  the  missionaries  main- 
tained twenty-five  printing-presses  in  the  country.  The  missionaries 
themselves  numbered  four  hundred  and  fiily  souls,  and  the  native  Christ- 
ians one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand.  The  Bible  has  been  translated 
into  ten  of  their  languages  and  the  New  Testament  into  five  others. 


FALAOm  OBAHD  AUDIBVOm  HALL,  DBLKX. 

From  Calcutta  Mr.  Ireland  travelled  toward  the  Punjaub  by  *  dak.' 
The  horses  attached  to  these  vehicles  are  an  odd  set  of  ugly  brutes ; 
every  one  baulks,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  number  of  times  or 
the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  get  him  off  again.  Benares  our  tourist 
.  found  to  be  the  chosen  seat  of  Hindooism.  Twenty  thousand  pilgrims 
sometimes  visit  the  sacred  city  daily.  Some  of  the  devotees  measure 
their  distance,  that  is,  lie  down  at  fall  length,  mark  the  spot  where  the 
head  reached,  and  lie  down  again  with  their  feet  at  the  last  mark,  and 
so  on  until  they  arrive  at  the  holy  place.  This  mode  of  making  pilgrim- 
age, as  may  be  supposed,  is  very  slow.  Tet  one  man  had  come  seven 
hundred  miles  and  had  four  hundred  still  to  go.  Benares  is  also  the 
centre  of  the  opium-growing  interest.  Not  &r  from  the  city  is  the 
fortress  of  Chunar,  in  which  Warren  Hastings  took  refuge  from  the 
Benares  insurrection. 
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From  Benares  *  Ireland  Saib '  travelled  rapidly  through  Central  India 
to  Cashmere,  pausing  only  for  a  short  time  at  Allahabad,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  at  Cawnpore,  never  to  be  forgotten  for 
the  tragedy  that  occurred  there  during  the  rebellion,  at  Marat  and 
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Lahore.  The  weather  became  cold  at  night  on  account  of  the  prox- 
imity to  the  Himalayas.  At  Punch  he  was  quartered  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  civil  old  Fakir,  who  showed  many  certificates  from  English 
travellers,  one  of  them  —  a  stupid  attempt  at  wit  —  declaring  him  to 
be  a  humbug,  and  whose  cat,  notwithstanding  the  holy  character  of 
its  master,  had  a  predatory  disposition.  The  roar  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents in  the  vicinity  sounded  like  the  ocean  surf  after  a  storm.  His 
horse  and  its  owner  having  vanished  there  was  danger  of  being  com- 
pelled to  make  the  journey  into  Cashmere  on  foot.  The  view  at  times 
was  magnificent.  Near  Hyderabad  they  found  the  snow  two  or  three 
feet  deep.  The  coolies  had  a  jollification  over  a  sheep  which  ^  Ireland 
Saib '  gave  them  ;  he  had  the  pick  of  a  Cashmerean  flock  for  thirtj- 
seven  cents. 

At  Hydaspes,  he  reached  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  after  varioos 
adventures  among  the  mountains,  turned  back  to  the  Puojaub.  At 
Jheluen  he  found  a  half  Grecian,  half-Mussulman  monument,  said  to  have 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Bucephalus.  Delhi,  now  associated 
with  pillage  and  carnage,  was  a  beautiful  city.  We  might  well  devote 
pages  to  its  description,  but  must  be  satisfied  with  as  many  lines.  In 
the  Palace  Hall  there  is  a  pavilion  on  the  walls  of  which  cor  traveDer 
saw  the  grandiloquent  inscription  :  ^  And  oh  I  if  there  be  an  Elysinm 
on  earth  it  is  here,  it  is  here.' 

At  Agra  he  of  course  visited  the  marvellous  Taj  Mahal,  upon  which 
twenty  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  engaged  twenty-two  years. 
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On  Darhar  Hill  once  stood  the  famous  Peacock  throne,  removed  by 
Nadir  Shah.  And  here,  in  the  city  of  Agra,  we  take  leave  of  our  en- 
terprising traveller,  thanking  him  for  the  pleasure  of  wandering  with 
him  over  so  many  countries,  and  bringing  us  in  contact  with  so  many 
peoples. 


TBI    PIACOCK    THK03fB,    DBLDX. 


T  H  ifi     OLD     APPLE-WOMAN 

Oncb  she  was  fair  as  thou ; 
Had  ringlets  on  her  brow : 
Do  not  despise  her  now  — 
Not  now. 

She  sitteth  in  the  cold ; 
She  seemeth  very  old ; 
Be  not  to  her  too  bold, 
Too  bold. 


She  sitteth  in  the  heat; 
In  the  hot  and  jostling  street ; 
She  nerer  seems  to  eat, 
To  eat 
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From  eiriiest  morning  Ufjbi, 
To  the  dun  shades  of  night — 
A  patient,  weaiy  eight, 

Wmrysig^ 

No  one  eW  oomes  to  greeti 
As  she  sits  on  the  street — 
Sits  erer  o*er  her  feet, 
Her  feet 


Tet  an  do  pass  that  way, 
The  young,  old,  grave,  and  gay ; 
Tet  no  one  goes  to  say, 
Oood^kY. 


She  lookctfa  on  her  stand, 
She  wipes  it  with  her  hand ; 
Wipes  apples,  dust,  and  sand 
With  her  hand 

You  stop  and  ask  the  way: 
'  One  cent,*  you  hear  her  say  ; 
Naught  ebe  she  saith  aU  day, 
AUday. 

The  crowd  it  ebbs  and  flows, 
Each  season  oomes  and  goes ; 
The  only  *  change  *  she  knows. 
One  cent        • 

No  one  eV  caDs  the  name 
Of  that  aged  crooning  dame ; 
None  knowetfa  whence  she  came  - 


Tet  she  hath  been  a  bride ; 
Stood  by  a  mothei^s  side; 
Was  onoe  a  husband's  pride, 
His  pride. 

She  had  a  home  as  thou — 
Gone  are  both  fruit  and  bough !  - 
Deal  gently  with  her  now, 
Qently  now. 

One  home  ye  both  shall  have : 
One  hope  beyond  the  grave ; 
One  fidth  ye  both  shall  save^ 
Shall  save. 


LITERARY      NOTICES 


IiBcruBn  oic  Mstapbtbics  aitd  Looio.  By  Sir  William  Hamiltow,  Bari,  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphrsics  in  the  UiuTeraity  of  Edinbargh,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  bjthe  Rer. 
H.  ii.  MANasL,  B.D,,  Oxford,  and  John  Yktch,  M. A.,  Edinburgh.  In  two  Volumes: 
QouLD  ASD  Juixcour. 

NoTHiNO  less  than  a  new  gospel  would  be  read  with  such  ayidity  bj  the  admiren 
of  Sir  WnxiAH  Hamilton  as  will  this  Tolume  of  his  *  Lectures  on  Metaphjsics.' 
They  are  confessedly  imperfect :  by  the  author  they  were  neyer  prepared  for  publi- 
cation ;  the  phenomena  of  the  cognitive  feculties  are  discussed  at  lengtti ;  those  of  feel- 
ing more  briefly;  those  of  conation  (inducting  will  and  desire)  still  more  briefly ; 
while  the  questions  of  ontology,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  lectures  ad- 
dressed to  young  college  students,  are  touched  upon  only  incidentally.  Yet  not- 
withstanding all  the  lacuna  in  these  lectures,  and  even  apart  from  their  abounding 
merit,  to  every  student  of  philosophy  this  volume  is  a  godsend.  There  is  a 
charm  about  Sir  Wiujam's  name,  and  about  all  memories  of  him,  to  the  lovers  of 
'divine  philosophy,'  as  unaccountable,  perhaps,  to  those  who  are  not  femiliar  with 
his  writings,  as  was  the  power  which,  in  spite  of  his  vices.  Fox  wielded  over  the 
House  of  Commons  and  over  England.  When  Pitt  was  questioned  regarding  it 
by  an  incredulous  foreigner,  'Ah  I '  said  he,  '  you  have  never  been  under  the  spell 
of  the  magician.* 

Singularly  little  is  known  of  his  jHrivate  life,  personal  character,  and  habits,  at 
least  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic :  Thomas  Spenser  Bathes'  admirable  contribu- 
tion to  the  Edinburgh  Essays,  and  the  halfdozoi  feots  in  Db  Quincbt's  three  tor- 
menting papers  in  Hogg's  Instructor,  being  the  principal  sources  of  information. 
His  writings  are  all  fragmentary,  consisting  ci  review  articles,  brief  essays,  sup- 
plementary notes  to  other  authors.  He  lived,  and  is  dead.  And  yet  to  the  brief 
record  of  his  uneventfbl  life^  all  competent  scholars  would  insist  upon  adding  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  that  ever  lived — a  monster  of  erudition :  all 
save  envious  Pharisees  would  unite  in  calling  his  the  most  massive  yet  thoroughly 
trained  intellect  of  modem  times,  whose  breadth  of  reasoning  powers  and  certainty 
of  logic  were  a  marvel  of  mind,  and  to  whom  his  boundless  learning  was  only  a  light 
and  pliant  weapon,  and  never  a  crushing  ooat  of  mail  too  heavy  to  be  borne :  the 
purest  men  would  add,  as  their  tribute  upon  his  tookb^  that  thia  boundless  wealth 
if  power  and  possession  was  halancod,  not  by  pyrriionism,  but  by  faith;  that  he 
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whose  mind  touched  the  circumference  of  mind>  poesibilitiea,  wis  first  to  fix 
most  reverently  and  humbi j  its  limits,  and  that  his  life  was  white  and  spotless ;  azid 
finally  the  most  competent  of  liying  men  assert,  that  the  renval  of  philosophy  in 
England  is  owing  to  him ;  and  that  he  is  one  with  idiom  Bacon  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared, and  who  has  known  no  peer  since  Plato. 

There  is  no  space  left  us  to  set  forth  adequately  any  thing  of  the  contents  of  th» 
Tolume,  or  more  than  the  most  meagre  sketch  of  his  life. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  bom  at  Gla^;ow,  on  the  eighth  of  March,  ITTR 
His  lather,  Dr.  William  Hamilton,  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Botany  in  the 
Uniyersity,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  repotar 
tion,  superior  eren  to  that  of  his  fether,  who  had  occupied  the  same  diair  befixe 
him.  They  descended  fit)m  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston  and  Fingalton.  Sir  Robbbt 
Hamilton,  of  Preston,  fifth  of  the  name,  commanded  the  Gameronian  insurgents 
at  Drumdog  and  Bothwell  Brig.  In  his  first  p^)er  upon  the  Scotch  phiksc^thcr, 
Be  Quincbt  mentions  the  fitct,  that  Scauosb  the  elder,  so  fierce  a  ooutrovcraiafist, 
was  a  cavaliy  ofScer  up  to  his  fortieth  year,  and  fendes  that  he  can  tnoe  now  and 
then,  in  Sir  William's  fatal  polemics,  the  sword-arm  that  charged  at  Drumdog. 
When  quite  young,  Sir  Wiluam  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Eer.  Dr.  Summbbs, 
of  Mid-Calder.  He  attended  the  junior  classes  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow  wba 
only  twdye  years  old ;  then  passed  an  interyal  of  two  years  at  Dr.  Dean's  sdkod 
in  Bromley;  and  finally  returned  to  the  senior  class  of  the  Uniyecstty,  carrying 
off  the  first  prizes.  Sir  Wiluam  in  1809  proceeded  on  the  Snxll  foundation  to 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  his  course  was  unprecedented.  His  honor-exalniDa- 
tion  stands  to  this  day  without  its  equal  On  gcnng  up  for  his  degree^  be  'pfo> 
fessed'  eyery  dassic  author  of  mark — poet,  orator,  historian,  philosopher — whether 
Greek  or  Roman.  Under  the  head  of  sdence,  he  took  in  all  AbbtOtue,  with  the 
woriu  of  his  early  commentators ;  the  whole  of  Plato^  with  Pboclcs  and  PLonsci, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  firagments  preseryed  by  Lasbtius,  Stobjeus,  and  the  other 
collectors.  His  examination  in  phifosophy  alone  lasted  for  two  days,  six  boon 
each  day ;  an  d  in  fourteen  of  his  books  on  the  abstruse  sul^ects  of  Greek  phOosophj; 
the  examiners  declined,  with  the  most  flattering  compliments,  to  exaniine  him  at 
alL  Besides  the  honors  of  the  Uniyersity,  he  reoeiyed  the  thanks  and  pub^  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  examiners,  that  he  had  neyer  been  surpassed,  either  in  the 
minute  or  oomprehensiye  knowledge  of  the  systems  on  whidi  he  had  been  exaa- 
ined.  The  Greek,  Arabian,  and  Latin  authors  of  mark  were  not  his  only  aoq^iisi- 
tions.  He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  chief  of  the  schoolmen,  the  scholazs 
of  the  reyiyal,  and  his  contemporaries  on  the  Continent  Ail  these  monstroos 
acquisitions  were  made  before  his  twenty-fourth  year.  Db  Quincbt  humarou^ 
computes,  that  if  all  the  days  of  his  life  had  been  ground  down  to  globules  of  Sivt 
minutes  each,  the  rosary  would  not  begin  to  equal  the  number  of  books  he  wis 
known  to  haye  femiliarfy  used ;  so  that  nothing  is  left  but  to  think  him  indebted  to 
a  *fianiliar* — to  which  hy^thesis  his  attachmmt  to  a  large  Newfoundkuid  dog 
lends  color. 

In  1818  Sir  William  entered  upcm  the  pradioe  of  the  law  at  Edinburgh  Here 
he  met.  Duoald  Stbwabt — to  edit  whose  works  was  one  of  the  latest  labors  of  ha 
life — and  Dr.  Pabb,  whose  ootossal  learning  was  equalled  eyen  then  hj  the 
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young  ■dfoc«t&  In  18i0  he  was  defeiAed  bf  hSs  friend  Plqfaasor  WaaoH  (Kit 
Nqbih)  as  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Monl  PhikiBoph j  at  fidinbuigh  Unifenity. 
Politics  carried  the  day.  The  year  ioDowing,  Sir  Wiluam  entered  the  Univenitf 
aaProfeBBorofUniYmal  History.  His  private  studies  at  this  period  took  the  di- 
reotion  of  the  material  organs  and  instraments  of  the  mind,  and  then  and  sobse- 
qoently  by  a  midtitude  of  aooonUe  ezperimeiits  he  tested  the  cnicial  doctrines  of  the 
phrenologistB,  and  dereloped  the  trutiis  set  forth  in  the  appendix  to  this  TohnnOi 
Bodk  as  the  rdative  size  and  fonnation  of  the  cerphelhim,  the  age  at  whiA  the  brain 
is  fiiDy  dereli^ied,  the  presence  and  valae  of  the  frontal  sinuS)  wbidi  overthrow 
once  and  forever  the  doctrines  of  that  psendomence^  and  dq;rade  its  future  fol- 
lowers to  the  kvd  of  fharlafans  or  fools. 

In  1829  Sir  Wtllllx  Hamilton  contributed  to  the  Edinbungh  Reriew  the  cele- 
hnAed  article  on  the  Philosc^hy  of  the  Conditioned.  At  first  it  was  not  undei^ 
stood  by  more  than  fifty  men  in  Eng^d,  though  on  the  Continent  Cousin  pro- 
nounced it  a  master-pieca  Its  depth  of  though^  precision,  and  solid  brevity  of  lan- 
guage made  it  incomprehensible  to  the  multitude  of  scfaolars.  It  was  the  high 
marie  to  which  they  at  once  began  to  struggle.  I>uring  the  next  seven  years  he 
fiimiahed  two  or  three  artides  annually  to  the  Renew,  in  each  sounding  those 
shordeas  seas  of  erudition  which  to  others  were  so  fotiKmiksB,  and  so  commanding 
an  the  literatnre  and  science  of  logic  and  metaphysicB  that  Whatilt  was  demonstrat- 
ed a  schodtbqy  in  the  former,  andBaowN  ignorant  of  the  latter.  In  1836  the  dbair 
of  Logic  and  MetaphysiGB  became  empty,  and  Sir  Wiluax  became  a  candidate,  and 
was  elected,  thoun^  such  was  the  stuindity  and  bigotry  of  his  electors,  that  the 
nominee  by  acclamation  of  all  the  phfloaopbers  of  Europe  and  England,  was  near 
being  the  rgected  of  th^ity  oounciL  During  the  next  few  yeais  his  diief  atten- 
tion was  given  to  his  da^p.  The  qualities  which  had  placed  bun  in  the  front  rank 
of  speculative  thiokerB,  joined  to  his  love  of  pieasion  and  system,  and  his  k^ 
of  philosophical  composition,  made  bun  keenly  alive  to  the  difflcultjes  of  his  task  of 
combining  the  elementary  instruction  in  philosophy  with  the  dignified  discussion  of 
its  topicsL  The  opening  of  the  coDege  session  found  him  still  reading  and  reflecting, 
and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  this  volume  of  such  bulk,  each  page  the  gate-vray  to 
aome  for-readung  vista  of  learning  and  of  thoui^t,  fdi  to  be  written  during  the 
currency  of  the  session  of  1836-7,  a  period  of  five  months,  at  the  rate  of  three  leo- 
tures  a  week,  and  each  teoture  the  work  of  the  evening  and  ni^t  prerious  to  its 
delivery.    Such  a  feat  puts  the  Maouabbochis  and  the  Scauobbs  to  the  blush. 

In  this  post  he  continued  till  his  death  in  Hay,  1856,  exercising  an  unparalleled 

influence  over  his  pupils,  the  influence  of  the  true  educator  determining  them  to 

intelligent  individual  activity,  and  in  a  larger  field  the  ohampion  also  of  liberal  edu- 

catimi,  reforming  the  degenera^  of  the  great  English  universities.    Since^  two 

years  ago,  he  vrent  to  join 

'thb  great  of  old. 
The  demd  bat  8ceptr»i  Borrans,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns,' 

the  worid  has  begun  to  learn  the  greatness  of  its  loss.  Daily  his  influenoe  grovrs. 
For  a  few  short  years  that  noble  soul  survived  and  breathed  the  air  of  life  ere  it 
sank  forever  into  the  wators  of  death.  Yet  he  has  not  wholly  died,  for  from  that 
little  spot  on  the  ocean  of  existence  where  his  bark  went  down,  fovever  widening 
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waves  extend,  and  will  not  cease  to  flow,  rerOTBing  the  law  of  nature  and  growing 
greater  as  the  circles  widen,  so  long  as  on  earth  tiiere  k  nothing  great  bat  man, 
and  in  man  nothing  great  but  mind. 

The  second  volume  of  these  lectures  (treating  of  logic)  will  be  pdUished  in  a  few- 
months.  Then  we  hope  to  supply  the  defldendes  of  this  artide,  and  speak  of 
Sir  William's  personal  diaracter,  appearance,  and  habits,  and  to  present,  it  maj 
be,  in  outline  the  result  oi  Sir  William's  labors  for  the  advanconent  of  his  ik?orite 
sdence. 


Thb  Ltfb  of  North  AmRiCAir  Iksbcts.  By  B.  Jabobr,  late  Profesaor  of  Zodlogj  and 
Botanj  in  the  College  of  New-Jersej,  assisted  by  H.  C.  Paasrox,  M .D.  With  namoxms 
Ulastrations  from  Specimens  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Aathor.    H1epbb8. 

A  LFTTLB  ghrl  of  our  acquaintance  pres^ited  for  our  entertainment  a  few  ereoings 
since,  two  or  three  thin  white-wood  boxes,  neatly  made,  and  secured  with  a  hook, 
telling  us  to  op^i  them.  On  doingso,  it  seemedasif  we  hadsudd^y&llaiYqxm 
a  national  congress  of  the  insect  creation.  There  were  assembled  tiger-beedee, 
tumble-bugs,  carrion-beetles  and  dandy-beetles,  bed-bugs,  squash-bugs,  and  tree- 
bugs  ;  locusts  and  lice ;  grRsshoppers,  crickets,  caterpillars,  tiger-moths,  dngon- 
flies,  wasps,  bees,  ants,  horse-flies,  house-flies,  and  butterflies,  all  anranged  in  paral- 
lel lines  like  squadrons  of  cavalry  troop&  Nearly  all  of  them  had  been  oc^eded 
by  the  little  girl  during  the  summer  sojourn  of  her  parents  among  the  pleasant 
hlHs  of  Berkshire.  The  gardener  had  appended  the  fomdiahle  Latin  names  of  the 
insects  under  each  pair ;  but  if  our  little  friend  was  ignorant  of  sotm  of  these^  she 
was  certainly  well  informed  regarding  the  habits  of  their  owners.  Bamblea  in  the 
woods ;  examinations  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  of  tluck  moss  and  under  &UeQ  leaves; 
flying  chases,  net  in  hand,  over  the  meadows,  after  butterflies  and  motiis  and 
dragon-flies  and  devil's-daming-needles,  had  been  the  simple  means  by  wfaidi  she 
had  made  this  collection,  which  a  naturalist  would  not  despise.  Heal^  hapfunees, 
and  the  best  kind  of  education  she  had  also  caught,  though  they  were  not  pinned 
among  these  specimens,  nor  of  the  sort  usually  promised  in  boarding-sdiool  areo- 
lars. She  was  a  practical  commentary  upon  the  lecture  of  Professor  Agassiz,  de- 
livered a  few  weeks  since  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  She  saw  more  d" 
the  beauty  and  the  wonders  of  Nature  with  her  twdve-yea^old  ^es,  than  many 
a  pair  that  have  looked  without  perceiving  for  half  a  century.  Professor  Jasgbb's 
book  will  be  a  godsend  to  her.  It  is  sdentific  enough  fer  all  not  strictly  sdentifie 
purposes,  illustrated  with  frequent  drawings  from  spedmens  in  the  author's  cd- 
lection,  and  comprehends  the  principal  fruits  of  his  entomological  labors  daring 
many  years  of  travd  in  this  and  the  old  worid.  The  study  and  knowledge  of  ih» 
companions  that  swarm  around  us  every  where,  in  tree  and  flower,  in  the  air  above 
and  the  earth  beneath,  is  a  source  of  un&iling  interest  to  any  <me  that  will  engi^ 
in  it  But  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  departments  of  natural  history,  so  called, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  if  one  be  lower  than  another.    The  study  of  insect- 
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lifei  however,  has  two  special  adyantages.     Specimens  are  the  easiest  collected,  and 
insects  are  the  most  abounding  of  any  class,  in  use  or  injury  to  man. 


Tfft  HoTORT  or  HxKirisoTA :  from  the  Earliest  French  Explorations  to  the  Present  Time. 
Bt  Edwabo  DurrxBLO  Nbill,  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society.  Philadel- 
poia :  J.  P.  Ijippinoott  and  Comfant. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  doubted  the  statements  put  forth  in  the  conclusion 
of  an  article  in  our  last  October  issue,  regarding  the  north-western  areas  of  this 
continent;  their  habitability,  their  capacities  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  dimate,  and 
their  consequent  importance  in  the  Aiture  developmeat  of  this  Republic,  he  will 
find  that  they  are  amply  confirmed,  directly  and  incidentally,  in  Mr.  Neill's  *  His- 
tory of  Minnesota,'  as  they  have  also  been  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  St 
Paul  Of  Minnesota,  the  land  of  the  Daootahs  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  regions  to 
the  north  and  north-west  of  it,  drained  by  the  Saskatchewan  —  those  statements 
were  preeminently  true.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  to  be  the  centre  of  the  North-west, 
the  d6p6t  and  entr6p6t  of  all  the  trade  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
north  of  the  Black  HHl  range ;  and  when  those  areas  are  well  populated,  as  in  less 
than  half  a  century  they  will  be,  to  be  the  centre  of  the  North-west,  will  be  more 
than  to  be  Boston,  the  centre  of  the  North-east,  or  than  Charleston,  the  centre  of 
the  South-east 

Historical  Societies  are  a  modem  invention ;  but  that  they  have  come  into  pretty 
general  use,  is  shown  by  tlie  fact  that  there  is  a  flourishing  one  in  Minnesota, 
and  that  its  Secretary  has  found  in  its  archives  and  elsewhere,  the  matter  to  fill  a 
stout  octavo  with  the  records  of  her  progress,  fitnn  the  time  when  her  native  tribes 
were  visited  by  the  earliest  French  traders  or  priests,  in  1640,  untQ  the  seventh  of 
April  last  year,  when,  with  a  vigorous,  highly  civilized,  and  growing  population,  she 
took  her  place  among  the  sovereign  States  of  the  American  Union.  The  menda- 
cious Father  Hennepin  was  the  first  European  to  explore  the  Mississippi  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  He  first  described  the  Falls  ^f  St  Anthony  and  of 
Niagara,  naming  the  former  after  his  patron  saint,  Anthony  of  Padua.  With  his 
narrative  begins  the  recorded  history  of  the  State  in  which  those  Falls  are  located. 
It  would  be  agreeable,  if  we  had  the  space,  to  trace  in  detail  the  principal  events 
of  this  history :  the  adventurous  voyages  of  the  early  Canadian  settlers  to  Lake 
Superior  and  beyond ;  the  small  beginnings  of  the  extensive  fur-trade,  which  has  since 
grown  so  great ;  the  battles  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  the  French  and  Indian  war ;  the 
coming  of  the  EngUsh,  after  the  treaty  of  1760,  by  which  France  ceded  to  England 
all  the  territory  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  to  the 
latter  power;  the  arrival  of  Jonathan  Carver,  whose  descendants  have  since 
laid  claim  to  the  site  of  St  Paul  and  the  land  for  many  miles  adjacent ;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson's  remarkable  letter,  written  in  1768,  in  which  he  hints  at  the  value 
of  a  future  Erie  Canal ;  the  formation  of  the  North-west  Company ;  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  North-west  Territory  as  a  possession  of  the  United  Stitoi ;  the  explora- 
tion parties  set  on  fi)ot  by  President  Jbffbbson  ;  the  establishment  of  United 
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States  fiustorieB;  the  organiation  of  the  United  States  Fur  Company  by  Jomr 
Jacob  Astob;  the  settlement  of  the  Earl  of  Selkiik*8  Swiss  enugrants  at  Fort 
Sndling ;  the  disooveu  of  (he  sources  of  the  MissisEii^i  RtTcr ;  the  Pkairie  Da 
Chien  treaty  of  1825 ;  the  explorations  of  NiooUet ;  the  early  missiooSi  Gatfaolie 
and  Protestant ;  the  saw-mills  and  incipient  dvilization  of  1887 ;  the  paassge  of 
the  bill  organizing  the  Territory  of  IGnnesota  in  1849 ;  the  adfent  of  the  printing 
pren  at  St  Phnl,  (onoe  called  Pig's  Eye;)  and  finally  the  admisMon  of  IGnDesota» 
this  garden-spot  of  the  North-west,  as  a  State,  in  185a 

Thus  Bkimming  the  surfiuse,  we  haye  omitted  to  mention  the  Tery  thoroag^  ex- 
position of  the  Indian  character  which  Mr.  Kdll  hss  interwoiren  in  his  ▼olnma 
Perhaps  these  and  other  parts  might  have  been  compressed  with  benefit  to  his 
readers,  and  his  work  still  left  the  most  thoroi^  local  history,  of  its  kind.  A 
State  which,  by  its  enterprise,  its  geographical  positioii,  its  ridi  soil,  and  precipi- 
tous riyers,  is  soon  destined  to  become  the  centre  of  the  North-west,  deseryes,  how- 
ever, the  yery  fullest  record  of  its  inchoate  period.  So  fbll  is  this,  that,  for  tiie 
present  at  lesst,  the  occupation  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Sodely  is  gone. 


Tbb  PoanoAL  Woan  or  JAvai  HoirTGOM aar.    With  a  Momoir  of  the  Author.    In  fire 
Yolumes.    Bof ton :  Ltttli,  Baowir  and  CoapAinr. 

Mostooiobt's  poems  are  among  the  latest  additions  to  Little,  Bbown  axd 
Compaht's  superb  edition  of  the  English  poets.  The  first  four  yolumes  are  a  re- 
prin^  page  for  page^  of  the  poems  collected  and  revised  by  the  author  hims^ 
in  1841.  The  fifth  ydume  contains  the  *  Original  Hymns,*  also  collected  and  re- 
vised by  the  author  twelve  years  later,  and  an  appendix  includes  a  few  pieces  of 
ephemeral  yeraei 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  common  book-case  would  contain  sll  of  the  poems  which, 
fiom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  bachelor  and  exemplaiy  life,  Mr.  Montgomxrt 
wrota  Indeed,  if  his  present  editor  has  erred,  it  hss  been  finom  printing  too  much, 
though  his  biogn4>her8  went  fiur  ahead  of  him  in  this  respect 

Astanza  which  we  recal  firom  along  poem,  published  some  years  ago  by  an  Eng- 
lish newspaper,  hits  the  white  in  its  criticism  of  Montoomebt. 

Tbb  Devil  lat  in  his  eas^-ohair : 

Sipping  his  sulphnr  tea } 
He  looked  out  with  a  pensive  air 

O'er  the  broad  bitumen  sea : 
For  the  Devil  can  be  sad  at  times, 

In  spite  of  all  his  flummery : 
Be  sad ;  but  not  so  pixwy  quite 

As  drawn  by  his  mend  Montgoxibt/ 

The  implication  is,  of  course — and  it  is  a  just  one — thai  MomramnT  never 
rose  to  the  demands  of  a  great  oocasioii,  or  was  oompetent  to  draw  the  outlines  of 
a  great  character.  Some  prose  sketdies  whidi  he  cnoe  wrote  fiv  annuals,  were  afixr- 
wardoottectedand  published  under  the  quaint  title  of  '  Prose  by  a  Poet'  Itwill 
serve  lor  a  title  to  modi  of  his  verse.    The  poems  are  often  prosy,  and  yet  thdr 
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author  is  a  poet  In  popular  sacred  poetry,  however,  he  is  surpassed  only  by  Watii 
and  GowPEB ;  and  in  the  poetry  of  the  domestic  afiectiona,  he  had,  in  his  early 
life»  few  equals.  His  descriptive  blank-yerse,  as  shown  in  'The  Pdican  Island' 
and  *  Greenland,*  was  another  point  in  which  he  excelled ;  but  his  high-toned 
morality,  and  the  simple  integrity  which  marked  his  personal  and  political  career, 
are  the  points  which  endear  him  most  to  his  race,  and  do  not  fiul  to  lend  a  charm 
even  to  his  feeblest  verse. 


Ths  PtLLAB  or  FiBB :  OB  ItBABL  IV  BovDAGB.    By  RoT.  J.  H.  Ihgbaham.    New-York : 
Pqdnbt  and  Bcssxl. 

Encouraobd  by  his  success' in  'The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David,'  Mr.  In- 
ORAHAM  now  follows  that  work  with  *  The  Pillar  of  Fire.'  Their  subjects  are  dif- 
ferent, but  their  methods  of  treatment  identical  This  method  is  to  paraphrase  the 
brief  records  of  Holy  Writ,  of  the  evangelists  or  the  Book  of  Exodus,  into  the 
elaborate  detail  of  a  romance.  For  labor  like  this,  Mr.  Inobaham  is  peculiarly 
qualified.  His  *LAnrrE,  or  the  Pira&of  the  Gulf;'  the  *Dandng  Feather;'  and 
other  novels  <^  the  same  kind — to  the  production  of  which  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  has  been  devoted  —  show  his  command  of  all  the  resources  of  fiction  to  a  de- 
gree hardly  excelled  by  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  Stlvanus  Cobb,  Jr.,  or  Nbd  Bunt- 
UNB.  He  has  used  them  here  with  the  utmost  fi^edom ;  and  thus  so  fer  is  his 
narrative  from  having  the  feults  of  tameneas,  or  lack  of  incident  and  ornament,  that 
on  the  contrary,  one  who  did  not  know  that  Mosbs  was  his  principal  character,  might 
be  led  to  suppose  himself  following  the  more  exdtang  adventures  of  a  freebooter  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Not  that  the  Bible  so  represents  Mosbs  :  we  all  know  that 
it  does  not ;  but  it  is  dear  that  if  Mr.  Inobahax  set  himself  to  work  to  make  the 
narratives  of  the  Kble  as  interesting  as  his  own  novds,  by  fringing  their  few  and 
plain  details  with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  romance,  he  must  be  allowed  some  lati- 
tuda  His  readers  have  for  their  security,  that  the  author  will  not  transcend  the 
region  of  possible  feet,  the  experience  and  knowledge  which  he  must  have  ac- 
quired in  correcting  more  than  fifteen  hundred  anadironisma,  historical  errors,  and 
tibe  like^  which  disfigured  the  first,  but  are  removed  in  the  second  edition  of  *The 
Prince  of  the  House  of  David.' 

A  squeamish  prejudice  may  exist  in  the  ndnds  of  some  persons  against  Mr.  In- 
OBAnAM*s  choice  of  a  sulject  We  have  even  heard  persons  believing  in  the  in- 
spiration of  Scripture  say  that  any  uninspired  addition  to  them,  on  any  pretext 
whatever,  is  in&mous  blasphemy,  expcessly  denounced,  and  that  with  a  curse,  in 
the  Scriptures  themselves ;  but  these  objectors  do  not  suffidently  consider  that 
Prof  Inorahaii  has  recently  become  the  Rev.  Mr.  Inobaham,  and  is  therefore  of 
necessity  restricted  in  the  chdce  of  suljects  to  the  department  of  sacred  fiction. 
That  this  squeamishness  is  not  shared  by  any  large  prqwrtion  of  the  reading 
Christian  world,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  sale  of  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
lus  first,  and  nearly  half  as  many  of  his  second  work ;  its  presence  in  so  many 
Sunday-school  libraries,  and  its  unstinted  commendation  by  so  many  pious  pastors 
and  religious  newspapers. 


E  D  I  T  O  R'S     TAB  L.E. 


Rdiioeial  Nabbatitb  or  tbb  KincunsocKSB  Maoacihb  :  Past  Fom  — We 
open  our  present  number,  with  a  few  brief  words  from  *Am  Old  FHemd  tmd  «i 
Old  Su^icriber,*  who  writes:  *I  hsTO  been  induced,  by  the  last  number  of  the 
*  KanmtiTe-History  *  of  your  Msguine,  to  eikmino,  at  our  Athensum,  in  the  Third 
Vohmie  of  the  Kkicukbockbb,  the  paper  upon  *Afn€rk9n  FoeU  amd  tMr 
Oritic$:  What  a  *cru8herl*  But  I  am  induced  to  ask,  is  it  poasible  that  flie 
quotations,  so  admirably  satirised,  are  e&rrect  f  I  had  been  aocostomed  to  rcprd 
Ifae  reputation  {iik»  *  American  Quarteriy  BeYiew,*  under  the  editorial  conduct  of 
Ifr.  RoBBBT  Walsh,  such  as  to  secure  that  journal  against  the  publication  (at  kaat 
of  ^m^ieunw*)  of  the  writings  of  such  a  person — sudi  an  mdefit  Hterary  cteria* 
tan.'  To  this,  thanking  our  correspondent  fer  his  kind  ezpres8i<»s  of  re^vd,  we 
beg  leave  to  reply :  The  fiwts  and  paassges  adduced  in  the  article  in  queatioQ  laerv 
an  tind^  quoted;  no  distortion  nor  penrecBion  was  allowed  in  any  instsnce ;  and 
what  is  equally  true,  as  nmcfa  more  could  hare  been  given  in  each  esse.  The 
drsmatic  quotations  were  derived  from  the  pieces  mtplof^  and  remembered  by 
the  audience;  many  of  whom  took  * noteSi^and  afterward  compared  them:  gentle- 
men, let  us  add,  wholly  incapable  of  mlBrepreBentatk>n>  There  i$  a  Tariation,  in 
4me  instance,  from  the  printed  copy ;  to  wit,  the  burst  of  eloquent  inquiry  which 
orerwhebned  the  supernumerary,  in  the  tmgedy  of  *  The  Usurper : '  namely :  *  Sir,' 
said  our  *  critic'  to  an  unfortunate  gentleman  whom  he  held  by  the  button  in 
Chestnut^treet,  *the  dedine  of  this  production  was  principally  owing  to  one  of  the 
supernumeraries.  He  was  dispatched  to  secure  a  distinguished  prisoner,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  play.  When  he  returned  without  him,  he  should  have  ref^ed  to  the 
question,  'Where's  your  prisoner?'  thus: 

'  Hr  lord,  we  caught  him,  and  we  held  him  long, 
Bnt  as  d — d  Fale  decreed,  he  'leaped  oar  grasps 
And  fled  1 ' 

'Now,  Sir,  M$  is  poetry :  it  stirs  the  blood,  and  makes  an  audience  feel  vcfy  un- 
easy: but  how  do  you  think  this  passage  was  spoken  ?    Why,  it  waa  done  in  tiUt 

wise: 

Qdut.  :  '  Well,  hare  joa  catch*d  the  prisoner  t ' 
Ans.  :  '  Yet,  Sir,  we  catch'd  him,  but  we  could  n't 
Hold  him— and  he 'a  off! ' 
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*•  That  yesTf  passage^  my  friend,  together  with  the  pre-disposed  stupidity  of  the 
Audience^  mined  my  tragedy,  and  it  is  lost  to  the  stage !  * 

The  simple  troth  was,  that  the  play  was  so  intolerably  bad,  that  many  of  the 
actors  burnt  their  written  '  parts '  in  the  green-room,  when  it  was  repeated,  being 
determined  to  enact  their  characters  no  mora  On  its  second  representation  at  the 
Walnut-street  theatre,  a  quondam  circus,  there  were  about  a  dosen  persons  in  the 
boxes,  some  twenty  in  the  pit^  and  one  enterprising  Cyprian  in  the  *  third  uer.* 
The  piece  was  listened  to  with  great  solemnity.  It  was  *  written  for  amusement,' 
but  the  author  had  all  the  fun  to  himself  And  now,  briefly  as  to  the  ^American 
Quarterly  Review : '  We  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  one  fiu^  namely,  that  no 
medium  of  conununication  with  the  public^  howerer  dignified  its  pretensions^  can 
sanctify  dulness,  or  give  force  to  that  fiUse  acumen  at  which  sense  and  reason  re- 
▼olt»  with  a  smile  of  ridicule.  Thb  Pubuc  is  the  umpire  in  letters,  and  look  upon 
c^nions  which  dash  with  a  general  verdict  from  that  source,  as  of  very  little  ralue 
indeed.  Nor  are  they :  but  in  answering  the  query  of  a  friendly  oonospondenti 
we  find  ourselves  digreasiiig;  as  usual 

A  sin^  thougjit  in  passing,  (as  it  seems  to  us  to  be  in  immediate  connection 
with  this  briefly-recalled  *  critical '  witness)  upon  The  Ben^  qf  Cordial  Praiee 
from  ihoee  tohoee  Praiee  ie  Valuablef  to  Ldborere  in  the  Literary  Vineyard. 
This  was  hinted  at,  in  the  conclusion  of  Number  Threa  Let  us  be  a  little  more 
particular  now,  although  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  apparent  egotism.  Hon. 
Jambs  K.  Pavldino's  letter,  to  which  we  have  referred,  was  as  follows :  Coming 
finom  an  American  writer,  whose  reputation  at  home  and  abroad  gave  additional 
force  to  his  opinions,  it  was  all  the  mote  gratifying,  that  it  was  alike  unexpected 
and  unsolicited : 

JTeW'Tork,  9d  OetoUr,  18M. 

'  OniTLEiffEir :  I  have  joat  finished  reading  the  last  number  of  the  Kmickkrbockxs, 
and  conmder  it  little  leas  than  my  boonden  duty  to  bear  my  testimony  to  its  increasing 
excellence.  I  have  observed  that  it  has  been  rapidly  improving  since  it  came  into 
yonr  hands,  and  in  my  opinion,  it  is  noir  fuUy  eqoal  to  any  of  its  cotemporaries,  at 
home  or  abroad.  * 

*The  last  number,  most  especially,  is  fall  of  spirit,  variety,  and  just  sentiments,  ani- 
mated by  a  proper  national  feeling,  which  I  conader  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our 
taste  and  literature,  and  consequently  our  national  character.  Bzercisl^g,  as  they 
certainly  do,  a  great  influence  over  the  public  mind,  periodical  publications  are  charged 
with  the  important  duty  of  guarding  their  readers  from  the  inroads  of  foreign  fiisbion 
and  foreign  affectations,  which  are  equally  injurious  to  our  tastes  and  our  morals.  I 
particularly  notice  the  two  articles  on  *  Music,*  and  that  on  the  *  Token,'  as  abounding 
in  just  remarks,  and  well-directed  satire.  All  together,  you  will  allow  me,  as  an  aid 
fellow-laborer  in  the  cause  of  national  literature  and  national  feeling,  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  certain  prospect  of  eminent  success,  should  you  persevere  in  this  course, 
and  to  assure  you  of  my  best  wishes  for  your  future  prosperity. 

*  I  am.  Gentlemen, 

'Your  Friend  and  Well-wisher, 
'Messrs.  Glabk  avd  Eosox.  J.  E.  Paulding.* 

One  of  the  papers  upon  *  Mwie^  here  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Paulmno,  was  from  a 
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pen  from  whose  neb  much  *  matter'  has  dropped  upon  these  pagea  It  was  a 
simple  essay,  or  sketch,  of  some  four  or  five  pages,  in  a  ooarse  type ;  and  was  an 
unstudied  exemplification  of  a  plaii^  country-bom  young  man^s  imprassioii  of  what 
he  considered  *  Music ; '  who,  when  a  boy,  used  on  Sundays  to  sit  in  the  ^singjhig- 
seat*  with  *the  leader,*  his  father,  in  the  old  Presbyterian  ^ meetin*-hoose,'  azid 
hold  his  red  pine  pitch-pipOi  while  the  diorister,  standing  up  before  him,  surveyed 
with  impatient  glances  his  chosen  *  band '  until  they  *  chorded  *  in  all  ^  P^^^s,'  and 
wore  ready  to  lift  up  their  voices  together,  in  singmg  one  d  the  songs  of  Zion. 
Tet,  notwithstanding  his  antecedents,  he  had,  after  0(Hning  to  town,  swaDowed 
many  a  stave  of  fashionable  music ;  had  cried  *  Braval  *  at  the  opera,  and  shooted 
*  Encore ! '  from  the  stage-box  of  a  theatre ;  pretending  to  admire  loflj  ^soond- 
flourishes,*  which  *  played  round  the  head,  but  came  not  near  the  heart'  But  he 
had  no  sinister  motive  n<no :  there  sat  no  praent  incubus  upon  hts  Inneasfc :  he 
was  'older  now,'  and  proposed  to  *  speak  his  mindf^  which  he  did  with  mock 
plainness,  illustrating  his  position  with  a  laughaUe  example  of  *  opinionated  Opm- 
ioTU,^  which  no  one  man  had  any  right  to  force,  or  to  try  to  fierce,  upon  anotheg. 
This,  condensed,  was  his  anecdote:  '  I  remember  reading,  some  yean  ago,  an  ac- 
count of  a  pugnacious,  opinionated  fellow,  who  stepped  into  the  box  of  an  eatiiig> 
house,  in  the  Strand,  London,  and  called  for  a  p(»k-chop.  A  man  who  entered  the 
same  box,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  called  for  the  same  dish.  Both  were  soon 
brought,  *all  hot,  smoking  hot»*  and  slided  upon  the  tabla  When  placed  beix« 
them,  and  each  one  had  bogan  to  apply  his  &vorite  condiments,  the  following  col- 
loquy ensued : 

*  You  take  mustard,  ofeourw,  with  your  pork-chop  ?  *  said  the  last^oomer. 

*  I  never  use  it,*  was  the  reply. 

'  You  had  better  try  it:  every  body  does  so :  poric-chops  are  not  wortib  eating 
without  it,*  req)onded  the  other. 
*It  may  suit  other9  —  it  may  suit  you ;  but  it  is  not  to  mff  taste.' 
'  Then  you  won*t  eat  mustard,  just  for  once,  with  that  dish  ? ' 
* Distinctiy,  No!    I  decline,  emphatically.    I  do  n't  Ixk^  it,  and  I  wmi't  eol  it! ' 
Ansing  in  great  wrath,  the  '  Man  of  Opinion '  cocked  his  hat  sideways  and  in- 
dignantly upon  his  head,  thrust  his  hands  to  the  very  elbows  into  his  breedies- 
pockets,  and  darting  at  the  obstinate  individual  a  glance  <A  minted  soocn,  be 
strode  toward  the  door,  swearing  with  a  round  oath,  as  he  vacated  the  premiss : 

*  I  '11  be (we  omit  the  'intensive')  if  I  *11  sit  in  the  same  box  with  a  oaa 

who  does  n't  know  enough  of  good-eating  to  take  mustard  with  his  prnk-^diops  I ' 

Reflecting  upon  this,  the  writer  remarks:  *How  would  tiie  admirers  of  a 
thousand  fiishionable  follies  of  the  present  day  be  lessened,  were  the  spirit  of  Uie 
man  who  refused  mustard  with  his  pork-chops  more  extensivdy  prevalent!' 
After  describing  his  first  visit  to  a  country  travelling-theatre,  and  listening  between 
the  acts  of  the  play,  to  Tho  Braes  of  Balquither,  a  Scottish  song^  voy  sweetly 
sung  by  one  of  the  lady-performers  of  the  liUle  company,  he  observes,  (in  a  feiy 
short  passage,  which  we  quote,  to  palliate  if  not  to  justify  Mr.  Pauldino's  pnuse;) 
as  follows : 

*  Thb  romantic  sway  of  the  melodies  of  Scotland  over  her  sons  who  are  '  &r  awa.* 
If  they  possess  the  power  to  thrill  or  to  snbdae  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  never 
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stepped  upon  the  soil  of  that  glorious  county — glorious  in  scenery,  in  deeds  of  anns, 
and  in  mighty  minds  —  is  it  surprising  that  they  should  exert  a  powerful  influence  orer 
the  natiye-bom,  who  associate  those  airs  with  the  purple  heath,  the  blue  loch,  the 
hazy  mountain-top,  and  the  Talley  sleeping  below  ?  The  association  is  touching,  not 
alone  because  it  awakens  old  recollections,  but  because  the  music  is  natural  —  it  is  the 
language  of  the  heart  Affectation  has  not  interpoUted  tortuous  windings,  and  trills, 
to  mar  its  beauty,  and  to  clip  the  full,  melodious  notes  of  their  fidr  proportions.  How 
much  does  the  world  owe  to  the  ample  songs,  sung  in  their  early  childhood  to  Walter 
Soon  and  Robxrt  Burns  ! 

'  Fashion,  potent  as  it  is,  has  not  remored  the  eyidences  of  deep  attachment  to  the 
simpler  melodies.  Witness  the  exhibition  of  popular  emotion  at  our  theatres  and  con- 
certa  Eren  the  notes  of  that '  Sweet  Bird  of  Song,*  whose  Toice  has  but  recently 
melted  from  among  us,  even  Aer  '  difficult'  music,  giren  in  notes  which  could  atone  for 
any  vagary — was  thrown  into  the  shade,  by  the  enthusiastic  applause  poured  from 
Toice  and  hand  upon  her  ^Black-eyed  Susan,*  A  Sinclair  may  be  applauded  in  the 
mazes  of  an  opera ;  but  does  the  house  tremble  with  applause,  or  is  the  heart  touched, 
as,  when  encond,  he  tenders  his  obeisance  to  an  audience,  entranced  with  the  simple 
song  of  *  i/oAa  Andereoti^  my  JoT  It  is  on  occasions  like  these  that  the  heart  always 
OTerieape  the  boundaries  of  fashionable  surveillance ;  and  those  who  hare  heard  at  our 
theatres  the  unaffected  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  songs,  from  the  lips  of  the  Woods, 
Sinclair,  and  Powsr,  need  no  corroborative  evidence  of  this  assertion.  Kor  are  these 
proofs  alone  to  be  met  with  at  our  theatres.  Disguise  it  as  he  may,  the  most  obstinate 
enthusiast  of  the  opera  really  hvee  such  melody,  more  than  he  admiree  the  most '  ardu- 
ous txeeution,*  It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  encountered  a  young  friend — a  man 
whose  golden-headed  cane,  kid-gloved  hands,  and  sonorous  *  Brava  I '  have  disturbed 
quiet  visitors  at  the  opera  for  half  the  season  —  following  *  furtively,'  as  Mr.  Coopkr 
would  say,  after  the  foot-steps  of  a  blind  fiddler,  in  an  obscure  street,  who  was  slipping 
his  unraised  feet  along  the  pavement;  threading  indeed  his  *  difficult  passages' 
through  the  town,  but  exhibiting  none  in  the  plainUve  songs  with  which  he  was  be- 
guiling the  listeners  of  their  sixpences  and  their  tears.' 

We  made  mention,  in  speaking  of  the  same  volume  in  which  the  foregoing 
article,  with  others,  appeared,  of  a  series  of  papers  by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mbtcalf, 
upon  'Molecular  Attraction,'  ^  Terrestrial  Magnetism,'  *  The  Past  and  the  Future,' 
*  Life,'  eta  We  cannot  pass  the  writer  of  these  extraordinary  articles,  without  pre- 
senting to  our  readers  something  farther  in  relation  to  him.  But  as,  on  his  death, 
which  happened  a  comparatively  short  period  ago^  we  gave  in  these  pages  a  notice 
of  ^  incidents  of  his  professional  history  and  career,  we  shall  at  present  only 
dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  character  of  his  Writings,  and  give  a  few  particulars 
touching  the  characteristicB  of  the  Man.  The  very  titla  of  his  papers  indicate  the 
propositions  which  it  was  his  determination  to  elucidate:  that,  under  Supreme 
direction.  Heat  was  Life,  and  its  absence,  Death.  Caloric  was  at  the  bottom, 
and  was  the  base  of  all  Life.  Never  was  there  a  more  faithful  explorer  of  every 
field  from  which  the  slightest  fact  might  be  gleaned,  which  tended  to  enhance  his 
favorite  argument  After  his  series  of  articles  had  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker, 
he  sailed  for  En^and :  he  spent  seven  years  in  London,  pursuing  his  researches ; 
and  at  every  new  opening  upon  his  mind,  through  the  discoveries  which  he  had 
made^  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  he  would  oommunicate  them  to  us,  with  the  de- 
light of  a  diild. 
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And  he  was  a  child,  at  least  in  simpUdty  and  gcdleleasness  of  hearty  altfaon^  a 
Man  in  perseTenince  and  firmness  of  purpose.  His  writings  ezdted  much  attri- 
tion in  London,  in  the  most  learned  and  sd^tific  qoarters ;  and  tlioiigh  often 
laboring  in  almost  indigence,  he  labored  cheerfully,  and  with  all  his  heart*  He  was 
enabled  to  bring  out  his  '  great  work,*  by  the  assistance  of  those  who  knew  his 
worth,  and  appreciated  his  remarkable  intellectual  power ;  but  It^th^ne  was  too 
recondite,  too  little  understood,  and  the  work  too  costly,  to  permit  his  Tiews  and 
arguments  to  be  transferred  and  infused  into  the  public  mind. 

In  personal  appearance,  Dr.  Metcalf  would  have  attracted  attention  in  any  as- 
sembly. He  had  none  of  the  mauvaise  honte  which  is  too  frequently  the  aooom- 
paniment  of  the  mere  student  He  was  six  feet  in  height;  had  a  fine  head,  brge 
dark  eyes,  and  features  of  great  mobility,  as  well  as  marked  kindness  of  ex{»esskm. 
He  was  utterly  without  ostentation:  his  manners  were  'easy'  without  bong 
fiuniliar,  and  courteous  without  aflfectation.  It  is  because  we  seem  to  see  him  be- 
fore us  as  we  write,  that  we  venture  to  detain  the  reader  with  thk  personal  de- 
scription of  one  who  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  this 
Magazine ;  who  had  *a  mission*  to  fulfil,  uid,  so  fiir  as  health  and  life  pomitled, 
fulfilled  it :  who  *  lived  beloved,  and  died  lamented.* 

It  was  our  intention,  which  we  had  fully  prepared  ourselves  to  carry  oat,  to 
vary  our  own  poor  part  of  the  present  number  of  this  narrative  with  matter-foil 
passages  of  correspondence,  firom  friends  among  the  living  and  the  dead,  intimateljr 
connected  with  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  Knickbrbockeb  :  but  we  are  eom- 
pelled,  for  two  reasons,  to  omit  it :  we  had  forgotten,  as  usual,  that  this  is  our 
Index  and  Title-Fage  Number  for  the  present  volume,  which  exdudes  severri 
pages  from  this  department :  and  in  the  second  place,  we  are  most  desirous  so  &r 
to  retrace  our  steps  as  to  pay  a  deserved  tribute  to  one  who  was  among  the  eaifet 
of  our  contributors ;  a  tribute  such  as  our  twin-brother  Wilus  would  have  de- 
lighted to  pay,  had  he  not,  like  his  friend  and  oontomponuy,  been  untimdy 
beckoned  to  the  *  Silent  Land.* 

Joseph  C.  Neal,  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  contributor  to  one  among  the  earliest 
numbers  of  the  Knickerbockbb.  At  the  time  he  wrote  his  first  communication  ftr 
our  Magazine,  he  was  the  editor  of  ^TJu  Fennsylvanian,^  a  daily  mcmung  joonal 
of  Philadelpliia,  of  the  Democratic  *  persuasion ;  *  the  publishing-office  of  whkh 
newspaper,  if  we  remember  rightly,  adjoined,  at  that  time,  the  establishment  of  the 
Philadelphia  OatetUy  a  daily  evening  journal,  of  the  opposite  'stripe*  in  pofitks, 
edited  by  Willis  'Gaylord  Clark.  Often  have  we  heard  Willis  describe  the 
commencement  of  their  acquaintance,  and  the  high  courtesy  and  fiankness  with 
which  their  political  and  personal  controversies  were  conducted.  Mr.  Nbal*s 
journal,  the  ^ Fennsyhanian,^  was  the  Democratic  organ:  the  ^Fhiladelpkia  G^ 
eette  *  sustained  the  opposite  side,  in  the  political  questions  of  the  day :  yet  iht 
editors  of  eadi,  whose  offices,  as  we  have  said,  adjoined  each  other,  never  pomitted 
their  political  opinions  to  interfere  for  a  moment  with  their  private  friendBhipa.  It 
was  their  wont  to  attack  each  other,  in  their  papers,*  with  great  vdiemenoe ;  in 
such  a  manner,  sometimes,  as  to  menace  (in  type)  a  perpetual  severance  of  their 
fiiendship :  but  'the  beauty  of  it*  was,  that  the  one  being  a  morning  and  the  other 
an  evening  journal,  the  two  editors  used  to  read  to  each  other  their  severe  'leaders^* 
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before  the  manuscript  went  to  the  compositOTS.  Many  and  many  a  time,  when 
*  midst  multitudes  of  men  oommerdng/  from  the  near  *£zdiange,'  on  Third  and 
Dock  streets,  they  entered  ^ Nbil*s,  and  snatched  a  hasty  'glass  of  ale  and  a  pret- 
zel,' those  who  knew  them  would  say :  *  Willis  hasn't  seen  the  ^ Pennaylvanian* 
this  morning,  or  he  would  n't  be  quite  so  thick  with  Jo.  Neal  :  he  has  abused  him 
like  a  pick-pocket  in  his  this  morning's  paper  I '  'Johnny  Thompson's  news  I' 
'Willis'  had  seen  and  enjoyed  it  all,  the  afternoon  before ;  and  his  reply  (which 
Neal  had  also  seen,  and  approved  of)  was  already  in  type,  and  would  be  out  in 
the  ^Gazette*  at  two  o'clock :  *  severe,  but  just  I ' 

The  *  Charcoal  Sketches '  of  Neal,  so  quaint,  so  full  of  quiet  humor,  made  his 
name  widely  and  fityorably  known  throughout  the  country.  '  Pickwick  '  itself,  on 
its  first  publication  in  numbers  in  London,  was  not  more  universally  quoted,  in 
passages,  by  the  provincial  press,  than  were  the  '  Charcoal  Sketches '  '  conveyed,' 
piecemeal,  to  the  columns  of  American  newspapers,  from  Maine  to  Florida.  The 
kindred  spirit  of  Dablet  has  illustrated  them,  and  they  are  extant  in  a  handsome 
volume.    They  have  the  *  element  of  vitality,'  and  'still  live.' 

In  the  number  of  the  Knickerbocker  for  May,  1835,  appeared  Nbal's  review 
of  a  '  Tragical  Tragedy^  He  had  been  waited  upon  by  the  author,  and  the 
tragedy  had  heen  read  to  him :  a  bvely  '  circumstance,'  as  all  who  have  had  espe- 
rience  can  testify.  He  says :  It  was  with  difficulty  we  could  sit  bolt  upright  in 
company  with  an  author  whose  name  figured  upon  the  title>page  of  a  Tragedy  in 
five  Acts.  There  was  a  witchcraft  about  him,  which,  like  the  potent  eye  of  the 
royal  Yathek,  carved  our  vertebral  column,  and  abased  our  countenance.  We 
shrank  before  the  blaze  of  his  glories,  as  wet  woollen  shrinks  before  the  sun. 
Familiarity,  since  then,  with  distinguished  men,  however,  has  somewhat  abated 
our  personal  reverenoei  There  is  so  much  of  humanity  about  the  most  illustrious 
of  our  race ;  so  few  of  them  can  exhibit  their  genius  in  common  intercourse,  as 
they  do  their  buttons ;  that  our  reverence  is  soon  transferred  firom  them  to  their 
works.  We  turn  from  the  inhabitant  of  a  coat  and  pantaloons,  to  the  great 
achievements  of  the  mortal,  invested  with  those  ungraceful  memorials  of  our  com- 
mon M :  it  has  turned  firom  the  grosser  matter,  to  its  essence.  Naw^  we  can  meet 
the  author  of  a  Tragedy  in  five  Acts  very  nearly  as  we  would  encounter  an  equal ; 
and  can  contrive,  when  in  his  presence,  to  wear  a  composed  aspect,  and  occupy 
quite  as  mnch  of  our  chair  as  comports  with  gentlemanly  ease  and  elegance.  Emo- 
tion is  reserved  for  a  copy  of  the  said  tragedy :  it  is  the  embodying  of  a  superior 
intellect ;  and  soulless  indeed  must  he  be,  who  can  toss  it  about  like  a  flapjack,  or 
see  others  do  so,  without  sensations  of  horror  and  compunction  1 ' 

In  this  spirit  our  critic  approaches  the  great  production,  ^  Orlando^  or  a  Woman^i 
Virtue,^  *  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron' — a  story  of  love  and  horror, 
'  the  fire  and  smoke  of  the  tra^c  muse.'  Scene,  Grenada :  Orlando  is  a  Spanish 
general,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  fair  Ianthb,  with  whom  he  has  been 
brought  up,  both  supposing  that  they  were  brother  and  sister ;  fix>m  which  im- 
pression they  are  made  very  miserable  through  several  acts.  Ianthe  was  right  in 
supposing  she  Ao^  a  brother;'  the  difficulty  arose  from  being  'mistaken  in  the 
person.'    The  youth  Sabtro,  a  prisoner  among  the  Moors,  immured  in  a  dungeon. 
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and  about  to  be  broken  upon  the  ^eel,  Ae  is  her  brother :  and  this  is  one  of  bk 

soliloquies : 

<0h!  that  thought 
Does  fall  deep  within — acti  at  a  wheel. 
And  as  it  there  rerolres,  more  agonising 
To  my  heart  it  is,  than  jonder  dread  one 
Unto  the  mortal  frame  of  mine  can  be.' 

*  Painful  indeed !  A  *  rerolying-thoaght  *  which  acta  in  the  interior  of  a  gentleman*! 
bodj-corporate  in  the  wheel-like  manner  abore  described,  must  hurt  him  very  much. 
The  world  is  tired  of  such  conuoon-plaoe  images  as  *  harrowing,'  *  splitting,'  *  rending,' 
and  *  ploughing '  thoughts,  and  will  hail  with  delight  the  adrent  of  a  thought  quite  as 
painful,  and  perfectly  fresh ;  a  thought  which  acts  on  the  ooffee-mtll  princifde,  aad 
grinds  up  the  heart  and  other  intestines  of  the  sufferer.'  Sabtbo  is  Tinted  in  priMo 
by  his  ^  Uncle  Soltman,'  although  his  ' prophetic  soul'  has  not  as  yet  dirined  the  re- 
lationship : 

Boltmak:  '  Thou  shalt  not  diet' 

Sabtro  :  *  Thou  dost  mock  me,  Soltmas.' 

SoLTMAN :  '  I  mock  thee  not : 

Ay,  by  Allah,  nephew,  thou  shalt  not  die  I ' 

Sabtro  :  '  What  wonder 's  this?    If  rightly  I  did  hear, 

If  that  my  reason  lives,  thou  calledst  me 

Thy  nephew?' 

*  We  share  the  astonishment  of  Sabtbo,  and  turn  with  eagerness  to  Soltxak.  Tkt 
reply  is  conclunve  : 

SoLTKAv:  'And  with  truth  I  called  thee  so, 
For  I*m  thine  uneU,  Sir.* 

'  SoLTMAN  reasons  closely,  and  is  indisputably  correct  in  his  deduction  from  the  pre- 
mises :  for  it  is  generally  conceded,  that  if  one  indiyidual  is  uncle  to  another,  proba- 
bilities favor  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  is  nephew  to  the  former.    Sabtbo  is 

thunderstruck : 

Sab.:  'Uncle I  mine!' 
Sol.:  'Uncle!  thine!' 
Sab.:  'Allah!— -what  meanest  thou?    SaydireU/* 

'Fair  and  softlyf    The  eool  old  Tetenoi  is  not  to  be  hurried,  and  checha  the  Im- 

patience  of  his  agitated  visitor : 

Sol.  :  '  Dear  Sir,  haul  in  the  bridle  of  jfour  tongrul* 

'  Now  we  have  heard  a  hundred  times  of  'reining  in'  and  *  curbing '  the  tongae, 
but  no  other  writer  with  whom  we  are  conversant,  has  taken  the  bull  so  manfuQy  bj 
the  horns  as  he,  in  seizing  the  hriilt  of  that  unruly  member,  and  ordering  the  kMioa- 
cious  Sabtbo  to  '  haul  in.' 

'  Thb  scene  shifts  to  Ibebia  castle.  The  fair  Iahthk  enters  grieving  over  her  pas- 
sion for  her  supposed  brother.    She  soliloquizes  as  follows : 

Iakthb  :  '  I  fly.  and  misery  pursues.    Come  Nighty 
Come  endless  Night,  and  shut  me  t n^y  in  .* 
Oh  I  all  around  me,  wrap  thy  dark  mantle. 
And  hide  me,  hide  me  from  my  own  sad  self: 
Oh !  for  a  shelter,  an  alUffiatina  UUle  thed. 
To  hide  me  from  the  tempest  or  my  woes ! ' 

*  This  passage  well  expresses  the  distress  of  the  damsel,  and  vividly  defMcts  the 
pelting  of  stormy  despair.    In  such  a  tempest,  an  alleviating  little  umbrdia  wodd  be 
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'wone  than  useless.  It  would  turn  inside  out  in  a  twmkling,  and  be  an  annoyance 
rather  than  a  comfort,  puUing  the  sufferer,  in  all  likelihood,  into  the  kennel :  whereas 
flok  '  aUeTiating  little  shed,*  stout  and  well-timbered,  would  enable  one  to  renudn  in 
Bftfet  J,  and  shut  inly  tn  /  * 

*  Mattebb  now  take  a  happier  turn  by  the  arriTal  of  Sabtbo,  (who  has  been  *  freed 

from  his  chains,*)  and  renders  Ou.ani>o  the  h^)pie8t  of  men,  by  the  knowledge  that 

Ijutthk  is  not  his  sister  I    The  Spanish  leader  rushes  to  his  love  so  wild  with  delight, 

that  Iamthi  remarlu : 

'I'd  almost  opine 
And  my  fend  heart  would  ki  ths  ieUa  of, 
My  brother 's  crazed.' 
OaLANoo :  '  Tes :  crazed  with  ecatacy  I ' 

*  So  much  so,  that  he  cannot  explain  the  reason  for  his  joy : 

Oblakdo:  'Gome in, 
Come  in :  the  good  friar  shall  tell  thee  alL 
Oh  I  this  excess  of  joy ! ' 
•  Iaxtiu  :  '  Bat  this  is  strange  -^— ' 
Oblavdo:  *We'Uhemarned/-^w4*Uh$marned/' 
Ianthb:  'Married I' 
Oblavdo  :  '  Come  in — come  in — come  in ! ' 

' '  These  yiolent  delights  hare  Solent  ends.'    The  Moors  approach  in  battle-array : 

Oblaitdo  :  '  How !  —  the  Moors  in  arms  t 

Mxssxif oxB :  '  Unwelcome,  I  fear,  is  m^  intelligence.' 

Oblando  :  *Iw<u  to  he  married,  and  thU  kindwt  me  I* 

*  The  General  droops :  if  the  piece  were  melodramatic,  it  would  be  adrisable  to  in- 
troduce at  this  point :  *  Munc  expressire  of  not  being  able  to  get  married.' ' 

So  neatly  waa  this  sly,  burlesque  criticism  aooomplished,  that  the  author  of  the 
'  Tragical  Tragedy'  was  perfsctly  delighted  with  it,  and  sent  for  several  numbers 
of  the  Magazine  containing  it,  *  for  circulation  among  his  friends  I '  But  we  must 
pause:  meantime^  await  our  next  number,  as  some  atonement  for  the  dulness  of 
this. 


Taking  of  the  Malakoft:  *  Horrid  War.' — As  you  pass  down  the  shady  side 
of  Broadway,  reader,  in  the  morning,  juiuse  for  a  moment  (you  will  make  it  minutes) 
at  the  art-window  of  Goupil  and  Coxpakt,  of  Paris  and  New-Tork,  and  wroey  the 
great  picture  of  Ths  Talcing  of  the  Malaloff:  and  see  how  perfect  was  the  limning 
of  the  Horrore  of  War,  which  we  quoted  from  Tdcotht  Flint,  in  our  April  number. 
Observe  it  is  not  only  the  *  central  point '  of  the  picture  which  he  drew,  that  is  pre- 
sented in  this  painting,  so  terribly  true ;  but  all  around,  and  in  all  the  visible  dis- 
tance, the  grand  scene  and  its  subUme  accessories  are' preserved,  and  painted  from 
nature  and  ^from  life,'  and  alas!  from  death.  It  is  a  wonderful  picture,  of  the 
^  French  school,'  to  be  sure,  but  without  any  trickery  of  art ;  as  vast  in  its  scope 
and  extent,  as  it  is  comprehensive  and  effective  in  detail 
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Gossip  with  RKAonn  and  Oobiobpondbntb. — Wlwa  we  ntd  the  mlgoined,  in 
the  somewhat  crabbed  *  band-of-write  *  of  our  San  Fnndsoo  coneBpondeiit^  we  m- 
continently  called  to  mind  the  *  Stout  Gentleman '  of  GsoFraxr  Ciuton,  b^iuiling 
the  tedium  of  a  wet  Sunday  in  a  oountiy  inn,  by  reading  aH  the  adrcrtsements 
and  business  e^fflehet  which  garnished  the  walls  o(  the  'TraTeners*  Room.'  Yery 
little  was  knovm,  at  that  day,  of  Bail^road  P&iting  Literature j  yet  see  what 
sweeps  of  distance,  what  transitions  of  time,  what  immensity  of  space,  are  hinted 
at  in  this  fiuniliar,  off-hand,  literally  'running  epistle,*  whidb  we  reoeiTed,  late  in 
March,  from  the  New-Tork  of  the  Pacific^  San  Fnndsoo.  The  writer,  (from  whom 
we  shall  be  g^  to  hear  again,)  in  his  note  to  the  Editob  says:  *  I  have  a  friend, 
a  curious  feUow,  who  lor  some  time  has  been  travelling  throu^  those  States  whidi 
you  call  *  Western,*  but  which  are  some  diatanoe  east  of  im.  He  has  but  lately 
landed  upon  these  shores :  and  the  other  day  I  received  from  him  a  lett^,  from 
which  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  short  *ezcerpt*  Any  person  of  a  '  nerrous 
diathesis,'  who,  in  travelling  much  by  land,  has  been  obliged  to  spoid  weary  hours 
in  waiting  for  trains  in  dieerless  hotels,  or  still  more  desolate  rail-road  stations, 
tr3ring  meanwhile  to  extract  some  particle  of  interest,  after  all  other  sources  of  relief 
have  been  exhausted,  even  from  the  dingy  *  Traveller's  Guide '  upon  the  walls,  can 
appreciate  my  friend's  almost  monomaniacal  troubles:  but  let  him  speak  for 
himself:* 

*  Oi VI  me  joy  O  Ilovr  I  —  I  have  escaped  a  nmsaaee  t  I  can  smeke  in  peace :  I 
can  loange  oT  an  evening :  I  can  pot  m j  hands  in  mj  pockets,  and  walk  about  like  a 
oommOQ  man :  I  can  cock  my  hat,  and  whistle  —  for  I  am  free  again !  An  incubus 
has  been  taken  off  from  me :  a  hydra-headed,  hundred-fisted  Kight-Habk,  which  has 
haunted  me.  What  form  do  yon  think  it  was  in  ?  Listen :  I  will  tell  yon :  Pa$iera  I 
Ye9,Kr:  BilU  taid  Po$ter9 1  ^JTUlUimoU  ChUrai  S^U-road'hMshuintedmt:  'The 
Michigan  Ceniral*  has  haunted  me:  so  has  '2%9  CM^go  andAUon:^  so  has  'TAe 
Ohio  and  MisaUnppi :'  'Ihe  Jfew-  York  Central :  *  *  The  New-  Tork  and  Erie  ; '  et  omne 
id  genus.  They  have  dogged  my  foot-steps  by  day  and  by  mght.  In  the  East,  they 
were  there :  to  the  South  I  journeyed  —  and  lo  I  they  were  there :  if  I  took  the  wings 
of  the  morning,  and  fled  to  the  West,  they  were  there  also  t  I  buried  myself  in  the 
wUdemess :  I  sought  the  lone  hut  of  wandering  woodsmen :  I  Journeyed  for  many 
days  beyond  the  haunts  of  enlighten^  men,  across  the  lonesome  plains,  where  the 
builaloes  roamed,  the  serpents  hissed,  and  the  wild-fox  dug  his  hole  unacared.  I  said 
to  myself :  *  I  will  flee  from  my  torments  to  the  untrodden  wild :  there  at  least  I  can 
rest'  At  nightfall  a  distant  hut  appeared.  Itought  its  shelter;  nor  did  I  apply  in 
vain.  Wearily  I  oast  my  toil-worn  limbs  upon  the  rude  but  grateful  seat,  breathing  a 
sigh  of  freedom  and  of  peace :  *  0  blessed  Pkacb  I '  I  cast  my  eyes  around  the 
room ;  and  there  —  yes,  there  t  Do  you  see  it  ?  Look  —  over  the  mantel —  there  l 
' Air- Line  V  over  the  mantel;  running  out  from  the  centre  to  the  comers  each  way  : 
'The  Only  Route  to  the  East! '  at  the  top,  and  a  map  to  show  you  the  fact:  that^e  the 
road,  that  blood-red  line  running  from  the  *  South  Pass '  straight  through  Lake  Michi- 
gan into  the  City-Hall :  that '«  the  only  way  to  go  t  Start  from  St  Paul,  and  keep  on 
a  straight  line  through  Cleveland  and  Philadelphia,  crossing  the  State  of  lUinoii  four 
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times,  and  Lake  Erie  twice — ihafB  the  road:  do n*t  that  painted  Night-mare  tell  you 
8o  ?  Oh  I  we  are  a  persecuted  race  I  —  there  is  no  escape.  Climb  the  Rocky  Moon* 
tains,  and  you  *Ii  find  a  *  Broad  Oauge '  stuck  in  the  crotches  of  the  trees.  How  many 
a  weary  night  hare  I  sat  trying  to  smoke,  trying  to  think,  trying  to  keep  from  reading 
the  horrid  things  I  — reading,  reading,  and  reading  again,  ''The  Only  Safe  and  Sure 
Jioute  I  Be  sure  and  call  for  tickets  by  the  Moon-shine  Air-Line : '  cocking  my  feet 
on  the  store,  and  pulling  my  hat  over  my  eyes  to  keep  out  the  torturing  vision :  but 
like  Banquo^s  ghost,  it  would  not  *down  at  bidding;'  I  believe  they  were  stuck  full 
of '  Evil  Eyes,'  ihat  had  a  wicked  charm  about  them :  always  drawing  you  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  compelling  you  to  read  them,  whether  you.  would  or  no :  compelling  you 
to  repecU  them,  little  by  little,  the  same  words  over  and  over  again,  until  they  '  mixed 
in '  with  your  common  thoughts,  and  you  went  to  sleep  muttering  them  in  a  strange, 
half-somniferous  jumble.  *  Now  I  lay  me  down  *  the  *  Broad-Gauge : '  I  pray  *  Great 
Western  Route'  to  keep :  If  *The  Central'  bu'st  before  I  wake:  I  pray  the  *  Air-Line ' 
my  trunk  to  take  I '  Despair  *  got  hold  upon  me : '  it  was  more  than  I  could  bear :  I 
flew  to  the  sea-shore,  and  sailed  out  on  its  broad  bosom ;  rough  it  was,  and  continually 
heaving  in  its  wild  unrest :  but  its  fiercest  storm  was  peace  -—sweet  peace :  no  ^  Broad- 
Gauge  —  no  *  Air-Line ' — no  *  Through-Route,'  could  pierce  its  oozy  breast ! ' 

*Well  put,'  for  an  'amateur.*  ...  Seldox  has  there  been  a  truer  thing 
said,  than  Dickens,  or  some  one  after  his  manner,  has  said,  in  a  recent  number  of 
*Hou8ehold  Warde^^  touching  the  *  Overwork  of  the  Brain,^  concerning  which  so 
much  sympathetic  '  hosh '  is  uttered.  An  over-fed,  unexercised,  dyspeptic  clergy- 
man acquires  a  reputation  for  the  '  great  strain  on  his  brains,*  caused  by  the  weekly 
out-pouring  of  a  puddle  of  words ;  rattling  about  in  his  empty  head,  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  the  few  ideas  of  other  men  which  he  has  contrived  to  borrow  and 
disguise :  a  lawyer  elevates  his  routine  into  a  *  crush  of  brain-work : '  the  author 
and  the  merchant  account  themselves  flattered  by  the  compliment  of '  over-work  of 
the  brain ;  *  yet  it  is  '  not  by  a  good  deal  so  dangerous  as  under-toarh  of  the  brain, 
that  rare  and  obscure  caUmity,  firom  which  nobody  is  ever  supposed  to  suffer. 
The  truth  is,*  says  the  writer,  '  that  hard  woik  of  the  brain,  taken  alone ;  apart 
from  griefe  and  fears,  from  forced  or  voluntary  stinting  of  the  body's  need  of  food 
or  sleep,  and  the  mind's  need  of  social  intercourse ;  does  infinitely  more  to  prolong 
life  and  strengthen  reason  in  the  workers  than  to  cut  or  fray  the  thread  of  either.' 
True,  every  word  of  it  Sound  brains,  in  a  sound  head,  upon  a  sound  body,  are 
not  often  over-worked.  ...  Who  wrote  these  lines?  'Candidly,'  we 
do  n't  know :  but  '  whoever  did  or  not,'  there  is-  a  smack  of  just  satire,  and  a 
touch  of  honest  truth  in  them,  which  will  commend  them  to  the  discriminating 

reader. 

'  'Hitch  may  be  said  on  both  sides.'    Hark !  I  hear 
A  well-known  voice  that  murmurs  in  my  ear: 
The  voice  of  Candor.    Hail  I  most  solemn  sage, 
Thou  drivelling  virtue  of  this  moral  age : 
Candor,  which  ioftens  party's  headlong  rage. 
Candor  —  which  spares  its  foes,  nor  e'er  descends 
With  bigot  zeal  to  combat  for  its  friends. 
Candor — which  loves  in  see-saw  strain  to  tell 
Of  wiingfooliMy,  but  meaning  well ; 
Too  nice  to  praise  by  wholesale,  or  to  blame, 
Convinced  tnat  all  men's  motivet  are  the  same : 
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And  IIimU,  with  keen  dieeriraiiifttini^  *<gbt. 
Black  '•  not  to  bUck  >-  nor  warra  to  9€iy  white. 
'  Gi^e  me  th'  avowed,  th*  erect,  the  manly  foe. 
Bold  I  can  meet  — perhapa  maj  torn  his  blow ; 
Bat  of  all  plwuMf  good  Hearen,  thr  wrath  can  send, 
Sare,  aave,  oh !  aave  me  from  the  Candid  Friend  ! ' 

Reading  this  to  a  friend,  he  bkjs:  'If  I  am  not  modi  mistaken,  that  is  by 
Cakkiko,  the  brilliant  English  statesman,  satiristi  and  humorist'  Possibly,  bat 
*  expect  not'  •  .  .  0ns  among  the  many  pleasant  things  in  the  life- 
editorial,  is  the  intimate  personal  'communion'  which  it  inspires  in  the  mind 
and  hearts  of  many  and  myriad-minded  readers,  in  distant  and  different 
sections  of  our  *  dear,  &vored  land.'  Our  readers  know  how  often,  we  nught  ay 
how  irrepressibly,  we  respond  to  friendly  missiyes,  oonfinning  the  truth  of  this 
remarit,  coming  frt>m  the  West  and  from  the  East,  from  the  North  and  from  the 
South:  Listen  then,  an'  it  please  you,  to  the  greeting  of  *F.  i.  M.'  'Naeni 
Bancho^  Corpus  Christi,'  whose  home  is  on  one  of  the  boundless  prairies  of  Tezu, 
and  whose  heart,  it  is  quite  pUin  to  see,  is  in  her  pen  as  she  writes : 

'DsAB  Old  Fkikhd  KncKiRBOCCia :  I  wish  I  coold  spirit  you  away  from  the  dost 
and  din  of  yoor  *  Oreat  Metropolis '  to  my  *  Prairie-Home,'  for  a  few  hours  this  chann- 
ing  aftomoon.  Our  house  is  situated  in  a  thick  cluster  of  trees,  called  here  a  *Mot:  * 
the  long  moas  waves  its  sombre  curtains  over  the  roof^  and  forma  a  beautiful  contnft 
with  the  dark-green  foliage  of  the  Live-oak.  Although  the  rough,  new-looking,  nn- 
painted  little  buildings  can  boast  no  architectural  beauty,  yet  the  coup  d'ctil  is  decid- 
edly picturesque,  even  to  a  scrutinizing  artistic  eye.  ^The  Prairie^'  vast  and  illimitable, 
extends  out  all  around :  the  air  is  laden  with  the  perfume  of  wild  flowers :  the  skj  is 
azure-crimson  and  gold :  the  earth  beneath  is  rick  with  a  yerduns  of  emerald-green : 
in  the  distance  wild  horses  and  deer  are  feeding :  nearer  the  *  Ranche,'  flocks  of  cattle 
and  sheep  are  quietly  winding  their  way  home.  The  peace  and  content  of  a  she|^rd*s 
life  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  your  restless,  toiling  denizens  of  the  Worid  of  Newi 
and  Steam.  Here  there  are  no  mad  mobs  to  contaminate  the  purity  of  my  abode  with 
profanity :  here  is  no  *  political  wire-pulling :'  no  *  manoBuvring  Mammas '  nor  coquetting 

daughters :  no  *  Patent  Medicine '  renders :  no I  am  wrong !     An  Italian  oigsa* 

grinder  did  get  *m  sight'  of  us  one  day,  when  his  tirad  limbs  failed  to  bear  lum 
farther.  According  te  the  custom  of  such  characters  in  other  placea,  he  was  on  foot, 
and  carried  his  instrument  on  his  back,  which  weighed  sixty  poaadsi  Wearied  and 
exhausted,  he  fell  prostrate  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Fortunately  help  reached  him. 
and  he  at  length  arrived  at  *La  CaaaJ'  He  regaled  us  with  Music  and  the  Monkey, 
when  sufficientiy  recovered  from  his  fatigue.  We  could  scarcely  restrain  our  laughter, 
when  he  told  us,  m  his  broken  language,  that  he  had  started  for  California,  and  ei- 
pected  to  pay  his  expenses  with  the  Or^fan  and  Monkey :  *  but  dere  was  no  pleD<7 
houses  in  dis  country:  walkl  walkl  —  no  see  any  body! ' 

*  Columbus  could  not  have  more  surprised  the  aborigines,  on  his  advent  to  tiieir 
shores,  than  did  this  last  vestige  of  Cittdox  our  '  Rancho.'  Yulcax  bi  his  smoky 
domain  eyed  not  more  curiously  the  capricious  V xsus,  when  she  descended  to  his  fiery 
regions,  than  did  we  this  poor  Organ  Man  and  Monkey.  We  extended  to  him  the 
hospitalities  of  our  house ;  and  the  next  morning  he  started  to  walk  across  a  stretch 
of  country,  m  which  there  is  not  a  house  for  miles ;  and  what  is  worse,  no  timber,  sad 
very  littie  water.  He  left  us,  however,  m  good  spirits,  for  his  dreary  journey ;  co»^" 
fident  that  he  had  afforded  us  unbounded  amusement  I  * 
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'  We  are  forty  miie$  from  town,  churob,  school,  and  Poetpoffice.  When  onr  mail 
arriTes,  it  is  truly  *  an  event  *  in  the  even  tenor  of  our  pastoral  life ;  and  you  may  well 
imagine  the  *  sensation'  which  it  causes.  The  *  Piccolomini  '  furor  is  tame,  when 
compared  with  it.  I  read  aloud  to  *  the  loved  ones  at  home,*  around  our  humble  fire* 
side,  your  last  magazine.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  merits  of  these  pages, 
which  are  read  of  so  many :  even  we,  the  simple  ^Jianehero& '  of  the  great  Western 
Uanos  I 

*  I  send  this  little  messenger  to  your  Sanctum,  trusting  that  you  will  receire  it  as  a 
wild-flower  .culled  from  the  far-away  prairie ;  and  I  pray  you,  estimate  it  not  for  its 
real  value,  but  for  its  incense  of  Love  and  Gratitude.    Adlos ! ' 

Accepted,  with  thanks.  -  -  -  Thebb  is  not  only  an  'illugtration'  of  an 
incident  of  *  Animal  Histoiy,'  out  of  the  Good  Book,  in  the  following,  but  also,  as 
we  think,  a  still  more  forciUe  exemplification  of  unusually  *  Young  America.'  At 
any  rate,  the  juvenile  fiu^  is  unquestionable :  *  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  fine  little 
son,  of  some  five  years  of  aga  Among  his  neighbors  is  an  old  gentleman,  who 
happens  to  be  bald ;  a  fiict  which  the  misdiievous  urchins  of  the  vicinity  are  in  the 
habit  of  proclaiming  after  him  in  the  Streets.  Little  Ghakue,  on  one  occasion, 
having  joined  in  this  performance,  his  mother  took  him  seriously  to  task  for  the 
same,  and,  as  eminently  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  narrated  the  histoiy  of  the 
children  who  had  saluted  the  prophet  Elisha  in  a  similar  way.  The  story  of  their 
fate  seemed  to  affect  Chablib  very  deeply ;  but  the  next  day  the  old  gentleman 
lu^pened  to  pass  agaia  Charlie  hesitated ;  but  finally  the  temptation  was  too 
strong  to  be  restrained  by  consequences.  He  rushed  out,  exclaiming :  *  Baldt  I 
BaldtI  Baldt!'  and  then,  *  squaring  himself,'  he  added:  ^JVott  come  on  with 
yo7ir  Bears  / "  -  -  -  Solomon  in  his  *  Songs,'  and  the  *  sweet  singer  of 
Israel,'  '  numerously '  celebrate  the  odor  of  the  Cedar — the  '  cedar  of  Lebanon,' 
the  *  cedar  upon  Libanus.'  But  if  you  wish  to  have  the  sweet  smell  (^  the 
cedar  permeate  your  person,  and  take  entire  possession  of  the  ol&ctory  sense, 
let  our  city  friends,  *  taking  board'  for  the  summer  along  the  west  bonk  of 
the  Hudson,  above  the  Palisades,  drop  in  at  the  Cedar -Ware  Manufactory  of  the 
Brothers  Storms,  at  Nywjk.  We  often  vnilk  there,  not  only  to  delight  the  most 
spiritual  of  all  the  senses,  but  to  see  how  neaUy,  how  quietly,  how  perfectly  Steam 
Engine,  Esq.,  the  *  Boss '  of  the  establishment,  does  his  woric :  all  the  whOe  as  neat 
and  clean  as  a  pin  himself^  and  yet  all  the  while  at  hard  labor,  turning  out  the  most 
beautiful  ware,  of  every  description;  putting  the  staves  together,  placing  them, 
sand-papering  them,  polishing  them,  brightening  their  brass  hoops  until  they  shine 
like  gold,  sticking  handles  upon  them — every  thing  they  require,  in  short,  he  does 
for  them ;  while  his  own  wants  are  very  few :  he  drinks  nothing  but  water,  and  a 
few  shavings  and  dry  bits  of  cedar  constitute  his  almost  only  food :  chei^er  even 
than  bran-bread,  and  for  him  quite  as  wholesome.  Messrs.  Storms  inform  us  that 
he  has  never  had  the  dyspepsia  since  they  first  made  his  acquaintance,  several  years 
ago.  He  came  to  them  soon  after  the  fire  which  destroyed  their  establishment^ 
and  has  remained  with  them  ever  since.  -  -  .  Oub  Philadelphia  fiiend,  to 
whom  we  were  indebted  for  the  *  Steam-hoat  Fog-Line  on  the  Mieeimppi^^  which 
is  running  the  drcuit  of  the  press,  appends  to  a  recent  private  note  to  the  Edftor, 
the  following  postscript :  *  One  evening  last  week,  on  my  way  to  New-York  by  the 
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evening  train,  the  funereal  quiet  of  the  ort  in  which  I  flat  was  ladicroufllj  broken 
up  by  an  incident,  which,  in  your  hands,  could  be  made  to  *  tdL*  Thk  it  was : 
Whenever  the  train  stops  at  any  of  the  numerous  stations,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
*  brakeman '  to  open  the  door,  and  announce  the  town  or  station.  Of  oouree  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  names  has  rendered  the  pronunciation  brief  and  scarcely  in^ 
telligible.  For.ezample :  Rahway  sounds,  *  Or-wa,'  and  Elizabethtown,  *  Zz-bith- 
town.  As  we  '  slowed  down  *  at  New-Brunswick,  and  gradually  came  to  a  full 
stop — half  the  passengers  sound  asleep,  and  the  rest  trying  to  be  so — a  wag 
opened  the  door,  and  sung  out  in  a  dear,  loud  voice,  imitating  only  the  monotonous 
tones  of  the  brakeman :  *All  out /or  States  Fruon  and  the  Lunatic  Aaylum  /' 
The  effect  was  positively  electrical :  one  universal  burst  of  lau^ter  admowledged 
the  wit  to  be  genuine.  And  after  all,  there  was  no  less  wit  than  truth  in  the  caD: 
for  how  many  who  heard  it,  *  tried  by  their  deserts,*  were  not  entitled  to  a  cell  in 
one  of  these  public  Institutions !  *  -  -  -  Thb  following  comes  to  the  Sditok 
hereof  *with  the  regards  and  compliments  of  his  friend,  Scott  Thompsok,  Craw- 
fordville,  Mississippi : '  with  the  distich  below  afSxed  to  the  autograph : 

<A  UTTLi  DonMnse,  now  and  then, 
Ib  relished  by  the  wisest  men.' 

We  are  delighted  to  receive  it :  and  '  why,  0  wAy,'  did  n't  he  send  it  to  us  m  the 
first  place ?  It  has  never  appeared  in  these  pages ;  and  therefore  we  'amberize' 
it  for  the  readers  who  are  to  come  after  us.  A  newspaper  may  be  torn  up,  but  as 
a  general  thing,  perhaps  a  Magasine  like  the  KNiCKSRSocibEE  is  Jnmnd  up :  so  thu 
'  good  thing,'  among  others,  will  be  preserved  and  perpetuated.  We  should  pre- 
mise, that  the  sheet  upon  which  we  receive  it,  is  of  imperial  size,  of  a  fine  and 
durable  texture,  embellished  with  a  cut  of  the  Hard-Shell  Baptist  preacher,  stand- 
ing upon  a  pile  of  boxes  containing  *  Water-proQ('  contiguous  to  a  obtain  band 
containing  ^  Sperits,*  and  sunrounded  by  a  oongregpition,  the  varied '  portzaiture '  of 
whose  fixed  and  striking  pountenanoes  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  pencil  of  Dak- 
let.  Let  us  add,  that  this  sheet  affiirds  us  the  first  sketch  we  have  ever  seen  of 
the  history  and  pertonnel  of  the  preacher,  although  his  *  discourse  *  has  convulsed 
thousands  of  reader&  We  have  seen  prektes  and  clergymen  of  the  Churdi,  while 
reading  it,  convulsed  with  Uuighter,  as  hearty  as  it  was  irrepressible.  It  is,  in 
short,  entirely  unique  in  its  kind.  The  Brandon  (Mi$i.)  Begiiter,  in  whidi  the 
sermon  first  appeared,  states  that  the  loedU  of  this  apostolic  eflfort  was  the  small 
village  of  Waterproof^  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Louisiana.  Morally  speaking  it 
was  rather  a  hard  place ;  a  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard  where  the  pruning-knife 
of  the  Gospel  had  not  lopped  off  the  rank  and  luxurious  shoots  of  sin  and  widced- 
ness.  There  had  not  been  a  *sarmint'  preached  in  the  place  for  half-a-dozen 
years.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  when  a  free  missionary  came 
along,  presenting  spiritual  privileges  of  all  kinds  at  ^  a  low  figure,'  that  he  should 
at  onoe  engage  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  *  the  natives.'  He  came  down  the 
river  on  a  flat-boat  from  the  Wabash,  in  the  interior  of  the  Hoosier  State ;  tied 
up  at  Waterproof;  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  a  preacher;  and 
they,  not  having  had  any  thing  in  that  line  for  several  years,  thought  it  would 
be  a  fiivorable  opportunity  to  take  a  benefit ;  and  as  *  Brother  Zbkb  '  seemed 
to  be  rather  on  the  verdant  order,  they  expected  to  have  a  little  amusement 
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mixed  up  with  the  exercises.  The  ^blioys'  rustled  up  a  house  for  the  ser- 
Tices  to  be  held  in;  and  on  Sunday  morning  *Bra  Zbkb*  rigged  himself  up 
in  his  finest  tadde,  his  Sunday's  best,  and  rolled  up  to  the  *pbkce  where 
prayer  was  (net)  wont  to  be  made.*  His  dress  consisted  of  a  pair  of  Kentucky 
jean  pants,  rery  much  too  short|  and  fitting  tight  to  the  skin ;  a  corduroy  rest ;  red 
neckdoth,  and  a  blue  doth  coat,  the  style  of  which  reaches  back  to  a  by-gone  period 
that  knows  no  recent  date.  The  collar  was  stiffly  braced  with  buckram  and  coarse 
flannel,  and  mounted  up  Teiy  nearly  to  the  top  of  his  head — the  skirts  prcgected 
below  the  calyes  of  his  legs,  and  set  off  eadi  ttom  the  other,  like  the  prongs  of  a 
bootjack.  Theseweretheleadingfeaturesof  the  costume,  the  whole  to«t-«iiMm520 
of  the  flat-boat  Apostle^  presenting  the  extreme  conyerae  and  oppodte  of  our 
modem  RJiMighai  gentlemen.    Rising  in  the  pulpit,  he  deliyered  himself  as  fbUows : 

'  I  XAT  flay  to  jon,  my  breethring,  that  I  am  not  a  edecated  man,  an*  I  am  not  one 
of  them  as  bleeves  that  edecatlon  is  necessary  for  a  Grospel  minister,  fur  I  bleeve  the 
Lord  edecates  his  preachers  jest  as  be  wants  'em  to  be  edecated ;  an*  although  I  say 
it  that  ooghtnH  ta  say  it,  yet  in  the  State  of  Indianny,  whar  I  lire,  thars  no  man  as 
gita  a  bigger  oongergation  nor  what  I  gits. 

*  Thar  may  be  some  here  to-day,  my  breethring,  as  don't  know  what  persuasion  I  am 
UY.  Well,  I  may  say  to  yon,  my  breethring,  that  I  'm  a  Hard-SheU  fiapUst.  Thar  *8  some 
folks  as  don't  Hke  Hard-SheU  Baptists,  bat  I'd  rather  have  a  hard  shell  as  no  shell  at 
all.  You  see  me  here  to-day,  my  breethring,  dressed  up  in  these  fine  clothes ;  you 
mout  think  I  was  proud ;  but  I  am  not  proud,  my  breethring,  and  although  I  We  been 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  for  twenty  year,  an'  although  V  m  Capting  of  the  flat-boat 
that  lies  at  your  landing,  I  am  not  proud,  my  breethring. 

*I  'm  not  a  gwine  to  tell  you  adMocJcly  whar  my  text  may  be  fomd :  suffice  it  to  say, 
it's  hi  the  leds  of  the  Bible,  and  you'll  find  it  some  whar  between  the  fust  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Generations  and  the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Berolutions,  and  ef 
you'll  go  and  sarch  the  Scriptures  as  /  have  sarched  the  Scriptures,  you '11  not  only 
find  my  tex  thar,  but  a  great  many  other  texes  as  will  do  you  good  to  read ;  and  my 
tex,  when  you  shill  find  it,  yon  shillfind  it  tu  read  thus : 

*  ^And  he  played  on  a  harp  «o  a  ihomand  ttringt — $perit$  of  just  men  made  perfeek? 

*  My  tex,  breethring,  leads  me  to  speak  uy  sperits.  Now  thar 's  a  great  many  kinds 
UT  sperits  in  the  world :  in  the  fust  place,  thar 's  the  sperits  as  some  folks  call  ghosts, 
and  then  thar's  the  sperits  uv  turpen-time,  and  thar's  the  sperits  as  some  folks  calls 
liquor,  an'  I've  got  as  good  an  artekel  uy  them  kind  uy  sperits  on  my  fiat-boat  as  ever 
was  fotch  down  the  MIsnssippi  RiYer ;  but  thar's  a  great  many  other  kind  uy  sperits, 
for  the  tex  says :  *  He  played  on  a  harp  uy  a  <Aou-sand  strings,  sperits  uy  just  men 
made  perfeck.' 

*  But  1 11  tell  you  the  khid  uy  sperits  as  is  ment  hi  the  tex :  it's  fire.  That  *s  the 
kind  UY  sperits  as  is  ment  in  the  tex,  my  breethring.  Now  thar  *s  a  great  many  kinds 
UY  fire  in  the  world.  In  the  fust  place,-  thar 's  the  common  sort  uy  fire  you  lights  your 
pipe  or  segar  with,  and  then  thar 's  fox-fire  and  champhire,  fire  before  your  ready,  and 
fire  and  fall  back,  and  many  other  kinds  uy  fire,  for  the  tex  says :  *He  played  on  a 
harp  UY  a  <Aotf-sand  strings,  sperits  uy  just  men  made  perfeck.' 

*  But  I  '11  tell  you  the  kind  uy  fire  as  is  ment  in  the  tex,  my  breethring :  it 's  hMfitt  ; 
and  that 's  the  kind  of  fire  as  a  great  many  ut  you  '11  come  to,  ef  you  do  n't  do  better 
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nor  what  yon  Iuito  been  doin':  for  ^He  pinyed  on  a  htfp  qt  a  thmmiyH  •tringii 
•periti  nv  jiut  men  made  perfeck.* 

*Kow  the  different  lorts  qt  fire  in  the  world  may  bo  likened  nnto  the  dUEBrent  per- 
•uasions  of  Chrietians  in  the  world : 

*  In  the  fiut  place  we  have  the  Pleoapaleynne ;  an*  they  *re  a  high-eailin*  and  a  hig^- 
(alutin'  set ;  and  they  may  be  likened  onto  a  torkey-buxzard  that  fliefl  np  into  the  ar, 
and  he  goes  up  and  up,  till  he  looks  no  bigger  nor  yur  finger-nail,  and  the  fust  thing 
you  know,  he  koma  down,  and  down,  and  down,  and  is  a  fillin'  himself  on  the  karidas 
uT  a  dead  boss  by  the  side  «▼  the  road :  and  *  He  played  on  a  harp  or  a  Iftov-eand 
strings,  sperits  of  Just  men  made  perfeck.* 

*  And  then  thar  's  the  Hethedis ;  and  they  may  be  likened  unto  the  squiirel,  mnnin' 
up  into  a  tree,  for  the  Hethedis  beleoTes  in  gwine  on  from  one  degree  of  grmee  to  an- 
other,^ and  flnaDy  on  to  perfeekahnn;  and  the  scpdrrel  goes  up  and  op,  and  up  and  v^ 
and  he  Jumps  from  limb  to  Hmb,  and  from  branch  to  branch,  and  the  fust  thing  you 
know,  ho  falls,  and  down  he  cums  ker^umux ;  and  that  *s  like  the  Hethedis,  for  they 
is  allers  fallin'  from  grace-ah ;  and  *He  played  on  a  harp  uy  a  thousand  stringa,  spedxt 
nr  just  men  made  perfeck.* 

^  And  then,  my  breethring,  thar  *s  the  Baptis^ah  I  and  they  hare  been  likened  onto 
a  possum  on  a  *slmmon-tree ;  and  the  thunders  may  roll  and  the  yarth  may  quake,  but 
that  possum  clings  thar  still-ah  I  and  you  may  shake  one  foot  loose,  and  the  other's 
thar,  and  you  may  shake  all  feet  loose,  and  he  laps  his  tail  round  the  limb,  and  he 
clings,  and  he  clings,  and  he  clings  furever ;  fur  *  He  played  on  a  harp  ut  a  thousand 
strings — sperits  of  Just  men  made  perfeck.' ' 

Not  new,  but  eery  o^tiL  -  -  -  A  msbb  descriptioQ  of  Church^$  Pieiure  ef 
^The  Heart  qfths  Andst '  would  aflbrd  little  gratiflcatioD  to  our  diBtant  readera, 
who  cannot  see  it;  and  our  metropolitan  readers  who  ean^  will  bare  enjoyed  it  long 
before  these  brief  remarks  will  come  before  them.  We  but  speak  the  um^ersal 
judgment,  when  we  say,  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  Tery  first  painting  in  its 
land  which  has  been  produced  within  the  last  hundred  yearsL  It  combines  all  the 
elements  of  grandeur  and  sublimity ;  of  beauty  manifold ;  and  of  Natubb  her  yery 
self  Such  effects  of  color,  of  perspectiye,  of  grouping,  of  sunlight,  and  atmo- 
sphere, we  never  beheld  before.  The  throng  of  carriages  before  the  door,  and 
the  crowd  in  the  exhibition-room,  aTouched  the  appreciation  <^  Church's 
preeminent  genius.  -  -  -  ^An  Adventure  in  Bamhoo-Towi^^  (torn  a  new 
ooTTespondent,  ^Colonel  Canoft  Jbnifeb,'  (a  n&m  deplumey  as  we  infer,)  needed 
no  apology  for  the  brief  and  life-like  sketch  thus  entitled,  wMch  he  has  had 
the  kindness  to  send  us.  These  little  inddental  narratives,  connected  with  our 
later  national  history,  we  have  always  found  to  possess  attractions  for  by  &r  the 
greater  number  of  our  readers : 

'  Or  all  the  regiments  that  carried  the  banners  of  our  Republic,  in  their  triumphal 
march  through  Hezico,  none  entered  or  left  #ith  a  higher  reputation  for  '  deeds  of 
derring  do '  than  the  Texas  Rangers ;  not  even  excepting  the  intrepid  Hisrissippiana, 
the  reckless  *  Bowery  Boys,'  or  the  chivalrous  sons  of  South-Carolina.  Varied  and 
many  were  the  characters  and  classes  of  those  border  warriors.  The  gray-haired 
veteran,  whose  brothers  or  kinsmen  mayhap  had  fallen  at  Goliad  or  the  Alamo,  rode 
side  by  side  with  his  sturdy  sous,  or  even  grandsons,  as  the  *  yearlings'  were  neither  few 
nor  far  between.    There  also  might  be  seen  men  who  by  birth  and  eariy  education 
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ir«re  better  fitted  for  the  halls  of  state,  or  chambers  of  Justioe,  than  the  turmoil  and 
danger  of  the  ranger's  camp.    Some  were  thus  found  there  from  a  fondness  for  ex- 
citement and  the  national  spirit  of  adventure ;  some  whom  dissipation  and  prodigality 
had  rendered  desperate ;  others,  and  I  sincerely  believe  the  migoritj,  solely  from  a 
desire  to  *  render  the  state  some  service.'    Among  such  a  motley  crowd,  of  course  cos- 
mopolitans were  not  very  rare ;  and  many  wondrous  tales  of  adventures  in  lands  be* 
yond  the  sea  were  told  by  the  camp-fires,  and  eageriy  listened  to  by  the  untutored 
frontiersman,  whose  knowledge  of  life  was  limited  to  such  parts  of  the  earth's  surface 
•s  lay  between  Spanish  Peaks  and  Red  River.    There  were  several  such  individuals  in 
our  Company,  (commanded  by  the  gallant  and  talented  Foro.)   One  in  particular,  who 
merits  a  pasdng  description.    His  name  was  *•  Ckis.  ; '  that  is,  it  was  all  the  name  we 
knew  him  by :  and  as  he  himself  sud  he  never  knew  any  other,  we  huled  him  accord- 
ingly.   In  appearance  he  was  short  and  chunky,  with  prodigiously  bandy  legs.    His 
face  gnarled  like  the  root  of  a  chestnut-tree,  contained  a  pair  of  small  stony-gray  eyes, 
set  and  unvarying  in  the  expression.    His  age  no  one  could  tell,  or  even  guess  at ; 
although  he  must  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life.  Judging  from  his  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  an  quarters  of  the  globe.    That  fact  was  indisputable,  as  he  bore  on  his 
body  and  limbs  the  tattooing  of  divers  savage  and  distant  islanders.    His  conversa- 
tional powers  were  good,  and  many  hours  that  would  otherwise  have  been  tedious,  did 
be  cause  to  pass  swiftly  by.    Once,  when  acting  as  an  escort  to  a  wagon-tnun,  we  had 
halted  for  the  night :  Oris  was  called  upon  for  a  narration.    After  swallowing  a  huge 
pot  of  coifee,  he  exclaimed :  *  Well,  gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  got  pretty  well 
bamboozled,  many  years  ago.    I  was  before  the  mast  in  the  old  ship  *  Beaver,'  trading 
between  the  East-Indies  and  New-York.    During  a  fearful  hurricane,  in  which  we 
came  near  going  to  the  bottom,  a  number  of  our  water-casks  broke  adrift,  and  stove 
in,  rendering  it  necessary  to  make  for  the  nearest  land  where  that  highly-essential 
article  could  be  had.   A  day  or  two  brought  us  to  one  of  the  numerous  small  islands  in 
the  China  Seas,  where  was  a  good  harbor,  and  where  we  found  an  English  man-of-war 
on  the  same  errand  as  ourselves.    We  landed :  and  wandering  through  a  thick  grove 
of  cocoa-nut  trees  that  fringed  the  beach,  saw  a  sloping  ascent,  on  top  of  which  was 
a  large  collection  of  cabins,  forming  quite  an  extensive  rillage.    It  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  warm  afternoon ;  and  we  sauntered  up  among  the  houses  that  seemed  deserted,  as 
the  wicker  doors  were  shut.     I  entered  an  inclosed  space,  and  was  about  pushing  ono 
open,  when  I  received  a  tremendous  blow  upon  my  seat  of  honor.    Smarting  under 
the  infliction,  I  turned  and  beheld  a  skinny  native  in  the  act  of  repeating  the  dose 
with  a  club.    I  promptly  knocked  him  down ;  and  was  proceeding  to  administer  a 
sound  kicking  with  my  sea-boots,  when  I  was  startled  by  loud  cries  of  rage  and  pain. 
Hastily  leaving  the  inclosure,  I  beheld  my  companions  dashing  madly  down  the  hill, 
hotly  pursued  by  a  number  of  natives,  each  bearing  aloft  with  both  hands  a  lengthy 
bamboo  stick.    There  was  no  time  to  lose,  so  off  I  put;  and  as  the  alarm  spread,  each 
hut  sent  forth  two  or  three  impish-looking  creatures  similarly  equipped.    Well,  gen- 
tlemen, I  have  heard  somewhere  that  the  mark  of  Cain  Ib  on  the  ^ow;  but  we  did  not 
find  the  marks  on  our  hrowt  exactly  —  no.  Sirs,    Howsoever,  on  we  sped  down 
through  the  cocoa-tree  grove  to  the  beach,  where,  to  our  intense  delight,  we  beheld 
three  boats  from  the  man-of-war,  with  their  crews  engaged  filling  up  with  water.    The 
Jolly  tars,  ever  ready  for  fun  or  fight,  saw  in  an  instant  our  predicament ;  and,  seizing 
boat-hooks  and  stretchers,  rushed  to  our  assistance  with  yeUs  of  delight.    The  combat 
for  a  few  moments  was  terrific ;  but  their  long  poles  were  no  protection  against  our 
heavy  oaken  stretchers.   They  were  soon  put  to  utter  rout,  and  sought  safety  in  flight. 
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The  cries  of  those  who,  endeftToring  to  escape,  were  goaded  in  the  rear  by  boat-hooks, 
accelerated  the  moTemenU  of  the  as  yet  uninjared.  We  pursued  them  in  all  directioiLB, 
and  stopped  only  from  sheer  exhaustion.  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  way  I  was  bambocH 
aled ;  although  I  reckon  they  would  not  like  to  try  it  again  with  the  same  results.' 

*  When  *  Ceis'  finished,  a  low  *  Wagh  I  *  expresdve  of  deep  admiration,  ran  arouiHl 
our  circle.  Then,  as  one  by  one  wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket,  in  a  short  time  ni>> 
thing  was  heard  but  the  tramp  of  the  sentinels  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  tiiair 
slumbering  comrades.' 

Let  *8  hear  from  yoa  again,  *Ck>k)neL'  -  -  -  Ws  have  been  made  aware,  from  time 
to  timoi  by  the  ooosiderate  kindness  of  advanoe^heets  fix>m  the  hand  of  the  author, 
Qen.  J.  Watts  Ds  PETsnn,  of  Tiroli  on  the  Hudson,  of  his  indefatigable  labors  of 
researdi  and  condensation,  in  producing  a  ^HUtory  qf  Ca/runu9^  ths  Dutch  Au- 
gustua  andlhnpen>r  of  Britain,^  The  work  is  now  before  us,  complete ;  a  goodly 
and  most  comely  volume,  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages :  in  which  is  inter- 
woven an  historical  and  ethnological  account  of  Thb  Meni^pQ,  the  andoit  Zee- 
Unders  and  Dutdi  Flenungs.  It  reaches  us  just  as  our  last  sheet  passes  to  the 
press :  so  that  it  must  needs  form  the  subject  of  a  future  notice.  In  its  externals^ 
good  taste,  good  pi4>er,  and  good  printing,  we  are  glad  to  see,  attest  the  ability  and 
care  of  the  author's  printers  and  publisherBL  -  -  -  Thsse  is  a  corps  of  Marina 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy-Tard,  to  whom  our  correspondent  should  address  the  sub- 
joined :  *  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Knickbrbockxb,  of  a  Blach'Sniake  MUking  a 
Cowt  My  nearest  ndghbor  but  one  solemnly  avers  that  he  beheld  the  other 
morning  a  large  blade-snake  drawing  upon  the  udder  of  a  fine  cow,  and  the  lacteal 
fluid  undulating  along  down  the  earpent's  body  with  every  swallow  ? '  What  do 
we  think  of  it  ?  Why,  that  *  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,'  it  reaOy  *  do  n't 
seem's  ef  it  could  be  so/'  -  -  -  Seldok  has  there  been  a  more  merry 
meeting,  or  one  more  numerously  attended,  than  the  ^Poom  Ftttital  oj  ifu  Saint 
Nichohu  Society  an  Padt  Monday,  It  was  our  full  purpose  to  have  been  present, 
a  pleasureof  which  we  had  intimated  to  the  stewards  we  should  not  fail  to  'avail;' 
but  pressing  duties  at  the  moment,  (necessarily  induding  two  days'  absence  from 
them,)  imperativdy  prevented.  We  are  still  waiting  for  the  to^md^  daily  trains 
to  Cedar-Hill,  on  our  West-shore  Rail-road.  -  -  -  On  one  occasion  last  winter, 
bdng  detained  in  town  over  a  cold  and  stonny  night,  by  the  departure  of  our  pleasant 
afternoon-steamer  a  half  an  hour  earlier  than  was  its  wont,  we  stopped  at  the 
'  QiRABD  House ; '  called  for  a  room,  with  a  fire ;  and  presentiy,  with  our  dean  and 
nice  *  gpdley-proof '  slips  before  us,  were  making  up  into  pages  our  number  for  the 
month.  By  ten  o'dock,  every  thing  was  complete,  in  due  *  form,'  and  the  'Tsble 
of  Contents '  carefully  made  out  Then,  feeling  somewhat  an-hungered,  we  de- 
scended to  the  'Saloon,'  always  open  for  late  and  early  Hudson-River  Rail-^xiad 
traveUers,  and,  mounted  on  a  hi^  cane-seat  stool,  were  busily  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  pkte  of  fi^shly-cooked  but  fully-cold  tinkey,  and  a  pot  of  ddidous  tea, 
green  and  black,  judidously  and  thoroughly  mixed  and  mingled.  'Is  this  yau^ 
Old  Knick  ? '  exdaimed  a  deponed,  fiuniliar  voice  at  our  side.  Turning,  we  en- 
countered an  old  fiiend,  kmg  resident  '  Up  Biter^^  and  not  fiur  distant  from  the 
spot  whence  came  the  pleasant  letters  thus  indicated.  Indeed,  the  writer  of  those 
agreeable^  gossipping  epistles  onoe  visited  his  sequestered  homestead,  torn  which 
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he  would  have  returned  sooner,  with  his  loving  spouse,  had  not  the  horse  (which 
in  the  absence  of  the  ooadiman,  himself  had  *  harnessed')  walked  away  from  the 
Tehido  to  which,  bj  an  OTer-sight  of  the  last  ^  moment,'  he  had  not  been  attached, 
leaving  the  occupants  glued  to  their  seats  from  sheer  surprise.  '  Hitching  on '  is  a 
very  important  part  of  *  harnessing.'  But  this  is  *  neither  here  nor  there.'  *■  Come 
up  into  my  parlor,'  said  our  friend :  for,  being  an  important  State  officer  in  the 
city,  his  duties  kept  him  much  in  town,  and  he  had  comfortable  apartments  at  the 
hotel  Affirmadvely  we  re-plied — willingly  eom-plied.  A  cheerful  fire:  books, 
periodicals :  the  evening  papers :  some  unopened  letters.  A  pleasant,  mild  Havana, 
and  a  glance  at  the  ^Evening  Expreas^^  third  edition,  while  the  said  letters  were 
opened  and  read  with  an  unnecessary  apology  for  a  necessary  duty,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  unpostponable  inclination,  on  the  part  of  our  friend.  He  paused  a 
moment,  after  reading  the  last  letter,  which  he  seemed  to.  have  kept  for  the  last, 
as  we  saw  him  take  it  up  and  look  at  it  four  or  five  times,  and  then  lay  it  down 
again.  That  letter  made  mention  of  a  little  boy  of  eight  years,  a  nephew  of  our 
friend,  with  whom  the  child  had  lived  almost  fit)m  in&ncy,  and  to  whom  he  had 
been,  fix>m  circumstances  peculiarly  trying,  exceedingly  attached.  He  read  a  pas- 
sage from  the  letter ;  and  taking  out  of  his  waistcoat-pocket,  '  fit>m  the  part  nearest 
the  hearty  (as  Shtlock  has  it,  with  a  different  meaning,)  an  egg-shaped  daguerreo- 
type, he  surveyed  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  passed  it  to  us,  for  a  moment's  exami- 
nation. It  was  the  *  counterfeit  presentment '  of  a  little  boy  of  some  seven  or 
eight  years.  As  he  looked  at  it,  with  *  devouring  eyes,'  he  said :  *  It  is  no  great 
merit,  M  it,  for  any  man  to  love  hU  own  children  ?  I  hope  I  love  mine^  as  well  as 
any  man  need  to  love  his;  but  in  thia  kind  of  love,  even  many  animals  excel  the 
best  of  us,  so  far  as  affectionate  demonstration  is  concerned.  But  this  little  boy, 
now  gone  hence — and  to-night  is  the  first  anniversary  of  his  death  —  was  en- 
deared to  me  by  ties  so  holy,  that  it  really  seemed  to  be  a  sundering  of  the  heart- 
strings when  he  was  called  to  pass  away.'  This  conversation  arose  fit>m  the 
casual  remark,  that  we  had  forgotten  to  purchase  a  pair  of  skates  for  our  little 

*  Seven-year-Old,'  which  we  had  designed  to  take  home  with  u&  *  Oh/  donatio 
it/^  said  our  fiiend:  *it  was  in  the  use  of  those,  so  unsuited  to  a  child,  that  this 
little  boy  lost  his  life.  I  oould  refuse  him  nothing  for  which  he  asked ;  and  one 
morning,  as  I  was  coming  down  to  the  dty  in  the  cars,  he  asked  me  to  bring  him 
home  a  pair:  I  did  so :  and  the  next  day,  in  his  first  trial  with  them,  he  fell  back 
upon  his  head,  on  a  little  pond  of  ice  near  our  mansion;  and  in  eight  hours  was 
dead,  with  his  little  hands  folded  on  his  breast^  under  a  white  sheet,  on  the  table. 
Do  n't  buy  8ueh  toys  for  mere  children.*  This  should  have  been  a  lesson  to  us, 
as  we  hope  it  may  be  to  all  parents :  but  we  heeded  it  so  little,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
that  the  other  day  a  young  lad  came  past  the  *  Cottage'  with  an  old-fiishioned 

*  cross-bow  gun,'  with  stiff  walnut-bow,  strong  *  cat-gut '  string,  brass-trigger,  arrow 
(or  *pile,'  as  they  term  it  hereaway,  for  what  possible  reason  we  know  not)  *all 
complete.'  Well,  we  bought  it ;  and  after  brief  personal  target  practice,  consigned 
it  to  the  little  *chip  of  the  old  block'- head,  who  went  out  into  an  adjoining  pasture- 
lot  to  renew  the  sport  The  first  thing  we  heard  was  a  scream,  then  we  saw  a 
jumping-up  into  tlie  air  of  the  small  agile  *  frog ; '  and  next,  a  little  hand  placed  to 
an  eye,  through  the  fingers  of  which  the  blood  was  streaming  I    Then  came  run- 
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ning  down  a  pale  wee  oompanion,  who  had  been  firing  at  a  spot  of  red  dotib 
fastened  upon  that  part  of  his  little  penon  which  is  osuallj  the  last  to  become  sun- 
burned. And  the  small  animstH  target  had  been  looking  under  and  backwani 
through  his  little  sturdy  supporters,  to  «m  the  anxyw  when  it  camel  — and  eooie 
it  did :  and  wonderful  it  was,  that  instead  of  striking  deeply  above  the  eye-brow,  H 
had  not  penetrated  the  gray-blue  depth  of  the  oib  itsel(  and  libented  an  tver- 
varying  ^expression,*  which,  to  a  fiither's  eye,  we  think  is  as  little  'easy  to  be 
imagined  *  as  it  is  *to  be  described.*  That  cross-bow  gun  is  now  of  'the  things 
which  were :  *  and  the  moral  of  all  this  'screed'  is :  '  Let  children  play  with  things 
which  are  not  dangerous  in  their  unpractised  hands,  and  their  unreflecting  (firer- 
tion.*  How  many  parents,  fhim  sad  experience,  will  admit  the  heedworthiness  of 
this  (to  us  irrepressible)  caution  1  -  -  -  Ws  have  seldom  seen  any  woric,  blend- 
ing entertainment  with  valuable  instruction,  more  widely  commended  by  the  best 
authorities,  than  Mrs,  A.  M.  SedflelcTi  Chart  of  the  Animal  Kingdom^  published 
by  Messrs.  E.  B.  and  R  C.  Kellogg,  Number  8T  Fulton-street,  New-York.  Ex- 
Govcmor  Setxour,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  expresses  the  universal  opinion  of  this 
excellent  production ;  an  opinion  in  which  he  is  fully  joined  by  the  most  promi- 
nent dignitaries  and  men  eminent  in  educational  science,  in  this  and  adfaoent 
States: 

'Hatixo  reccDtlj  ezamiDed  this  chart,  I  wish  to  express  mj  admiration  of  its  arrao^ 
ment.  I  bare  seen  nothing  to  compare  with  it.  It  i^ires  at  a  glance  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation, and  serres  to  cenrev  dear  and  definite  ideas  to  those  who  paj  any  attention  to 
natural  history.    I  hope  it  will  be  placed  in  all  our  schools  and  academies.' 

In  our  last  issue  we  neglected  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  tbe.ad- 
vertisement  of  Mr.  Phiup  Tabb*s  Ornamental  Iron  Works,  522  Broadway,  (^po- 
site  the  St  Nididas  Hotel,  induding  fountains,  vases,  summer-housesi  do^ 
hons,  all  kinds  of  furniture  and  appliances  for  private  and  public  use  —  elegant  as 
chiseled  work,  and  as  durable  as  the  everlasting  hills.  -  -  -  Our  old  friend 
RoLLO,  late  of  the  house  of  A.  S.  Babnes  and  Com  pant,  Number  27  Paric-Row, 
(  »pen  hand  and  a  staunch  craft  welcome  you  at  the  door,)  has  in  press  a  Sum^ 
mer  Volume^  which  we  can  commend  to  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  our 
readers.  It  will  be  admirably  executed,  and  ^somedele '  illustrated  with  good  en- 
gravings: its  title:  ^Kit  Kelvin's  Kernels.^  The  KNiCKERBOCKE]t*s  readers  hnow 
*  Krr  Kelvin,*  and  what  manner  of  writer  he  is :  they  will  find  more  of  him,  in 
the  volume  to  which  we  have  referred  •  -  •  We  notice  that  the  firm  of  Dexter 
AND  BrtoTnBRS,  News  Agents,  who  have  so  long  supplied  many  of  our  subscribers 
with  the  Knickerbocker,  have  removed  to  118  Nassau  Street,  New -York:  under 
the  name  of  H.  Dexter  and  Coxpant,  the  company  includes  Messrs.  Farnsworth 
and  EiciioLLfiong  in  the  establishment  -  -  -  While  alluding  to  educational 
institutions  in  our  last  issue,  it  was  our  intention  to  refer  to  the  Toung  Ladies* 
School  of  Mrs.  TViluams,  Number  26  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New-York ;  where 
are  tau<;ht  all  the  branches  requisite  for  a  thorough  and  accomplished  education, 
and  a  home  afforded  for  the  best  training  and  personal  happiness  of  each  pupil 
Washington  Irving  and  Dr.  Francis  Yinton  are  among  the  references. 
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